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All India Oriental Conference 

EIGHTEENTH SESSION 

I. Local Organization. 


The Annamalai University extended its invitation to the All- 
India Oriental Conference to hold its XV1I1 Session at Annamalai- 
nagar, when Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. The invitation was accepted and thereafter 
arrangements for the Conference were taken o’n hand. A Reception 
Committee with Shri T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, 
as Chairman was constituted. The Committee of Local Secretaries 
included Prof. R. Ramanujachari, Prof. L. P. KR. Ramanathan 
Chettiar, Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran and Dr. A. Chidambaranathan 
Chettiar. Prof. R. Ramanujachari was appointed Convener of the 
Committee of Secretaries. 

Several meetings of the Committee of Local Secretaries were 
held to discuss arrangements regarding — 

(1) the raising and collection of Funds; 

(2) the enlisting of new life-members and ordinary mem- 

bers ; 

(3) the boarding and lodging of members; 

(4) the holding of exhibitions; 

(5) entertainments and excursions; 

(6) Reception and transport; 

(7) decorations; and 

(8) Volunteers, as well as other matters for successfully con- 

ducting the Conference. 

Invitations to participate in the proceedings of the Conference 
were sent to individuals and institutions as well as State Govern- 
ments. All the members who attended the last few sessions were 
also contacted. All the Universities in India, and also the Univer- 
sities of Rangoon, Ceylon and Malaya were requested to send dele- 
gates. One of the novel features of the XVIII Session seems to be 
the invitation to all the foreign embassies and legations in India 
to depute representatives to participate in the Conference. The 
Local Secretaries record with deep satisfaction the ready response 
from the scholars in the field of Oriental Studies; and are glad to 
note that the record member of members has been enlisted for thr 
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Session. Three bulletins containing information about the XVIII 
Session, for the use of previous and prospective .members were 
issued (Appendix 1). For the benefit of* members who were ex- 
pected from all over India, a table of Railway Timings to Chidam- 
baram from Madras and Trichy and also important trains arriving 
and leaving Madras for Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, 
was prepared and copies sent along with the bulletins. 

• 

A programme of variety entertainment was also arranged for 
all the three* days of the session. The main items c/f the programme 
included — 

(a) music by Prof. M. M. Dandapani Desikar and party; 

(b) concert pageant by Artistes of the Saraswathi Gana 

Nilayam (Madras) and others, guided by Prof. P. Sam- 
murthy; and 

(c) dance recital by Kumaris Vanamala and Malathi. 

On the eve of the session the Committee of Local Secretaries 
issued for the use and guidance of the members, a guide to Chidam- 
baram and other University environs, summaries of papers to be 
read at the Conference, a detailed programme and also badges for 
members. These were distributed free to all members on their 
arrival. 

Arrangements to cater to the tastes of all members were made, 
in the matter of food. North Indian and South Indian dishes were 
provided throughout. Separate accommodation for ladies and for 
families were also arranged. 

Sectional Secretaries were appointed to help the Presidents of 
the various sections in the conduct of the Conference (Appendix II). 

The Triehinopoly Station of the All-India Radio was kind 
enough to broadcast Radio Reports of the Session, on 26th and 27th 
December, 1955. 

The delegates were taken on excursion tours to Pondicherry 
and the Neyveli Lignite Project. A volunteer Corps including staff 
and student members was enlisted, to look after reception, accom- 
modation, boarding, etc., and it is very gratifying to note that they 
won the praise of all the delegates, for their enthusiastic service. 

The Committee is immensely grateful to the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras for their kind donations of 
Rs. 1,000 each towards the expenses of the Conference. 

The Local Secretaries are very grateful to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar, Pro-Chancellor for the great personal interest 
he took in the successful conduct of the Session and for his valuable 
suggestions in planning every aspect of the arrangements of the 
Conference. To Sri T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, 
the Local Secretaries express their sincere thanks for his constant 
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guidance and direction. The tremendous success of the Annamalai- 
nagar Session of the Conference is due entirely to the guidance and 
encouragement receive^ from the Pro-Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The members of the staff who served on the various sub-com- 
mittees and the student volunteers were of great help and to them 
the thanks of thejcommittee of Local Secretaries is due. The Local 
Secretaries thank the Registrar of the University and his staff and 
other officers of the University for their willing and valuable help 
at all stages of the Conference. 

The Secretaries also express their thanks to Sri D. I. Jesudoss 
and Janab Gulam Rasool, lecturers, and Sri R. Lakshmikantan and 
Sri T. J. Isaac, Research Scholars for their help in going through 
the proofs. 

R. RAMANUJACIIARIAR, 

Convener. 



APPENDIX I. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
(Registered under Act XXI of 1860). 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , Poona-4: (India). 


President : 

Dr. RADHAKRISIINAN, 
Vice-President of the Indian Union, New Delhi. 


Vice-President : 

Dr. A. S. ALTEKAR, 

Patna University, Ran iy hat Quarters, Patna-6. 


Treasurer: 

Prof. V. V. MIRASHI, 
Vishnitsadhan, Dharampeth , Nagpur. 


Chairman, Reception Committee: 
Dewan Bahadur 

T. M. NARAYANASWAMI PILLAI, 
Vice-Chancellor , Annamalai University. 


General Secretaries: 

Dr. V. RAGAVAN, 
Madras University, Madras. 


Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute . Poona- 4. 


Local Secretaries: 

Dr. A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, 
Prof. L. P. KR. RAMANATHAN CHETTIAR, 
Dr. C. S. VENKATESWARAN, 

Prof. R. RAMANUJACHARI, Convener, 
Annamalainagar P.O. (S. India). 


Bulletin No. I. 

It has been decided to hold the 18th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar from the 26th to the 2Jith 
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December, 1955 under the auspices of the Annamalai University. 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, . Vice-President of the Indian Union, will 
preside over the Session. 

The All-India Oriental Conference, which is the national forum 
of scholars interested in Orientology, comprises the following 
sections : 

(1) Vedic, 

(2) Iranian, 

(3) Classical Sanskrit, 

(4) Islamic Culture, 

(5) Arabic and Persian, 

(6) Pali and Buddhism, 

(7) Prakrit and Jainism, 

(8) History, 

(9) Archaeology, 

(10) Indian Linguistics, 

(11) Dravidian Culture, 

(12) Philosophy and Religion and 

(13) Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. 


Information about additional Sections, if any, will be given in 
the next Bulletin. 

The following scholars have been elected Presidents of the 
different Sections. 

1. Vedic : 

Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

2. Iranian : 

Dr. J. M. Unwala, Parsl Students’ Hostel, 8, Gandaria 
Colony, Tardeo, Bombay. 

3. Classical Sanskrit : 

Prof. S. P. Chaturvedj, “Saraswat” Dharampet, Nag- 
pur. 

4. and 5. Islamic Culture and Arabic and Persian : 

Prof. Yoga Dhyan Ahuja, Doaba College, Jullun^ 

City. 
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6. Pali and Buddhism: 

Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, ’Aggarama Monastery, 
Ambalangoda (Ceylon). 

7. Prakrit and Jainism : 

Dr. IT. C. Bhayani, Bharatiya Vitfya Bhavan, Bom- 
bay. 

8. History: 

Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, “Usha”, 118, Shivaji Park, 
Bombay-28. 

9. Archaeology: 

Dr. B. Suimarao, Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, Baroda. 

JO. Indian Liny nisi us: 

Dr. M. A. Meiiendale, Deccan College, Research 
Institute, Poona-6. 

11. Drat: id ion Culture: 

Prof. R. P. Setiiu Pillai. University Buildings, 
Madras. 

12. Philosophy and Religion : 

Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, “Damodar Villa”, Poona-4. 

13. Technical Sciences and Fine Arts: 

Dr. C. C. Das Gupta, 5/18-a, Sevak Vaidya Street, 
P.O. Rashbihari Avenue, Calcutta-28. 

9 

14. Tamil: 

Shri T. P. Minakshisundaram, M.A., B.O.L., B.L., 
Head of the Dept, of Tamil, Madras University, 
Madras. 

Besides Sectional meetings, a varied programme consisting of 
symposia, learned lectures, visits to places of antiquarian interest 
and entertainments is being arranged by the Local Committee. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the success of a Session like 
this depends entirely on the active co-operation of Orientalists in 
this country. It is, therefore, earnestly requested that, 

1. All persons interested in Oriental Learning and Research 
should immediately enrol themselves as members of the Conference 
(A membership form is enclosed); 
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2. Scholars working in different branches vi v/mc ntology 

should prepare for the Session papers on subjects of their special 
study; and • 

3. Governments, Universities, Research Institutes and Col- 
leges should nominate Delegates to the Session and make suitable 
grants towards its expenses. 

Bov a fide Members of the Conference will be entitled to Railway 
concession in respect of journeys to and back from Annamalaina- 
gar. Details regarding the full programme of the Session, Railway 
concession, lodging and boarding arrangements at Annamalainagar, 
etc., will be given in subsequent Bulletins. 

Donations, Membership-foe, and papers intended to be read at 
the Session should be sent directly to one of the Local Secretaries 
as early as possible. 

Papers should reach the local secretary before 15th November. 
1955. Papers submitted should be original pieces of research and 
form a fresh contribution to the study of respective subjects; and 
they should be accompanied by summaries not exceeding a page in 
length. 


R. Ramanujachari — Con verier 
A. C II IDAMI5 ARANATHA CHETTIaR 
L. P. Kli. Ramanatiian Chettiar 
C. S. Venkateswaran 

Local Secretaries. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


18 th Session, Annamalainagar. 

2 6lh, 27 th and 28 th December, 1955. 

MEMBERSHIP FORM. 

Reg. No 

The Local Secretary, 

Eighteenth Session, All-India Oriental Conference, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar P.O., (S.I.). 

Dear Sir, 

I know the aims and objects' of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence and I sympathize with them. 

I desire to become- of the Conference 

and am sending herewith Us only, as my subscrip- 

tion. Kindly enrol me as such. 

I have attended previous Session of the Conference, 

the last two being those that were held at and at 

and I submitted paper papers, which was,' were 

accepted for the Session, and I am entitled to be a 

member of the Council 1 

Yours truly. 

Place 

Date 

Full Name 

(In Block Letters) 


Academic Qualifications 

Occupation 

Full Address 
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1. The Objects of the Conference shall be — 

(a) To briifg together Orientalists in order to take 

stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 

'research. 

(c) * To afford opportunities to scholars to give expres- 

sion to their views on their respective subjects, 
and to point out the difficulties experienced in the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 

among Oriental scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

(f) To do such other acts as may be considered neces- 

sary to promote advancement in Oriental learn- 
ing. 

2. Mention one of the following classes : — 

Patron: paying Rs. 3,000 or more. 

Benefactor: paying Rs. 1,000 or more. 

Life-Member: paying Rs. 100 in a lump sum or in not 
more than two instalments within one financial year. 

Full-Member: paying Rs. 10 per Session. 

Student-Member: paying Rs. 2 per Session. (Eligible to 
attend the public and sectional meetings only). 

3. The Council shall consist of all Members who have attended 
three or more Sessions of the Conference (including the one taking 
place at the time) and have submitted a paper or papers that have 
been accepted at any one or more of these Sessions. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCES. 

Eighteenth Session. 

Annamalai University. 


Annamalainagar, 
25th October, 1955. 


Bulletin No. 2. 

As already notified, the Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference is to be held at Annamalainagar on the 26th, 
27th and 28th December, 1955, under the auspices of the Annamalai 
University. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian 
Union, has kindly consented to fireside. Sri T. M. Narayanaswami 
Pillai, Vice-Chanct ilor, Annamalai University, is the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. 

In addition to the Sections mentioned in the First Bulletin, 
there will be a Tamil Section, with Professor T. P. Minakshisun- 
daram, M.A., B.L., M.O.L., Vidwan as its President. 

Popular lectures by distinguished scholars, illustrated with 
lantern slides, and symposia on important topics will be arranged, 
details of which will be intimated later. An exhibition of rarecoins, 
manuscripts, paintings, etc., is being arranged. Besides, there will 
be an entertainment programme. 

A copy of Tne University’s Environs’ dealing with the Anna- 
malai University and the neighbouring town of Chidambaram, rich 
in its historical, religious and cultural traditions, will be supplied 
free of cost to all the delegates on arrival. The Reception Com- 
mittee will provide facilities for delegates to visit the famous shrine 
of Lord Nataraja and Lord Covindaraj’a at Chidambaram. 

You are cordially invited to get yourself enrolled as a full mem- 
ber and contribute a paper on your specialised subject, if you have 
not already done so. The paper, ordinarily not exceeding 10 typed 
pages, together with its -ummary (not exceeding 200 words) may 
be sent by the 1st December, 1955. 

Delegates and members of the All-India Oriental Conference 
may avail themselves of the railway concession kindly allowed by 
the Railway Board. Bona fide delegates and members of the 
Annamalainagar session can, therefore, make their journey to and 
from Annamalainagar (which is one mile cast of Chidambaram, a 
station in the Southern Railway 152 miles south of Madras) by 
paying only single fare. Such delegates and members as have paid 
the membership fee will get signed certificates, on the production 
of which they will get the necessary concession from the Railway. 
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The members and Delegates attending the Annamalainagar 
session will be guests of the Reception Committee. They will be 
lodged in the University Hostels and will be served vegetarian 
meals. 

Members and Delegates are specially requested to fill in the 
form attached herewith and send it so as to reach us before the 1st 
December, 1955. 

Intimation 'regarding the date and time of arrival at Annamalai- 
nagar must reach the Local Secretaries at least ten days before the 
commencement of the session. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 

Dr. V. Raghavan, 

General Secretaries. 

Prof. R. Ramanujachari, {Convener), 

Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Cuettiar, 

Prof. 1.. P. KR. Ramanathan Chettiar, 

Dr. C. S. Vknkateswaran, 

Local Secretaries. 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

18th Session, Annamalai University, 
Annamalai na gar. 


To 

The Local Secretary, 

18th All-India Oriental Conference, 

Annamalai University, 

Annamalainagar, (S. India). 

Dear Sir, • 

I have received the Second Bulletin, and shall be able to attend 
the Conference. 


I shall send a paper for the 

ference, its title being 

with its summary will be sent before the 

My receipt No. 


Date 


Section of the Con- 
The paper together 


Yours faithfully, 


Full Name 


(In block letters) 


Address 


(In block letters) 



THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
Eighteenth Session. 

Anna malm University, Annamalainagar. 


1st December, 1955. 


BULLETIN No. 3. 

1. As already announced in the Second Bulletin the Eighteenth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held at Anna- 
malainagar under the auspices of the Annamalai University on 26th, 
27th and 28th of December, 1955. (Annamalainagar is one mile 
east of Chidambaram Rv. Station in the Southern Railway, 152 
miles south of MADRAS-EGMORE Ry. STATION). You are 
cordially invited to attend and participate in the proceedings. 

2. The inaugural meeting will be held in the Srinivasa Sastri 
Hall of the Annamalai University at 11 a.m. on Monday, the 26th 
Deceber. Sri S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India has 
kindly consented to open the proceedings. Members are requested 
to be in their seats half an hour earlier. 

3. All Sectional meetings, symposium, public lectures with 
lantern slides, council meetings and the entertainment programmes 
will be held in the various halis of the University. 

4. Arrangements for the Hoarding and Lodging of the mem- 
bers, who have got themselves enrolled as members, will be made 
in the Hostels of the University. 

5. Members will alight at Chidambaram Ry. Station for 
Annamalainagar. Members, are requested kindly to intimate to us 
the date and the train by which they Intend to arrive, before the 
10th of December at the latest. An abstract of train timings from 
MADRAS EGMORE to CHIDAMBARAM and back, as well as to 
other places of interest in South is enclosed for the benefit of mem- 
bers. Transport, will be arranged for members from Chidambaram 
Ry. Station to Annamalainagar. Members are requested to bring 
light bedding with them. 

[It will not be possible for members to secure suitable accom- 
modation outside the University campus.] 

6. Members are requested to write directly to he Station 

Master, Chidambaram Ry. Station, for reservation of their seats 
for their return journey at least 15 days earlier. They are also 
requested kindly to communicate to us the date on which they intend 
to commence their return journey, so that we might inform the 
Railway authorities accordingly. « 
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7. Lady delegates desiring separate accommodation will be 
lodged in Wo?pen Students’ Hostel of the University. These mem- 
bers are requested to intimate to us earlier. 

8. Members of the Reception Committee, donors and local 
members of the Conference are requested to kindly arrange to get 
their packets containing a badge, a book of summaries, invitation 
cards and entertainment passes from the office of the Conference in 
the University campus, on 21th December between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. Member? accommodated in the hostels will get their packets 
on arrival. 

9 The Reception Committee will provide facilities for dele- 
gates to visit the famous shine at Chidambaram. 

R. Ramanujachari 
A. Ciiidambaranatiia Chettiar 
L. P. KR. Ramanathan Ciiettiar 
C. S. Venkateswaran, 

Local Secretaries. 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 

The Reception Committee of the 18th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference requests the pleasure of your company at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Session at the Sastri Hall, Annamalai 
University on Monday, the 26th December, 1955 at 11 a.m. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, Indian Union, has kindly consented 
to preside over the session. 

Prof. R. Ramanujachari, Convener. 

Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, 

Prof. L. P. KR. Ramanathan Chettiar, 

Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran, 

( Local Secretaries). 

T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, 

Chairman, 

Reception Committee. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 
Annamalainagar. » 

ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
18th Session. 


President : 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India. 

26th, 27th and 28th December, 1955. 


PROGRAMME. 

Monday, the 26th December, 1955. 

Morning : 

9-00 a.m. — Meeting of the retiring Executive Committee. 

11-00 a.m. — Inaugural Function. 

Formation of the Presidential procession. 

The procession will enter the Sastri Hall. 

Prayer. 

Welcome address by Lt.-Col. Sri T. M. Narayana- 
swamy Pillai, Vice-Chancellor. 

Reading of Messages by Local Secretary. 

Presidential address by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India. 

Announcement regarding the presentation of the 
felicitation volume to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat- 
ter jee by General Secretary. 

Speech by the Secretary of the Linguistic Society of 
India. 

Presentation by the President. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter jee’s reply. 

Resolution (General Secretary). 

Annuoncements (General Secretary and Local 
Secretary). 

National Anthem. 

3-00 p.m. — Meeting of the Sectional Presidents and the Sec- 
tional Secretaries to fix up a detailed time-table 
for the sectional meetings. 

5-30 p.m. — TEA at the Senate Hall. 

8-30 p.m. — Music by Professor Isai Arasu M. M. Dandapani 
Desikar and Party. 



Tuesday, the 27 th December, 1955. 


Morning : 

8-30 a.m — Sectional President’s Addresses (in two halls) Vide 
Note Below" 1 

10- 30 a.m. — Reading of papers in all the sections in the respec- 

tive halls. 

11- 30 a.m. — Symposium (Sastri ilail). 

Evening : 

2- 00 p.m. — Sectional Presidents’ Addresses. 

3- 30 p.m. — Reading of papers in all the respective sections. 

4- 15 p.m. — TEA at the Senate Hall. 

5- 30 p.m. — Symposium in Hall No. JO. 

8-30 p.m. — Concert Pageant by Artistes of the Saraswathi 
Gana Nilayam, Madras and others-Sastrj Hall. 

*Sectional Presidents' Addresses : 

Group A. Mathmatics Hall No. 1. 

8- 30 to 9-00 a.m. (i) Vedic. 

9- 00 to 9-30 a.m. (ii) Classical Sanskrit. 

9-30 to 10-00 a.m. (iii) History. 

10-00 to 10-30 a.m. (iv) Religion and Philosophy. 

2- 00 to 2-30 p.m. (v) Linguistics. 

2-30 to 3-00 p.m. (vi) Pali and Buddhism. 

3- 00 to 3-30 p m. (vii) Prakrit & Jainism. 

Group B. Room No. 10 

(i) Arabic and Persian. 

(ii) Islamic Culture. 

(iii) Iranian Culture. 

(iv) Technical Science and Fine Arts. 

(v) Archaeology. 

(vi) Dravidian Culture. 

(vii) Tamil. 

Papers will be read in the several sections in the Halls indicated 
in the next page. 

Wednesday, the 28 th December 1955 

Morning : 

8-30 a.m. — Sectional meetings and reading of papers. 

10-30 a.m. — Meeting of the Council. 
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2-30 p.m. — Sectional meetings-Meeting of the executive 

1 Committee. 

5-00 p.m. — TEA at the Senate Hall. . / 

5-30 p.m. — Concluding session at the Sastri Hall. 

8-00 p.m. — Dance-Sastri Hall. 

EXHIBITION : In the Library Hall ( Upstairs ) open between 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m. on all the days of the Conference. 

Sectional Meetings for Reading of Papers : 

Vedic. — Room No. 27 

Classical Sanskrit. — Room No. 26 

History. — Room No. 16 

Religion and philosophy. — Mathematics Hall No. 5 

Linguistics. — Botany Hall 

Pali and Buddhism. — Room No. 24 

Prakirit and Jainism. — Room No. 31 

Arabic and Persian. — Room No. 23 

Islamic Culture. — Room No. 22 

Iranian Culture. — Room No. 21 

Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. — Room No. 33 

Archaeology. — Room No. 18 

Dravidian Culture. — Mathematics Hall No. 1 

Tamil. — Room No. 10. 

Daily routine for delegates 

7-00 a.m. — Breakfast (in the Dinning Halls) 

1-00 p.m. — Lunch ” 

7-00 p.m. — Dinner ” 

ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

18th Session 
Anaamalai University 


Entertainment 


Concert Pageant : 

27th December 1955, 8-30 p.m. to 10-30 p.m. 

Participants : 

Artistes of the Saraswathi Gana Nilayam, Madras and others. 

Note: — India, in the course of her long cultural history, has 
evolved many types of concerts. There are concerts belonging to 
the realms of art music, sacred music, dance music, folk music and 
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martial music, besides operas and dance dramas. In to-day’s pro- 
gramme the different types of concerts are presented approximately 
in the order df their evolution. 

Folk music is the earliest; next comes devotional music and 
still later art music in all its ramified forms. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Invocatory Song. 

2. Folk music and folk dance; Kummi, Kolattam and Pinnal 

Kolattam. 

3. Vedic music: Rig and Saman chants. 

4. Tevaram: Tirugnana Sambandar -(7th cen. A.D.) sing 

ing a hymn extempore in front of a temple. 

5. Jayadeva (11th cen.) singing an ashtapadi hymn and his 

wife Padmavathi dancing to it. 

C. Arunagirinathar (15th cent.) singing a Tiruppugazh song. 

7. A scene from the Tclugu opera: Pallaki Seva Prabandham 

of Shahaji Maharaja (1681-1710). 

8. A scene from a Kuravanji Nataka — folk dance drama. 

9. Divayanama Sankirtanam: Rhajana as an institution and 

as a form of group worship comes into existance with 
all its ritualistic details in the early 18th century. 

10. Kalakshepam (19th cent. Kirtan). An episode from the 

story of Kuchela. 

11. Bharatanatyam — Tillana. 

12. An item of Martial music (Veera gitam) — a victorious army 

being welcomed with music and dance. 

13. A scene from the Telugu opera: Nowkacharitram of Thya- 

garaja. 

14. Sangita Rangavalli — musical kolam. 

15. A modern concert with full accompaniments. 

16. Latest developments — Seven stringed Voilin — a solo item. 

MANGALAM. 


II 



List of Section Secretaries and Presidents 
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Prof* T* P. Minashisundaram 



APPENDIX III 


List of Donors : 

Rs. 

1. Government of India: 1,000/- 

2. Government of Madras: 1,000/- 

3. Shri M. A. Chidambaram Chettiar: 250/- 

4. Thiruvaduthurai Athinam: 200/- 

5. Shri Karumuthu Thyagaraja Chettiar: 50/- 

6. Shri D. P. Karmarkar: 10/- 



List of Life-Members of the All-India O^/ental 
Conference. 


1. Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., D.Litt., Angre’s Wadi, 

Girgaon, Bombay. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Esqr., Director of Archaeo- 

logy, Ilyderabad-Deccan. 

3. II. II. Maharaja Sri Vibhutinarain Sngh Bahadur, B. A., 

Fort, Ramnagar, Banars State, U.P. 

4. Mahanta Sri Shivacharan Bharati Shastri, Mathadhish, 

Dularpur Math, P.O. Teghara, Dist. Monghyr (Bihar). 

5. Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 43, Kailas Bose Street, 

Calcutta. 

6. Kumar Sri Taranand Sinha, B.A., M.L.A., Zamindar, 

Chauri Kothi, Bhagalpur. 

7. Sir Hargovind Misra, Kt., O.B.E., Misra Hosiery, Kanpur, 

(U.P.) 

8. Dr. Nilakantha Dutt, B.L., Ph.D. D.Litt., Post Graduate Dept, 
of Pali and Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, 39, Ramanand, Chatterji Street Calcutta. 

9. Sri Gangananda Sinha, M.A., M.L.C., ‘Sachiva Sadan’, 
Darbhanga. 

10. Kumar Sri Krishnananda Singji, Krishnagarh Estate, 

Sultangunj, P.O. Bhagalpur. 

11. Dewan Bahadur Sri Kameshwar Narain Singh ji, Narahan 

Estate, P.O. Narahan, Darbhanga. 

12. H. E. Sri M. S. Aney, M.A., LL.B., Governor of Bihar, 

Patna. 

13. Sri Awadh Bihari Prasad, Banglagarh, Darbhanga. 

14. Sri Chhogmal Chopra, President Jain Swetambar Terapan- 

thi Mahasabha, 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

15. Sri Lakshman Prasad Singh ji, Rai Sahib Ki Deorhi, 

Darbhanga. 

16. Sri Jyoti Prasad Singh, Mubbi, Darbhanga. 

17. Sri Umesa Mishra, Kaithar Estate, Katihar, Dist. Purnea. 

18. Sri Ram Prasad Singh ji, Anandabhavan, Darbhanga. 

19. B. Sri Padmanabha Prasad ji, Padma Kutir, Darbhanga. 

20. Sri Jagdish Nandan Singh ji, Madhubani Estate, Madhu- 

bani, Darbhanga. 
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21. Sri NV Mallikarjuna Sastri, >M.A., Principal, Srichandra 

Rajendra Veda Maha-Pathashala, Cherajput, Bangalore. 

22. Sri Jagannath Mishra, Dilkhusbagh, Palace, Darbhanga. 

23. Sir C. P. N. Singh, Kt., Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 

Patna. 

• 

24. Kumar Shri Baidyanath Chaudhury, B.A., Durgaganj, 

Purnoa. 

25. Sri Jugeshwar Singh Saheb, Mubi Deorhi, Darbhanga. 

2G. Sri Rukamanda Bairoliya, Bara Bazar, Darbhanga. 

27. Sri Kaladhari Singhji, Raghopur Deorhi, P.O. Sakri, 

District Darbhanga. 

28. Sri N. P. Daruka, Gulloo Bara, Darbhanga. 

29. Raja Bahadur Sriman Visheshwar Singhji, Bela Palace, 

Darbhanga. 

30. Sriman Chandradhari Singhji, Chandranagar Deorhi, Ranti, 

Ranti, P.O. Madhubani, District Darbhanga. 

31. Dr. Amaranatha Jha, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., F.R.S.L., 

Sahityavidyavachaspati, Maya, George Town, Allahabad. 

32. Sri Mantradhari Singh, Madhubani Estate, Madhubani, 

Darbhanga. 

33. Sri Ramachandra Narayan Natu, M.A., G89, Sadashiv Peth, 

Natu Bag, Poona-2. 

34. Shrimant Shamji Kheta, Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

35. Lala Jai Naram, Mohan Nagar, Nagpur. 

36. Seth Gopaldas Mohta, Temple Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

37. Shrimant D. C. Sutaria, Proprietor, Bombay Cycle Stores,. 

Mahal, Nagpur. 

38. Shrimant B. J. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. ‘ 

39. Shrimant G. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

40. Shrimant K. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

41. Shrimant M. G. Chitnavis, Chitnavispura, Nagpur. 

42. Shrimant P. G. Buty, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

43. Shrimant K. S. Chitnavis, Landlord, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

44. Shrimant D. K. Desmukh, Jahagirdar of Parwa, Dist. 

Yeotmal. 

45. Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur. 

45. Shrimant L. S. Desmukh, Mahal, Nagpur. 

46. Shrimant M. N. Ghatate, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

47. Sri Iyengar, Pt. Krishnaswami Nagappa’s Block Shriram- 

pur, Bangalore. 
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48. Prof. M. A. Kazi, Retired Professor, Sayaji'Ganj, Baroda. 

49. Prof. D. D. Kosambi, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona-4. 

50. Sri Hussan Lai Nayar, Ry. Clearng Account Office, S.T.E.P. 

Section, Delhi. 

51. Sri V. R. Pandit, 8, Setalvad Road, Napean Sea Road. 

Bombay. 

52. Prof. Visva Bandhu Shastri, Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur, 

E. Punjab. 

53. Dr. Raghu Vira, Old Assembly Rest House, Nagpur. 

54. Sri K. J. Gopal Shastri, Pantuluvary, Upstairs, Masuli- 

patam, S. India. 

55. Sri Ilira Lai Amrit Lai, Bombay. 

56. Dr. (Srimati) Kalyani Malik, Calcutta. 

57. Surya Kant, Jullandhar. 

58. Sri A. N. Jani, Baroda. 

59. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona. 

60. Sri S. N. Pandia, Lucknow. 

61. Shri S. S. Malvvad, Dharwar. 

62. Shri Bansheer Bhat. 

63. Dr. Irach Jahangir Taraporewala, Bombay. 



C. LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


1. Sri Achai^a, G. S., Rajahmundry. 

2. Sri Acharya, P., Bhuvaneswar. 

3. Shri Hams Raj Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 

4. Shri Surendra Mohan Aggrawal, Ludhiana. 

5. Dr. Y. P. Aggarwal, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Department of 

Hindi, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

6. Prof. Jagannatha Agrawal, Jullundur City. 

7. Shri R. C. Agrawala, Jodhpur. 

8. Yog Dhvan Ahuja, M.A., Ph.D., Doaba College, Jullundur 

City. 

9. P. Alalasundaram Chettiar, “Sivanagam” Professors’ 

Colony, Tambaram. 

10. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Patna University, Ranighat Quarters, 

Patna-6. 

11. Sri Amarchand, Ujjain. 

12. C. Amritaganesan, 12, Monteith Road, Madras-8. 

13. Shri Anantalal Thakur. 

14. H. S. Ananthanarayana, Research Fellow, Deccan College, 

Poona-6. 

15. Sri V. Anjaneya Sarma, Presidency College, Madras. 

16. Shri M. Annamalai, *M.A., Department of Tamil, Anna- 
malainagar. 

17. Sri *Kesiraju Venkata Narasimha Appa Rao, Principal, 

S.V.J.V. Sanskrit-College, Kovvur, West Godavari Dist- 
rict, Andhra State. 

18. Sri P. S. R. Appa Rao, 46, Dr. Besant Road, Madras-14. 

16. Sri K. R. Applachari, Principal, Teachers’ College, Tuti- 
corin. 

20. Vinayak Mahadev Apte, M.A., Ph.D., (Cantab). Head of the 

Department of Sanskrit, University of Saugar, Saugar 
(M.P.) 

21. Sri Shridar Hari Apte, Ahmedabad. 

22. Sri Abraham Arulappan, Palayamcottah. 

2§. Sri K. Arumugham, Madurai. 
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24. Prof. S. Arumuga Mudaiiyar, Principal, /v.T. College, 

Tiruparoyturai, Trichi Dt. 

25. Sri S. K.. Arunachalam. 

26. Sri Ronald Eaton Asher, c/o, Mr. M. K. Dharmeswaran, 

B.A. R.T., Sivun Koil Slr-^t, Chengam N.A. Dt. 

ft 

27. Dr. B. L. Atroya, Bananas University, Banaras. 

28. Audi Lakshmi, Govt. of India Research* Scholar, Telugu 

Dept. Uni vc i*-jity of Madras. Madras -5. 

29. Srhri D. Balasubiamanian, Dept, of History, Annamalai- 

nagar 

30. Sri M. D. Baia-iubrahmu'nyam, Professor, Jaffna College, 

Vaddukoddai, Ceylon. 

31. Dr. Jagban K. Balbir, Prof, and Head of the Sanskrit Dept. 

K.N. Govt. College, Gyampur (Banaras) U.P. 

32. Dr. Banerjee, A.C., Lucknow. 

33. Mrs. Roma Banerjee, Lucknow . 

34. Biswanath Banerjee, Vidya Bhavana, Santiniketan, West 

Bengal. 

35. Sri M. R. Banerjee. 

36. Sri Satya Rangan Banerjee, 5F, Nebubagan Lane, 

Caicutta-3 

37. Bapat Purushottam Vishvanatha, Svadhyaaya, 772, Shivaji- 

nagar, Poona-4. 

33. Sri K. R. Barman, Gauhati. 

39. I'wijmtdra Nath Rasu, 33, \binash Sashmal Lane, 

Calcutta-10. 

40. Mrs. Jva Basu, 33, Abinash Sashmal Lane, Calcu.tta-10. 

i 

41. Mrs. Belvalkar. 

42. Evnest Bender, Room No. 419, Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 

43. Smt. Khagirahbai. T, Wai City. 

44. Gopalakrishna Bhat. K. Teacher, Mahjana Sanskrit (College, 

Perdala, Nirchal P.O.S. Kanara. 

45. Govinda Bhat. V. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

Perdala, Nirchal, PP.O.S. Kanara. 

46. Govind Keshav Bhat. 360, Gujarat College Road, Ahmeda- 

bad-6. 

47. Sri Krishna Bhat K. Mahajana Sanskrit College, Perdala, 

Nirchal, P.O.S. Kanara. 

48. Sri Mahabala Bhat D. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

Perdala, Nirchal. P.O.S. Kanara. ‘ 
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a Bhat. P. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 
Perdala, Nirchal. P.O.S. Kanara. 

50. Mahalinga Bhat. U. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

Perdala, Nirchal. P.O.S. Kanara. 

51. Shankaranarayana Bhat. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit Col- 

lege, Pepadala, Nirchal. P.O.S. Kanara. 

52. Subraya *Bhat. A. Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

Perdala, Nirchal. P.O.S. Kanara. 

53. B. M. Subraya Bhat, Teacher, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

High School, Perdala, Nirchal P.O.S. Kanara. 

54. Banseedher Bhat, M.A., 58, Pritamnagar, Ellis-Bridge, 

Ahmedabad-6. 

55. Bhatt, Govindlal Hargovind, Shaku’ntal, Kharivan Road, 

Boroda. 

56. Purushottam Nanalal Bhatt, 7, Avchal Liladhar Buildings. 

Sanghani-Estate, Agra Road, Ghatkopar (Bombay -39). 

57. Narayana Bhatt. D. Professor, Mahajana Sanskrit College, 

Nirchal P.O., S. Kanara. 

58. Bhatbatosh Bhattacharya, Bhatpara, Dt. 24 Parganas, West 

Bengal. 

59. Bhattacharyya Durgamohan, 42a, Jibankrishna Mitra Road, 
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ALL* INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Minutes of*the Meeting of the Executive Committee 

A meeting of* the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference held at 9 A.M. on Monday, the 2Gth December 1955, in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Annamaiainagar. The following mem- 
bers were present: — 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dv. V. ltaghavan, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. S. K. Chatter ji, Shri P. C. Divanji, 
Pro. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dr. A. I). Pusalkar, Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Prof. 
R. Ramanujachari, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, was in the Chair. 

(1) The minutes of the meetings of the Executive Committee 

held at Ahmedabad on the doth October 1953 and the 1st 
November 1953 were confirmed. 

(2) The following resolution of condolence proposed by the 

Chairman was passed, all members standing: — 

Resolution 1 : “Resolved that the Executive Committee of the 
All India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of deep 
sorrow at the sad demise of Dr. II. L. Ilariyappa, of the Mysore 
University, who was elected a member of the Executive Committee 
in November 193.” 

(3) Dr. R. N. Da'ndekar submitted the audited accounts of the 

Conference for the years 1953 and 1954. On a motion 
moved by Dr. P. L. Vaidya and seconded by Pro. H. D. 
Velankar the following resolution was passed: — 

Resolution 2 : “Resolved that the audited accounts of the Con- 
ference for the years 1953 and 1954, as submitted by the General 
Secretary, be and are hereby passed.” 

(For the audited accounts, see appendix I of this report). 

(4) On a motion moved by A. N. Upadhye and seconded by Dr. 

A. D. Pusalkar, the following resolution regarding the 
appointment of auditor was passed: — 

Resolution 3 : — Resolved that Messrs G. M. Oka and Co., Poona, 
be and are hereby appointed Auditors of the Conference for the 
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years 1956 and 1957 ; resolved further that the Auditors be paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 25/- for each of these years.” 

» r 

At this stage, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan arrived and took the 
Chair. 

(5) Dr. R. N. Dandekar made a statement on the action taken 

by him on the resolutions passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at Ahmedabad : — 

(a) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that he 

had written to Dr. Amarnath Jha drawing his atten- 
tion to the failure of the Local Secretary of the Dar- 
bhanga Session to submit to the Executive Committee 
the audited accounts of that Session and requesting 
him to look into the matter. He read out Dr. Jha’s 
reply in which he had promised to do the needful. 
However, in view of Dr. Jha’s sad demise, the Com- 
mittee, while reiterating its disapproval of the Local 
Secretary’s action, decided not to pursue the matter 
further. 

(b) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that he had 

communicated to the Government of India the resolu- 
tion passed by the Conference urging Government to 
take early steps i’n the matter of starting a Central 
Institute of Indology and that Government had ac- 
knowledge the receipt of his communication. He 
further informed the Committee that it was generally 
known that Government were taking active steps in 
the matter. 

(c) Dr. R. N. Dandekar informed the Committee that some 

definite steps were expected to be taken by the new 
Executive Committee in connection with the prepara- 
tion and publication by the Conference of a biennial 
Bibliography of Indology. 

(6) Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported to the committee that Vol. 2 

of the Proceedings of the Lucknow Session was ready 
and was being dispatched to the Members of that Ses- 
sion. He further reported that the printing of the 
volume of the Proceedings of the Ahmedabad Session 
was nearly completed and that the volume would be dis- 
patched to Members of that Session by the end of 
January 1956. On his recommendation the following 
resolution was passed in this connection: — 

Resolution 4: “Resolved that volume 2 of the Proceedings of 
the Lucknow Session of the Conference be priced at Rs. 8/- per 
copy; resolved further that the General Secretaries be authorised 
to fix up the price of the Proceedings of the Ahmedabad Session of 
the Conference.” 
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(7) On a motion moved by Professor Ramanujachari and 

seconded by £)r. R. N. Dandekar the following resolu- 
tion *was passed : — 

Resolution 5: Resolved that it be recommended to the Council 
of the Conference that the following ten persons be coopted on the 
Council on behalf, of the Local Committee (as per Rule 10 (b) (i): 
(1) Shri T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, (2) Prof. li. Ramanujachari, 
(3) Prof. L. P. 1^. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, (4) Prof. G. Subramania 
Pillai, (5) Pro. Avasu M. AI. Dandapani Desikai’, (6) Dr. C. S. 
Venkateswaran, (7) Shri M. P. Damodaram (8) Shri S. Ramaswami 
Naidu, (9) Shri Meenashisundaram, and (10) Shri L. Lakshman 
Chettiar ” 

(8) Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported that Pro. A. Siddiqui, Presi- 

dent of the Islamic Culture Section, was unable to 
attend the Session owing to indisposition. On his re- 
commendation, the following resolution was passed in 
this connection: — 

Resolution 6: “Resolved that the Islamic Culture Section and 
the Arabic and Persian Section be combined and that Dr. Yoga 
Dhyan Ahuja, the President of the Arabic and Persian Section, be 
requested to preside over the joint Section.” 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting was dissolved. 


R. DANDEKAR 
General Secretary. 

18-1-1956. 


S. RADIIAKR1SIINAN 

Chairman. 


IV 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 


Receipts and Payments Account for the pear ending 



31 st December, 1954. 

Receipts : 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

With Treasurer including two 10 year 3^ per 
cent Certificates 

16,131 

3 

8 

With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/B. 
Account 

6,733 

13 

4 

In Cash 

321 

7 

9 

... 

23,186 

8 

9 

Interest on Deposit of two 10 Year 3^ per cent 
Treasury Certificates 

420 

0 

0 

Interest on S.B. Account 

94 

4 

0 

Subscription for Membership from Lady Wilson 
Museum, Dharampur ( Annamalainagar) 

10 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 

8 

0 


23,711 

4 

0 

Payments : 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

By Printing of Note-papers, etc. 

18 

15 

9 

Postage and Stationery 

48 

2 

0 

Remuneration to Auditor for 1953 

25 

0 

0 

C. S. Deshpande 

250 

0 

0 

Pro. L. Hambis, International Union of Orien- 
talists, Paris 

69 

13 

0 

Dr. Umesh Misra for books packing, etc. 

8 

3 

0 

Miscellaneous 

43 

7 

6 

Total Expenditure ... 

463 

9 

3 

Balance on 1 — 1 — 1955 ... 

23,247 

11 

6 


23,711 

4 

9 
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Balance : 

ES. A. P. 

1. With Treasurer including two ten year 3^ 

per cent Certificates ... 16,131 3 8 

2. With Poona Central Co-operative Bank 

S/B. Account ... 6,949 4 7 

3. In Cash on Hand ... 167 3 3 


23,247 11 6 


Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced 
to us and information given to us during the course of our audit. 

(Sd.) R. N. Dandekar, 
General Secretary. 


(Sd.) G. M. Oka & Ct, 

Chartered Accountants. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, POONA-4. 


4 

Receipts and Payments Account for the year ending 
31st December, 1954. 


Receipts : 


To Balance at commencement: 



RS. 

A. 

P. 

With Treasurer at Nagpur 

4,131 

3 

8 

Treasury Savings Deposit two Certificates ... 

12,000 

0 

0 

With Dr. A. S. Altekar 

5 

0 

0 

With Poona Central Co-operative Bank S/B. 




Account 

5,889 

8 

7 

Cash on hand 

344 

3 

0 

... 

22,369 

15 

3 

Subsrciption for Memberships 

860 

0 

0 

Interest on S.B. Account 

499 

7 

0 

... 

23,729 

6 

3 

Payments : 





RS. 

A. 

P. 

Remuneration to G. S. Deshpande 

250 

0 

0 

Printing of Note-papers, etc. 

54 

1 

6 

Postage and Stationery 

111 

15 

0 

Railway Freight and carting , 

95 

8 

0 

Audit fees for 1952 

25 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

6 

5 

0 

Total Expenditure ... 

542 

13 

6 

Balance on 1 — 1 — 1954 ... 

23,186 

8 

9 

... 

23,729 

6 

3 


Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced 
to us and information given to us during the course of our audit. 

(Sd.) R. N. Dandekar, 

General Secretary,. 

(Sd.) G. M. OKE & CO., 

Chartered Accounts, 
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RS. k. P. 

Balance : 

1. With Treasurer including two ten year 3£ 

per cent Certificates ... 16,131 3 8 

2. With Poona Central Co-operative Bank 

S/B. Acct. « ... 6,733 13 4 

3. In cash qn hand ... 321 7 9 

... 23,186 8 9 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


.Minutes of the Meeting of the Council. 

A meeting of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at 
10-30 a.m. on Wednesday, the 28th December 1955, in the Zoology 
Hall of the Annamalai University. The following members regis- 
tered their attendence: 

A. S. Altekar, K. A. Nilakanta Satsri, Suniti Kumar Chat- 
terji, P. C. Divanji, Yoga Dhyan Ahuja, K. Chattopadhyaya, Suku- 
mar Sen, Aryendra Sharma, R. M. Shastri, S. K. Belvalkar, D. D. 
Kapadia, M. S. Irani, J. M. Unvala, C. C. Das Gupta, D. G. Mahajan, 
R. P. Kangle, K. R. Potdar, S. S. Bhave, V. M. Apte, C. G. Kashikar, 
R. G. Ilarshe, R. R. Deshpande, C. B. Gupta, V. G. Rahurkar, S. Y. 
Dhonde, M. D. Paradkar, M. M. Patkar, T. G. Mainkar, R. N. Sar- 
desai, E. I). Kulkarni, M. V. Mahashabde, G. V. Devasthali, Yogen- 
dra Moti, H. C. Iyengar, K. T. Pandurangi, P. V. Bapat, Kamalabai 
Deshpande, R ; P. Setliu Pillai, G. K. Bhat, M. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Miss. P. U. Kaikini, T. M. Narayanaswami, L. Lakshman Chettiar, 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, S. P. Chaturvedi, II. D. Velankar, A. N. 
Upadhye, H. L. Jain, A. G. Mangrulkar, A. S. V. Pant, Durgamohan 
Bhattacharyya, G. II. Godbole, A. L. Thakur, T. A. V. Dikshitar, S. 
Ranganatha Sarma, II. R. Aggarwala, S. L. Katre, E. V. V. Ragha- 
vacharya, II. R. Rangacarya Iyengar, N. Sivarama Sastry, M. A. 
Mehendale, U. P. Shah, J. S. Jetty, C. S. Venkata Krishna, R. Rama- 
nujachari, M. Upcndra Sarma, S. Ramaswami Naidu, T. D. Meena- 
kshisundaram, L. P. K. It. Ramanathan Chettiar, K. Venkateswara 
Sarma, K. Ramakrishna Aiyer, A. C. Chettiar, S. Venkatasubra- 
mania Iyer, V. P. Rao, P. Samba Sivarao, J. M. Somasundaram, V. 
Raghavan, R. N. Dandekar. 

i 

In the absence of the President* Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, took the Chair. 

1. The minutes of the meeting of the Council held at Ahmeda- 
bad on the 1st November, 1953 were confirmed. 

2. On a motion moved by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the following 
resolution was passed: — 

' -•*! ! 

Resolution 1: “Resolved that, as recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the following ten persons be coopted on the 
Council as per Rule 10 (b) i : 

1. Shri T. M. Narayanswami Pillai, 2. Prof. R. Ramanu- 
jachari, 3. Prof. L. R. K. R. Ramanathan Chettiar, 4. Prof. G. Subra- 
matnia Pillai, 5. Prof. Isai Arasu M. M. Dandapani Desikar, 6. Dr. 
C. S. Venkateswaran, 7. Shri M. P. Damodaran, 8. Shri S. Rama- 
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swami Naidu, 9. Shri T. D. Meenakshisundaram and 10. Shri L. 
Lakshman Chettiar.” . 

3. Dr. R. N. Dandekar reported that the following persons 
were duly nominated in connection with the election of eighteen 
members to the new Executive Committee of the Conference: 

• 

1. Aggarwal, II. R., 2. Agrawala, V. S., 3. Aiyaswami Sas- 
tri, 4. Altekar, A.*S., 5. Balasubramanya Aiyar, 6. Bapat, P. V., 7. 
Belvalkar, S. K., 8. Bhave, S. S., 9. Chakravarti Chintaharan, 10. 
Chakravarthi, N. P., 11. Chatter ji, B. K., 12. Chattopadhya, K. C., 
13. Chaturvedi, S. P., 14. Chhabra, B. C., 15. Dandekar, R. N. f 16 
Das, Har Mohan, 17. Dave, J. II., 18. lie, S. K., 19. Deshpande, R. R., 
20. Devasthali, 11. V., 21. Divanji, P. C., 22. Divekar, R. R., 23. 
Gupta. C. B., 24. Ilarshe, R. G , 25. Jagnn Nath, 2(5. Jain, II. L., 27. 
Kane, P. V., 28. Karmarkar, R. D., 29. Katre, B. M., 30. Mahajan, 
D. G., 31. Mehendale, M. A., 32. Mirashi, V. V., 33. Nilakantha 
Sastri, 34. Panchamukhi, R. B., 35. Pandey, K. C., 36. Parekh, R. C., 
37. Pusalkar, A. D., 38 Radhakrishnnn, B., 39. Raghavan, V., 40. 
Ramachandran, T. N., 41. Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 42. Sarma. 
Aryendra, 43. Sarma, M. Upendra, 44. Sen Sukumar, 45. Sethnpillai, 
R. P., 46. Shivaram Shastvi, 47. Sirkar, D. C., 48. Srinivasachari, P., 
49. Srinivasan, K. R., 50. Subramanya Aiyar, 51. Taraporavala, I. 
J. S., 52. Tripathi, K. B., 53. Trivedi, II. V., 54. Upadhye, A. N., 55. 
Vaidya, P. I,., 56. Velankar, II. D., 57. Venkateswaran, C. B. 

The Council then proceedded to elect eighteen members to the 
new Executive Committee. The President nominated Dr. M. M. 
Patkar, Dr. S. L. Katre, Prof. A. L. Thakur, and Shri K. V. Sharma 
to act as scrutineers for the election. 

4. The Chairman then moved the following resolution which 
was carried unanimously: — 

Resolution 2: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference learns with satisfaction that active steps are 
being taken by Government .of India for establishing a Central 
Institute of Indology and hopes that it will be possible for Govern- 
ment to bring this Institute into being without any further delay." 

5. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri moved and Dr. R. N. Dan- 
dekar seconded the following resolution which was passed unani- 
mously : — 

Resolution 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference welcomes the steps taken by the Deccan Col- 
lege Research Institute, Poona, and the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, to reorganise the machinery and programme 
of work in connection with the “New Sanskrit Dictionary" under- 
taken by the Institute, with a view to speeding up and improving 
the work. This Conference expresses its thanks to the Central 
Ministry of Education, States, and other official and non-official 
bodies, which have so far patronised the work with financial aid; 
it further desires to draw the attention of all State Governments 
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and Universities in the country to the importance of this great 
national literary undertaking and appeals to them to come forward 
to -render to it liberal financial help.” 

6. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji moved and Dr. Yoga Dhyan 
Ahuja seconded the following resolution. Principal S. P. Chatur- 
vedi, Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, and Prof. K. ,A- Nilakanta Sastri 
participated in the discussion which followed. Eventually the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously: — 

Resolution 4: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference appeals to the authorities of the Annamalai 
University that, with a view of making Tamil Literature more 
widely read and more critically and scientifically studied by scholars 
all over the world, they bring out a Corpus of the Sangam Litera- 
ture, with text in Tamil script and Roman transliteration and an 
English translation.” 

7. The Chairman moved the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously : — 

Resolution 5: “This Eighteenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference expresses its appreciation of the action of the 
Madras University in sponosoring the tour of European Libraries 
by Dr. V. Raghavan for the purpose of cataloguing Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts and hopes that the University will soon publish the Survey 
prepared by him of nearly 20,000 manuscripts, for which no printed 
catalogues are so far available.” 

After a vote of thanks to Chair the meeting terminated. 


A. S. Altekar, 

Chairman. 

26—1—1956. 


R. N. Dandekar, 

General Secretary. 

18—1—1956. 



ALVINDIA oriental conference. 


Minutes of th$ meeting of the New Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference was held at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, the 28th 
December, 1955, in the Zoology Hall of the Annamalai University. 
The following members were present: 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. G. V. Devasthali, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr. M. A. Mehendale, Dr. A. 
N. Upadhye, Dr. C. S. Venkatewaran, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Prof. R. R. Deshpande, Dr. C. B. Gupta, and 
Dr. S. S. Bhave. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar was voted to the Chair. 

1. Election of the President : 

Dr. S- K. Belvalkar proposed and Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
seconded the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 1. “Resolved that Dr. A. S. Altekar be elected 
General President of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

2. Election of the Vice-President: 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri proposed and Dr. R. N. Dande- 
kar seconded the following resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Resolution 2: “Resolved that Dr. P. C. Bagchi be elected 
Vice-President of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

3. Election of the Treasurer : 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 3: “Resolved that Prof. V. V. Mirashi be 
elected Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Conference.” 

4. Election of the General Secretaries : 

Dr. A. S. Altekar proposed and Dr. S. K. Chatterji seconded 
the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 4: “Resolved that Dr. R. N. Dandekar and 
Dr. V. Raghavan be elected General Secretaries of the All-India 
Oriental Conference.” 

5. Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan second- 
ed the following resolution which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 5: “Resolved that Dr. J. M. Unvala, Prof. R. 
P. Sethu Pillai, and Prof. A. Siddiqui be coopted as members of the 
Executive Committee in the vacancies caused by the election of 
Dr. A. S. Altekar as President, and of Dr. R. N. Dandekar and 
Dr. V. Raghavan as General Secretaries.” 
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The new office-bearers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-India Oriental Conference will be as follows: 

President — Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Vice-President — Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 

Treasurer — Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

General Secretaries — Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

Dr. V. Raghavan. 

Other members of the Committee: 

1. S. K. Belvalkar. 

2. Dr. S. S. Bhave. 

3. Dr. S. K. Chatter ji. 

4. Prof. R. It. Deshpande. 

5. Dr. G. V. Devasthali. 

6. Dr. C. B. Gupta. 

7. Dr. P. V. Kane. 

8. Dr. S. M. Katre. 

9. Dr. M. A. Mehendale. 

10. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

11. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

12. Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

13. Dr. A. Siddiqui. 

14. Dr. J. M. Unvala. 

15. Dr. A. N. IJpadhye. 

16. Dr. P. L. Vaidya. 

17. Prof. H. D. Velankar. 

18. Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran. 

6. Dr. R. N. Dandekar then reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee that letters were received from — 1. the Delhi University, 
2. the Visva Bharati University, 3. the Allahabad University invit- 
ing the AU-India Oriental Conference to hold its next, that is the 
nineteenth, Session under their auspices. After some discussion, 
on a motion proposed by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and seconded 
by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

Resolution 6: “Resolved that the invitation received by 
the All-India Oriental Conference from .the Delhi University re-quest- 
ing the Conference to hold its 19th Session, under its auspices at 
Delhi, in 1957, be thankfully accepted.” 

Resolution 7 : “Resolved that the best thanks of the Confer- 
ence be conveyed to the Visva Bharati University and the Allahabad 
University for their invitations”. 

7. Dr. R. N. Dandekar proposed and Dr. V. Raghavan 
seconded the following resolution, which was carried unanimo- 
usly: 

Resolution No. 8: “Resolved that an Editorial Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and Dr. V. Ragha- 
van be appointed to organise the compilation and publication, under 
the auspices of the All-India Oriental Conference, of a Bibliography 
of Indology for the years 1955 and 1956. (The Bibliography is ex- 
pected to be published in 1957 at the next Session of the Conference.) 
Resolved further that a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,200 out of the 
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General Fund of the Conference be made available to the Committee 
for the preparation of the; Bibliography,” 

8. Dr. V. Raghavan proosed and Dr. R. N. Dandekar second- 
ed the following resolution, which was carried unanimously: 

Resolution 9 : ‘ ‘Resolved that the General Secretaries be 

authorised to print and publish the index of papers submitted to 
sessions 13-17 of the Conference, which is prepared by Shri K. V. 
Sarma, the necessary expenses for this purpose being incurred out 
of the General Fund of the Conference.” 

9. A joint meeting of the Executive Committee and the 
Sectional Presidents of the current Session and such Sectional 
Presidents of the past Sessions as were present at Annamalainagar 
was held to elect the Sectional Presidents for the next Session. The 


following result of the election 
Secretary : 

1. Vedic 

2. Iranian 

3. Classical Sanskrit 

4. Islamic Culture 

5. Arabic and Persian 

6. Pali and Buddhism 

7. Prakrit and Jainism 

8. History 

9. Archaeology 

10. Indian Linguistics 

11. Dravidian Culture 

12. Philosophy and Religion 

13. Technical Sciences and Fine 

Arts 

After a vote of thanks to the 


R. N. Dandekar, 

General Secretary. 

18—1—1956. 


was declared by the General 

... Dr. V. M. Apte. 

... Dr. Ilormazdiyar Mirza 

... Prof. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti. 

... Prof. Ilumayun Kabir. 

... Dr. Mahdi Ilusan. 

Dr. Aiyaswami Sastri. 

... Prof. Dalsukh Malvania. 

... Dr. D. C. Sircar. 

... Dr. P. Srinivasachar. 

... Dr. Aryendra Sarma. 

... Prof. T. N. Srikantia. 

... Dr. K. C. Pandey. 

... Dr. V. Raghavan. 

Chair, the meeting terminated. 
A. S. Altekar, 

Chairman. 

26—1—1956. 



RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE PASSED DURING THE 
INAUGURAL SESSION. 


Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference, meeting for 
its eighteenth Session at Annamalainagar on the 26th of December, 
1955, places on record its sense of profound sorrow at the sad 
deaths of the following scholars, which have occurred since the last 
Session of the Conference held at Ahmedabad in October, 1953 : — 

1. Prof. J. J. L. Duyvendak — Holland. 

2. Prof. Oldrid Fris — Czechoslovakia. 

3. Prof. H. Deydier — France. 

4. Spalding. 

5. Swami Kevalananda Sarasvati — Wai. 

6. Dr. Amar Nath Jha. 

7. Pandita Ksama Rao — Bombay. 

8. Dr. II. L. Hariyappa — Mysore. 

9. Prof. R. V. Pathak — Ahmedabad. 

10. Dr. Saileswar Sen — Andhra and Annamalai Univer- 

sities. 

11. Rev. Father Heras — Bombay. 

12. Pandit Madho Swarup Vats — Delhi. 

13. Dr. Sundar Lai Hora — Delhi. 

14. Shri Ratnamanirao Jhot — Ahmedabad. 

15. Shri R. Narayan Iyer — Madras, and 

16. Dr. K. V. Ramaswamy, Vice-Consul, Indian Legation, 

Vienna. 



WELCOME ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SRI T. M. NARAYANA- 
SWAMY PtLLAI, M.A., B.L., M.L.c., VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
ANNA M ALAI UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of^ this University and the Reception Committee, it 
is my proud privilege to welcome you all to this Conference and 
to this city of hallowed and hoary antiquity. It was Dr. Sir C.P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, my illustrious predecessor, who invited the Con- 
ference to this place. It is a matter of great regret to all of us that 
he could not participate in this Conference. If he had been here 
he would have shed a lustre on this Conference all his own; but his 
presence at Banaras today is imperative and it looks as though we 
have to enact Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. Though we 
do not have the benelit of his inspiring guidance we have his bless- 
ings and good wishes. 


On behalf of this University and on behalf of all assembled 
here, it gives me great pleasure to welcome you, Sir, the President- 
elect of this Conference. You have conferred on us a signal honour 
by agreeing to preside over this Conference. You are a world- 
renowned teacher, philosopher, statesman and ambassador; verily 
you are the “liathna of Bharat,” radiating the light of knowledge 
and wisdom wherever you go. We are proud that only a few days 
ago you were invested with the insignia of the ‘‘Order of Pour Le 
Merit” of Germany — a rare and signal honour bestowed on great 
thinkers like Voltarie, Darwin and Carlyle who have changed the 
thinking of the world. 1 am an humble student who studied at your 
feet in the Intermediate class and I am sure there must be many here 
like me. To all those who have had the privilege of having been 
your students, your presence here is a source of unutterable pleasure 
and pride. 

• 

To you, delegates, scholars and savants hailing from all parts 
of this great country, I have great pleasure in offering a cordial wel- 
come; and to those delegates from foreign countries, whose love of 
oriental languages has brought them here, I am particularly grateful 
and offer a special welcome. All the people of this great land of 
ours acknowledge with grateful thanks the good and valuable work 
that has been done during the last thirty years and more by Oriental 
Scholars in India and abroad, in bringing to light the hidden trea- 
sures of our languages, literatures and histories; and it is their 
fervent hope that in free and independent India there will be still 
greater scope for the continuance and progress of this great work 
in future. I cannot think of any other kind of service which is 
calculated to instil i*n the minds of the youth of our country greater 
love and devotion to the motherland ; and such a high-souled endea- 
vour is a necessary corrective in these days of materialistic and 
utilitarian approach to the pursuit of knowledge. Here let us pay 
our homage to the memory of the great scholar and savant, the late 
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Dr. It. Bhandarkar, a scholar of unsurpassed eminence, who repre- 
sented a synthesis of the old orthodox rpethod of ensuring solidity 
of study with the modern scientific and critical ■ approach. His 
pioneering efforts have been a source of inspiration to scholars i’n 
this land. The services of Dr. Vogel, who was in fact the origina- 
tor of the idea of the Oriental Conference as far back as 1911, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee ar?d Sri Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal have all to be remembered with gratitude. 

r 

Here I have to refer with great sorrow to the very recent and 
sudden demise of Father Heras whom we had hoped to meet here 
in this Conference; he had even paid the delegate’s fee. Father 
Heras was an outstanding Historian and Archaeologist and by his 
researches had added considerably to our knowledge of ancient 
Indian culture and had thereby laid us under a deep debt of obliga- 
tion and gratitude. 

I feel so happy that our Pro-Chancellor Dr. Rajah Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar of Chettinad is here with us today. He has been the 
patron, friend and guide of the reception committee in all their 
deliberations and actions. His interest in the welfare of this Univer- 
sity and in the conduct of this conference is unbounded. He is the 
worthy son of a great and worthy father who, with foresight and 
wisdom, founded this great institution, one of the principal aims 
of which is to encourage oriental studies. Even before the found- 
ing of this University he had established two institutions one for 
the study of Tamil and the other for the study of Sanskrit, and these 
two colleges nourished under his patronage and attracted some of 
the most eminent scholars in these two languages like Mahamaho- 
padyaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer and Ponnu Othuvar in Tamil 
and Mahamahopadyaya Dandapaniswami Dikshitar in Sanskrit. 

As regards the study of languages, the aim of this University 
has been, in the words of its great Founder, ‘to give to the world 
the value of Tamil learning, literature and culture’. Every effort 
has been made by this University to promote the study of Tamil 
and research in Tamil and Tamil Isai with a view to making this 
Institution the rallying point for the study of Tamil in all its 
aspects, literature, history, archaeology, philology, philosophy, 
religion, art, etc., and thereby to fulfil the aspirations of all lovers 
of Tamil. At the same time this University has given due import- 
ance to the study of and research in Sanskrit. In the view of 
eminent scholars all the languages spoken in India today may be 
said to be derived from two ancient, independent parent languages, 
Sanskrit and Tamil, of which Sanskrit has ceased to be a spoken 
language, but Tamil has had an unbroken history and continues to 
this day to be the spoken language of Tamilnad. The Indian cul- 
ture which is our rich heritage owes a great deal to these two 
parent languages. In South India, however, it has expressed itself 
for ages and reached the heart of the masses through the medium 
of Tamil and its cognate languages Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 
Hence the importance given to the study of Tamil in the South. 
Hut at the same time this University has given due importance to 
the study of the sister stream through which Indian culture has 
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flourished through the acres, namely, the Sanskrit language. The 
University has already published many research works in Sanskrit 
and only the other day brought out a Tamil translation of Kautilya's 
Arfhusastra by one of its eminent scholars, the late Mahamaho- 
padyaya Panditamani Kathh’esan Chettiar. 

Here, I may, with your leave, refer to the view expressed at the 
last meeting of tye Sanskrit Parishad that Sanskrit should be made 
a subject of compulsory study in High Schools and Colleges, a view 
which has gained the support of some eminent scholars in India for 
whom I have the greatest respect. But in all humility 1 must say 
that I do not agree with this view. In my opinion this is neither 
necessary nor desirable. To recognise the importance of the study 
of Sanskrit as an ancient language which underlies our cidture is 
one thing; but to advocate its compulsory study in High Schools 
and Colleges is quite a different thing. If the object is to instil in 
the minds of the Indian youth the ‘'unifying force and the oneness'* 
of Indian culture, 1 think it is best served by promoting the com- 
pulsory stony of the various regional languages in High Schools 
and Colleges in their respective regions, a'ong with providing 
facilities for the optional study of Sanskrit by those who have an 
aptitude for it or who desire to study it. Most of these languages 
are derived from ancient Sanskrit and their literatures are full of 
the same philosophical and religious content. 

Now as regards Tamilnad. I am afraid that the inclusion of 
the compulsory study of another language in the school curriculum 
will prove a needless burden on the young students, because Sans- 
krit is different, especially in grammatical structure from Tamil 
and Tamil is not derived from Sanskrit. This measure will prove 
especially detrimental in the case of the backward classes here, who 
only recently have begun to enjoy the benefits of education at the 
High School and College levels. 

The Vaishnavites and their Acharyas realised the value of the 
study of Tamil and Tamil Scriptures; and realising the comple- 
mentary nature of the study of these two great languages they, 
advocated an integrated study of both. The history of South India 
reveals a synthesis of culture to which both these languages have 
contributed. The Saivite Nayanmars and the Vaishnavite Alwars 
have recognised these languages to be different ones but both contri- 
buting to the same unified philosophy and religion which forms the 
basis of Indian culture. I am certain, therefore, that a study of 
Tamil or its cognate languages alone is bound to yield the same 
desirable results as the study of Sanskrit, as far as the preservation 
of the unity of Indian culture is concerned. 

1 am of the view that national unity or culture will never be 
impaired by the development of the regional languages in India. 
Nor will the imposition of Sanskrit as a compulsory subject of 
study by itself bring about this unity. On the contrary this policy 
will certainly retard the growth of the regional languages and may 
perhaps end by doing a disservice to the cause of Sanskrit ulti- 
mately. Research Institutes like the Deccan College, Poona, and 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, affording facilities for research 
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studies in Sanskrit at the highest level have, in my opinion, done 
more service to the cause of Sanskrit than the compulsory study 
of Sanskrit in Schools and Colleges can ever hope to do. 

This University desires to do for Tamil what the Deccan 
College a'nd the Bhandarkar Institute ai*e doing at Poona for 
Sanskrit. You may be glad to know that with the help of the 
Union Government, to which we are very grateful this University, 
in commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, has created a Chair for 
Dravidian Philology, and the compilation of a new Etymological 
Dictionary. As Sir William Hunter has observed, “the perfect 
understandi’ng of the structure of the Dravidian Languages will 
revolutionise our knowledge in regard to linguistics in general”. 
With the help of the Union and State Governments it is proposed 
to develop this into an Institute of Research in and the study of 
Comparative Dravidian Philology, fn this connection I am glad 
I shall have the opportunity of consulting the Director of the Deccan 
College, Poona, and other scholars present here now. 

Our National Government has rightly addressed itself to the 
task of developing all the national languages mentioned in the 
Constitution. I do believe that one of the results of our indepen- 
dence and freedom must be to develop all our national languages. 
The creation of regimented unity by imposing one language 
throughout this sub-continent is likely to do more harm than good. 
In the history of our land the tradition has always been to encourage 
the development of all our languages. I am proud of the Tamil 
language as people in the north are proud of their own regional 
languages, such as Gujarati, Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, etc. But our 
pride in each of our languages does not mean that we do not take 
pride in our Nation as a whole, and in those ancient languages like 
Sanskrit and Tamil which underly the culture of our country. There 
has always been an underlying unity notwithstanding the difference 
of languages; and so, our national unity, far from being weakened, 
will be strengthened and our national culture will be made better 
and fuller by a deeper and truer study of these languages. This 
has. been stressed more than once by our illustrious Prime Minister 
and others. Our culture is varied and variegated. It has unity, 
diversity and variety. Our culture is not the culture of one langu- 
age, one race or one religion and, therefore, we are thankful to the 
Union Government for encouraging and promoting the study of all 
our languages. 

The Sahitya Akademi has now undertaken the task of the 
publication of our National Bibliography and the History of 
Literature of each of these national languages. We are glad to 
mention that in our University Professor L. P. KR. Ramanathan 
Chettiar is doing that valuable work in Tamil. We are also glad 
that the Union Government has been recognising the works of 
eminent scholars and we are happy that Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai, 
one of the former professors of this University, has been given the 
prize for eminence in Tamil writing. Again, the cause of the 
languages will be advanced by intercourse between scholars here 
find scholars in England and America. In this connection, we are 
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glad that the British Council has been inviting scholars from the 
East to visit English Universities. Dr. A. C. Chettiar from this 
University was .invited last year, and this year Sri Batt, Professor 
of Canarese of Madras University, has been invited. Previously 
one of our eminent scholars in Sanskrit, my friend Dr. V. Raghavan, 
of Madras University, had been invited. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been doing signal service by helping the Deccan College, 
Poona, to hold scttools of linguistics twice a year. 1 am glad that 
the Director of ^he Deccan College, Dr. S. M. Katre, a distinguished 
scholar and organiser who has formulated a scientific study of 
languages, is with us here. 


I am not a scholar and I do not like to make any observation 
with regard to the important subjects you will be called upon to 
discuss. 1 may, however, say that tins Conference should urge 
upon the Government the duty of paying more attention to excava- 
tions and to the study and publication of inscriptions. There are 
many places in South India, where excavations are likely to yield 
good results. I should like to mention in particular Kaverippoom- 
pattinain, now submerged in the sea, but once the nourishing 
capital of a great Kingdom, a place associated with two of the great 
Tamil classics, Siiappathikaram and Manimekalai. Marine 
Archaeology has proved very valuable in the Mediterranean Region. 
The publication of* inscriptions, so far made, is not enough and 
indicates possibly a want of proper appreciation of its importance. 

I shall close by saying a few words about Chidambaram. A 
booklet is being placed in your hands and it deals with Chidambaram 
in detail. The Nataraja shrine at Chidambaram is specially sacred 
to the Hindus and more particularly to the iSaivaites whose litera- 
ture refers to it as "The Koil — Temple par excellence.” The 
worship of Lord Siva in the form of Nataraja, the cosmic dancer 
bestowing grace on erring souls, the symbol of harmony and 
equipoise, has captivated our sages and saints and Nayanmars, 
viz., Vyagrapadar and Patanjali of 2nd Century B.C., Thirumular 
of Thirumantiram perhaps of the btii Century A.D., Thirugnana- 
sambandar, Appar, Sundarar of the 7th to the 9th Centuries A.D., 
Manickavasagar belonging to a still later date and several others 
after them. Also it is sacred t > the Vaishnavaites as the abode of 
Lord Govindaraja, who has been celebrated in the songs of 
Thirumangai Alwar and Kulasekara Alwar of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. 

This temple has been worshipped by devotees throughout the 
country and has claimed among its votaries a great many kings — 
Pallava, Ghola, Pandya, Chera, Vijayanagara, etc. The four gopu- 
rams of the temple have been built in four different epochs by kings 
belonging to the four different kingdoms of the South. 

There is no saint in Tamilnad who has not been captivated by 
this temple and who has not poured out his heart in exquisite songs ; 
and all these songs deserve a very high place as classics in Tamil 
Literature. Thirugnanasambandar, Appar and Sundarar have sung 
nine# pathigams in praise of the Lord here. Manickavasagar has 
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devoted twenty-six out of sixty-one decades of his Thiruvachagam 
to the praise of Lord Nataraja. The entire work of Thirukkovaiyar 
is in praise of the Lord here. Sixteen ouf of twenty-five psalms in 
Thiruvisaippa relate to this temple. The tenth Thirumurai-T hiru- 
mantiram — by Thirumular refers to this temple as Chidambaram 
for the first time. Patti nattar, the embodidment of renunciation, 
has sung his immortal Nanmanimalai in praise of Lord Nataraja. 
The immortal work Periapuranam by Sekkilar •• was written and 
expounded by him in this temple. No account of the history of the 
devotees connected with Chidambaram can be complete without 
mention of the great modern devotee, Ramalinga Swamigal, the 
Manikkavasagar of the modern age, who has given to the masses 
the essence of Hindu religion and philosophy in the form of easy 
a'nd soul-stirring songs in his Thiruvarupta. Umapatisivam, the 
author of seven of the fourteen Sat ra Siddhanta Sastras was a great 
devotee of Nataraja. His Koyil Pnranam relates entirely to this 
temple. His Samadhi is at a distance of a few yards from this Hall. 
The Chidambaram temple stands for a synthesis of vedic and 
agamic rites. It is a synthesis of Sanskrit and Tamil traditions. 

This temple is also a store-house of art, and you will find all 
the poses of Bharata Natya engraved on the pillars in the Gopu- 
rams. Lovers of this art have been greatly captivated by these 
sculptural representations and they have found them very 
instructive. 

This ancient shrine is situated in what are ordinarily consider- 
ed as rural surroundings. This town may not provide the comforts 
and conveniences available in some of the cities; but scholars like 
you are sure to be delighted by the temple, which is a treasure-house 
of religion, history, literature and art. The Reception Committee 
are aware that they have not been able to make you as comfortab’e 
here as they would like to, but I request you to bear with any short- 
comings in the arrangements made by us. Once again, I have 
great pleasure in welcoming you all here. 
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INDIAN ‘RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 

I 

I am greatly honoured by the invitation to preside over this 
session of the Oriental Conference. I received it with a certain 
surprise for I have not taken an active part in the deliberations of 
the Oriental Conference. 1 attended the Oriental Conference which 
was held in Calcutta in 1922 and had the honour of welcoming the 
Conference at Banaras i’n 1943. So it is extremely kind of you to 
have thought of me for this exalted position. 

You will bo disappointed if you expect from me any broad 
survey of the work done in Oriental studies since the Conference 
last met. I have neither the knowledge nor the competence to under- 
take such a survey. My remarks will be limited to the subject of 
Indian philosophy and religion and even there to one or two points 
of contemporary interest. 

The constructive ideas on which civilization is built are con- 
ventionally traced to this or that country, Greece or Rome, China 
or India. There is an old Talmudic saying — The Rabbis ask, why 
was the Law given in the wilderness, and the answer is given: In 
order that no one country could claim proprietary rights over it. 
This is true of all ideas. They are by nature universal. They may 
arise in individuals and may develop their power through eommun- 
nities. But we cannot speak # of them as belonging to this person or 
that community. This would be to violate their character as ideas. 
Ideas are not dead things. They have hands and feet. They are 
alive and challenging. They are charged with power. Their action 
is unpredictable. 


II 

Perhaps in this great religious centre, I may be forgiven if 
I refer to the fundamental spiritual values of the Indian tradition 
which may be helpful for fostering world unity. I must, however, 
caution that this brief and general discussion should not be taken 
as a complete or even an adequate account of the different religious 
traditions. 

The problem of religion arises from the realization of the 
imperfect condition of man. Life is not merely a physical pheno- 
menon or a biological process. Who shall save me from the body 
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of this death, from the snares and dangers of this world? The need 
for redemption implies the presence pf conditions and circum- 
stances from which we seek escape or liberation. • 

The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life may be briefly 
indicated. The goal of life is communion with the Supreme. It 
is a life of realization, a gnosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, 
which achieves absolute freedom and escapes from the blind servi- 
tude to ordinary experience. It is a subtle interw«>venness with the 
realities of the spiritual world. It is not knowledge or the recogni- 
tion of universal ideas through a dialectical process or analysis of 
empirical data. It is analogous to Plato’s vision of an irresistible 
harmony with the deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained 
by the spiritual in us. 

asti brahmcti ccd veda paroksam jnilnam eva tat ; 
asmi (aham) brahmcti ccd vc da aparoksam tat tu kathyatc. 

This brings out the distinction between intellectual recognition 
and spiritual realization. We can free ourselves from the shackles 
of the body and in a split second we can see the truth and be over- 
come by it. We see God so intensely that the soul is more certain 
and more possessed by the sight of God than the bodily eye by the 
light of day. 

tad vis noli par amain padam 
sadu pasyanti surayah, diviva caksur utatam. 

The Brhadnranyaka U pan i sad tells U5 that through s ravana, manana and 
nididhyasaria, we have to attain dtma-darhana 1 : fdma-darsanam uddisya vediinta 
sravana manana nididhyfisanam kartavyam ity artha/i. The Muiidaka Upanisad 
says : 

pranavo dhanuh ha ro hy runvl brahma tal laksyam ucy ate ; 
apramattena vaddhavyam saravat tanmayo bhavet.. 9 

veduham etam purusam mahdntam fidityavarijam tarns sahh 
parastut. 3 anubhntim vmd m-udho vrthd brahmani modate.* 

Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain knowledge. It 
gives us a sense of divine reality as a thing immediately certain 
and directly known. The sense of God penetrates the seer’s cons- 
ciousness, but it does not come like the light of day, something 
external, something out there in space. The barrier that separates, 
the seer from the divine life is broken down. It is the aim of the 
seer to live in the light and inspiration of this experience, to be 
one with God in an abiding union. 

The records of these experiences are the Vedas, ‘ever the same 
yet _ changing ever’. The Vedas which constitute the essential foun- 
dation of the entire spiritual tradition of India are based on integral 

1 IV. 4-5 

2 II, 2-4 

3 See Svetus'vtara Upanisad, III. 8; see also III. 21 

4 Maitreyopanisad, 2 
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experience. The term Veda, derived from the root rid, refers to a 
doctrine based not on faith or revelation but on a higher knowledge 
attained through a process of intuition or seeing. The Vedas are 
seen by the the seers of the earliest times. The Vedas do not 
give us theories or theologies. The hymns contain reflection of a 
consciousness that is in communion with metaphysical reality. The 
gods themselves ai^ not mere images but projections of the experi- 
ence of significance, of forces directly perceived in man, in nature 
or beyond. The Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. 
Spiritual truth is a far greater thing than the scriptures. Wo re- 
cogjiize the truth and value of much that has been proclaimed by 
non-Vedie prophets and we are led equally to perceive the insight 
of many religious teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record 
of inspired wisdom and deep inner experience . 5 

The second factor is the emphasis, on the divine possibilities 
of man. The great text, tut tram am', stresses this truth. The 
Supreme is in the soul of man. For the Upanisads, as for Plato ' 1 
and Philo, ‘ man is a celestial plant. 

(lodhead can be described and approached in various ways. 
The Hindu thinkers were conscious of the immensity, ttie infinity, 
the inexhaustibility and the mysleriousnoss of the Supreme Spirit. 
A negative theology develops, Brahman is a reality which trans- 
cends space and time and so is greater than human understanding 
ean grasp, ki at o' yam atma. Branum is silence. Yet Brahman 
is the continuing power which pervades and upholds the world. He 
is the real of the real, the foundation on which the world rests. He 
is essential freedom. His different functions of creation, preserva- 
tion ami perfection are personalized in the forms of Brahma, Vbnu 
and Siva. The individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. 
When approaching the different conceptions and representations of 
the Supreme, the Hindu has a sense of humility, a deep awareness 
of human frailty. Even if religions claim to be the results of divine 
revelation, the forms and contents are necessarily the products of 
the human mind. 

t'v; elevo visvakarma mahatma sad a janilnam hrdaye sannivisiah 
hrda matas'i manasabhiklpto yu ctjJ vidur div,rt'i\ te bhnvanti , H 

Religion reflects both God and man. As religion is a life to be 
lived, not a theory to be accepted or a belief to be adhered to, it 
allows scope and validity to varied approaches to the Divine. There 
may be different revelations of the Divine but they are all forms 
of the Supreme. If we surround our souls with a shell, national 
pride, racial superiority, frozen articles of faith and empty pre- 
sumption of castes and classes, we stifle and suppress the breath 
of the spirit. The Upanisads are clear that the flame is the same 
even though the types of fuel used may vary. Though cows are of 
many colours, their milk is of one colour; the truth is one like the 

5 tad vacanad amnayasya pramanyam. — Vaisegka Sutra 

6 Timaeus. 90 

7 De plantatione, see. 17; cf. Seneca ; ‘ The place which God occupies in this world 
is filled by the spirit in man.’ 

8 Svetasvatara Upanbad. IV, 17 
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milk while the forms used are many like the cows. Again t 
Bhiigavata says even as the several senses discern the d liter ent 
qualities of one object, so also the different scriptures indicate tne 
many aspects of the one Supreme . 10 

In the Upanisads we find a four-fold status of the Supreme 
Reality — ulnia catuspilt , Brahman, Iwara, II iranyagarbha and Viraj. 
While the world is the form of the divine, vinttrnpa, the cause is 
three-fold. 


pad o' y/ asarv'H Uiutiini 'ripidrf.y'imrtvii divi. 


1 1 


The problem facing man is the conllict between the divine and 
the undivine in him. Yu^a^'itrituk i: vn says that the stream 
of mind Hows in two directions, the one leading to virtue, the other 
to vice : ciliu limit iininu nkliayutti r a hint, rahali kalymutya , in halt 
capupii va .' • To overcome the conflict ami integrate the personality 
is the aim of religion. This problem has no meaning for beasts 
and gods as Aristotle says. it concerns the human predica- 
ment . 11 


There are different recognized pathways by which the duality 
is overcome and perfection reached, in order to see in the world of 
spiritual reality, we must close our eyes to the* world of nature. The 
Kafka Upani ad says that man is turned outward by his senses and 
so loses contact with his own deepest self. II is soul has become 
immersed in outer things, in power and possessions. Ft must turn 
round to find its right direction and find the meanings and realities 
it has missed." To hear the melodies of spirit, we must shut off the 
noise of the world. This is not. to renounce the powers of sight, 
hearing and speech. It is to open the inner eye to spiritual realities, 
capture tin* sounds that come from tin* world of spirit, si'ng in silence 
the hymn of praise to the Supreme Biing. 


True religious life must express itself in love and aim at the 
unity of mankind. Read, necklaces, rosaries, triple paint on fore- 
head, or putting on ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, medita- 
tion, or image worship do not purify a man as service of fellow- 
creatures does. 1 '' I ho Hindu divanjed of universal peace and 
clothed his dreams in imperishable language. 


9 gaviim aneka-v.irnnnam k^ira^yristy a-varr.ata 
k^Travat pasyatc jrninam liuginas tu gavam yatha. 

10 yathendriyaih prthag dvHraih artho hahu-gui»hsrayah 
eko nan'a tyate tad vat bhagavitn su^tra-vartrr.ibhih. 

1 1 Rg Veda 

12 I. 12 

13 dvau eva cintaya muktau paramhnande Hplutau 
yo virrmdho jido balo yo gunebhyah parutii gatah, 

Two are free from care and steeped in bliss: the child inent and ignorant and he who 
goes beyond the (three-fold) attributes. 

Cf. Samk3ra: nistraigunye pathi vicaratam ko vidhili ko nisedhah. 

14 II I. I 

15 rudrhk^am, tulasT-ka^.ham, tripundram. bhasma-dharanam 
yiitrah snanani homas ca japa va deva-d3rsanam 

na etc punanti manujam yatha bhiita-hite ratili. 
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mats ca pSrvati devi pits devo mahesvarah 
bdndhavdh nvzbhaktdi ca svade so bhuvana-trayam. 
uddra-carit€n3m tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam 
vSrSnaai medini. 

The goal of world unity is to be achieved by ahimsa whch is 
insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

The fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is claimed by differ- 
ent religious sects indicates its catholicity. Its emphasis on ahimsa 
or non-violence in its varied applications, ethical, economic and 
social, shows the importance which ancient Tamil culture gave to 
it. Tirukkural is used by the Buddhists a'nd the Jains, the Saivites 
and the Vaisnavitos. It is called podumurai or common scripture. 

The other two works of Tamil literature Silappathikaram and 
Mauhnekhalai, exalt the virtues of chastity and renunciation. 

Even Manu intended the message of India to be of universal 
application. 

eta d deta-prasutasya sakdsdd agrajanmanah 
s vain svam an train sikseran prthivydm sarvamdnavdh. 

All the people of the world would learn from the leaders of this 
country the lessons for their behaviour. 

There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look upon the 
world as an illusion and this view is attributed to yamkara. The 
Brahma Sutra clearly makes out that the world is not non-existent, 
niibhijva upulabdheh, that it is not a mental aberration, na 
svapn/idivat. Of course yamkara affirms that the world is not 
Brahman. As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only i’n a 
secondary sense; it has what is called vydvahdrika sank. By no 
means is it to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
prdtibhdsiha sattd or illusory ’existence, yamkara makes out that 
the world is a progressive manifestation of the Supreme: 

ekasydpi kutasthasya citta-turatamydt jddnaiavarydndm abhivyaktih 
parena paretia bhuyasi bhavati. 

In this sacred centre, I may mention the following verse: 

jagat trayam sdmbhava-nartana sthali 
natddhirdjo'tra par ah s ivah svayam 
sabhd nafo rang a iti vyavasthitih 
svarnpatah s akti-yutdt prapancits. 

The three worlds are but the dancing hall of God Siva. The 
king $f dancers is the Supreme God himself. The audience, actors 
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and the stage are evolved and ordered by the Lord from his own 
sell' in association with his tin 

• 

Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt to con- 
vert others to the Hindu faith, its influence extended to other regions 
like Java, Bali, where we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts 
of the East. Greek leaders like Heliodorus became devotees of the 
Hindu faith. While missionary religions early out propaganda 
and are interested in the increase of the number yf their followers, 
Hindu religion was not what we call a proselytizing religion, 
though in its great days it had no objection to foreigners accepting 
the Hindu faith. 


Ill 

Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to achieve a 
purer Hinduism It may be called a heresy of Hinduism or a reform 
within Hinduism, 'the formative years of Buddhism were spent 
in the Hindu religious environment. It shares in a large measure 
the basic presuppositions of Hinduism. It is a product of the Hindu 
religious ethos. But soon it established itself as a distinctive reli- 
gions tradition. It split early into two branches, though the nature 
'la *^1 ^thought and teaching is common to its different expressions, 
the II may ana is the southern, Pali or Theravada Buddhism; the 
iVianayunu is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. Both 
gioups claim tnat they are loyai to the teachings of the Buddha, 
the former is more monastic than the latter. Mahayana has been 
more sensitive to the religious yearnings of the people. While 
nmayana places its emphasis on individual attainment of salvation, 

Ini tht ‘ oL ' the divine. It is sometimes 

contended that the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a stage of truth 

PnlT^erh hm 1 mt *l hK>h the iUuidha save to his followers in the 

higher stage* of truth.* V WWf W>t 8piritua,ly mature to receive the 


htidl^ul' mUon ^Tfl^r ."V n ns • th( ' Awakt ‘ nt>d One from the root 
ion If, ;-, 1 - , U bud , dha * s one who attained spiritual realiza- 
*> /.. • c us 51 NVa > r bast'd on ch^ir knowledge, on awakening 
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experience which can be expressed in words. The state of enlighten- 
ment is beyond definition, or description. The Buddha refused to 
speculate on the* nature of transcendent reality. Each of us has 
to follow in the footsteps of the Buddha who blazed the path. Each 
individual has to attain the experience by his own individual effort. 
Only when the individual himself experiences enlightenment, he is 
said to know the truth or be enlightened. He is then freed from 
the shackles of earth-bound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Ir^ali Tripitakas, are the sources for the knowledge 
of truth, since they record the Buddha’s teachings. They are 
Buddha-vacana. The seekers of the past and the masters of the 
present attained salvation by devotion to the path revealed by the 
Buddha and placing their trust in him. 


The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for each indivi- 
dual attaining the truth. Ilinayana holds that the experience of 
enlightenment which was realized by the Buddha is attainable by 
other human individuals if they follow the path in his footsteps. 
Every individual has in him the possibility of becoming an arhat, 
who is superior to time and has conquered the world. The Maha- 
yana adopts the ideal of Bodhisaltva who, though he has attained 
release, out of concern and love for mankind lived in the world 
where he may serve men by bestowing hope and guiding their steps. 
It preaches universal salvation. In Ilinayana the founder of Bud- 
dhism is worshipped as the Divine. The other deities worshipped 
by men pay homage to the Buddha. He is said to be the instructor 
not only of me’n but of gods, lie is to be adored as the saviour of 
men through the truth which he exemplified in his life. In the 
Mahayana, the earthly Buddha is the eternal Buddha who reveals 
himself in all worlds. Gautama Sakyamuni is an earthly incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All 
things are subject to him. All existences are the results of his 
creation. The ’nature of God-head which has developed in the 
Mahayana is analogous to the Hindu conception. According to 
the doctrine of the Trikaya, the Dharmakaya or the body of Dharma 
is the ultimate first principle, the Divine from which all things pro- 
ceed and to which they all return. It is the ultimate Godhead com- 
pletely transcendent to the world. The next category of the Divine 
is the Sambhogakaya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. This 
answers to the personal God, who is the creator and preserver of 
the universe. He is the deity worshipped by man. Nirmanakaya 
is the manifestation of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine incar- 
nate in human life and history for the purpose of making the Divine 
known to man. Mahayana Buddhism has scope for the gracious 
saving power of the Divine. It is not merely by human effort but 
by divine grace that man attains salvation. 


The Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the truth. But 
when the truth is attained, the way falls away. One need not insist 
that it is the only way to reach the truth. The Buddha gives us 
the parable of the raft. Any person who wishes to cross a danger- 
ous river having built a raft for this purpose would indeed be a 
fool*if, when he had crossed, he were to put the raft on his shoulders 
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and take it with him on his journey. 1 ' In China when the fol- 
lowers of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt their 
own religion, they conclude with the chorus: ‘Religions are many, 
reason is one; we are all brothers.’ 1 " Pri'nce Shotuko of Japan 
(seventh century A.D.) reconciled Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism : 

t 

Shinto is the source and root of the Way^and shot up with 
the sky and the earth, teaches man the Primal Way; Con- 
fucianism is the branch and foliage of the Way, and burst-'', 
i'ng forth with man, it teaches him the Middle Way; Bud- 
dhism is the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing 
after man’s mental powers matured, teaches him the Final 
Way. Hence to love one in preference to another, only 
shows man’s selfish passion... indeed each new creed en- 
lightens the old. 20 

According to the Buddha’s Four-fold Truth, the nature of 
human existence is said to be of a fugitive and fragile character. 
This did not mean for the Buddha a world-negating creed with no 
concern for temporal affairs. The Buddha is not only the discoverer 
of truth but also its revealer to mankind. He shares with men the 
truth which 1m has attained, lie shows men the way by which 
truth may be found. r l he middle path of religious realization is 
not only the end of religion but also the means by which truth is 
attained. The means of attaining the goal participates in the 
nature* of the goal itself. 1 he ethical means and the spiritual end 
cannot be separated. The end of enlightnment enters into the 
means. It is impossible for a people who despise, the world to pro- 
duce the art and culture which enriches our world. Buddhism does 
not cause men to turn from the pursuits and endeavours of human 


Buddhism purports to be a universal religion applicable to all 
mankind In the Mahayana, 'not only one’s personal salvation but 
that of all creatures is stressed. Through their infinite love for 
struggling humanity the podhisattvn * elect to post-none the final 
bliss of nirvana to which they are entitfed so that thev may continue 

for BuddhSid Ur SaVlnff the S ° U1S ° f a11 shlce a11 destined 

The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propagation of his 
Under ' the patronage of Asoka who became a convert to 
Buddhism, repenting bitterly the carnage involved in the conquest of 
Kalinga, Buddhism became widespread in India. Asoka ordered to 

f he ^eepts of Buddhism! 
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‘beloved of the gods’, devdndmpriya, had relations with the countries 
of the Mediterranean and. West Asia, lie sent abroad missionaries 
to spread the ♦Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own 
son carried the doctrine to Ceylon. It has spread to many other 
lands from Afghanistan to Japan. It is a supra-regional religion. 
In the process of its expansion Buddhism absorbed into itself the 
traditions and cultures of the different areas which have accepted 
its message. While accepting the beliefs and practices of the native 
peoples, it has Welped to refine them. 

IV 

According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who provides the 
ship to cross the world of samsdra. The ship is the dharma. The 
Tirthankara is the arhat, the object of worship. Such a 
person revitalizes the dharma of the world. By destroying the four 
karmas, he attains the four eminent qualities of ananta-judna, 
infinite knowledge, ananta-daraana or infinite perception, ananta-virya 
or infinite power, ananta-sukha or infinite bliss. Endowed 
with these qualities he becomes an omniscient being who spends the 
rest of his life in the world for the good of mankind. When the 
self realizes its true nature it is freed from subjection to time or as 
it is said, it is released from rebirth. He becomes siddha parame.'ti, 
the perfect being. The siddha is worshipped because he represents 
the final spiritual perfection. The arhat, the siddha, the sangha 
and the dharma are the four objects of supreme value worthy of 
adoration. Jainism emphasizes the potential divine stature of man 
and its teaching claims to be of universal application. 


In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open struggle between 
two forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu are the two warring 
principles and in their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic 
life and human history. The one is the principle of light, justice 
and the good; the other is the principle of darkness, injustice and 
evil. The battle between these two is decided by the victory of 
the good. Before the triumph of light over darkness is complete, 
the universe and mankind must pass through endless cycles of 
exhausting torment and untiring strife. Man in the world is con- 
fronted by the choice between the two principles. Since the con- 
flict between the two principles is universal as to space and time, 
the choice which man must make is not differentiated and delimited 
by empirical boundary stones. As a matter of course, those who 
are called to be followers of Ahura Mazda form among themselves 
bonds of spiritual solidarity, having nothing to do with empirical 
relations between them, relations derived from considerations of 
race, political allegiance and racial groups. The doctrine is a uni- 
versalist one. The Avesta says; 

The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the Aryan Coun- 
, tries, the Turanian countries, the Sarnatian countries, the 
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Syrian countries, the Dacian countries, in all countries — all these 
do we venerate.** 

Here we have an explicit definition of a universal religious 
community which supersedes all distinctions of race, caste and 
nationality. A believer, wheresoever he be found, is an object of 
veneration. In the Zoroastrian sense, a believer is one who, irres- 
pective of his political allegiance and earthly origin, becomes a 
follower of Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice ,nnd peace. 

Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former religions 
of the world devoted to righteousness.’-'* 

VI 

Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, exerted a 
powerful influence on the post-exilic Hebrew prophets and the 
Hellenic world. Immediately after the two great Athenian victories 
over the army and the navy of the Persians, a vast transformation 
is apparent in Hellenic religious life, due to the penetration of 
Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders Petrie, the great 
Egyptologist, in his excavation of Memphis, the capital of ancient 
Egypt, discovered in the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads 
and figures of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: “The 
importance of the Indian colony in Memphis under the Persian em- 
pire lies in its bearing on its importation of Indian thought and 
the rise of the ascetic movement before Christ which culminated in 
western monachism.’ Reverend Frank Knight writes: ‘Monasteries 
or groups of ascetic devotees living together in a communal form 
and ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians were establish- 
ed in Egypt by .‘140 R.C. It is in many ways probable that Greek 
Stoicism was not an indigenous Hellenic product, but merely in- 
filtration via Egypt of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of 
India.’-’ 1 According to Plato, Soci’ates says: 

When the soul returning into itself reflects, it goes straight 
to what is pure, everlasting and impartial and like unto 
itself and being related to this cleaves unto it when the 
soul is alone and is not hindered. And then the soul rests 
from its mistakes and is like unto itself even as the Eternal 
is with whom the soul is now in touch. 

This state of the soul is called ‘wisdom’, what we call jnuna‘ 
Dionysius who plays a relatively minor role in the epics of Homer 
now- appears among the Olympian gods on the friezes of the Par- 
thenon. Between the two dates the incursion of the Dionysius 
mysteries and the transformation of Greek religious life must be 
placed. This introduces a new mystical element into the traditional 
religion of the Hellenic world. 

The dualism of the Zoroastrian philosophy underlies the 
Orphic attitude. The empirical world, the world of sense, of exis- 
tence, is confused and tormented. Through music, contemplation, 

21 Ya?t XIII, 143. 144 

22 Yasna XVI, 3 

23 Quoted in G. S. Ghurye: Indian SSdhus (1953), ; p . 1 1 
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love, man can liberate himself from the sphere of sensory experience 
and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the religious world 
of the Greeks became familiar with the concept of spiritual com- 
munity. The ecclesia spirit vnlis has been a historical reality 
throughout the centuries. Communities of men who recognize a 
solidarity unrelated to race, nation, blood, politics, class, or caste, 
who are bound by, a common belief in transcendental values and 
participation in divine grace sprang up. Heraeleitus calls every man 
a barbarian who*heeds only the testimony of his senses to the ex- 
clusion of the spiritual harmonies which remain inaccessible to the 
corporeal ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that all men are brothers 
by an inescapable law of nature. 

VII 

The Jewish Bible does not begin with Jews. It starts with 
the story of Adam which in Hebrew means man. ad mi. Genesis (V. I) 
says: This is the book of the generations of man.’ Tt does not 
speak of the Levite, the priest, or the Jew but of men. The children 
of earth are viewed as one family. They have one ancestor who is 
the father of all. Distinctions of caste and class differentiation by 
blood or descent do not supersede the primary fact of human equa- 
lity. ‘Why was man created one?’ ask the Rabbis and answer: ‘In 
order that no man should say to another, “My father was greater 
than time.” ' 

Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on ceremonial 
piety, there is also stress on a different attitude to life. Ma’n is 
made in the image of God. In this ultimate nature man partakes 
of the divine essence. The Proverbs describe the sph'it of man as 
the candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit with a divine 
flame. 


Though man is made in the ‘image of God’, ‘the Fall 
of man’ represents the lapse from the state of close relationship 
with God. Now, man possesses the image of God only potentially 
and not actually. To conform to the will of the Supreme, personal 
sanctification is essential. The flame of spirit must be kindled in 
each human soul. ‘Thus saith the Lord God. I will put a new 
spirit within you ; and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh 
and give them an heart of flesh .’ 21 ‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.’ It is the aim of the 
Jews to create a broken and a contrite heart for God will not 
despise it. 

For creating a new man and a new world, a ‘turning of the 
soul’ is essential. The soul of man is seen as ‘the lamp of God, 
searching out all the recesses of the inward parts.’ God said to 
Moses, according to Exodus : ‘Thou canst not see my face, for there 
shall no man see me and live.’ When the Covenant of God is 
written in the heart of man, the transcendent will become completely 
immanent. ‘I have said, ye are gods and all of you are children 
of the Most High.’ ( Psalms ) 

24 Ezekiel, II, 16, 19 

*3 
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The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with idolatry. ‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods but me.' Tacitu^ says : ‘The Jews condemn 
as impious all who, with perishable materials wrought into the 
human shape, form representations of the deity. That Being, they 
say, is above all and eternal, given neither to change or decay ,’ 25 
Philo quotes a letter written to Caligula by king Agrippa of Judaea 
in which it is said: t 

“O my Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has never, 
from the time of its original foundation till now, admitted 
any form made by hands, because it has been the abode of 
God. Now pictures and images am only imitations of those 
gods who are perceptible to the outward senses; but it was 
not considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the 
reverence due to God to make any image or representation 
of the Invisible God .” 25 

The Jews do not admit into their temple any image or re- 
presentation made by hands, no visible likeness of him who is In- 
visible Spirit. They stress the transcendence of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to ‘love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ In Leviticus XIX, where we find a commentary on this 
principle, it is said: 

Let then* be no hate, in your heart for your brother; but 
you may make a protest to your neighbour so that he may 
be stopped from doing evil. Do not make attempts to get 
equal with one who has done you wrong, or keep hard 
feelings against the children of your people, but have love 
for your neighbour as for yourself. I am the Lord. 

This principle applies not only to one’s brothers or kinsmen or 
neighbours but to all. ‘And if a man from another country is 
living in your land with you, do not make life hard for him; let him 
be to you as one of your countrymen and have love for him as 
for yourself ; for you were living in a strange land, in the land of 
Egypt. I am the Lord your God.’ Micah asks: ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to act justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ Moses uttered the prayer: ‘Would that all 
Gods people were prophets.’ Isaiah says: ‘He shall judge bet- 
ween the nations and they shall beat their swords to ploughshares. 
• • • Neither shall they learn war any more.’ The weapons of 

war shoidd be turned to the service of peace. The nations form 
one family and they are inter-responsible. 

VIII 

Christianity is the religion based on the life and experience 
or Jesus. The Cross becomes significant only when we make it 
our own, when we undergo crucifixion. Jesus bids us to walk the 

25 Hist.. V, 5 

26 Quoted by Leon Roth : Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization (1955), p. 25 
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path which he trod, that we may share the union with God which 
he attained. ‘Seek and ye ghali find.’ Each one must seek for him- 
self if he is to find. The truth latent in every soul must become 
manifest in the awakened spiritual consciousness. It is Jesus 'risen 
in the hearts of men’. Then shall we be able to ‘work in the newness 
of life’. All things are then made new. Those who raise them- 
selves above their uuregenerate condition are the god-men who are 
the manifestations of the new creation, the promise and pledge of 
the destiny in sto*e for humanity. There is no one way by which 
spiritual rebornness is attained. ‘Marvel not that 1 have said unto 
thee, ye must be born again. . . The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’ 27 In the same spirit it is said: ‘All Scripture 

is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection and for training in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good work.’ 28 

St. Paul says: ‘Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you.’ 2J ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 0 ‘Ye are the temple 
of the living God.’ 11 For Origen, there is a blood-relationship bet- 
ween God and man. Though God is the source of our being, ever- 
lasting, transcendent, he is also close to our hearts, the universal 
Father in whom we live, move and have our being. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ 32 Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Philippiavs, says: ‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God who works in you, both to will 
and to do his good pleasure.” 33 ‘Be assured of this as a certain 
t>’uth, that, corrupt and earthly as human nature is, there is never- 
theless in the soul of every man the fire, light, and love of God.' 
(William Law). ‘He who inwardly enters and intimately pene- 
trates into himself gets above and beyond himself and truly mounts 
up to God.’ The vital thing for us is not to hold the creed but 
to enter into the experience out of which it was developed. Man 
is an unfinished creation. He is left to seek an dachieve completion. 
‘For this purpose the Son of God appeared that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.’ It is*a war that shakes the whole cosmos: 
it is waged in the innermost soul of man. Love of God is the 
easiest way to reach salvation. John says: ‘If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.’ This love is a new birth, 
being begotten of God. Whosoever is begotten of God doeth *no sin 
because His seed abideth in him and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God,' says John. Love conquers the world, all its fears 
and anxieties. The practice of love is the natural result of aware- 
ness of God. Jesus looks upon the least of God’s children as one- 
self. ‘And all ye are brethren.' 

27 John, III 

28 II Timothy, III. 16-17 

29 I Corinthians, VI. 19 

30 Ibid, III, 16 

31 II Corin hians, VI, 16 

32 Matthew, V, 48 

33 II, 12-13 

^ I John, III. 8 
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‘If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes and the vain glory of life, is not of the Father, but of 
the world.’ We must love even our enemies . ‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone.’ 

The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat but spiri- 
tual victory. Through suffering lies the way to liberation. Pascal 
says that Jesus struggles with death until the end of the world. In 
this boundless Gethsemano which is the life of the universe, we 
have to struggle on unto death wherever a tear falls, wherever a 
heart is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an act of 
violence is committed. ‘Hast thou seen thy brother? Then thou 
hast seen God.’ This was the motto which the early Christians 
had, as reported by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullia'n. The 
message is of universal applicability. ‘God that made the world 
and all things therein. . . hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth For in Him we live, 
we move and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, for we are all I T is offspring.’ (St. Paul). 


Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard in the technical sense 
is the doctrine which stresses subjectivity. He holds that subjecti- 
vity is truth. It is a protest against Hegelianism which holds that 
we can reason our way to truth. The riddles of existence cannot 
be solved by speculative means. For Kirkegaard, truth can be 
found only by passionate search, by the existential commitment of 
the whole personality. Truth is inwardness. Kirkegaard says i’n 
his Journals: ‘The purpose of this life is... to be brought to the 
highest pitch of world-weariness.’ Heidegger asks us to pass from 
unauthentic existence to authentic existence, from sanusara to moksa 
or nirvana. For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It is not a 
problem to be solved but a mystery to be entered upon reverently. 

IX • 

Islam affirms that the spread of materialism brings about the 
downfall of great 'nations. The decline of the Greeks and of the 
Persians is ascribed to the spread of godless materialism. Theolo- 
gical controversies divided Christendom, and problems of social 
justice and brotherhood were neglected. Muhammad affirms the 
unity of God and the brotherhood of man. The Muslim feels deeply 
man’s insignificance, the uncertainty of his fate, and the supremacy 
of God. Their poets, prophets and preachers enlarged on the abyss 
between the Creator and the creature. Though Allah is a being 
without form and without parts, without beginning or end and with- 
out equal, He must be described partially at least if He is to be 
apprehended by man. He is viewed as a personal being, omni- 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent and compassionate. 

35 John, VIII, 7 
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If one has to live a truly k man life, i.e., a religious life he 
must surrender his thought^ and actions to God. 

• 

O man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord a hard striv- 
« ing until thou meet Him. 

They are losers indeed who reject the meeting of Allah. 

They will jSerish indeed who call the meeting of Allah to 
be a li$. 

He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that you 
may be certain of meeting your Lord. 

The Quran says: ‘Whomsoever He willeth, Allah sendeth 
astray, and whomsoever he willeth lie setteth on a straight path.' 
His transforming grace is essential for our effort to draw near to 
God. 


The domestication of foreign elements has been in process 
throughout the history of Islam. While the barbarians relegated 
Greek thought to a few monasteries, Muslim schools translated 
Greek classics, absorbed Greek thought and transmitted it later to 
the West where, in the twelfth century, it produced* a great intel- 
lectual revival. We generally say that the European mind is made 
by three elements: Greek culture with its contribution of science, 
art and literature; Roman civilization with its code of political 
conduct, law and institutions; and Christianity. The first two are 
common to Islam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has 
perfected and completed Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious teacher has 
faith in his own mission, and his vision and experience fulfil the 
needs of his people. 

There is not a people but a warner has gone among them 

And every nation had a messenger. 

And every nation had a guide. 

And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger, 
saying Serve Allah and shun the devil. 

To every nation .we appointed acts of devotion which they 
observe. 

For every one of you did We appoint a Law and a way. 

X 

If there are similarities in the religious experience of man- 
kind, it only means that a common humanity reacts in more or less 
similar ways to man’s encounter with the Divine. The .common 
points to be found in the different manifestations of religion should 
not lead us to think that they are organized in each religion in the 
same way. The manner in which these beliefs are correlated varies 
from one religion to another. Each religion is a living organiza- 
tion of doctrine, worship and practice, has an uniqueness and indi- 

3^Qur»n, XXXV. 25: XVI, 37 
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viduality of its own and changes as a whole in response to the needs 
of the age. While therefore we indicate the area of agreement, 
the distinctive arrangement of the basic presuppositions gives 
the quality to different religions. For our present purpose, it is not 
necessary to stress the differences which are important and funda- 
mental in some points. Even though each sect of a religion claims 
to be the true representative of its specific religious message, yet 
all the followers of all the sects feel that they are bound together 
in a unity. As we are trying to overcome the cCnflict within each 
religion where every organized group claims to possess the truth 
by the recognition of the unity of religion, even so conflicts among 
religions require to be reconciled, if religion itself is not to be 
defeated. 


The world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism, 
of conformity, of intolerance. People conscious of a mission to 
bring humanity to their own way of life, whether in religion or 
politics, have been aggressive towards other ways of life. The 
crusading spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 

. In future there can be only one civilization in the world for it 
is no more possible for different civilizations to live in ignorance 
of one another. The scientific discoveries which have penetrated 
all parts of the earth are making the world one though the different 
civilizations live by and cherish their distinctive prinoiples of 
life. If the world is to be united on a religions basis, it will be not on 
the basis ot this or that religion but by n co nneration among the 
different religions ol the world. If the different religions strive to 
achieve their common ideals and seek to understand the differences 
in a sympathetic spirit , the world will be relieved of the misery and 
fear which now engulf it. The tradition of opposition to one another 
should yield to co-operation. The conviction of superiority which 
is natural should not prevent appreciaton of other faiths and fruitful 
imL lc ^ an ^ among them. Erasmus delivered the great dictum : 

Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it as Christianity.’ We 
rnust rcmcrnbcr the spirit ot this advice when we are wandering in 
the obscurity of the future. If the message of religions is to be 
articulated I in relation to the problems of our age, we must give up 
5^ lew that any one religion contains the final, absolute and whole 
‘?l opt th< ?J Eastern attitude that the faith is realized in 
liaiif' o i Mttc T nS ’ though no one of these patterns should regard 
^ a : <r he . s °k and exclusive truth for all. We must be on our 
agamst the en emies of truth, men of fixed ideas and fanati- 

the believers in the different historical patterns, there 

S hi aW ld t den common substratum. If we overlook this, we wifi 
not be able to overcome mhilsm, lack of faith and irreligion. 

hiim*vn for m, -l 0 - 70113 conciliation of the members of the 

asZot ofCnA haf/ 1 r dl f ern n h ^, even heretics have divined some 

Jvfl Hp LSrfi w* US f a - S G ,° d i ets hls sun shine on good and 

kind Th^witua^a? tn kmdness on a11 the children of man- 
r* n * ^Y.ness of the different major religions strengthens the 

View that religion is the hope of man and can sustain the new, world. 
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bahu-dvarasya dharmasya nehiisti viphala kriyu 31 

Religion has # many doers ; the observance of its duties can never 
be useless. This* view makes for the appreciation of religious know- 
ledge, of the beliefs and practices of other peoples. This under- 
standing makes for spiritual fellowship. With this fellowship, each 
religion will have scope for full expression. Religious redaction will 
be stimluated by thfe knowledge and friendship of others of different 
religions. We v\dll also have universal ethical standards. Even as 
the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in the West has en- 
riched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, Buddhist and Con- 
fucian has enriched the experience in the East, so the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas among the living faiths of the world will tend to foster 
and enrich spiritual life. The sign of hope is the perpetual youth of 
religions, the way in which they renew themselves as the world 
changes. 

Arnold Toynbee says: 

As I have gone on, Religion has come to take a more 
and more prominent place, till in the end it stands in the. 

centre of the picture I have come back to a belief that 

Religion holds the key to the mystery of existence; but I 
have not come back to the belief that this key is in the 

hands of my ancestral Religion exclusively The 

Indian religions are not exclusive-minded. They are ready 
to allow that there may be alternative approaches to the 
mystery. I feel sure that i'n this they are right, and that 
this catholic-minded Indian religious spirit is the way of 
salvation for all religions in an age in which we have to 
learn to live as a single family if we are not to destroy 
ourselves . 18 

The choice before humanity is either co-operation in a spirit of 
freedom and understanding or conflict in an amtosphere of fear, 
suspicion and jealousy. The future of religion and mankind will 
depend on the choice we make. Concord, not discord, will contribute 
to the establishment of spiritual values in the life of mankind. Con- 
cord alone is meritorious, said Asoka : Samavaya. ova sadhuh. 


37 Mahabharata, Santiparva, 174, 2 

38 When the controversy was raised about Professor Arnold Toynbees’ s aversion to 
the exclusiveness of Christianity, he affirmed that he sided 'with Synmachus as against 
St. Ambrose, with Manglic (who said that " Even as God has given several fingers to the 
hand, so has he given Man several ways") as against William of Rubruck and with 
Radhakrishnan as against Karl Adam, jean Danielou and Hendrik Kraemer.' A study of 
History. Vol. X, p. 238 

• 
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I have to thank the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the honour done to me by appointing me Presidlnt of the Iranian 
Section of its XVIII Session which is being held in this city. 
Prof. Dinshah D. Kapadia, who has after his retirement from Iranian 
Government Education Service taken up again the study of Indian 
languages after decades, and who has compiled and published a 
Glossary of Pahlavi Vend* A id with that meticulous precision with which 
another mathematician, Hermann Grussmann, had compiled his famous 
Wbrterbuch zum Rgveda^ would have clone greater honour to this post 
than rnyself. When Hie rank of Parsi scholars of Iranian languages, 
particularly of the Zoroastrian sacred literature, is gradully thinning 
through the*, passing away from our midst of indefatigable students like 
Mr. Hchramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, Ervad 
Bomunji Dhabhar and Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia, it is really heartening to 
have among us silent workers like Prof. Dinshah Kapadia, Dastur Dr. 
Hoi ina/.dyar Mir/, a and Ervad Maneck Kanga who have already done 
important work in the field of Pahlavi. The tragic and untimely demise of 
Prof. .1. C. Tavadia which occurred a few months ago in Hamburg has 
caused a great loss to Parsi scholarship. His work on the Pahlavi Kivayat 
calk'd &nyast-n<i Sa\ast shows the soundness of his sc holarship. Iiis Iranian 
Studies , I and LI, contain learned articles on some portions of difficult 
Pahlavi texts and on a new interpretation of some chapters of the Gat has 
of Zarathushtra. We hope that his manuscript notes on Galhic and later 
A vesta n texts, as well as on some Pahlavi texts, will be published by his 
pupils. Dr. Tavadia had reviewed in English works on Iranian and allied 
subj cola published in Europe and America for a number of years in the 
Journal of the fv. K. (lama Oriental Institute of Bombay and also in German 
in the Orientalische Litteratur-Zeitung published in Leipzig. The publication 
of a collection of these reviews and articles contributed to other learned 
journals of Europe would be very welcome to Parsi students, as most of 
these books aud journals are not availuble*in libraries of Bombay, Prof, 
E. Benveniste was the first to discover a metrical composition in the Pahlavi 
treatise Draxl i Asurik as early as in 1923. Since then W B. Henning has 
found a Vahlavi Poem in this same text and in Ay ad gd r i Zarerdn (Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies , Vol. XIII. 1949-50, pp. 641-648), and II. 
W. Bailey and J. C. Tavadia have found such other metrical compositions 
in the extant Pahlavi literature, e. g. in some portions of Hem u Xrat i 
Farrox Mart . The main feature of these compositions consists in rhymed 
lines of eight syllables. Hofore these finds were made, the Pahlavi transla- 
tions of the Christian Psalms found among the Turfan Fragments and 
published by Kaj Barr, under the title Bruchstiicke einer Pehlevi-Ueberset- 
zung der Psalnieti von E. C. Andreas. auR dem Nachlass herausgegeben von 
Kaj Barr, Berlin 1933, remained the unique specimens of Pahlavi metrical 
composition. 

It is customary to mention in brief at this conference the work done in 
the field of Iranian research in recent years in India and in the West. Ervad 
Dhabhar’s critical edition of the Pahlavi Yasnaand Visperadwith a Glossary 
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of Select Terms , Bombay 1949, has proved of great help to students of 
Pahlavi. The publication # of his Zand i Khurtak Avistdk, translation, 
transcription and notes/ is undertaken by the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 
Its printing has well advanced. When completed, it will make a very useful 
contribution to a Pahlavi Dictionary, as copious detailed notes with 
references to other Pahlavi texts, often quoting passages in the original with 
their translations, show that Ervad Dhabhar had made a good use of the 
immense preparatory materials which he had collected for a Pahlavi 
Dictionary. White going through the proof-sheets of this work, I cannot 
but wonder at his perfect grasp of the whole range of the Zoroastrian 
literature' written in Avesta, Pahlavi, Pazand and Modern Persian. In 
recent years, scholars have been attracted, it seems, by the GatliSs of 
Zarathushtra. We have four translations of the Gfithas done by Parsis and 
published in Bombay, viz. 1. Beliramgore Anklesaria (his work is published 
nine years after his death), 2. F. A. Bode and Piloo Naiia\aly, 3. Ardeshir 
Khabardar, and 4. Dr. Iracli Taraporevala. Jacques Duchesne-G uillemin 
of Liege has published his French translation of the Gatlins at the end of his 
Zoroastrc , Elude critique avec une traduction comment ee des Gatlin , Paris 1948. 
Several stanzas of the Gathas are translated and commented on by Herzfeld 
in hi 9 Zoroaster and His World, Vols. land 11, Berlin 1947. All these 
learned translators were influenced more or less by their preconceived 
opinions as regards the personality of Zarthushtra and the state of culture 
in ancient Iran of his time. The time-limit prescribed for this address will 
not permit me to discuss this point at length. Suffice it to say that the 
Gatlias should be interpreted quite objectively, keeping a constant glance 
at the historic and cultural background, and also on the traditional inter- 
pretation, as found in their Pahlavi version. A scholar like Prof. 
Taraporevala who believes firmly in reincarnation, a concept entirely foreign 
to Zoroastrianism throughout its whole history, has seen it in Yasnu 49, 1 l, 
but at the same time he had to admit that it is nowTiere to be found in the 
Zoroastrian scriptures. 

It would not be considered out of place, if I were to mention that the 
following works of the late Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria exist only in a 
couple of printed copies, which could not be published, as he had not com- 
pleted their introduction before his death, and as his manuscript-notes for 
the same are missing : 1. Pahlavi text of Vicitaklhd i Ziidsparm , 2. Pahlavi 
text of Zand-i Vahuman Yasf, -with transcription and translation. 3. Zand 
Ak<i sth , being the transcription and translation of the Great Bundahislin, 
4. Palilavi Kivayat of llcmit-i A&avahi&tan, a critical edition of the text with 
transcription, translation, notes and glossary; this work is ready for the 
press. It is very desirable that the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Funds 
and Properties undert ke the publication of these important works. It is to 
be regretted that the manuscript of Mr. Anklesaria’s work on the genealogy 
of theDasturs of Iran from Adarbad Marespand to Dastur Tirandaz of Yazd 
who died only a couple of years ago, which embodied much original research, 
is now untraceable. 

I have not chosen a particular subject for my address of to-day. I 
would rather express my views on a few points of Iranian studies on which 
opinions of scholars still differ. 

Parsi tradition as embodied in the Kisse Sanjdn states that after the 
fall of the Sassanian empire, the Zoroastrian population dwindled continuous- 
ly before the onslaught of the triumphant Islam through voluntary, if not 
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in all cases forcible, conversions, and that a considerable number of 
Zoroastrians lived for one hundred and fifty years in hardships in Kuhistan, 
and finally left it for Hormuz, from where by Jea-route they landed at Diu 
on the Kathiawad coast, and after a stay of ninteen years there, finally 
settled in Sanjan on the west coast of India, thanks to the refuge given to 
them by a Hindu king called Jadi Rana. The date of the arrival of these 
Zoroastrians at Sanjan who called themselves Parsis is given in the margin 
of a manuscript of the Rodleian Library of Oxford, Ouseley 121, and in the 
margin of another manuscript of the late Ervad Mancckji (Jnvala’s collection 
as Saiiivat 772, Friday, the 9th of the bright half of the month Sravan. I 
do not want to enter into a discussion either on the merits or demerits of the 
Ki.s.se Sanj ln or on the exact corrcspondauce of this Sarilvat 772 with the 
Christian date or on the identity of that Jfidi Rami. These poiut3 have been 
ably discussed by the late Mr. Shapurji II. Hodivala in Studies in }\irsi His- 
tory , Bombay 1920, and by Dr. Mancckji B. Davar in his cy*tU*cfl H 

xfcw M fab i V-U V - Mi ** I may only mention here that 

Dr. Davar puts the date of the landing of the Parsis at Sanjan at 850 
A. 1)., taking 772 Sathvat not as that of the Vikrama but of the Saka era. 
Now, we know from the history of Tabari stfui l>y lbn IsfandiyAr and 
Zahiraddln, and from the coins of Tabaristan, that immediately after the 
assassination of Yazdagarad 1 II, the last Sassanian ruler, the fspUhbads 
of TubanstAn, who were princes of the royal Sassanian blood, declared 
their independence on I2lh June 052 A. D., and it is probable that they 
struck their coins immediately, although the first known coin of the 
Tabarisl ui scries is that of Farrox, dated 60 A. Tab., corresponding to 712 
A. D. It was only in 110 A. Tab. on the death of Khnrshld, Ispnhbad of 
Tabaristnn, that the province came under the Arab rule, the first known 
coin struck by the Arab governors being that of Khalid bin Barmak, dated 
110 A. Tab. The first anonymous coin of this sereis bears the date 129 a. 
'fab. which would correspond to the date of the revolt of Vinda 
Hormi/d bin (JUriii. The issue of the coins of Arab governors from 
129 to 143 A. Tab., contemporaneous with the issue of the anonymous 
coins, suggests that the Ispahbads ruled in the mountainous regions, the 
Kuhistan, and the Arabs held their sway only in the plain, as even Khalif 
llfirun ar- Rashid had to make such a concession in favour of the Isplifibad 
Vinda llormizd. Only alter the execution of Mftziy&r and the conversion of 
his brother Kuhiyar to Islam in 8i9 A.D., Zoroastrianism lost definitely its 
ground in this province to the new faith of Pslam. It was then that a batch 
of Zoroastrians from this Kuhistan or mountainous region of Khorasan 
thought of migrating to India. Thus the date 850 A.D. for the landing of 
the Parsis at Sanjan as suggested by Dr. Davar seems to be very plausible 
and acceptable. l he tragic account of the hardships which the Zoroastrians 
had to experience at the hands of the conquering Arabs for one hundred and 
fifty years was perhaps applicable to other provinces of Iran but not to, 
Tabaristfin. 

It is true that we have hardly any record of the early history of the 
Parsis in India. This might well be due to the apathy of the Parsis for 
writing history. In about the middle of the Xl or XII century A.D., a 
learned Parsi priest, Neryosang Dhaval, transcribed several Pahlavi 
treatises in the Avesta alphabet, producing thus the so called Pazand texts, 
and translated thorn into Sanskrit. This fact proves undoubtedly that the 
knowledge of the sacred Avesta scriptures and of their Pahlavi translations 
was still kept up by the Parsi priests after their coming to India. Now, we 
know from oolophons of manuscripts pertaining to Zoroastrianism and pllied 
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subjects and from ancient lists of priestly families — ndmgarans , Skr. ndma * 
grahana — the names of the father, grandfather and great-grandfather of 
Neryosang, viz. JJhaval, Sfiaptir and Shahriyar. Thus counting roughly a 
generation of thirty years, we can place this ancestor of the Parsi priests, 
Shahriyar in about the X or the XI century A.D. It is well known that 
from iNeryosang Dhaval and his cousin Hormazdiyfir Ramiyar all priestly 
families are desceq^led. Thus there is only a small gap of about two 
hundred years in the history, rather in the records of the Parsis, and not of 
four hundred or more years as it is generally supposed. 

Now, what concerns the knowledge of the sacred Avesta scriptures, 
we have reasons to believe that it was acquired through the Pahlavi 
translations done in the Sassanian times.which were interspersed with glosses 
and commentaries of the Dasturs of later times. This is evident from the 
Sanskrit translations of the Avesta scriptures by Neryosaug who follows the 
Pahlavi version very closely. This scholastic tradition must have been 
kept up upto the time of Dastur Darab of Surat, who was the teacher of 
\nquctil Duperron, and still much later, as wc shall see presently. There 
is no wonder then that Anquetil’s translation of the Avesta scriptures 
follows the Pahlavi version very closely. Since the time of Eugene 
Burnouf the method of the comparative study of languages was 
applied for the interpretation of the Avesta scriptures. It was introduced 
amuug the Parsis students by the late Mr. Kharshedji Kustamji Gama 
in 11161 A. D. It is well known that the attacks of Rev. Wilson on the 
Yendidad, so ably refuted by the Dasturs of the time, particularly by 
Mr. Doaabhai Munshi, gave an impetus to the study of the Avesta 
scriptures. In 1823-25, a Parsi priest of Surat, Framji Aspandiarji Rabadi 
translated for Seth Framji Gawasji Banaji of Bombay the Avesta Vandidad 
with its reading and translation in Gujarati, which was published by 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in two volumes in 1842. 
This translation follows the Pahlavi version faithfully, even the Pahlavi 
commentaries are also translated into Gujarati. Framji was hesitating 
whether he should translate the Vandidad and thus expose its contents 
to the general Parsi public. lie wrote, therefore, the Gujarati version 
in a sort of a secret alphabet, invented by himself with an ingenuous 
mixture of Avesta, Pahlavi, and Modern Persian characters, and the 
vowel marks used in the Gujarati alphabet. liis original manuscript 
of this Gujarati translation is* in the library of Dr. Maneckji Davar of 
Bombay. My article on the same is published in B. B . J. It . A • »S\, Vol 
29, Part I, October 1954, pp. 42-50. Framji has also translated the Yasna 
and Visparad, and the Khorda Avesta into Gujarati. Among European 
scholars, Darmesteter has given preference to the Pahlavi version in his 
Zend-Avesta. Bartholomae, a Vedic scholar and a philologist, interprets 
the Avesta words in the light of their Vedic equivalents, though taking 
recourse often to the Pahlavi version in the interpretation of difficult 
passages e g. Yasn, 51.12 and in Vandidad, 7.12 where the Pahlavi glosses 
explain the Avesta words. 

It is to be regretted that there is still a lack of uniformity of the 
reading of Pahlavi among Parsi scholars. I am firmly of opinion that 
our Dasturs used to read the Aramaic ideograms occurring in Pahlavi 
as Iranian words. It it for this reason that we have often in one and 
the same sentence an ideogram and its Iranian equivalent. This is 
due to the negligence of the copyist. Bat the Dasturs had most probably 
lost the tradition of the correct pronunciation of the Aramaic word 
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concealed in an ideogram, as it will be proved by throwing a glance at 
the Vahlav i-Pnzand Glossary . Since the discovery of the Turfan documents, 
European savants have decided in favour of the Iranian reading of the 
ideograms. In the big Pahlavi inscription of Shapur I of Kaabe Zardusht 
and in that of Narsc at Paikuli, which arc bilingual, i.e. written in 
Parthian or North-Western and in Sassanian or south-Western dialects 
of Pahlavi, we find among others the conjunction ut p w nd the preposition 
pad in the Parthian and u and pa in the Sassanian dialect. But the 
European savants have generalised the transcription ut and pad (t) even 
iu the Book-Pahlavi dating from the third to the ninth century A.D. 
lor the sake of simplicity, and some Parsi scholars follow in their foot- 
steps. It is to be noted, however, that Nyberg reads u and pat. 

In recent years, many important articles were contributed to the 
study of the trilingual — Greek, Parthian, and Sassauian inscription of 
Shapur l ol Kaabe Zardusht by Sprengling, Benveniste and Henning* 
The most recent publications on this inscription are Rvcherchet sur les Res 
Geste l)ivi Sa ports by Ernst flonigmann and Andre Maricq, Bruxelles 1953, 
and Third Century Iran by Sprengling, Chicago 1953. In the Rccherches 
etc., the Greek text is published with its translation and the Pahlavik 
and Parsik texts are commented upon, chiefly from the stand point of 
topography oi the campaign of Shapur 1 against Valerian. Sprengling 
has reproduced in his hook the Pahlavik and the Parslk texts with trans- 
lations and comments. The new inscription of Kartir, also found on 
the Kaabe Zardusht in 1939, furnishes us further details on the political 
and religious influence which this high priest exercised during the reigns 
of Shapur I, Iiormizd and Bahrain 1. Before this discovery, he was 
known only through his inscription at Naqshe Ha jab, published with its 
translation by IJer/.feld in Paikuli, Berlin 1924. Besides the Avroman 
document, dated the second half ef the first century A. I)., inscriptions of the 
Parthian period are very rare. A bas relief representing Artabanus V pre- 
senting the diadem-ring or crown to the satrap of Susa has a Pahlavik 
inscription engraved on it. It was discovered accidentally on the east side 
of the ruins of the Royal City. It is dated year 402 of the Arsaeid era. 

I may mention here three silver drachms of Shapur II, which I had the 
good fortune to acquire, one in Kabul iu 194*7, the other in Kandahar and 
the third in Herat in 1949. They are like the ordinary drachms of the thick 
variety of Shapur 11, But they bear on the reverse a fire-altar flanked by 
an attendant on cither side and a Farohar, facing to right, in the flame, on 
the shaft of the altar there is the lengend rust in Pahlavi, meaning “true, 
correct ”, on left, between the shaft and the attendant the mint S K S T A 7 , 
i. e. Sakasuui or Scistan. Two of these coins have on the obverse on right 
an illegible Pahlavi lengend giving probably the name of a satrap. These 
coins arc important for the early Sassanian history, as they show' that Seistan 
was brought back under the Sassanian rule by Shapur II, perhaps immedia- 
tely after getting the full control of the regal power, as his portrait on the 
coins depict him as a very young man. Thus the advantage which the Saka 
Ksatrapas and princes, enumerated in the last passage of the Paikuli 
inscription, took of the civil war between Bahrain III and Narseh to declare 
themselves as independent sovereigns in 293 A. D. was wrested from them 
by Shapur II. We have, of course no record of this event as of the unrecor- 
ded invasion of Sakastan by Ardashir I, as V. A. Smith remarks in Early 
History of India , 3rd edition, p. 273. 
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As to the date of Zarathushtra, I have spoken about it at length, giving 
the opinions of scholars ii^ my presidential address of the Iranian Section 
at the XII Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Benaras in 
1943. I have placed it tentatively between the fifteenth and eleventh 
century B. C. on archaeological grounds. 1 may add that Prof. Carmoy of 
Lirge places it with Bartholoruae not later than nine hundred B. C-, whereas 
Prof. Henning fixos it categorically at 588 B. C. (see Zoroaster by \V. B. 
Henning, Oxford 1951, p. 41), taking the traditional date in the neighbour- 
hood of 600 B. €. According to the Syriac writer Theodore bar Qnm, 
Zarathusktra lived 628 years and seven months before Christ. About the 
linguistic objections against the traditional date, Prof. Henning says : The 
two principal dialects of the Avesta are neither pronouncedly Western 
Iranian nor markedly eastern Iranian, that in fact they occupy an interme- 
diary position. This would agree with the assumption that the Gatlins were 
composed in the neighbourhood of Marv and Herat, and the later Avcstan 
texts for the greater part in Seistan ; but as we know nothing of the langua- 
ges that were spoken in those regions in later times, and as no dialects have 
survived there to the present day, we cannot count on definite proof” 
(ibid., p. 44). 

Then he draws our attention to the Khwarezmian language material 
which 61 although it is of very late dale — -the earliest from the eleventh 
century, the bulk from the tbirteenth-it preserves features of the ancient 
language ” (ibid* 44). 

Gentlemen, I have tried to show in brief the progress done in the field 
of Iranian studies in the West and in India in recent years in the short time 
that is allotted to me, and to express my views on certain other points 
of interest to students of Iranistics, on which opinions of scholars 
still differ. 
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I have to express my thanks for the kind honour done 
to me by the Oriental Conference authorities in asking me 
to preside oeer the Classical Sanskrit section. I am sure 
the choice has fallen on me for no other reason than that a 
Chairman is an indispensable necessity in such sectional 
meetings and any fellow-worker would do the job according 
to 

Unlike other sections of this Conference, the Classical 
Sanskrit Section is an omnibus section, and all tho topics of 
Sanskrit literature which do not come directly under Vcdic, 
History, Philosophy and religion, Architecture and technical 
sciences can be included in it. Some of the problems to 
be discussed in this section are essentially the problems of 
Sanskrit studies in general. It should therefore be quite 
justifiable, if, in the course of this address, certain general 
topics are touched or discussed. 

Boforo I make a general survey of the works published 
during the last two years I may be permitted to say a few 
words about the research work as carried on in classical 
Sanskrit these days. As all of us know, there appears to be 
a sort of stalemate gradually coming over in the research 
activities of Sanskrit scholars. Oriental scholarship of the 
West has turned round the corner and is now following up 
a new direction of either narrow regional studies or wider 
trans-Indian studies. The interest of Western Orientalists 
does not seem to be focussed on Sanskrit literature as such, 
as was the case a few decades before. The reason for tho 
lack of their interest is obvious. Besides their own pre- 
occupations caused by the post-war problems and attain- 
ment of Independence by India, another important contri- 
butory faotor is the absence of new well-planned organized 
efforts for unearthing fresh materials for research work. We 
know that in the past, the search for, and collection of old 
manuscripts was financed by the Centre and the states. 
Also, we should not lose sight of the fact that it is not e^ery 
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day that a or a *rw is discovered, or a new evidence 
lor fixing the date of Ktilidasa or for deciding the relative 
priority of Dandin or Bhamaha is brought forth to! cause a 
sensation among the Sanskritists. 

Even after conceding the above reasons, it should not 
be presumed that we have come to a point of exhausting tho 
available material. There is a lot of material available, 
buried in manuscript collections and catalogues of manus- 
cripts. The truth is that Sanskrit Scholarship should 
give up its inertia and proceed ahead without looking now 
for the guidance from the W est. The Western Orientalists 
have rendered in the past invaluable services to the cause 
of Sanskrit studies. Their scientific and impersonal 
approach, enviable thoroughness, and critieal method are 
unfailing guides to us and should be strictly followed. 

To me it appears that there are two weaknesses 
we have to guard against. The first is dhe tempta- 
tion of a short cut to cheap popularity. Many of us, prompt- 
ed by irrepressible wp&qau, are keen to get a credit, as early 
as possible, for having ‘ contributed ’ to the research out- 
put, without caring for the quality cf our product and 
thus go on adding to the bewildering mass of new contribu- 
tions. Every-body is keen to write something. Few care to 
read what is already written before. There is, therefore, no 
surprise if much of what is written and produced is just 
incomplete, unassimilated and therefore trash. The second 
weakness is a corollary of the first, viz. averseness to the 
new fields and branches of studies in the research work. 

Here again the chief reason is the dislike for serious 
work, absence of perseverenco and determination. Conse- 
quently, the scholars hover round and round the same old 
topics and do not cut new ground. Even in the available 
stock of Sanskrit literature, there is much which requires 
close investigation. In fact, with the impact of modern 
age, the traditional intensiveness in study is fast disappear- 
ing and is yielding place to scholarship. The subtle 

reasoning, penetrative inquisitiveness and unassailable 
argumentativeness, as exhibited in the works of post- 
Kaiyata grammarians, rhetoricians and Navya-Naiyayikas 
are a taboo to the young scholars. They are mostly concern- 
ed with the si%3r-<Tftepjr of such works and not with their 
It is often forgotten that for the intellectual 
discipline and accuracy of thinking, a close study of the 
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contents of the standard shastric works of the medieval 
period is not less important. Really speaking, the scholastic 
literatue of the medieval period is a great heritage of the 
past. Except in the sphere of Mathematics, no such intellec- 
tual eminence has been reached in the past by any nation 
in the world. Like scientists of modern times, we should 
apply ourselves to a close study or none-the-easy and 
abstruse texts of scholastic writers. Wo should remember 
the famous saying of Patanjali, sqirarmt 1 r% 

i that is, a thing does not cease to be (desired) simply 
because we cannot easily understand it. 

It is not only about the works of speculative thought 
that probing deep into a work is necessary. The same is 
equally true of literary and descriptive works also. We all 
know how this method of diving deep into the contents of 
tho liy lv. K. llandicjue has shown the utility of 

such a study. V. S. Agrawal of Banaras has demonstrated 
the same in his study of Rina’s Harsacharita and Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta. Similar studios of other great works also 
should be undertaken. The need of the time is that each 
great work should be subjected to a close study in the light 
of the knowledge gleaned from contemporary literary and 
architectural records, for bringing to light interesting items 
of valuable information. Another desideratum is the prepara- 
tion of word indices of important authors and standard 
works. Sporadic efforts have been made in this direction 
o.g. A sherpe (Paris) has published the srrapra! basic 

text (Vol. I, to be followed by its lexicon in Vol. II, T. K. 
Ratnachandra Iyer (Madras) has published a Volume on 
concordance of Kalidasa’s Poems. Rut what is necessary is 
that the work of index and concordance making should be 
systematically planned and carried out in coordination with 
different Oriental Research Institutes in the country. In 
fact, it should be a part of the Oriental Conference activi- 
ties to chalk out a plan and get it executed by the different 
Universities and institutes in a ten year plan, with the 
financial help from the Centre and States. Otherwise the 
purpose in view will not be fully achieved. The former work 
on Kalidasa lexicon is to be based on the basic text which 
is proposed to take into account the printed texts only. It 
would be much better if this Shakuntala-lexicon were based 
on the critical text proposed to be published by the Central 
Government after a systematic collection of all available 
text-material, printed as well as in manuscripts. The latter 
work, ‘ Concordance of Kalidasa’s Poems ’ published by 
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Madras University is in Roman script and of poems only ; 
and thus it falls short of our exact requirements. Henoe the 
need for a scientific planning of a comprehensive nature on 
an all-India basis. 

Before attempting a rapid survey of the work done 
during the last 2-3 years in classical Sanskrit, I have to 
seek your for the that is, tho faults of 

incomplete commission and omission. Taking into account 
the vast scope of tho subject I am sure I can crave your 
indulgence in the matter. To begin with big schemes and plans 
first, it is a matter of great delight that the critical edition 
of Mahabharata by Bhandarkar Research Institute is now 
nearing completion. It fills one with a sense of pride to see 
that the biggest plan of Indian Scholarship will be completed 
within a few years. True to its own traditions, tho Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute commenced last year another 
stupendous work of preparing a critical edition of llarivamsa 
the epilogue of The indefatigable energy of the 

institute authorities indicates the truth of the saying : 

fi£ fwr. Another commendable feat of Indian scholar- 
ship is tho planning of a five volume publication of the 
History of Dharmashastra literature, which is also almost 
complete. With the publication of its fifth volume in the 
near future its author M. M. P. V. Kane will have the 
immense satisfaction of having completed single-handed 
a great plan undertaken by him. Similar is our satisfaction 
on seeing the progress in the editing of the voluminous work 
of Lakshmidhar by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

The Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts Library 
journal and the Adyar Library Bulletin have continued their 
valuable services by publishing for the first time many Sans- 
krit Kavyas with or without old Sanskrit Commentaries. Some 
of the Kavyas are, f^rf^rcr and stow by Rama Psnipade, 

(a wk by The tfssfrs JT^T^rsapT of Gangadhara 

(edited by H. D. Velankar) published in Bharatiya Vidya 
(XV-l-2)& sravr ftsyrsr (srresfi) described in Baroda Oriental Institute 
Journal ('IV-2-3^ are new additions to the Historical literary 
works in Sanskrit. N. A. Gore has edited a very interesting 
named smsiRT srerq, of Kavinilakantha in which 110 
stanzas excel one another in abusing (*Trf555i^R) one who dared 
to aocuse the author with stealing poetic thoughts and 
phrases of others. 

Among the dramas published in the last few years, 
vrbmraw (a sjnqbr) by the son of Shatanand, C a 

* 3 
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by Ram Panipade, 3 tr^ gsatft a of Ghanshyam ("edited by 
A. N. Upadhye^ are worth mentioning. A Champu work 
named of Nariiyana Bhatta, (being pub- 

lished serially) are notable works. Among newly publ shed 
commentaries of well known Sanskrit works, one may 
montion the sfar by Purna Saraswati on Jrr^ in Trt. van- 
core Manuscript Library Journal, that of Arunagirinatha on 
tjpsr and the of Raghaviinanda on kfptcT (published seiially 
in Sanskrit College Magazine, Trippuri there) are useful 
additions. V. Raghavan’s edition of (Madras O. R. 

Mss. Lit. Series) of Jaya Senapati is another commendable 
publication. 

The Travancore Oriontal Manuscripts Library Journal 
and Adyar Library Bulletins have published many newly 
discovered original works and commentaries. Other manus- 
cript libraries also should do the same. The Deccan College 
Research Institute has published as preparatory preliminaries 
for its gigantic scheme of the “Sanskrit Thesarus on histori- 
cal lines,” of Raghava (edited by Krishnamurti 

Sharma), of Dandadhinath (Ed. Ramachsndra 

Sharma), and of Saubhari (cditc 1 by 

E. D. Kulkarni) and of ("Edited by G. P. 

Palsule). On rhetoric, may bo mentioned the publication 
of of Karnapura with Vishwanath Chakra varti’s 

Cotnimmtary (from Vrindavana) and the third volume of the 
of Bharata with the commentary of Abhinavagupta 
(edited by M. R. Kavi and published by Baroda Oriental 
Institute). The edition of 3?^fcr of Dandin (edited by 
V. S. Mahadeo Shastri) though still having many a lacuna, is 
a welcome publication, as it satisfies to some extent the 
curiosity ai’oused in 1924 by R. K. Kavi’s very fragmentary 
edition of its initial part only. Another interesting work 
brought to light is of Visnukanta Shastri which 

aims to teaching Arabic and Persian through Sanskrit. The 
of Ballalasena has been edited by in 

J. Beng. R. A. S. The edition of old Javanese Ramayan 
Kakawin with special reference to the problem of interpola- 
tions in Kakawin by C. Hooykaas confirms the earlier theory 
put forth by H. B. Sarkar and M. M. Ghosh thai the 
grammatical vrU^T, exercised a great influence on the 

literary activities of Java. Pandit Ramajna Pandey has, in 
his (published in Sanskrit Bhavan Series, 

Banaras} attempted to bring together with his own bold 
criticism the ideas partly philosophical and partly linguistic 
found scattered in grammatical literature. In his g F qwartftfo 
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published by Bhartiya Sanskrit Bhavan, Jallandhar, Charu- 
datt Sbastri has critioally examined and discussed the 
correctness or otherwise of various forms and phrases from 
the grammatical point of view with reference to Paiiinian 
system. The I%piniya-Sutra-Vyakya (Madras) of Vira 
Raghava (edited»by T. Chandrashekharan) and a concor- 
dance of Sanskrit Dhatu-Pathas with an index of meanings 
(Poona) by G. P. Palsule are other useful publications. The 
latter marks a distinct improvement on Liebich’s lists pub- 
lished as an appendix to his edition of sfrccrtfrift, for it takes 
into account all the available Dhatupathas besides giving an 
index of meanings also. “ India as known to Panini " 
(Xucknow^) is a remarkable product of the patient labours 
of V. S. Agrawal in ransacking the Paninian literature for 
presenting to us the India as was known to Panini ; * Geogra- 
phical aspects of Kalidasa's Works ' ('Calcutta^) by B. C, Law, 

* Love in the poems and plays of Kalidasa ’ (Bangalore) by 
V. Raghvan, * The V idushaka — its theory and Practice ' and 

* Humour in Sanskrit Literature ’ by I. T. Parikh, ‘ Art 
Experience ’ ^Mysore) by M. Hiriyanna are notable recent 
critical studies. The publication of the various learned 
papers of P. K. Gode in the two volumes of “Studies of 
Indian literary History” is a welcome publication and we 
expect, in its remaining volumes, his other learned papers 
also. Wide range of topics and thoroughness in their treat- 
ment are well-known characteristics of Shri P. K. Gode. The 
conferment of honourary Ph.D. on him by the International 
Academy of France is a well-merited tribute to his scholar- 
ship. * Khsemendra Studies ’ (Poona^) by Suryakanta, 

* Kalidasa ’ in Hindi by Chandrabali Pandey (Banaras), 
S Sanskrit literature' (P. E. N. publication) by K. Chandra- 
shekar and V. H. S. Shastti, * Psychological Studies in Rasa, 
by Rakesh Gupta (Banaras), ‘ The Indian Theatre ' by C. B. 
Gupta (Delhi) are valuable additions to the respective 
branches of Sanskrit literature. 

It is not possible to allude to various research artioles 
published during the period under review. A few of them 
are noted here. * Bhavabhuti and the Veda ’ and * Kalidasa 
and Smriti ' (in J. B. B. R. A. S.), ‘ Studies in the Rdmdyam ' 
(B.O.L. Institute Journal) by S. N. Vyasa, * Laughter as a 
Rasa — a Psychological reorientation ' (Poona University 
Journal) by K. N. Watve, * Two Nyayas in relation to Dhvani 
creed ' (Baroda Institute Journal) by S. R. Bhattacharya, 
“ The Ary a metre— A peep into its origin and varieties in early 
literature (ibid)” by Anjali Mukhopadhyaya, ‘ A note on 
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Paribhssa works’ (J. Bhand O.R.S. XXXVI) by K. V. 
Abhyankar. Ramshankar Bhattacharya (Banaras) and K. C. 
Chatterji (Calcutta) have been pursuing their critical studies 
on Sanskrit Grammar and have contributed many learned 
articles on Paninian and allied systems. G. C. Jhela has 
discussed * The problem of yajtiaphalam’ (in'J. Bom, B.R.A.S. 
29-1) and has conclusively shown that its ascription to Bhasa 
is untenable. 

With the advent of independence, the interest in 
Sanskrit studies has naturally increased and many schemes 
are being planned by official and non-official bodies. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Banaras is said to have planned 
critical editions of Puranas. The Sahitya Academy founded 
by the Central Government has undertaken the work of 
publishing critical editions of Kalidasa’s works and also an 
anthology of Sanskrit literature in several volumes. Recently 
the Central Government had called a conference of Sanskrit 
Professors to consider the place of Sanskrit in all stagos of 
education and to recommend suitable measures for giving 
due recognition to Sanskrit studies. All these activities 
augur well for the future of classical Sanskrit. We may 
therefore conclude with Kalidasa, i 
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DR Yog Dhyan Ahuja, M.A. (Hindi & Persian), M.O.L., Ph.D. 

I am grateful to the members of the Executive Committee of 
the All India Oriental Conference for the great honour they have 
done me by electing me as President of the Arabic and Persian 
Section of this august body. In all consciousness of my limitations 
I felt diffident while accepting this exalted office which, in previous 
years, was held by scholars of such eminence as Professor Khuda 
Bakhsh, Dr. Sir Mohd Iqbal, Agha Poure-Davoud and my own re- 
vered teacher late Dr. Mohd Iqbal. On being here, in the absence 
of my worthy friend, Dr. A. Siddiqui, the Executive Committee 
have entrusted to me the responsibility of conducting the proceed- 
ings of the Islamic Culture Section also. While they have thus 
repeatedly honoured me, I find myself still more unable to express 
my gratitude to the authorities. 

I have come in obedience to the call of duty and, have come 
only to learn from you and derive benefit from your scholarly 
deliberations. 

There is a growing need for the promotion of studies and 
research in Arabic and Persian with all the richness of their litera- 
ture and the historical and cultural value of these languages. They 
have made an outstanding contribution in the domain of linguistics, 
literature, philosophy, medicine, art and culture of India. 

These languages are not new to us. 

Back in obscure antiquity the people in Airiyana spoke a 
language akin to the speech of the people of Aryavarta in those 
times. Distance of space now separates these two branches of the 
Aryan people. All the same, in spite of the passage of time and 
the succession of generations, the language of Iran still maintains 
some very peculiar affinity with Sanskrit. While the Modern Indian 
Languages have, through Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, continued to 
draw upon the common original Indo-European reservoir, the 
Iranian language, although coming from the same source, inclined 
more and more towards Arabic for enriching its vocabulary, more 
particularly after the change of its script to Arabic and the conver- 
sion of Iranians to the Muhammedan faith. Inspite of having bor- 
rowed liberally from the Arabic sources, the basic structure of the 
Iranian language has remained essentially Aryan. 

Hindi and Persian have followed different .paths of development. 
However in certain respects the language of Iran is nearer Sanskrit 
than £ven Hindi is. Not to quote a multitude of other words it will 
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suffice to give some examples from verbs and numerals. Some 
cardinal numbers are as follows: — 


Sanskrit 

Persian 

Hindi 


& 



^ 4 

* ■ 

** 

& 




Vx\z 

Some of the examples of ordinal numbers are: 


Sanskrit 

Persian 

Hindi 





f'Y 






i — • 


In Verbs: — 



Sanskrit 

Persian 

Hindi 

V fat 


i 



l 

vfw 

0 

i 


it 

51*1 % 


Contacts between Arabia a’nd India have been existing since 
the pre-lslamie times. There is a long list of Arabic words which 
became a part of the vocabulary of Marathi language. With the 
advent of Islam, India came in closer contact with Arabic and Per- 
sian and, particularly with the rise of the Mughals, the influence of 
these languages on the languages of this land increased. Number- 
less Persian words and many Arabic words current in Persian, 
became a part and parcel ol' various Indian languages like Sindhi, 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Bengali. In the case of Panjabi, besides the 
various Arabic and Persian words current in their original form 
and meaning, there are many words which have been adopted in a 
modified form. To quote a few examples, in certain cases some long 


vowel sounds of and 


l in the 

initial 

letters have been 

reduced to short sounds 
instance : 

of 

i « and 

f 

' f 

respectively, for 

WWW 

ia 

used for 



nn 


for 



film 


for 



rtu 


for ’ 
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Persian and Ai'abic words are being' used in Panjabi along with 
their synonyms derived from Sanskrit. 

Arabic and i** modification of the Sanskrit word t? 

Persian and i* from Sanskrit f-i 

From ()■ and c >'/ in Persian have come the infinitives 

TOicn and respectively in Panjabi. In Urdu their res- 

pective forms are »v an< ^ l V 

Arabic and Persian words are being freely used in Hindi. There 
are certain Arabic and Persian words which have become as indis- 
pensable for every day use as small coins. The usage u s in the 
sentences : 


<3H A ^ 4*1*1 fa . . . • 


and 


has been taken from Persian. Similar is the case with the particle 
< for «f<i in Sanskrit. Persian sutiixes and prefixes are 
being used with Hindi words like the prolix in Wi*. and 

and in mw and mm,c » The Arabic word 

binding of a book is being used with Sanskrit prefixes. A book 
bound is and unbound •nf*m 

Arabic and Persian words are sometimes combined with their 
synonyms in Hindi as in: — 


ilfrl-fur* 

'hA AM 

Prithvi Raj Raso, inspite of the element of interpolation, is 
considered to be the oldest epic in Hindi. The language of this 
work contains many Arabic and Persian words. In the following 
line of Chand Kardai the word Quran appears to stand for Arabic 
and Persian vocabulary : 


re «7!*7r ^pn -*i ^rr^t i 

Sundar Das was by far the most learned of all the poets belong- 
ing to the Hindi Nirgun school. Although he had devoted a major 
part of his life to the study of Sanskrit, we find a considerable 
mixture of Arabic and Persian words in his writings. Under the 
headings of Pir Murid Ashtak, the Bandagi ko Amg and the like, 
he makes a free use of Arabic and Persian vocabulary. A study of 
the Arabic and Persian words as used by the learned Hindi poets 
like Tulsi Das and Sundar Das and other writers will form an 
interesting and useful part of a survey of the influence of these 
languages on Hindi. 

Besides, there is in Persian script, a vast amount of Hindi 
literature produced by the Sufi or Prem Margi poets. 
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These may form some of the various fields in which further 
research and study is bound to be very interesting and fruitful. 

t 

It is encouraging to note that research in Arabic and Persian 
is being zealously pursued. The output at various centres of learn- 
ing in India has been very valuable indeed. The work done by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the Iran Society* of Calcutta; the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Daerat-ul-Maarif, 
Hyderabad ; the Islamic Research Society, Bombay ; the Darul 
Musanniffin, Azamgarh ; the Darul Ulum, Deoband ; the Nadvatul 
Musanniflin, Delhi; the Nadvatul Ulema, Lucknow; the Anjumaii-i 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu and other similar institutions has been very useful 
for the promotion of the study of these languages. Scholars at the 
Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Della, Gujarat, Lucknow, the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, the Osmania University, Hyderabad, the Vis- 
vabharati and other universities in India are engaged in a lot of 
useful research work in this field. It is gi'atifying to note that 
even the newly started Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnatak and 
the Punjab Universities have provisions tor the teaching of one or 
both of these languages. Similarly magazines like the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta; the Indo-lranica, Calcutta; the Islamic 
Culture, Hyderabad; the Visvabharati Quarterly; the Calcutta 
Review; the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society; Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Burhan, Delhi; 
the Maarif, Azamgarh; the Thaqafat-ul-liindi, Delhi and others 
have been adding to our knowledge, of some important aspects of 
Arabic and Persian studies. 

Dr. Q. S. Kaliinullah published his book entitled the Sahl Qawaid- 
i-Tajweed on the method of reciting the holy Quran and Arabic 
Phonetics. lie is bringing out a book Siraju: Balaghat on Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu rhetorics. Dr. M. L. Roy Chaudhury has traced 
the influence of Indian Culture on Arabian Literature in the series 
of his papers published in Calcutta Review. Similarly he has 
thrown light on ‘Albiruni and his Sanskrit studies’ and the ‘Philo- 
sophy of al-Furqan\ Dr. Chaudhury has under preparation his book 
on the Sociology oJ: the Quran. Dr. Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi of 
Delhi, besides his outstanding contribution to Urdu literature, has 
written very useful papers on Persian poets and poetry. Shri S. R. 
Chaudhury is engaged in the study of Ilajjaj b. Yusuf. 

Dr. Hadi Hasan has traced out and brought to light the life and 
works of Persian poet Kahi. A collection of his research papers 
and his Persian translation of the Shakunlala are being shortly pub- 
lished. Dr. M. A. Muid Khan’s edition of the Kitab-ai-Firasa is in 
the press. Dr. M. I. Kazi of Bombay who has finished his work on 
Faizi, has been writing on Tazkirahs and some other aspects of 
Persian literature. Prof. H. L. Chopra of the Calcutta University 
is shortly publishing his book in Urdu on Dr. Iqbal and his works. 
Dr. Ganda Singh, Director of Archives, Patiala, is collecting the 
works of Bhai Nand Lai Guya. 

At the Osmania University Shri Ghulam Dastagir Rasheed is 
about to complete his study of the Eulogistic Poetry of the Prophet 
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Muhammad in Persian language. Kumari Shareefun-Nisa is study- 
ing the life and works of Abu Talib Kalim, the Poet Laureate of 
Shahjahan. Shri* Muhammad Sayeed is working on the contribu- 
tion of the Hindu poets and writers to Persian literature during the 
Mughal Period (1500 to 1750). Shri Mubarizud-Din Rifat has trans- 
lated into Urdu the Tarikh-i-Adbiyyat-i-Iran by Riza Zadeh Shafaq. 
Dr. Sayyid Namud*-Din of V.M.V., Ahraoti, is tracing some un- 
published verses of Emperor Babur and Qasidas of Urfi. Dr. 
Shaykh Abdul H&qq of Bombay has critically edited the poetical 
compositions of Anwari. This work as also Dr. Haqq’s critical edi- 
tion of the commentaries on ‘Dewan-i-Anwari’ by Muhmmad b. Daud 
b. Mahmud Alavi of Shadiyabad and Mir Abdul Hasan-i-Husayni of 
Farhan are awaiting publication. 

“Dara Shikuh: Life and Works’, a result of long years of 
patient study by D.r. B. J. Hasrat was brought out by the Visva- 
bharati in 1953. Dr. Mehdi Husain critically studied and translated 
into English the Rehla of the famous traveller Ibn Battuta. This 
excellent and important work by Dr. Husain, completed after about 
26 years of study, was published by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, towards the latter half of the 
year 1953. The Institute has undertaken to publish tne Arabic 
History of Gujarat, entiled Zaffar-ul-Walih bi Muzaffar Waalih of 
Abdullah Muhammad bin Omar known as Hajji Dabir, translated 
into English by Shri M. F. Lokhandavala and Maulvi Saiyyid Muham- 
mad Shakir Sulaimani Nadvi. 

Under the auspices of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Man- 
dala, Poona, Shri G. H. Khare and other scholars have in hand the 
compilation of a lexicon of words etc. from Persian, Arabic, Turkish 
and other languages of Western Asia occuring in the Marathi and 
Semi-Marathi historical documents. Similarly the Mandala propo- 
ses to publish various official and public documents in Persian belong- 
ing to 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that the second volume of late Prof. H. S. Hodivala’s 
Indo-Muslim History is now in the press and may be out in a year 
or so. 

The Avicenna Commemoration Volume is in the press. Rev. 
Fr. V. Courtois S.J., the Chairman and convener of the Avicenna 
Millenary Celebrations Committee, Calcutta, has published some de- 
tails of the contents which include contributions by a score of emi- 
nent scholars from India and abroad. This volume, besides other 
papers, contains an original Arabic work of Avicenna on the Soul 
which has been edited for the first time by Dr. Wilhelm Kutsch, S.J., 
and another welcome addition is Dr. M. A. Muid Khan’s edition of 
Ibau Sina’s so-far unpublished work on Dream. 

The Daeratful Maarif-il-Osmania, Hyderabad, is continuing its 
works with Dr. M. Nizamud Din as its Director. Some of the works 
recently published by this Institution include: — the Suwarul-Kawa- 
kib of Abdur Rahman as-Sufi; The Qanun-i-Masudi of al-Biruni 
Vol: I-III; the Hawil Kabir, Rhazes, I-III; the Jarh wat-Taadil by 
Ibn Abi Hatim ar-Razi Vols. I-IX ; the Miratuz Zaman of Sibt Ibnul 
Jawzi* Vol. VIII, i & ii; the Dhail Miratuz Zaman, Qutbuddin Yunini, 
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Vol. I-1I ; and the Tarikh-i-Jurjan of as-Sahami. Besides a number 
of works under preparation the Kitabu’l Anwa of Ibn Qutaiba is 
in the press. 

At the Allahabad University Dr. Mohammad Ahmed Siddiqui 
has published his thesis on Ibnul Hariri-va-Maqamatuhu in Arabic. 
He has edited Mina Bazar a work of Zuhuti in Persian. Shri 
Raghib Husain completed his study of the Development of Persian 
Masnavi. 

Professor Khaliq Ahmed Nizami's two works in Urdu, the 
Tarikh-i-Mashaikh-i-Chisht and the Hayat-i-Shaykh Abdul Haqq 
Muhaddith Dehlavi were published by the Nadavat-ul-Musanniffin, 
Delhi, in the years 1953 and 1954 respectively. 

Professor Najib Ashraf Nadvi of Bombay has edited the second 
volume of the Ruqaat-i-Alamgiri Shaykh Mohd. Yusuf has com- 
pleted his study of Persian Literature during the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan. Dr. T. N. Devare’s thesis on ‘Persian Literature 
in the Deccan’ is in print. 

At Lucknow, Dr. Wahid Mirza edited the Khazain-al-Futuh. 
This work has been published by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Dr. 
Mirza has edited an Arabic work on Islamic Jurisprudence entitled 
“al-Igtesar” by Qazi Naman b. Mohd. Dr. S. B. Samadi has contri- 
buted a number of papers on the history of the Abbasids. He is 
editing the fifth Iqlim of Amin Ahmed Razi’s famous work, the 
Haft Iqlim. 

At the Visva Bharati, Shri N. B. Roy has pursued the examina- 
tion of the manuscript Makhzan-i-Afghani and has traced the career 
of Prince Kamran whose Dewan he hopes to publish before long. 

These details regarding the progress of research in Arabic and 
Persian do not claim to be exhaustive but will suffice to indicate 
that institutions and individual scholars are doing their best in this 
direction. 

Permit me now to invite your attention to some very urgent 
problems connected with the study and research in these languages. 
In numberless Arabic and Persian manuscripts in India are treasur- 
ed the rich thoughts of bygone writers. 

Manuscripts are our cherished assets. They embody the dreams 
of our poets, the thoughts of our philosophers and the visions of 
seers, irrespective of the medium of expression used by them. Manu- 
scripts link the past with the present and the future. They are 
like riches lying buried. In them there is so much that vs worthy 
of our respect and attention and deserves a thorough study. These 
riches should be unearthed. We do not know the number of manu- 
scripts which are becoming victims, unnoticed, to worms, fire, water 
and what not. Each day of neglect might be causing loss which can- 
not be measured. The saddest Iosb that nations have ever suffered, 
is that of their precious manuscripts and ancient documents. "Rare 
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manuscripts once destroyed are lost for ever. Even an Alladin's 
lamp will, not bring them back. They are like courier-pigeons, let 
us save them and hear the message they have to convey. 

In the preservation of manuscripts lies the preservation of the 
intellectual heritage of the nation. Our first concern should be a 
regular and organised search for all the rare manuscripts. They 
should be collected and saved from decay and destruction. In some 
libraries manuscripts have been properly catalogued and are with- 
in the knowledge and access of scholars. There is, all the same, a 
considerable number of manuscripts lying in a most neglected state. 
Many of them are passing from one hand to another. All such 
manuscripts should, in the first instance, be collected and properly 
preserved. 

But the matter does not rest here. Not less important is the 
question of publishing these manuscripts. There is an urgent need 
to compare and collate them, bring out their correct texts and study, 
them critically. There are many manuscripts which have not found 
the light of the day. The best way to save them from extinction is 
not only to give them a saf'' and secure shelter in the shelf of a 
library but also to study them and publish all that is note-worthy 
in their contents. There may be something in them which might 
fill a gap in history, which might turn a part of history into fiction 
and fiction into history. 

There is another point which should not be ignored. We need 
immense literature on Arabic and Persian in Hindi, now our lingua 
franca. More and more efforts are required in this sphere. Transla- 
tion into Hindi of the important Arabic and Persian texts should be 
immediately taken up. In Arabic and Persian there is so much of 
literary, cultural and historical value which awaits to be immediately 
studied and translated into our national language. 

Since the dawn of freedom our responsibilities have been increas- 
ing. Now that barriers are breaking, countries are coming out of 
narrow circles and nations are being knit together, in the new set- 
up, these languages should receive more and more of our attention. 



Pali and Buddhism Section 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

by 

The Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta, 

Aggrama Monastery, Anibalagonda ( Ceylon ) 
BUDDHISM AND BUDDHIST STUDIES* 1954-55 

A peaceful religion like Buddhism is much needed in this period 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Christianity as a world religion 
has failed to create a pacifying atmosphere among the nations that 
profess it. In ancient times a battle was fought among hostile 
armies bringing destruction only to the soldiers who were engaged 
in it. But now-a-days war means destruction not only to the war- 
riors, but also to the innocent population of the world who do not 
interfere in political matters. Even sucking infants and decrepit 
old persons of Japan were killed through atomic bombs during the 
last world war. 

It is gratifying to see that there is some awakening in Bud- 
dhist countries on account of the 2,500th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s demise. This revival of Buddhism is after a long period 
of depression and hardships of various kinds. Any religion becomes 
corrupted when it exists for a long time ; Buddhism was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. A monk who entered the Order in his 
old age had spoken corrupting words even before the remains 
of the Buddha were cremated. Anyhow the community of the Sangha 
existed undivided for a century after his demise; at the end of that 
century there arose divergencies of opinion and the community was 
divided into two ; and during the second century eighteen sects arose 
from these two main divisions. Then came the great division of 
Ilinayana and Mahayana, and later on there came to exist some 
other Yanas such as Vajrayana. As these new yanas were more 
ritualistic than the former ones, Buddhism began to dwindle in 
its mother-land and some 900 years ago it completely disappeared 
from its limits a’nd existed very feebly in the borderlands. 

Some fiO or 70 years ago the people of India had a very vague 
knowledge about Buddhism or knew nothing of it. Owing to the 
indefatigable efforts of the Mahabodhi Society, of some Buddhist 
Elders of Chittagong, and through the discovery of wonderful 
ancient Buddhist monuments in various parts of the land, India has 
come to understand that she has forgotten for a long long period, 
the most precious production of the noblest of her sons. Now she 
has very willingly adopted his Dharmacakra as a sign on her 
national flag. She is honouring the relics of the chief Disciples, 
Sarputta and Moggallana, and helping Buddhist activities in various 
ways. Meanwhile some of her sons becoming Buddhist monks began 
to translate Buddhist texts into various Indian languages. 

All these events are good omens for the future prosperity of 
India. Since the prehistoric periods, India has stood as the spiritual 
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leader of the world; she never was an aggressor. Now having 
regained her long-lost independence, she will remain in the future as 
the benevolent and spiritual leader of the world. 

This awakening is not confined only to India. In many western 
countries societies have been formed to study Buddhism. Some are 
publishing Buddhist periodicals, some writing books on Buddhism, 
and some trying Ao build Buddhist monasteries in their own countries. 
Among the Buddhist countries, Burma has taken the leadership of 
propagating Buddhism. Every one of you must have heard of the 
Sixth Buddhist Council now held in Burma, of which I will speak 
later. Burma is arranging to establish an “International Institute 
for advanced Buddhistic studies’’ for which foundation was laid 
by the Prime Minister U. Nil on the 3rd April 1951. The building 
is to be raised on the Peace Pagoda Site, near Rangoon, to the north 
of the convocation Assembly Hall. Soon after the work of the Synod 
is over, the entire group of buildings including the great cave, and 
the series of multiroomed residential buildings with spacious refec- 
tories will be developed into an International Buddhist University, 
contributing to higher academic studies and research in religion, 
history, art and culture with Buddhism and South East Asia as the 
central focus. This main building will consist of a central circular 
building of three storeys. The ground and first floors of this build- 
ing are designed to house the main library, while the second floor 
will be the sacred shelter for the revised version of Tripitaka as 
adopted by the Sixth Buddhist Synod. The three annexes will be 
provided with a general reading room, and auditorium and the 
institute’s museum, besides other rooms for special purposes. 

Now I am going to give you a description of the Chattha San- 
gayana or the sixth Buddhist Synod. It was inaugurated on the 
17th May 1954, and will continue in five sessions up to the fullmoon- 
day of May 1956. Before this Synod began its work all the Pitaka 
texts were scrutinized for the first time by some hundreds of selected 
Elders, and for the second time they were revised by more learned 
Elders, and for the third time by most erudite Elders. Then the 
Vinaya Pitaka was printed in the press newly opened for this pur- 
pose, under the supervision of very learned persons. They recite 
the revised and printed texts and the printing is not done after 
recitation. 

Meanwhile all these texts are being translated into Burmese by 
able laymen who are paid considerable salaries by the Buddha 
Sasana Council. There are not less than fifty persons engaged in 
this translation work. Their translations are then sent to a higher 
board consisting of learned Elders and eminent laymen. They have 
not yet begun the printing of these translations, but will do it as 
soon as the Pali texts are completed. 

The Union Buddhasasana Council is responsible for this enorm- 
ous task. With the aid of the Government they have spent not 
less than thirty million rupees for this purpose. The Synod Hall 
alone cost them nine millions. This is not surprising when we 
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consider that it has consumed more than eleven thousand tons of 
cement in its structure. They have spent three million rupees on 
each of the four boarding houses which ca'n accommodate 2500 per- 
sons at a time. In their programme they have included translating 
the whole Tripitaka into English and to print the same in Nagari 
characters. In his presidential address delivered in 1943 Professor 
P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D., of Poona has given an exhaustive 
treatment of the Buddhist literature of all countries and all langua- 
ges. I have to learn many things from his speech and I confess that I 
am not in a position to produce such a learned article. I am 
not aware of the New Buddhist publications in Indian Languages. 
Let me begin from where Professor Bapat has ended. 

In Ceylon, the Simon Hevavitarana Bequest Series has finished 
its publication of the Atthakathas and has begun to publish the 
Pitaka texts. Now they have published (l) the Parajikapali (2) the 
Jatakapali Part, I, II, (3) the Cariyapitaka (4) and the Dhamma- 
sangani. The Congress of all Ceylon Buddhist Associations has 
begun to publish the Pitaka texts together with Sinhalese transla- 
tions on the opposite pages, under the editorship of Dr. G. P. Malala- 
sekara D.Litt., M.A., Ph.D., of the University of Ceylon. The 
directors and supporters of the Vidyalankara Oriental College, 
Kelaniya, have begun a revision of the three Pitakas and for the 
last three years they were collating various Mss. and collecting 
different readings in them. Recently the Government of Ceylon has 
agreed to pay the cost of printing their revised texts. These texts 
will be the most critically edited Pitaka texts when they are 
published. 

At the end of the year 1954 a committee named “Lanka Baud- 
dhamandalaya” was formed in Colombo ivnder the patronage of the 
Government of Ceylon. The Committee is intended to supervise and 
perform various activites connected with the Buddhajayanti or the 
2,500th anniversary of Buddhism The man committee is divided 
into 18 sub-committees, severally to translate Tripitaka into Sin- 
halese, to compile Buddhist literary works, to establish a Buddhist 
University i’n Ceylon, to compile an encyclopaedia of the Sinhalese 
language and to do such other work. The Government is to bear all 
the expenses incurred in these and have sanctioned five million 
rupees as the first vote. 

The recently established Sripada Tripitaka Series has now 
published the whole Abhidhamma Pitaka in 12 volumes under the 
editorship of Rev. Kirielle Nanavimala Thera of Ratnapura. The 
funds for this series are provided by the trustees of the Adams’ 
Peak (i.e. the Shrine of the Buddha’s foot-print). They have the 
intention of publishing the whole Tripitaka. 

Dr. A. P. de Soysa, M.A., Ph.D., of Colombo, is bringing out 
a translation series of the Pitakas in Sinhalese. He has already 
published the Sinhalese version of the Dighanikaya in three volumes, 
of the Majjhimanikaya in five volumes, of the Sanyttanikaya in 
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seven volumes, each volume consisting of about 400 pages. Now 
he has begun to publish the translation of the Anguttara Nikaya of 
which he has already brought out the first two volumes. 

Buddhadatta’s Vinyavinicchhaya and Uttaravinicchaya were 
edited by me and published ip Sinhalese script in one volume by the 
Ananda Book Company of Ambalangoda, Ceylon, in 1952. An 
index to the title* of all suttas, gathas, jatakas etc., of the Pitakas, 
Tripitakasuci by name, was compiled by me in Sinhalese, and was 
published in 1953. My edition of Buddhadatta’s Abhidhammavatara 
and Anyruddha’s Namaraupapariccheda in one volume in Sinhalese 
script came out in 1953. The other works to my credit are: — 


1949 Concise PaPli English, Dictionary, 1950 Pali Sinhalese Dic- 
tionary, 1951 The Higher Pali Course, 1951 Aids to Pali Conversation 
and Translation, 1952 A new translation of the Dhammapada, to- 
gether with the version in Roman script, 1955 an English Pali 
Dictionary of 588 pages. Of these the Pali Sinhalese Dictionary 
was published by Messrs. M. D. Gunasena & Co., Ltd., Colombo, and 
the other works in Roman script were published or printed by 
Messrs. Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd. 

After 1942, the Pali Text Society has reprinted the following 
texts : — 

(1) Dighanikaya I, II, III, (2) Itivattaka, (3) Majjhimani- 
kaya, I, II, III, (4) Suttanipata and, (5) the Pali English Dic- 
tionary. They have newly published (1) Petakopadesa in 1949, (2) 
Samantapasadika VI, VII, (3) Theragatha Commentary II, (4) 
Apadana Commentary in 1954, (5) Buddhavansa Commentary and 
(6) Saddhammappakasini, the Commentary on the Patisamabhida- 
magga 111. A most valuble production of the Society during this 
period is the Pali Tripitakam Concordance, which is a concordance 
in Pali to the three Pitakas in the Indian order of letters, listed by 
late Mr. F. L. Woodward and some others and edited by Mr. E. M. 
Hare. They have issued Vol. I, in seven parts, which consists of 
all the words beginning with the vowels. 

Of the English translations they have reprinted (1) Psalms 
of the Sisters, (2) Psalms of the Brethren, (3) The Kindred Sayings, 
I, II, III, (4) The Gradual Sayings III, IV, V and (5) Mahavamsa, 
the Chronicle of Ceylon. They have recently issued the part 1 of 
the new translation of the Majjhimanikaya, by Miss. I. B. Horner. 
In a separate series named “Sacred Books of the Buddhists” they 
have issued (1) The Books of the Discipline III, IV, V, (2) Minor 
Anthologies IV, i.e., Vimanavatthu and Pethavatthu, (3) Woven 
Cadences, Suttanipata, (4) Mahavasthu Translation I, II, III, (5) 
Sasanavamsa Translation and the reprints of the (1) Dialogues of 
the Buddha II, and (2) The verses of Uplift, Udana Translation. 
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On inquiry from the national library of Thailand, it was known 
that no Pali texts were published there after 1943. But one of my 
friends in Bangkok, Mr. A. Guggemos, has recently sent me a com- 
plete Dhammapadatthakatha, in eight volumes, printed in Siamese 
script in 1952. However this is a reprint. This commentary has 
been so widely used there, that this edition appears to be the 17th. 
Mr. Guggemos, who is a German gentleman living in Bangkok, has 
translated the Khuddakapatha into English, and published in Bang- 
kok. Another work of his, “Eighty Inspiring Wolks of the Buddha 
from the Udana”, includes the Pali texts as well as English 
translation. 



Prakrit and Jainism Section 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

by 

Ete. H. C. Bhayani, M.A., Ph.D., 

Head'of the Department of Gujarati Studies, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bharan, Bombay 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to the authorities of the All India 
Oriental Conference for electing me to preside over the Prakrit and Jainism 
Section of the present session. Though I feci to be unworthy of this 
honour, I have bowed down to the choice in the spirit of an humble 
devotee receiving the holy prasJtda at the temple of Sarasvatl and hence I 
can crave your pardon if my address is felt to be inadequate or dificient 
on any account. 

The designation of this Section restricts the field of Indology assigned 
to it to Prakrit languages and literature, and to the Jain studies based 
upon Prakrit as well as non-Prakrit sources. 4 Prakrit \ we all know, is a 
very loose term having diverse and varying applications. For the purposes 
of the All India Oriental Conference it excludes from its province at least 
Pali. Linguistically it is convenient to consider Middle Indo-Aryan as 
divisible into the three successive phases called Early, Middle and Late. 
Accordingly the term 6 Prakrit ’ figuring in the name of this Section is to 
be understood to cover all the varieties of MIA., excepting Pali and perhaps 
the Asakan dialects which belong to Early MIA. 

The main tasks, problems and difficulties of the Prakrit and Jain 
studies have been sufficiently characterized and emphasized, time and 
again, from this chair by my distinguished predecessors and many of their 
remarks in this connection still possess more or less relevance, notwith- 
standing the numerous and valuable contributions to our subjects since 
1940, when, for the first time, an exclusive section came to be assigned to 
Prakrit and Jainistic studies. The chief reasons for this have been 
obviously the lack of interest and paucity of trained workers in the subjects 
of this Section, which, on that account compares rather unfavourably with 
other branches of Indological studies maintaining a high rate of advance. 
Of late, however, there have been clear signs of growing improvement in 
the above situation and any dissatisfaction felt on this score is to some 
extent dispelled by the fact that though small, the band of workers in this 
field of investigation, is an intensely devoted one, and that its untiring 
labours have been producing creditable results. 

Reconstruction of the huge, highly complex and multipartite edifice of 
the history of Indian Culture is an enormous undertaking of the Indologists 
and we on our part are required to contribute to it by reconstructing as 
faithfully and as perfectly as possible our side of the structure. But 
authentic and exhaustive culture-historical studies based on Prakrit and 
Jain sources can result only when, in the first instance, all the relevant 
original materials, literary as well as archaeological, are published and, 
secondly, the entire mass of data contained in them is systematically 
collected and critically interpreted. But yfe are as yet a long \ya y from 
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completing even the first stage of the journey. It still remains our main 
task to bring to light and to study properly the vast amount of unpublished 
materials. 

With these preliminary remarks I pass on to a survey (which, I regret, 
I have not been able to make all-inclusive) of research work done in our 
subjects during the two years intervening between the^ast and the current 
sessions of the Conference. And in this I would request your assistance 
wherever you can supplement and correct my information. 

During the period under our survey very little has appeared in what 
can be conveniently called belles lettres section of MIA literature. The 
Jinadattdkhydna-dvaya (Singhi Jain Series. Bombay, 1953.) edited by A.M* 
Bhojak contains two Prakrit works giving the story of Jinadatta, one by 
Sumati and another anonymous. They are in mixed prose jmd verse and 
are to be dated before the eleventh century. Ghana£y$na’s Anandasundari 
(Motilal Banarasidas, Banaras* 1955) is another SaUaka edited by our great 
veteran scholar A. N. Upadhye whose studies in this Prakrit dramatic form 
began with his edition of liudrad&sa’s Candralekha (1945). We are eagerly 
looking for bis edition of the famous Prakrit Campu Kuvalayamdld 
which is at present under print. 

As contrasted with the paucity of new publications in belles lettres, the 
activity in bringing out and studying religious and philosophical literature 
has been commendable. Of course a standard and authentic edition of all 
the Jain canonical works along with the early commentaries still remains a 
great desideratum ; but sectarian efforts to publish individually the religo- 
philosophical texts and commentaries continue. The Suttagame edited by 
Fupphabhikkhu (Curgaon, Punjab, 1954) is a handy edition of the eleven 
Ah gas, though one cannot be sure about the authentic or critical value of 
this text. R. D. Vadenkar’s and N. V. Vaidya’s edition of the Uttarddhya - 
yana is little more than a reprint of J. Charpeutier’s early edition. A new 
commentary on the Dasaveydliya , viz., the commentary by Sumati, 
has appeared (Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Series, Surat, 1955) 
during the period under survey. This series, as well as newly founded 
Prakrit Text Society of Delhi have under print a number of other com- 
mentaries also on different cannonical texts. In the Sthdnding - 
Samavdyd (Gujarat Vidyapith, 1955) Dalsukh Malvania has given a faith- 
ful Gujarati rendering of the two Angas with a few unimportant omissions 
and topical rearrangement and consolidation. The veteran scholar Uiralal 
Jain continues to devote his untiring energies to the stupendous task of 
bringing out the Siddhdntas of the Digambaras. Volumes 10, 11 and 12 
of the Satkhanddgama completing the fourth division called Vedanta , have 
come out, while the next volume is to appear within a few days* The 
publication of the other Siddhanta works too have maintained their prog- 
ress. Volumes second and third of the Mahdbandha or the Mahadhavala 
along with Hindi translation (Bharatiya Jnana Pitha, Banaras, 1953-1954) 
have been brought out by Phool Chandra. The same scholar in collabora- 
tion with Kailash Chandra has also given us the third volume of the 
Kdsdyapdhuda of Gunabhadra with the Curnisutra of Yativrsabha and the 
Jayadhavald of Virasena (All India Digambara Jain Sangha, Mathura, 
1955). Bharatiya Jnana Pitha of Banaras deserves high credit for giving 
us good and neatly printed and got-up editions of several valuable original 
source-books of Jainism. It has to its credit Akalanka’s Rdjavdrtika , a 
commentary on the Tattvdf thasQtra edited along with Hindi summary of 
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the text by Mahendrakumar Jain (1953); Pujyapada’s commentary on 
the Tattvdrthasutra edited along with Hindi summary of the text by 
Mahendrakumar Jain (1953) ; Pujyapada’s commentary on the Tattvartha 
edited by Phool Chandra (1955); and Vadiruja’s commentary (Vivarana) 
on Akalanka’s Nydya-viniicaya % part 2, edited by Mahendrakumar Jain 
(1954). 

% 

There have been a few important attempts to present a systematic 
account of Jainism % or to study and discuss its different aspects. Sukhlal 
Sanghvi, one of our great authorities on Indian philosophy, has given us 
in his Hindi work Car Tirthankar (Jain Cultural Research Society, Banaras, 
1953) his valuable observations on the teachings of Itsabha, Nemi, Vardha- 
mana and Parsva. The History of Philosophy sponsored by our Ministry 
of Education includes in its first volume (1953) a section of Jain Philo- 
sophy written by A Chakra varty. In his lectures Religions of Ancient India 
(University of London, 1953) the eminent French Indologist L. Rcnou has 
presented to us a brief but lucid account of Jainism also. The Outlines of 
Jaina Philosophy (Jain Mission Society, Bangalore, 1954) by Mohanlal 
Mehta is a notable contribution towards elucidating several doctrines and 
principles of Jainism. Aspects of Jainism (Jain Mission Society. Bangalore# 
1955) brings together five articles on various facts of Jain culture and 

f hilosophy written by Nathraal Tatia, A. Chakravarty, P. R* Jain# 
ndukala Jhaveri and I. C. Shastri. 

A part of our task is to make available for study important works of 
religious-didaetic and devotional literature of the Jains, a vast amount of 
which still lies buried in the Bhandaras. As recent attempts in the direction 
may be noted: the Samadhitantra aur Istopade&a (VirSeva Mandir, Delhi, 
1954) edited with an introductory essay in Hindi by Jugalkishor Mukhtar, 
which contains commentaries on the two works respectively by Prabha - 
candra and As'adhara as also a Hindi commentary ; Samantabhara’s 
S amictna Dharmasastra (Vir Seva Mandir, Delhi, 1955) by the same 
scholar with a literal Hindi rendering and an extensive learned introduc- 
tion ; Ratnakarandasravakacara wtih the Vacanika of Sat&sukha and a 
Marathi translation (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, Sholapur,1954) Asadhara’s 
Jinasahasrandma with his own commentary and also that of Srutas ftgara 
(Bharatiya Jnana Pltha, Banaras, 1954) edited and translated into Hindi 
with an introduction by Hiralal Jain; Arhuddasa’s Bhavyajanakarithu- 
bharaiia translated into Hindi by Kailash Chandra (Jivaraja Jaina 
Granthamala, Sholapur) and the forthcoming new edition of the Dahas 
of Saraha called DohdkoSagiti, which along with a parallel Hindi rendering 
has been prepared by the indefatigable scholar Rahula Santrityayana 
on the basis of a C. eleventh century palm leaf manuscript aquired by 
him. It is to be published by the Bihar JRashtrabhasha Parishad of Patna. 

The vast field of Jain mythological literature presents a rich but 
little explored, mine of material, highly important, from the point of 
view of folk-lore and other studies. Recent publications in this subject 
include : the second volume of the Mahdpurdria comprising Gunabhadra’s 
Uttarapurdnd giving Sanskrit text and Hindi translation by Pannalal Jain 
(Bharatiya Jnana Pltha, Banaras, 1954); two volumes of my edition of 
the Panmacariu, an ApabhramSa Puranic-epic on Jain R5m5yana, with 
an extensive introduction and glossary (Singhi Jain Series, 1953); Subha- 
candra’s Pandavapurdna edited and translated into Hindi by J. P. Shastri 
(Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, 1954); Damanandin’s Purdnasdrasamgrah c* 
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(BhSratlya Jfl5na Pitha, Banaras, Vol. I 1954, Vol. II 1955) giving the 
life-stories of six Tlrthankaras edited and translated into Hindi by 
Gnlabchandra Jain; and the Dharmasarmdbhyudaya giving the life-story 
of the Tirthankara Dharma translated into Hindi by Pannalal Jain 
(BhSLratiya JnElna Pitha, Banaras). H. M, Johnson continues her valuable 
English translation of Ilemacandra’s PurSnic epic, the T risastisaldkdpurusa- 
carita, of which five volumes have been published \4o far (the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, Baroda). From Germany has appeared Bruhn’s learned 
dissertation on the Caupannctmahtipurisacariya of Sil&eSrya, presenting 
an exhaustive critical study of that Prakrit text on Jain mythology. 
In his paper The Rdmdyana Version of Sildciirya as found in the 
Caupannamahdpurisacariya ABORI 36, 1955) V. M. Kulkarni has 

compared the brief outline of the narrative found in SllSrTtrya’s work 
with those as given by Vimala and VEUmfki, 

Next we take up the works relating to the linguistic study of Prakrit. 
The evolution of Middle Indo- Aryan was a highly complicated affair shroud- 
ed at numerous points in complete obscurity. Rarity of authentically re- 
presentative content porary sources of information, intricate and prolonged 
exchange of linguistic material between various dialects, increasing divorce 
of literary languages from the corresponding spoken forms by high degree 
of standardization and stylization — these factors make the study of Middle 
lndo-Aryan bristle with almost insuperable difficulties. Still as more 
and more sources of materials are brought to light many obscure points 
can become clarified. Critical editions of two important Prakrit grammars 
have appeared during the period under survey. P. L. Vaidya has edited 
The Prakrit Grammars of T rivikrama (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, 
Sholapur, 1957) with useful introduction, numerous appendices and a 
concordance of the Sutras of Hemacandra and Trivikrama; M. M. Ghosh’s 
edition of Ramasarman’s Prdkrtakulpataru (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1954) gives the original text, commentary, indices and an appendix 
containing the texts of the Prdkrtdnuidsana of Purusottama, the 
Prdkrtakdmadhenu of LankeSvara and the Prdkrtalaksarja from the 
Visnudhar mo tiara, Besides these T. T. S. Gopalacharya has brought out 
Prdkrtamavidipa (Vol. I, Mysore* 1953), a commentary by Appaya Diksita 
on the so-called Vdlmiki- Sutras. Ragliun&tha’s Prakrtananda, a short 
manual of Prakrit grammar based on Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakdsa , is shortly 
to be published by the distingusihed Savant Jinavijaya Muni in the 
Rajasthan Puratattva Series. Among modern linguistic studies of Prakrit 
we have to note the Prdkrt Bha$a (in Hindi) by P. B. Pandit (Jain Cultural 
Research Society, Banaras, 1954), which attempts a short but critical 
survey of the evolution of Middle lndo-Aryan and touches the difficulties 
and problems inherent in the study of the subject; and Sukumar Sen’s 
Historical Syntax of Middle lndo-Aryan (Indian Lingusitics, 13, 1952-53) 
which forms a companion volume to his highly valuable Comparative 
Grammar of Middle lndo-Aryan (1951). In his paper on the Prakrit of 
the Yajilaphala (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1954) G. C. Jhala sees New IndoAryan traits in the Prakrit 
of that drama of disputed authorship.) The Middle lndo-Aryan Reader 
prepared by S. K. Chatterji, S. Sen and G.De, giving specimens of various 
Middle lndo-Aryan dialects in their development through the centuries 
will, when published, supply a longfelt need of the students, as the 
Readers of Jacobi and Jain have now become out of date. 

Etymological studies of individual words reveal to us at times some 
Ridden currents of the stream of linguistic evolution. But such studies 
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dealing with or utilizing Middle Indo-Aryan linguistic material have 
been very few. P. Tedesco has made a very learned but unsound effort 
in his paper Sanskrit Kusala Skilful Welfare (JAOS, 74/3, 1954) to derive 
that word from Sk. &ukrta through its supposed developments £u-kala; 
Sukala . The fact that to explain some MIA words of obscure develop- 
ment we can secure valuable help from extra-Indian sources is illustrated 
by Sukumar Sen’s Fotir Indo-Aryan Etymologies (Indian Linguistics, 14, 
1954) wherein amon^ other words he has considered MIA dhuda daughter 
and statisfactorily explained its phonetic development with the help 
of its IE. and II precursors. In the same volume of Indian Lingsitics 
S. M. Katre discusses the phonetic relation between Tiranhu , Teranhu(ka) 
and Triraimi occurring in the Nasik Cave Inscription. Norman Brown 
interprtes Prakrit Vanadava *tree sap % self-control ’ (Language 30, 1954) 
occurring in a Jain text. 

The results of F. Edgcrton’s intensive researches on the language of 
north-Indian Buddhist texts have been published in three monumental 
volumes — Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit : Vol. I Grammar , Vol. II Directory 
and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader (Yale, 1953). As a result oi his highly 
elaborate and thorough studies Edgerton has come to the conclusion that 
the language of these texts is not Sanskrit bxit 4 a partially and imperfectly 
Sanskritized Middle Indie’, to which he gives the style of ‘Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit.’ Besides Pali and the dialect of the Prakrit Dhammapada , the 
dialect which underlies Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit was the third one preserve 
Buddhist Cannons. This has been explained in short by F. Edgerton in his 
lecture The Nature of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Journal of the Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute, XI-XII, 1955). Several points from 
Edgerton’s works have been discussed in their reviews of the same by 
J. Brough in The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts (BSOAS, 16, 
1954) and by H. W. Bailey in Buddhist Sanskrit (JRAS, 1955). One other 
aspect also of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit proves to be of absorbing interest. 
Some of its features find parallels in Apabhramsa. This aspect has been 
investigated by S. N. Ghosal in Apabhramsa Features in the Early Prakrits 
(IHQ. 1954), wherein the author while noting correspondence between 
some phonetic developments and forms occurring in Early Prakrits on the 
one hand and those in Apabhramsa and its later phases on the other, is at 
times led away by superficial resemblances. The same scholar’s English 
translation of Jacob’s Introduction to the Bhavisattakaha (being published 
serially in the Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda) makes available to a 
wider class of students the first pioneer scientific study of Apabhramsa. 
Apabhramsa study has also attracted recently two more scholars, one of 
them is K. De Vreese, who has critically examined the interpretation of 
several illustrative stanzas from the Apabhramsa portion of Hemacandra’e 
Siddhahema in his two articles Apabhramsa Studies (JAOS, 74, 1954), though 
one may not agree with all of his interpretations. A Dravidian Turn in 
Apabhramsa (JRAS, 35, 1954) by the same scholar points to a fruitful 
direction of investigation. It is a part of the wider question of the mutual 
influence of MIA dialects on one hand and the Dravidian group of langua- 
ges on the other. Our attention has be n already drawn to this in the past 
especially by several studies of the De.sya element in the MIA vocabulary, 
and of the Indo-Aryan loans in Dravidian. In the paper referred to, De 
Vreese attributes to Dravidian influence the peculiar Apabhramsa idioms for 
expsessing 'motion from’ by locative alone or coupled with a participle 
meaning ‘being, standing’. The problem is highly interesting^ or equally 
important because these modes of expressing 'motion from 9 are quite 
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characteristic of the N1A languages like Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali 
etc. The fact, however, that the idiom is very widespread, common and 
current from the earliest period among the NI A language should he properly 
emphasized. It should also be investigated whether conditions like the large 
scale use of a Dravidian language by influencial social groups of North 
India ever obtained in medieval and later times (as could be attested in the 
case of the Persian and English influences) to make possible on the part of 
NIA languages to absorb this foreign idiom. The alternative of parallel 
developments requires to be critically examined. 

L. A. Schwarzschild, too, appears to have occupied himself with the 
historical study of MIA. Grammar. In ‘The Possessive Adjectives of late 
Prakrit (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1954, 127-136) he critically 
investigated the derivation of Apabhraiiisa mahdra , tuhdra etc. as also the 
NIA. material related to these. 

The importance of Middle Indo-Aryan and especially its late phase for 
the Btudy of New Indo-Aryan languages cannot be overstressed. Several 
attempts, not quite so critical, have been made in this direction, though most 
of them would rather fall within the province of New Indo-Aryan studies. 
Here are to be included Sliivaprasad Sinlia’s Kirtilatd aur Avahattha-bhd^d 
(Allahabad, 1955) ; his article Prnkrta-paimgala kl Bhilsil me Priicin Braja 
ke Taltva (KulpunR, 1955); and Nainvar Siuha’s Hindi ke Vikas me 
Apabhram* kd Yog (Allahabad, 1954). V. S. Agarawal’s Nditta in 
Apabhramta Literature (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1955) 
fixes “sea-merchant” as the meaning of that word occurring in JJLvasis* 
Padumdvat with the help of its earlier occurrences in Apabhrariwi and late 
Prakrit literatures. This also illustrates the value of late MIA for the 
interpretation of Early NIA texts. 

The number of texts and studies pertaining to the category of scientific 
or S’&stric NIA literature that appeared recently is very small. Anjali 
Mukhopadhyaya’s Aryd Metre (the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
1954-55), taking a peep into that metre’s origin and variations in early 
literature ; II. R. Kapadia’s Illustrations of Letter diagrams ( JUB., 23, 1954), 
describing the diagramatie variety of the Citra kdvya from Sanskrit and 
Prakrit verse literatures of the Jains ; and, P. K. Modi’s edition of the little 
Prakrit handbook of Palmistry, the Kara-lakkhana (Bharatiya Jfillna Pltha, 
Banaras, 1954) exhaust the list. Among the important works of this class 
shortly to be published we can mention the Amgavijjd , an early Painna text 
on Prognostics that is very rich in cultural data, edited by Muni Punya- 
vijaya for the Prakrit Text Society, Delhi ; Padmanandini’s Jambudiva- 
pannatti , being edited by H. L. Jain and A. N. Upadhye for the Bharatiya 
Jnilna Pltha, Banaras, and the two volumes containing II. D. Velankar’s 
editions of several works of Prakrit prosody, viz., the V rttajati-samuccaya 
of Virahanka, the Kavidarpapa , the Gathalaksana of Nanditftdhya, the 
Chandahkosa of Ratnasekhara, the Svayambhiicchandas of Svayambhu and 
the Prakrit metres in the Janasrayi to be published in the Rajasthan 
Puratattva Series, Jaipur. In this connection, it is to be noted that 
Rahula Sankrityayana has made available, from his Tibetan collection 
fragments of a C. 11th Century palm leaf manuscript of the Svayambhiic- 
chandas. The text portions from this Mss. fortunately fill up some of the 
lacunae of the incomplete Baroda manuscript which was still now the only 
available basis for the printed text of the Svayambhiicchandas • They are 
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important from several angles. In them we recover a part of the genuinely 
Prakrit section of the Svayambhiiechandas which thus thoroughly bears 
out my earlier speculations on this point. The fact that this manuscript 
gives parasavarna nasals instead of the anusv&ra more consistently than 
the Baroda manuscript freshly raises the problem of the phonetic value 
of the anusvara in Apabharamsa orthography. Several other Prakrit 
poets are made known to us for the first time and some Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa verses found anonymously inHala, Vijjalagga and Hemrandra 
are assigned here a definite authorship. The Svayambhticchandas streng- 
thens our impression that a rich treasure of classical Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa literature has been irretrievably lost. 

Jain art too presents a rewarding field of investigation. We may note 
some of the recent contributions. Stella Kramrich’s Art of India (London, 
1954) and H. Zimmer’s The Art of Indian Asia (Bollingen Series, 1954), 
include descriptions and discussions of Jain architecture, sculpture and 
painting. In The Jain Sculptures from Ladol (Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, 1954) U. P. Shah has given an account of the five sculptures found 
a few years back from Ladol in North Gujarat. His Studies in Jain Art 
is to bo shortly published by the Jaina Cultural Research Society. 
Banaras. 

Most of the efforts made to collect various cultural data from_Jain 
and Prakrit sources have been of a very limited character. In Jain Agam ' 
Gramtho ki MohattvapUrn Sabha-suciya (Nagari Pracarini Patrika, 59, 
2011 V. S.)# J. C. Jain collects information about some groups of terms 
from Jain canon. U. P. Shah’s Numismatic Date from Early Jain Literature 
(Journal of the M. S. University of Baroda, 3, 1954) supplements the 
date gleaned earlier by J. C. Jain in his Life in Ancient India depicted in 
the Jain Canons (1947). The same scholar points out in his article The 
So-Called Mauryan Polish in Jain Literature (Journal of the M. S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda, 4, 1955) the cultural significance of a stock description 
occurring in some of the Jain canonical texts. 

In his various contributions that appeared during 1953-1955 in the 
Bharatiya Vidya, Journal of the Oriental institute, Baroda, Indian Histo- 
rical Quarterly, The Poona Orientalist and Indological Journals, R. S. 
Agrawal has collected and studied cultural data on textiles and garments, 
weights and measures, foods and drinks, family letters and state communi- 
cations etc. from Early Prakrit documents from Niya in Central Asia. 
H. R. Kapadia has gathered together The Jain Data about Musical 
Instruments and published them in four instalments (The Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 3-4, 1953-55). In Foreign Elements in Jaina 
Literature (IHG, 29. 1953), U. P. Shah has speculated about the foreign 
origin of some mystic syllables figuring in the Jain mantra literature. Here 
also belong four other contributions: H. L. Jain’s An Old Literary 
Reference (from Puspadanta’s N dyakumdracariu) about Vanardja , the 
founder of the Gdvdd dynasty (Nagpur University Historical Bulletin# 1954); 
V. Raghavan’s Great Women in the History of Sanskrit & Prakrit Classical 
Literature (Vedanta Kesari. 41, 1954) ; U. P. Shah’s Great Women in Jainism 
(Holy Mother Birth Centenary Volume, 1953) ; and N. L. Rao’s Eminent 
Women of Karandtdka (The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 45, 
1954) including along with other matters information about some Jain 
Women known from literary and inscriptional sources. Historical and other 
information about particular Jain sacred places is given in B. S. Vinod'l 
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Magadh (in Hindi) (Jaina Cultural Research Society, Banaras, 1954) ; in 
A. C. Sen’s Rdjagraha and Ndlandd (1954) and in Jayantavijaya’s Holy 
Abu Vol. L (Translated from Gujarati and prefaced with an informative 
survey of the Jain architecture of Gujarat and Saurashtra by U, P. Shah, 
Yasovijaya Jain Granthmula, Bhavnagar, 1954). In the Historical 
Geography of Ancient India by B# C. Law (1954), information has been 
culled from Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and other sources H 

Next we pass to contributions pertaining to cukural history and 
chronology. Studies in Indian Literary History (Vols. I & II) (Singhi 
Jain Series, Bombay, 1954) embodying a part of the life-long scholarly 
labours of P. K. Godc, contain several articles bearing on the history 
and chronology of Jain works and authors. V. V. Mirashi’s Samsoadhan 
Muktdvali part I (In Marathi) Nagpur, 1954, contains four contributions 
about Prakrit literature. 

In Acdrya Simhanandin, King-maker and Pontiff (I HQ, 39, 1954), 
A. R. Baji discusses the share of that Jain Pontiff in establishing Madhava 
I, the founder of the Ganga dynasty on the throne of the Kohgude^a, and 
in converting him to Jainism. In his note, the Setubandha : Authorship 
and Date (The Saugar University, Journal, 1, 1954-55) R. Upadhyaya has 
come to the conclusion that Pravarasena 11 was the author of that epic, 
Kalidasa was the name of the scribe and the work is to be dated C. 415 
A. D. The Daleof Vasudeva’s Commentary on the Karpura-mafijari of 
Rdjasekhara by P.K. Code’s (Oriental Thought, l, 1954) fixes the date between 
A. O. 1450 and 1750. &. N. Ghosal’s Th? Chronology of the Prdkrlapaingala 
and the Chandahkosa (ABOR I) 35, 1954) considers the relation of these 
two prosodical texts. B. J. Sandesara notes Some Digambara Jain works 
composed in Gujarat and Saurashtra in Sanskrit and Apabhramsa (Journal 
of the University of Baroda 3, 1954). In his Literary Circle of Mahdmdtya 
Vastupula (Singhi Jain Series, 1953) he has given a systematic and detailed 
account of many Jain authors and their works, belonging to the times 
of the minister Vastupfila (C. 13th Cent.), D. L. Narasimhachar’s Old 
Kannada Literature (Kannatakas Darsana, 1955) includes in its survey all 
the important Jain works of Early Kannada. In the History and Culture 
of the Indian People , volumes 3 and 4 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
1954, 1955) the chapters on Language, Literature, Art and Philosophy 
include very brief accounts of Prakrt and of Jaina literature art philosophy 
by H. D. Velankar, II. L. Jain, I. N. ♦ Banerjee, A. M. Ghatage and 
A. D. Pusalker. 

It should be observed that it is now high time somebody attempted 
a systematic history of Prakrit language and literature. Numerous 
Apabhraihsa works too have recently come to light, as can be gathered 
from the published catalogues of the MSS. collections at Amer, Jaipur etc. 
They call for a few trained scholars to edit and study them critically. 

Contributions about inscriptional sources include the Jain Silalehha 
Samgraha, Part II (MDJG, Bombay 1954) edited by Vijayamurti, and the 
Interpretation of two Jain Inscriptions in Lucknow Museum (IHQ, 3, 1954) 
bearing dates of the eleventh century, by D. C. Sircar. 

Much of the Prakrit and especially the Apabhraihsa lexical material 
is commonly shared by Early New Indo-Aryan so that texts in the latter 
edited with glossaries or word-indices are useful for the study of the 
former. Some such recent indexed publications may be mentioned here 
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(though otherwise they fall within the domain of New Indo- Aryan studies)* 
Sastisatoka Prakarana of Nemicandra with three Balfwabodhas by 
Somasundara, J^nasagara and Merusundara ; N ala-Pavadanti-rtisa of 
Mahlriija, and PrCicln Phdgu Samgarh all edited by B. J. Sandcsara (the 
last one in collaboration with S. Parekh) (M. S. University of Baroda, 
1953, 1954 and 1955); Revantagiri-rdsu , N emindtha-catuspadikd and 
Sirithulibhadda-phdgjx edited by H. C. Bhayani (Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay, 1955); Cdr Phdgu Kavyo edited by K. B. Vyas (Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha, Bombay,* 1955). Ukti-ratnakara , edited by Muni Jinavijaya, 
containing several Old Gujarati auktikas and extensive word indexes is 
expected to be shortly published in the Rajasthan Puratattva Series 
of Jaipur. 

Lastly we shall note the bibilograpliical and reference literature* 
There have appeared during the period of the present survey The 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Manuscripts Library at Bharularkar 
Oriental Research Institute , Vol. XVII (Jain Literature and Philosophy- 
Agamika Section), part fifth (1954), prepared by H. R* Kapadia, and 
Rdjasthdn fee Jain Sdstrdbharuidrb ki Grantha-Suct (in Hindi), Vol. II, 
prepared by K. C. Kaslival (Jaipur, 1954). The latter catalogue lists 
and briefly describes (with badly reproduced colophons and text-passages) 
more than 3700 MSS. belonging to the collections of the Digambar Jain 
Mandir of Lunkaranji and Digambar Jain Bara Mandir of Terahpanthis, 
both in Jaipur. The latter publication brings to light for the first time 
numerous Apabharrusa liberary works. Publication of the descriptive 
catalogues of the MSS. collections of all the Jain Bhandaras as also of 
yearly bibliographies and Prakrit and Jainiatic studies will be of great 
help to the workers in our fields. 

This brings me to the end of my bare and incomplete survey Before 
concluding I would like to emphasise the urgent need of paying greater 
attention to the Prakrit studies at our Universities. Interest evinced in 
these studies is quite disproportionate to the importance of the Prakrit 
languages, whether we consider them from the linguistic, literary, histori- 
cal or cultural point of view. The study of Sanskrit should be considered 
incomplete without an adequate knowledge of Pali and Prakrit and 
accordingly these latter should be properly represented in the Sanskrit 
curriculums for different stages of the University studies. So too for a 
fuller understanding of the structure and evolution of our national 
language, as well as of the regional languages (especially those of Sanskritic 
origin), and also for the future development of the same, so as to meet all 
the requirements of education, culture and social intercourse that are 
becoming more and more complex day by day, the importance and value 
of Prakrit studies should not be underrated. 
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chalcolithic, early historical, Roman-Satavahana and early Muslim 
(Bahmani). 

The outstanding recent discovery in the field of epigraphy was a new 
version of the Minor Rock-Edict of Asoka at Gujarra in Vindhya Pradesh, 
which is the second record of the emperor mentioning Asoka as his personal 
name* < 

Dr. Chhabra has found that many of the symbols on the rock carvings 
in Hawaiian islands resembled those found on the Mohenjo~daro seals. The 
age of the rock carvings has been but as far back as 3000 B.C. There were 
also punchmarked coins and Brahml characters resembling those on Anoka’s 
rock edicts. Dr. Chhabra is inclined to explain these similarities by the 
fact that the Polynesian race of the islands has Caucasian blood, which is 
of Aryan origin, and hence the Aryan influence. He, however, advises 
caution in the matter of conclusions and awaits more corroborative evidence^ 

In the previous Addresses to this Section, I did not find discussion 
about Itihiisu and Purfma-our historical literature, and that is my excuse 
for making a few observations on the subject. 

There was a time before a few decides when, relying on Alberuni’s 
statement, it was the fashion to maintain that the Indians had no historical 
sense. The gradual acceptance of tradition as a source of history has shown 
that Albcruni may be correct in a restricted sense and liis observation may 
be applicable to the time when he visited India. The words “Itihasa” and 
“Purfuia” denoted history in ancient times, and both are mentioned together 
in Vedic literature, sometimes as two separate words, sometimes as one 
compound word. 

The Atharvaveda says that the Rks, and the samans, the metres, the 
Purana, together with the Yajut, all gods in the heavens, founded upon 
heaven, were born of the ucchi^ta. The &atapaiha Bruhmaiia calls the Itihasa- 
Purana and certain other compositions “honey-offering* to the gods”, 
and commends their daily study. It further prescribes the Itihasa and 
Purana for recitation by the priests in the Pariplava narrations in the 
Kajasuya and Asvumedha, and calls each a Veda. Sliikhiiyana Sraula Sutra 
and Aivahiyana St/tra recommend the recitation of the Itihasa Veda on the 
8th day and of the Purana Veda on the 9th day. The Chanda gy a Upanisad 
says that the hymns of the Atharvahgiras are the bees, the ItihSsa- 
PurSna is the flower, indicating that the hymns drew their sustenance from 
the Itihasa and Purana. 

Thus the Vedic literature docs not clearly distinguish between Itihasa 
and Purana, which have almost invariably been associated with Gathas, 
NSrasamsis, Vidyas, Vakovakyas, and Upanisads, which constituted serious 
subjects of study. 

The original Purana, according to Pargiter, contained traditions about 
gods, kings and rsis, their genealogies and famous deeds. However, from 
the fact that the genealogical lists in the Puranas themselves refer to their 
indebtedness to anuvamia slokas from purtivids , etc., it would appear that 
originally the royal vamsa did not form part of the Puranas, and they took 
it over from the work of the puravids or Itihasa. 

By the time of the Nirukta several schools of Vedic interpretation 
had emerged, the AitihSsikas occupying the same position as the Nairuktas, 
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Naidanas, Vaiyakaranas, or Yajftikas. While narrating a story, the 
Nirukta prefaces it by the words tatra itihusam-acaksate (here the following 
story is narrated)«at several places. Kautilya in the fourth century B.C. 
enumerates Itihasa as one of the five Vedas, and enjoins the prince to spend 
every afternoon in listening to Itihasa. Kaut.ilya’s conception of history is 
seen from his definition of Itihasa, which includes Purana* Itivrtta 
Akhyayika, Udahar£na Dharm£a9tra and Arthaslstra. Purfina originally 
dealt with cosomogony, cosmology and divine pedigrees, ltivitta, meaning 
ancient occurrences, probably denoted dynastic chronicles. Akhyayikas 
were historical tales. Udaharanas or illustrative stories were to serve as 
warnings to princes, and were probably taken from Purnna and ltivitta. 
Dharma^astra is Law, and Artha^astra is Political Science. This definition 
indicates that Kautilya regarded Itihasa as having a very wide scope 
including in its domain not only traditional matter comprising dynastic 
chronicles, legends, stories, etc., but treatises on religious, social and 
political matters as w r ell. 

Thus from the days of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, to Kautilya 
the author of the Arthaidstra, Itihasa appears to have held the field putting* 
the Puranas in the background. Patahjali enumerates Itihasa and Purana 
separately among the principal literary works, and refers to Ait’hasikas and 
Pauranikas. The Mahdbharata , though called an i ikhydna , kdvya , 
dhar maid slra, kathii , purava , etc., is styled as itihdsa in several passages. 
It is eulogised as itihdsa par excellent #, indicating that it formed part of 
traditional history. 

According to the Amarakoia , Itihasa is a record of past event • 
(purdvrtta), and Purana has five characteristics ( padcalaksana ), viz. sarga 
(original creation), pratisarga (dissolution and re-creation), rardia (divine 
genealogies), manvantara (ages of Manu), vam&ydnucarita (genealogies of 
kings) or bhumyddeh samsthdndm (world geography). The inclusion 
of genealogies of kings, which is the domain of Itihasa, as one of the 
constituents of Purina, indicates that by this time Purana was asserting 
itself and was preponderating over Itihasa. After the advent of the Guptas, 
the dynastic lists in the Purftnaa came to a stop, and the Puranas tended to 
become completely sectarian and began to inc orporate much Dharmasastra 
material. No attempt was thereafter made to utilise dynastic chronicles 
to make the Puranas up-to-date. 

It is interesting to note the change of attitude of scholars towards 
the Puranas at different times. At the starting of the Indie studies in the 
last decades of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Puranas were regarded as of no historical value on account of the 
confused conglomeration of legendary and historical events in the Puranas 
as also their peculiar ideas of “ages” and “cosmography”. The help 
that Col. Speke received from the Puranas in discovering the course of the 
Nile in Nubia (Kusadvlpa) convinced him that “the ancient Hindus must 
have had some kind of communication with both the northern and southern 
ends of Victoria Nyaza” in Egypt. This confirmation of the Puronic 
statement by actual discovery turned the tide in favour of the Puranas for 
a while. But the study of inscription and coins, which was inaugurated in 
India about the same time, tended to minimise the value of the Puranas, 
and in some instances contradicted the tradition and proved it to be wrong. 
There were variations in some particulars with the Buddhist texts also. 
All this tended to raise suspicion and disbelief about the Puranas. 
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The early decades of the present century witnessed a critical survey 
of the historical material in the Puranas as a result of the patient and 
sustained researches of Pargiter. This has made a strong case in favour of 
the historical statements in the Puranas. Smith and others have shown 
that the Matsya account of the Andhras is substantially correct. It has 
also been found that the Visnu version about the Mauryas and the Vtiyu 
about the early Cuptas merit credence. The Puranas a^rc now regarded as 
worthy of more serious attention than they have received hitherto. I am 
in full agreement with the following remarks of Dr. Jayaswal in his 
Presidential Address at the Baroda Oriental Conference : 44 I may tell you 
of my personal conviction that the solution of race origins and of the 
identification of this ancient civilisation (i.e., Indus Valley Civilisation) will 
be found in the Buninas.” Unfortunately no intensive study has yet been 
made of the Buninas so as to enable us to solve such riddles. It is a good 
sign that the Puranas are now accepted as one of the important sources of 
ancient Indian history, and occasionally one reads papers about them. 

It is true that there has been no further archaeological corroboration 
of Puranic material as we get in the case of Manetho’s list of the rulers of 
Egypt aud of the traditions of the Bible in Western Asia. If the Puranas 
are to he believed, the Narmada region escaped the great flood and the 
Narmada valley civilisation is a pre-flood civilisation in India* Excavations 
have not yet brought out the greatness of Ayodhya and Lanka, of 
Hastinapura and many names of early kings in Puranic lists appear as 
fictitious to some. 

The subject of Itihasa-Purana brings us to the historical works in 
Sanskrit and the Hindu conception of history. As compared to the 
abundance of works in every branch of literature the paucity of historical 
works in Sanskrit is surprising, especially when there was abundance of 
intellect and material. The so-called historical kavyas are more poetical 
works than historical documents. Despite .their ostensible claim to deal 
with historical themes, their chief concern is with the poetic, dramatic or 
romantic possibilities, and consequently they are indifferent to chronology 
and topography* mix divine and human action, introduce magic and miracle, 
and have deep faith in incalculable human destiny. Several scholars have 
sought to account for the absence of any clear, consistent and adequate 
historiography by assigning different reason?. Thus it is said that the idea 
of composing history aiming at objective accuracy is entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of Sanskrit literature and its conception of art with its 
emphasis on imagination and impersonated creation. Again, the general 
belief in fate, and acceptance of the miraculous, magic and witchcraft 
explain the absence of the scientific attitude of mind* It is further held 
that the Indian mind was little interested in historical incident as such and 
in the old epics and heroic works they had excellent substitutes for history 
in the modern sense, as to the average Indian the epic heroes were as real 
as contemporary princes. Then again, truth# as shown in the Mahabhurata 
and other works, is not mere verbal accuracy of objective agreement of 
words with facts, but that which is beneficial for humanity, so that truth 
was valid so far only as it led to human good. It is further stated that the 
Indian mind prefers the general to the particular and is indifferent to 
chronology. The firm belief of Indians in the doctrine of Karma, which 
decreed that all men's actions were the results of actions done in previous 
births, is said to have prevented them from making any realistic or 
historical survey of the events in the past. This ha? beep calle<J the 
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Fatalistic view of history by Dr. Munk in his History and God . It is again 
asserted that the Indians did not caie much for history not because they 
had no historical infctinct, but because they cared more for the next world 
than for the matter-of-fact human existence. The Maya system of Sankara, 
according to which Brahman alone is real and the physical world and the 
events that take place whithin it, though having a kind of subjective or 
phenomenal reality, are really maya, representing the lllusionistic view 
according to Dr. Mpnk, also helped to create indifference to history in th e 
Indian mind. 

Out of a number of historical kfivyas that have come 
down to us Kalhana’s Rujatctrafigihi alone can be designated to 
some extent as a historical work in the modern sense. It may 
be observed that the Rajatarahgim as a historical composition is 
not limited in its scope to political history, but deals with 
several aspects of court life, administration, military affairs, foreign 
relations, scholars and poets, feudal anarchy, etc. For his Rrijatarafigiui , 
Kalhana utilised dynastic chronicles, scrutinised no less than eleven histori- 
cal works by his predecessors besides the ancient Nilamata , and examined 
copper-plates, charters, inscriptions, and written texts. According to 
Kalhana, the historian must be a poet-secr, capable of making the bygone 
age vivid to the eye. Free from bias and prejudice like a judge he should 
state the truth with impartiality. Kalhana thus regarded history as a 
science as well as an art, and insisted that the historian has to rise above 
love and hatred. Stein has testified to the impartial and independent character 
of Kalhana as a historian. The Rujalaraiigini suffers from the author’s 
belief in the operation of supernatural factors on historical events as also 
in omens, portents and omnipotence of fate and is not reliable for the ancient 
or the semi-legendary times (from the beginning to the end of the Gouandiya 
dynast); its value for the historical period (from the beginning of Kfirkota 
dynast to Kalhana’s own times) is admitted by all. Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar 
correctly assesses the magnitude of Kalhana’s works by stating that the 
reconstruction of the history of Ancient India began, not with R. G. 
Bhandarkar or Fleet in the nineteenth century, but with Kalhana in the 
twelfth. 

Before proceeding to offer my suggestions for your consideration I have 
to submit with regret that no note is taken of such suggestions in the 
Addresses even of General Presidents and they remain only on paper. I 
repeat here the suggestion made so often in this Conference and in the Indian 
History Congress, that the work of preparing annual bibliographies of research 
in all branches of Indology, dealing with books and articles in journals, 
commemoration volumes, etc. not only in English but also in regional 
languages and in French and German, may be undertaken by a central body 
like the All-India Oriental Conference or the Indian History Congress or 
under the joint auspices of both. Once a decision is taken to undertake the 
work, details may be worked out such as the distribution of work among 
different centres with the establishment of a central office to check and co- 
ordinate the work of centres. The main thing is that the bibliography 
should be thorough, comprehensive, critical and accurate, — and above all, 
should be published whithout the least possible delay after the year to which 
it relates. 

Another suggestion of a similar kind is with regard to inscriptions. It 
is found that important inscriptions are sometiipes published in unknown 
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provincial journals, so that they are a sealed book to workers in the field 9 
Efforts should therefore be made to bring out a supplement to Bhandarkar’s 
List , and thereafter an annual bibliography of inscriptions should be 
published which would include inscriptions published anywhere. An 
appendix should deal with Hindu inscriptions in Greater India. 

There is no comprehensive work containing a complete up-to-date 
list of South India Inscriptions on the lines of Bhandarkar's List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India , and this is a great handicap to students of 
history. It is high time the Department of Epigraphy undertook this 
important work. 

The published inscriptions form only an insignificant fraction of the 
thousands of inscriptions that have been copied. In the interest of historical 
study it is absolutely necessary that steps should be taken by the authorities 
concerned to publish this vast material without further delay. 

A further suggestion is about the courses of History in our 
Universities. For the proper understanding of the several intricate 
problems in the history of India, particularly of the ancient period, proper 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian, Babylonian and Hittite civilisations as also 
of those of the surrounding countries and of Greater India, the Far East 
South-Eastern Asia, etc. is absolutely necessary. I would suggest that the 
Universities should incorporate texts in the History courses dealing with the 
history and culture of these lands. Archaeology, epigraphy and numismatics 
as is well known, form important sources of history, and it is but necessary 
that a workable knowledge of these subjects should form at least an optional 
group in the History course. 

Some of my predecessors have placed some problems before young 
scholars, and I take this opportunity of mentioning a few problems in ancient 
Indian history in which there is scope for work. The original home of the 
Indo-Aryans, and of the Rgvedic people ; the date of the Rgveda ; the 
relation of the Indus Valley Civilisation and the Rgvedic Culture ; the date 
of the Bh&rata war; Ku^JLna era ; post-Asoka Mauryan history ; original 
home of the Sflbtav&hanas and the Rftstraklltas; history of Kaliiiga after 
Mauryan conquest; history of medieval Orissa, specially the Bhanjas and 
Karas; the origin of the REtjputs ; the Dravidian problem ; the relation 
of the Indus valley people and the DraVidians ; beginnings and early 
stages of Tamil literature and culture ; starting point of the Eastern 
Ganga era ; elaborate study of the medieval Hindu renaissance ; influence 
of foreign elements on Indian culture and society; ancient symbols; 
stories, romances and folklore; intercourse between India and the western 
world ; intercourse between India and Central Asia. 

Finally, I refer to notable contributions to History since 1953 when 
we met' at Ahmedabad. In the Appendix I have given a list of all publica- 
tions that I could come across. For inviting my attention to their own 
publications and to those of others, in response to my request, I record 
my thanks to Professors A* S. Altekar, J. N. Banerjea, G. 11. Bhatt, U. N. 
Ghoshal, Jagan Nath, B. C* Law, T, V. Mahalingam, Asoke Majumdar, 
V. V. Mirashi, L. G. Parab, P. Saran, K. A. N. Sastri, R. Sathianathaier, 
N. K. Sinha, D. C. Sircar, A.L. Srivastava, and H.V. Trivedi. 

In general works on history, mention must first be made of the publi- 
cation of Vols. VII-X of Toynbee's monumental Study of History . The fact 
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that for a bare skeleton of the conclusions of the first six volumes 
Mr. Somervell (whose summary was published during this period) 
required twenty-t(jree pages would show the futility of attempting to 
summarise the last four volumes in the short space at my disposal. The 
first six volumes bring the study of history to the point at which civili- 
zations begin to disintegrate, while the last four volumes describe the pro- 
cess of disintegration^ which is marked by the birth of a universal state 
attempting to check the rot, and a universal church attempting to carry 
on the 41 germ of life ” from one civilization to another. The barbarians 
beyond the pale of civilization complete the process. Prof. Toynbee’s is an 
attempt at a systematic reduction of history to theology. Migration of 
Ideas by Gilbert Highet deals with the influence of ideas on human affairs 
and interprets many important events as results of the movement of 
fertilising and challenging thoughts from one group of nations or civiliza- 
tions to another. Bertrand Russell has dealt with History as an art in his 
Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture. Maintaining that history is both an art 
and a science, he answers his main theme as to what history can and 
should do for the general reader by stating that it must be interesting, 
style, diction and rhythm contributing to that factor. Giving a highly 
suggestive and illuminating account of human attitudes towards history 
since the earliest times in the Myth of the Eternal Return Dr. Mircea 
Eliade holds that the dominant motif of all speculation concerning the 
meaning of history has always been the desire to escape the 4< terror of 
history ” and to explain and justify the sufferings and annihilations of 
peoples. The three main types of explanation are said to be the 
archetypal, the cosmological and the eschatological. 

Coming to books on India, Wheeler’s Indus Civilization , which is an 
excellent summary of the evidence available in 1953 with an analysis of 
the chalcolithic village cultures of the Indus region, has already been 
referred to. Studies in Proto-Indo- Mediterranean Culture , Vol. I, is the 
magnum opus of Rev. Fr. Heras, giving a clue to his decipherment of the 
Indus script, and presenting an exhaustive and admirable account of his 
theories on the problem. Profusely illustrated and nicely produced, 
this volume is a very notable contribution to this important field 
of research. Dr. Sankalia is carrying on his excellent work in prehistory 
and archaeological field work, and during the period* of review, he has 
published Palaeolithic Industry of the Goddvdrt and Excavation at Nasik 
and Jorwe (in collaboration with Dr. S. B. Deo). Another notable con- 
tribution is Pleistocene Studiesin , the Malaprabha Basin by Prof, R. V. 
Joshi. L’ Inde classique , Tome II by Drs. Renou and Filliozat is a worthy 
successor of the first volume. The Classical Age and The Age of Imperial 
Kanauj, Vols. Ill and IV of the History and Culture of the Indian People, 
edited by Dr. R. C. Mujumdar, deal respectively with the period from 
320-750 A.D. and 750-1000 A.D. The volumes have been very favourably 
received by the press and scholars and for obvious reasons I need not 
dilate on their merits. Prof. K. A. N. Sastri’s History of South India 
surveys the history of south India as a single whole from prehistoric times 
to the fall of Vijayanagar. The author’s mastery over the sources invests 
the work with authority. 

Sumptuously illustrated magnificent volume of the Catalogue of the 
Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard by Dr. Altekar describes in detail 
the Bayana hoard which is “undoubtedly the most sensational numismatic 
discovery so far made in the history of Indian archaeology. The book is 
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valuable not only for the accurate and scientific account of the coins, but 
also for the learned introduction which discusses the history of the Gupta 
dynasty as also the coin types, the silver and copper currency of the 
Guptas, metrology and symbology of the coins, palaeography of the coin 
legends, etc. MM. Prof. Mirashi’s Kalacuri Inscriptions of the Cedi Era , 
appearing as the fourth volume of Corpus Inscriptionuni Indicarum , is an 
excellent production, worthy of the author’s reputation. Other outstanding 
works on inscriptions are Inscriptions du Cambodge , Vyls. V and VI by 
G. Coedes and Inscriptions of Kambuja by Dr. It. C. Majumdar. 

It is a good sign that Indian scholars are turning their attention to 
geography and ethnology. In the introduction to the Historical Geography 
of Ancient India , Dr. B. C. Law takes a critical survey of the sources of 
geographical information, ancient divisions of India, mountains and river 
systems, etc. The hook is divided into five sections dealing respectively 
with the northern, southern, eastern, western and central India. S. B. 
Chaudhuri’s Ethnic Settlements m ancient India is an attempt to reconstruct 
the historical geography of ancient northern India on the basis of a 
corrected and revised list of ethnic and geographical names of the different 
regions of India as furnished by tradition recorded in works like the 
Puraiias. Pargilcr’s contention that Indian tradition does not suggest any 
Aryan invasion of India from Afghanistan or any advance eastwards is 
supported by the fact that with one or two exceptions geographical lists of 
the north or north-west do not furnish any ancient name of that region, 
while midland was the home of many people of sacred memories. Concerned 
with a much neglected subject Sardar Panikkar’s Geographical Factors in 
Indian History deals not only with the conspicuous role played by 
geography in shaping India’s history, but also reinterprets the geopolitical 
doctrines of Mackinder and llaushofer, — which arc shown to he inadequate 
in explaining the histories of China and India, — in the context of develop- 
ment in air transport According to the author, the cultural unity of 
India, our fundamental unity, cannot he maintained without emphasis on 
Sanskrit, the unifying role of which cannot be played by Hindi or the 
regional languages, lie further advises that union of northern and southern 
India should not be jeopardised by any imposition of northern authority on 
the south. Iu the end, Sardar Panikkar states that it is dangerous to 
neglect geopolitics, which has to become an essential subject of study for 
all interested in the future of India. a 

To turn to books on regional or dynastic histories, Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s 
Banikanta Kakati Memorial Lectures delve into the intermixed culture and 
history of the little-known state of Assam in the book entitled Place of 
Assam in the History and Civilisation of India . The revised edition of 
Prof. K. A. N. Sastri’s Colas is as useful and indispensible as the first. 
Glory that was Giirjarade&a, Parts I and II, by Shri K. M. Munshi is more 
an independent work than a mere second edition of the Imperial Gurjaras • 
Written against the wider background of the history of India as a whole 
and rightly emphasising the interconnection between the regional and 
national cultures, the book is, in essence, a reflection of the truly imperial 
glory that was India. Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya's Sahas in India 
discusses the history of the $aka rulers of Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India. Representing substantially the doctoral dissertation Dr. B. P. Sinha’s 
Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha is the history of the important region 
based on a firsthand study of relevant inscriptions, coins, and literary and 
other sources. 
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Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysial Foundations by Dr. V. P. 
Verma deals with Hindu political thought from the Vedic times to the days 
of Manu, and considers such topics as kingship in the Vedas, the caste- 
system, the importance of Karma theory and metaphysics in Hindu polity. 
Based upon an exhaustive study of the original sources comprising archaco- 
logy, indigenous (Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada) literature, notices 
of foreign (Greek, Chinese, and Arab) writers, and modern works, Dr. T. V. 
Mahalingam s South Indian Polity is the first critical and comprehensive 
account of the political institutions of the Hindu States to the south of the 
Vindhyas from the earliest time to the fall of Vijayanagar. 

It is impossible to make even a passing reference to the innumerable 
articles turned out by literally hundreds of journals. To these may be 
added the Commemoration Volumes, Silver Jubilee Volumes, and other 
occasional and special publications. This frighteningly vast material 
proves the urgent necessity of having bibliographies prepared by authori- 
tative bodies. In connection with articles, I may make a special reference 
to the several research papers dealing with historical and cultural subjects 
by Dr. P. K. Gode published in three volumes of Studies in Indian Literary 
History ; the third volume is expected within a fortnight. 
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The presidentship of the Archaeology section at the All-India 
Oriental conference is indeed a great honour for which I am extre- 
mely grateful to this august body of Orientalists. 1 can claim only 
to be a comparative beginner in this field and hence 1 can do no 
better than follow the footsteps of my learned predecessors — 
Dr. Sankalia (1951), my teacher, and Shri A. Ghosh (1933), the enter- 
prising Director General of Archaeology in India. I propose to 
talk to-day about the fascinating story of India from the point of 
view of an archaeologist. 


I 

It is a very familiar experience of all of us that Indian history 
cannot be treated as a single unit at any period for any consider- 
able duration. The obvious reason is the magnitude of the sub- 
continent. The maxim of unity in diversity has rather become 
stale. The whole history of India, in a sense, can be defined as 
the conflict between the centripetal and the centrifugal forces en- 
gendered by geography. The former have always tried to 
strengthen the fundamental unity based on a common cultural and 
social heritage linked by a transcontinental communication system. 
These have been facilitated by certain technological traditions 
common to the whole country. The centrifugal forces on the 
other hand, are manifestations of the more vital geographic factors 
and have counteracted the forces of unification on account of their 
strong foci based on the perennial nuclear regions in terms of human 
geography. 

These difficulties of the historian are gradually confronting the 
archaeologist. We have just now passed a very important decade 
in the history of Indian archaeology. The policy of co-ordinated 
research inaugurated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler is yielding its 
results. The activities of the growing number of University depart- 
ments of Archaeology and of the Government Departments have 
revealed to us the faint outlines of the development of material 
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culture in different parts of the country and we are in the happy 
position of being able to link up this development in space time, 
though tentatively. 

But this brings out certain basic features or anomalies of 
India’s cultural history. The most striking one is the diversity in 
the cultural stages in different parts of the country. On the one 
hand we have the highly developed urban civilization comparable 
in stature and time to those of Western Asia, while on the other 
we have the survival of the primitive stone age communities right 
into the Early Historic period, and indeed into our times, if we 
take the economic life of some of the tribes in the forested moun- 
tains of the sub-continent. This differential development can to a 
great extent be explained by the ecology and geography of the various 
cultural regions in India. The chief river basins of the country, 
Indus, Ganges, Narmada, Tapti, Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri were 
in turn exploited, by large-scale agricultural communities driving 
the older and the more static people in a more primitive economy 
into the forested mountains where they survive to-day. In between 
these two types which may be called, areas of attraction or unclear 
regions and areas of isolation or cut de sacs respectively there are 
certain areas which, on account of their location away from the 
main trans-continental communications, show a slightly different 
pattern of development with evidence of stagnation. These may 
be called areas of relative isolation. It is not possible to go into 
the details of these regions, but the best analysis of Indian geograp- 
hic regions is that of Prof. O. H. K. Spate in his work “ India and 
Pakistan”. 

Accepting this fundamental concept of areas of Attraction, 
Relative isolation and Isolation, the whole pattern of development 
of material culture in India can be defined as the horizontal expan- 
sion of the higher cultures, leading to a displacement, contraction 
and isolation of the lower cultures in different parts of the country, 
at different periods, and at different cultural levels. Naturally this 
cultural development in space and time was closely controlled by 
the geographical features of the individual regions and the relative 
effect iveness of barriers — physical atftl human. This interaction 
has given rise to very interesting pattern which can be seen in the 
fundamental unity of the country with a diversity. This is due to 
the difference in the cultural milieu of the first large-scale agri- 
cultural communities in each of the focal regions. Hence it is 
difficult to draw lines ot contemporaneity across the lines of vertical 
development since the horizontal expansion has been controlled and 
retarded by the geographic features. This phenomenon can be 
very well understood by the analogy of the spread and development 
of Vedic Hinduism and Sanskrit language in different periods, 
influencing and absorbing the regional and local forms and mani- 
festations. 

The recognition of this basic truth will enable us to under- 
stand and correlate the development of material culture in India 
in time and space. Besides this should be a useful guide for our 
further explorations and excavations. Now I propose to carry out 
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a rapid survey of the main culture sequence in all the main regions 
of india. Fortunately nearly forty excavations carried out in diffe- 
rent parts of the country within the last decade and a mass of 
ethnographic data about the tribes will help clarify our picture. 

In the accompanying chart, I have discussed the total correla- 
tion of sequence of cultures in different parts of the country by 
linking up a f^w stratigraphic coloumns from selected excavations. 
As an archaeologist, I do not hesitate to use pottery which is most 
ubiquitous at all our sites. Pottery does not by itself constitute a 
culture, but for purposes of cross dating it does fill most of our 
requirements. It is short-lived, normally present in great quantity, 
usually well preserved once it has been broken, distinctive with 
regard to locality and period and an inherently complex criterion, 
in that it is subject to infinite variation in technique, form, and 
style of decoration. Pottery is thus a valuable index criterion, as 
it reflects the various aesthetic and technological traditions of the 
people. We must use the most profuse material available. 

As regards chronology, it is in an absolutely fluid stage and 
requires constant revision from time to time, as fresh work pro- 
ceeds. Just at present our contacts with our neighbours in Western 
Asia provide some valuable links in the form of associated finds to 
fix up a few terminal dates to start with — e.g., the chronology of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. The more recent boon of the scientist 
to the archaeologist is the discovery of the rate of disintegration 
of radio-active elements of Carbon (Carbon with an atomic weight 
of 14) present in small quantities in all our antiquities. A few 
dates taken by the French Archaeological delegation at Mundigak 
in Afghanistan and of Dr. Fair-servis at Kile Gul Mohammed in 
Baluchistan roughly support the dates already suggested for the 
Indus Valley Civilization. 

Similarly, for our Early historic period, the most important 
evidence is provided by the origin and spread in time and space of 
what is popularly called the Northern Black polished ware (N.B.P.) 
which originated in the Gangetic. valley sometime in the 6th century 
B.C. For the early centuries of the Christian era, the great com- 
mercial trade with the Mediterranean region resulted in the success- 
ful copying of the Roman ceramic techniques indicated by what 
I have called the Red Polished Ware. Its technological superiority 
over the indigenous wares, its luxurious character indicated by the 
limited quantities at any site, the invariable circumstantial associa- 
tion of Greco-Roman antiquities and the large number of Indian 
forms in this ware force on us this compromise of a local manu- 
facture on a foreign technique. We have nearly 50 sites in Gujarat 
and its spread in time and space has been studied by me in detail. 
Thus with few diagnostic traits it is possible to work out the develop- 
ment of material culture in space and time. 
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The picture described above reminds me of a crossword puzzle 
on the point of completion with so many interlocks and probable 
alternative solutions. But it has the one merit of narrowing down 
the issues and locating the weak spots in our evidence. In the 
development of any studies, we normally pass through three stages. 
In the early stages of bringing some order into a chaos, we start 
with a bold working hypothesis. The second stage begins with the 
application of tiiis key solution. In the initial phase, this results 
in a very apparent simplification and easy generalizations. I'n 
Indian archaeology we are at this stage, and I must confess that my 
account is at best an attempt at correlating the sequence of cultures 
of the whole sub-co'ntinent in time and space within the framework 
of a very tentative chronology. We will be inaugurating the third 
and the final stage when we follow this tentative scheme with a 
more critical examination based on much more evidence and inten- 
sive field-work. More complications are bound to arise, and we can 
face them given patience, skill and resources. 

The pattern of development of material culture in India des- 
cribed above is fundamentally based on the geographic features of 
the country depending on factors like attraction, aridity, relative 
isolation and isolation. We are all familiar with the physiographic 
divisions of the Indian sub-continent viz., the Mountain belt, Indo- 
Gangetic plains and, Peninsular India which is capped by the Indo- 
Gangetic crescent. The archaeological picture that emerges closely 
follows the pattern laid down by Indian Geography. The whole 
Indus basin bounded by the Aravallis in the east comes first under 
the impact of the great civilization of Western Asia, but the local 
environment and the strong influence of a large river basin, give 
it a distinctive character of its own. Almost at the declining stages 
of this urban civilization, an infiltration of vigorous new elements 
lead to a great expansion into the next major area i.e., Gangetic 
basin. While these great valleys were being cleared and probably 
drained of their marshes, the upland region of Peninsular India too 
gets a new impact. We find the Malwa plateau emerging as a great 
corridor for the vigorous colonization of the Deccan plateau by 
metal using communities. With their extended contacts witl^ 
Kathiawad and rapid spread into south, more or less the present 
ethnic pattern emerges. Even according to the literary tradition, 
the Aryanization of Peninsular India was not based on mas= move- 
ments of people, but infiltration of small Brahmin and other reli- 
gious communities and fugitives, followed by expanding political 
forces. But by about the 4th century B.C., the whole country begins 
to display a degree of homogeneity coupled with a pleasant diver- 
sity. The even distribution of perennial nuclear regions, knit 
together by a trans-continental communication system had facili- 
tated this process. 

This account, based on geography and archaeology, is not belied 
by literature. I do not sha-e the prejudices of some of our Western 
colleagues about the use of literary data in archaeology. These are 
questions of manner, and not of matter ; of interpretation, and not 
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of facts. The major drawback of our literary sources is their 
imperfect chronology and constant interpolation. 1 But some of 
the evidence may be used with caution. How else can one explain 
the beautiful and expanding vista of geographic horizons of literary 
works arranged in a chronological order on linguistic and other 
evdence by Maxmuller, Macdonnell, etc. lladfiakumud Mookerji 2 
has beautifully condensed the geographic data from Rigvedic, Later 
Vedic and Post-Vedic literature. The focus of the Rigvedic age was 
the upper Indus Basin, particularly the eastern fringes of it, called 
Rrahmavarta or the Indo-Gengetic Divide (Valleys of Sarasvati and 
Drishadvati). In the Later Vedic the west recedes into the back- 
ground and regions of the Central Gangetic valley like Kosala, 
Videha, Anga, Magadha come into prominence. The tribes on the 
fringes of Vindhyas like Andhra, Pulinda, Mutiba, Sabra, 
Nishada come for mention. Tn the Post-Vedic Sutra and Dharma- 
sastra literature (dated by Macdonnell between 800 and 300 B.C.), 
kingdoms south of Vindhyas like Berar, Kalinga begin to be mem- 
tioned by authors like l’anini. In the early Budhist literature some 
of the kingdoms in Northern and Central Deccan appear. By the 
4th century B.C., our evidence becomes abundant and varied: 
Megasthenes, Arthasastra, and the indisputable contemporary ser- 
mons on stone of Emperor Asoka. 

In view of what we have stated above there is no need to re- 
emphasize the value of the communication system of the country. 
It is the development of the trans-continental highways or trunk 
roads, that forged the bonds of unity beteewn the various regions 
and strengthened the centripetal forces by enabling free movement 
of peoples, goods, and ideas. We have seen already enough archaeo- 
logical evidence of these movements. But, our literary history is a 
distinct contribution of the Aryans, who created or inspired the 
whole mass of Indian literature. As they slowly moved (influenc- 
ing and being influenced by the Pre-Aryan elements), Indian literary 
history is the story of their geographic knowledge and ignorance of 
the country. But by about the Buddhist Period, they completely 
knew about the whole of India, north of Vindhyas and a few regions 
to the south of it. But very soon, probably due to strong political 
and economic pressure, communications were firmly established. 
The best evidence is provided by the early Buddhist literature. On 
the one hand we read of Jivaka, the physician of Bimbisara, who 
studied at Taxila, while we have the classical passage giving us the 
story of Bavarin and his pupils staying on the Godavary at Paithon 3 
(Pratisthana). There is a fine description of all the towns on the 
route from Paithon to Vaisali. By the time we come to the Mouryan 

1. The best example is the much-quoted Mahabharata itself. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterii, 
the distinguished scholar, says of the above text : “...the Mahabharata, which started 
as a series of ballads recounting the jaya or triumphs of the Pandavas gradually became 
elaborated into a great epic in Sanskrit by about 500 B.C. and went on expanding by the 
addition of all sorts of new materials for the greater part of a millenium, until it 
attained by 400 A.D., as is generally surmised, to something like its present huge 
dimensions as a vast poem of 100,000 verses or 200,000 lines.” CHATTERJI, S. K., 
The Place of Assam in the History of Civilization of India, Gauhati, 1955. p. 14. 

2. MOOKERJI. RADHAKUMUD. Hindu Civilization, p. 68. 

3. Alakassa Patitthonam purimam Mahissatim tada / 

Ujjenin chapi Gonaddham Vedisam Vanasohayam jj 36 
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period, Asokan inscriptions are our best guide, due to their location 
on the highways (Fig). The story of the third Buddhist Council is 
too well known. • 


Prehistory is^ the most undeveloped of all the branches of 
Indian archaeology. Except in two or three areas, our evidence 
predominantly fests on typology and unless we can establish a 
stratigraphic basis for this succession, v e will not carry forward 
the bounds of our knowledge. But from the large amount of sur- 
face collections a sufficiently plausible scheme of things is emerging, 
but it remain^ to be verified and demonstrated. The best, but ten- 
tative picture, partly based on typology and stratigraphy, is provided 
by Cammiade and Burkitt for S.E. India 1 and Todd' for Western 1 
India and Dr. Sankaiia’s recent finds from the Prawn basin. We 
see three distinct groups of Prehistoric stone industries: (1) The 
hand-axe, cleaver and pebble industries mostly of quartzite (Series I 
and II of Cammiade and the Sohan complex): (2) Blade, scraper 
and buri industries, generally of fine grained crypto crystalline 
varieties of quartz and finally, (3) Geometric and Non-Geometric 
microlithic industries. These have been now described as Early, 
Middle and Late Stone Ages respectively. If we follow the well- 
known principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
we are well within sight of the latest phase of the Stone Age in 
India in some of the main nuclear regions, leaving aside the areas 
where they have managed to survive for a longer period. Depend- 
ing on physical environment and nature of raw materials, we find 
before, the introduction of metals, either communities in a more or 
less hunting economy with predominant use of microliths or Neoli- 
thic communities practising primitive agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing characterized by the use of polished stone axes of trappean 
rocks like diorite, basalt, dolerite, etc., and pottei’y- We have a con- 
centrated and contiguous block of the former type in the volcanic 
area of Central and Western India and again in the southern India 
south of Cauvery. Outside these blocks and in the alluvial plains 
of the two major rivers, Ganges and Indus, we have the well-known 
distribution of polished stone axes. 


Very significantly, these two areas show difference in vegeta- 
tion. The polished axes are confined to the upland mixed deciduous 
and scrub jungle type along the flanks of the hilly country. One 
can easily understand the aversion of these early agriculturists to 
large semi-tropical river valleys and consequent swamps and the 


Kosambim chapa i Sokstom Savatthincha purittamam / 

Setovyam Kapi\avatthum Kasina rancho mandiram // 37 

Pavancha bhoginagaram Vesalim Magadhampuram / 

Pasanakan cetiyan ca ramaniyam manoramam II 38 

Sutta Nipata , V. i. 36—38. 

I. CAMMIADE, L. and BURKITT, M.C. ** Fresh light on the Stone Ages of South 
India” Antiquitr. 1930. 

3. TODD. K. R. V. ' ‘Palaeolithic Industries of Bombay” Journalof the Royal Anthropolo- 
gical Institute , LXIX, 1939. 
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heavily wooded monsoonal and deciduous forests with more than 
50 inches rainfall, as in Western India, till they could clear the 
swamps and jungles with heavy metal tools. 

In Central Deccan (Districts of Bellary, Raichur, and Mysore), 
this Neolithic Culture has been studied in greater detail and linked 
with the later cultures by stratigraphic evidence. Here we see the 
preference for hilly terrain with their settlements overlooking is 
still vague. Into this area, we see the clear infiltration of certain 
South East Asian influences, so well demonstrated by Mr. Dani. 1 Our 
great desideratum seems to be a fresh field study of this important 
area, so that we can ascei'tafn the true origin of the Indian Neolithic 
Culture. 

When the rest of India, east of the Aravallis, was in the Stone 
Age, the Indus basin saw the first emergence of urban civilization. 
At the closing stages of this great culture, we see the clear advent 
of widespread copper-using communities in the Gangetic basin. 

The next phase is characterized by the definite establishment of 
the first towns and villages in the valleys of Ganges and Jumna 
by the Grey ware people from the West. We do not known either 
their exact relations with the Indus cultures, or within the earlier 
Neolithic communities of the Gangetic basin. This rapid movement 
probably set in motion a series of further migrations simultaneously 
in the hitherto static peninsular India. We have already traced the 
movements of these Protohistoric people carrying copper and bronze 
from the valleys of Chambal and Narmada in Malwa, Tapti, Goda- 
vary in Maharashtra and Krishna and Tungabhadra in the Andhra- 
Karnatak area. But there seem to be slight variations between the 
different regions, but there is no doubt that they all belong to a 
single culture complex and the local groups may be described as 
‘splinter groups’. The homogeneity is indicated by ceramic pat- 
terns and shapes and the Black-on-Red painted tradition and the 
specialized Blade technique. Finally it may be noted that inspite of 
certain contacts and associated finds, the Kathiawad peninsula 
carries more Harappan traits than the Peninsular Chalcolithic com- 
plex. Hence some of these points can only be clarified by further 
intensive work. 

Iron was introduced very rapidly following this. By about the 
4th century B.C., the whole Peninsula displays a remarkable homo- 
geneity of material culture, inspite of the diversity of their intriguing 
burial systems. The very rapid spread and colonization of the 
chief river valleys by these metal-using communities lead to the dis- 
placement, contraction, and concentration of the primitive people 
who lead a life of hunting in Eastern and Southern India. 

Another very important, but as yet unknown, factor seems to be 
the relative effects of terrestrial and maritime influences on Indian 
archaeology. Inspite of the vague references in literature, Indian 

I. I am very much obliged to Dr. A. H. Dani for showing me his unpublished thesis 
submitted to the London University. 
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and foreign, at the present stage of our knowledge, we have no 
material evidence of maritime trade and other contacts till we come 
to the early centauries of the Christian era. But a great era of 
maritime activity was inaugurated by the discovery of the monsoons 
by Hippalus at about the beginning of the Christ.an era. This 
tremendously accentuated the quantity of trade, possible by small 
scale coastal movements within the territorial waters. The Par- 
thian Empire and its interruption of Chinese trade, as a result of 
hostilities with Rome, also seems to have been responsible for the 
quantity of commercial and cultural contacts between the Roman 
Empire and India, remarkably shown by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 1 

Naturally this process of development of material culture in 
space and time was controlled by the geographic factors. Hence, 
I may repeat, it is difficult to draw lines of contemporaneity across 
the vertical lines of development of material culture, since its hori- 
zontal expansion has been influenced and to some extent retarded 
by the geographic factors within and without the country. This 
difference in the cultural milieu of the first large-scale agricultural 
communities in different parts of the country seems to be the most 
important reason for the regional diversity. Due to the other vital 
historical forces, “these separate limbs of the body politic” have 
lent varying shades to the great mosaic of Indian culture. 

Some of the main lacunae have been pointed out. In these days 
of planning, a well-coordinated plan of exploration and excavation 
will certainly complete the outlines of vertical sequence. Then we 
can indulge in large-scale work depending on resources — personnel 
and facilities. Some of the important problems may be stated: — 

(1) Stratigraphic evidence for our Prehistoric culture 

sequence and search for cave sites. 

(2) Establishing the links between the Harappan and the 

Grey ware and the succeeding cultures (upper Indus.) 

(3) Establishment of sequence in Kathiawad. On the 

North West coast in particular, the sites are very 
promising and coordinated work under closely ob- 
served conditions can fill up the total gap. 

(4) Extension of the Hastinapur evidence for linking up 

the copper hoard and the earlier Neolithic cultures 
of Bundelkhand Baghelkhand. 

(5) The problem of Red-and-Black wares and the Mega- 

liths in Northern India. Particularly, it is very 
important to establish the relative chronological posi- 
tion of Grey ware and the Red-and-Black wares. 

(6) Exploration of focal reas like Krishna Godavari 

delta and Kavery basin, Kerala, Assam, Lower 
Bengal. 

I. WHEELER, R. E. Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontier, London, 1954. 

*6 
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When we clear up our house and know what we have, we can 
confidently tackle the problem of external parallels outside India. 
Let us once again proceed from the known to the unknown. 

Finally, a word of caution and an appeal may not be superfluous. 
In the picture depicted above, one could vaguedy see the shadows 
of men and women, who were the prime agencies in making and 
transporting the few. Indestructible elements of their material life, 
with which the archaeologist and the historian reconstruct the past. 
It is very tempting to identify the authors from their shadows. But 
with the material at the disposal of the archaeologist in India today, 
he cannot designate them. Guesses at truth may be made, but the 
certainties call forth greater patience. The situation is certainly 
ripe for an attempt at reconciling the literary (particularly geogra- 
phical) and archaeological data, since the approximate chronological 
horizons, in between which we have to sandwhich our literary and 
traditional material, are becoming clearer in the wider perspective 
of Eurasia. The first sure but faltering steps have been attempted. 1 
But I would end with an appeal for a little more patience, till the 
names of some our legendary kings enshrined in our literature, 
appear from under the earth, as A-anni-padda, son of Mes-anni- 
padda of the first Dynasty of UR enlivened the whole Mesopotamian 
tradition and archaeology with the discovery of his temple. Ten 
years ago alluding to the classic work of Sir Cyril Fox 2 3 , Sir Mor- 
timer very significantly asked, “Where is the Personality of India?’” 
Here is its first glimpse, and given a chance, Archaeology can 
reconstruct it. 


1. LAL, B.B., op.cit. Ancient India 10 and 1 1 

2. FOX, CYRIL, Personality of Britain, London, 1932 

3. WHEELER, R. E, M. "Archaeological Planning for India" Ancient India No. 2 1946 
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By 

% Shei M. A. Mehhndale 

SOME REMARKS ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ORIGINAL 

BUDDHIST CANON 

At the very outset let me express my gratitude to the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental conference for having elected me to 
preside over the Indian Linguistics Section of this year. It is a great 
honour no doubt, but I do feel that it would have been bettor if my elec- 
tion had waited for some more years. With my limited knowledge and 
experience I feel some embarrassment in executing tho duties of this 
office which was in previous years held by great dignitaries whose nameB 
are too woll-known to Indologists. Perhaps in electing me as seotional 
President, the Executive Committee has sought to honour my Purvfi- 
c.iryas through mo. Any way it is with this fooling that 1 shall proceed 
with the work and discharge my duties as host as I oan. 

But before I proceed I have a sad thing to do. It is with a heavy 
heart that I refer to tho sad demise of Prof. Jules Bloch who passed 
away soon after tho previous session of the Conference held at Ahmeda- 
bad. In his doath India has lost a good friend and a great scholar, 
lie not only himself contributed a number of valuable articles and 
volumes on Indo-Aryan and Dravidian Linguistics, but also trained many 
a young scholar from this country to do important research in this field. 


In such Presidential Addresses it is customary to review the 
work done in the field during the last two years. As this was not 
done at the previous session I am extending the period of review roughly 
to four years. With the limitations on time I cannot do any more than 
just rofor to some of the important publications, linking these up wher- 
ever necessary with tho previous work done in those particular bran- 
ches. I earnestly beg to be exoused for any omission and request the 
scholars to bring up these to my notice. (I have to point out that while 
preparing the review I had to omit reference to artioles published in 
Research Journals and Commemoration Volumes as that would have 
taken me too far). 

Let me start with OIA. With regard to the works of a gram- 
matical nature mention must be made of the second part of the second 
Volume of Debrunner-Waokernagel’s Altindische Grammatik (1954) 
dealing with the nominal suffixes. The faot that the volume covers 
about a thousand pages in the treatment of a subject to which about sixty 
pages are devoted in Whitney’s Grammar will suffice to show the com- 
prehensive nature of this book. Another work is L. Renou’s Grammaire 
de la Langue Vediique (1952) describing the stage of Sanskrit as repre- 
sented jn the Samhtfts. One would realise the importance of this work 
when one remembersRenou’s noted contributions in the Vedio and the 
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grammatical fields. Mention may also be made of the fact that Renou 
has now completed his translation of the AstiidhySyl in three volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1954. T. Burrow’s* Sanskrit Language 
(1955) deals with tho subject matter from the historical point of view 
and takes into account also tho evidence of Hittite. J. Gonda has pub- 
lished certain important monographs like Remafiques sur la Place du 
Verbe dans la Phrase Active et Moyenne en Langue Sanscrite (1952), 
Ancient Sanskrit ojas , Latin augos, and the Indo-European Nouns in-es/-os 
(1952 , and Reflections on the Numerals “ one ” and '‘two” in Ancient Indo- 
European Languages (1953). 

In the wake of Siddheshwar Varma’s work on Phonetic observa- 
tions of Indian Grammarians we have now a very good appreciation of 
ancient Prfitisakhya and Hiksii texts in W. S. Allen’s Phonetics in 
Ancient India (1953). M. B. Emoneau’s Sanskrit Sandhi and Exer- 
cises (1952) is a good book for the use of descriptive linguists. Siddhe- 
•hw.tr Varraa’s book on tho Etymologies of Yaska (l953) is refreshing 
study discussing which of the etymologies of Yaska may be considered 
acceptable and which not. Among tho works of the type of Dictionaries 
reference may bo made to Surya Kanta’s A Grammatical Dictionary 
of Sanskrit ( Vcdic ) (1953) with an Index to Wackernegel's first volume 
of Altindische Grammatik and first 82 pages of Macdonell’s Vedic 
Grammar. Tho fifth part of tho Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Nidrter- 
buch des Altindisclien (1955, started in 1953) by M Mayrhofer, and 
9tll part of Indogermanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (1955, started 
in 1964) by J. Pokorny have recently arrived. J. Gonda in his Sans- 
krit in Indonesia (1952) ably discusses the history of Sanskrit vocables 
in the Indonesian languages. 

Equally important works have appeared in the field of M IA. H • 
Luoders’ Deobachtungen iiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons (1954) 
has been edited from the Naohlass by E. Waldschmidt. Lueders had 
already given expression to his view that he believed in an original canon 
composed in an eastern dialect from which the Pali and the Sanskrit 
versions were translated. This book gives the evidence which led Lueders 
to this belief and his observations on the nature of the eastern language. 
In this respeot F. Edgorton holds the opposite view — that we cannot 
speak of an original canon — whioh ho has expressed in the Introduction 
to his excellent account of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Grammar and 
Dictionary (1953). A summary of the Grammar and an account of the 
BHS literature oan also be found in Edgerton’s Leotures on Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit published by the Banaras Hindu University (1954). J. 
Blooh’s book Les Inscriptions D’Asoka (1950) is a very valuable publication 
since E. Hultzsoh published his work in 1925 and it testifies to the author's 
grasp on the Indo-Aryan field. The new book includes all the finds 
except the reoently discovered versions of the minor rock ediot at Rajula- 
Nandagiri in the Andhra and Gujarra in the Vindhya Pradesh.* 

The very extensive field of MIA has been ably covered by S. K. 
Chatterji in his Wilson Philologioal Lectures delivered at the Bombay 
University (1954), the publication of which will be eagerly awaited. M. 
Mayrhofer’s Handbuch des Pali (1951) is primarily intended for the Indo- 

* Since the Address was read out, the discovery of a version of the ninth rock-edict of 
Asoka. near Bombay, has been announced by N. A. Gore in “ Times of India” dated 4th 
January, 1956, 
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Germanist who wishes to know the nature of a MIA language. Sukumar 
Sen's Comparative Grammar of MIA (1951) is now followed up by his 
Historical Syntax of MIA (1953). No other book on MIA syntax has been 
written since Jose* Canedo wrote Zur Wortund Satsstellung in der alt-und 
mittleindischen Prosa (1937). G. Da vane’s ph.D., dissertation, completed 
under the guidance of S. M. Katre, on Nominal Composition in M I A has 
now been published *by the Deccan College Research Institute (February 
1950). In this field also no work appeared since W. Gbabowska wrote on 
the nominal composition in the Asokan inscription (Ho 1927). Very 
interesting are also a couple of articles by De Vreese on Apabhraiiisa 
studies in JAGS 74.1-5; 142-146. Fresh material for the study of Apa- 
bhrari si is made available by the edition of Paumac&riu of Svayumbhu by 
H.C.Bhayani (1953). P.B. Pandit’s throe lectures in Hindi on Prakrta Blutsd 
delivered at Banaras Hindu University were published last year (1954). 

Scholars are not lagging behind in the NIA field. A book on general 
Phonetics written with special application to Mural hi is Dhvanii icara (1955) 
by N. G. Kalelkar. It is a good example showing how a subject can be 
made easy when suitable examples are drawn from the language of those 
for whom the book is intended. Phonetic and Phonological Study of the 
Word in Urdu by Masud Husain appeared this year (1955). Similar work 
on Bhojapuri by B. N. Prasad and on Aspiration in Oriya by G. B. Dhall 
are awaiting publication. Though not in a book form 1 may mention 
here articles in Hindi on general phonetics like * Varna-immatiisa ’ and 
€ Varna-ucc5rana ' by Siddlieswar Varma published in the Kalpand of 
Hyderabad. 

On Hindi and its varieties some important books have appeared. I 
may mention bore Dhirondra Varma’s work on Vraja-blulsta (1954), 
Baburam Saksena's lectures on Dakkhini Hindi (1952). and U. N. Tiwari’s 
work on Bhojapuri Bluish anr Scihitya (1954), and Hindi Bluish ku Udgama 
aur Vikas a (1955). 

A. K. Priyolkar may be congratulated for having brought to light 
(1954) the hitherto unknown first Marathi Grammar written in Marathi 
by Marflthi scholars. It was composed in about 1824 by Kramavant, 
Phadake and Ghagawe Shastris. An account of the Gujarati translation 
of this work by the same Shastris serving as the first Gujarati Grammar 
is given by K. B. Vyas in the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society 
17.287-299, 1955. Priyolkar Mias also given us last year an English 
rendering of the Portuguese Grammatical Marasla, a book written by a 
missionary and first published in Rome in 1778 describing the dialect 
spoken round about Bombay. Linguistic Peculiarities of Jiiancxvari was 
published by M. G. Panse (1953) on the basis of a manuscript which in 
the opinion of the author is the oldest so far traced (A.D. 1350). A work 
written in old Gujuiatf or old western Rajasthani viz. Kanhadade 
Prabandha has been critically edited by K. B. Vyas (1955). 

As regards books written in Indian languages on certain aspects of 
linguistics, I may mention Arthavij ndna (1951) in Hindi by Baburam 
Saksena, Saida ane Artha (1955) in Gujarati by Bhogilal Sandesara, 
J§abda-Udgama va Vikasa (1953) in Marathi by K. P. Kulkarni, Artha - 
vi j uhna ani Marathi BhRsa in Marathi by S. G. Tulpule and Usha Potdar 
(Ghat©) (in the Slaharastra Sahitya Patrika, 1953), Gujarati par Arabt 
Pharasini Asar (1954) in Gujarati by C. R. Naik, and Vdgvydpara (1955) in 
Gujarati by H. C. Bhayani. Though not in an Indian language I 
may mention here also Lectures in Linguistics by 0. L. C. Aguilar (1954)* 
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In the field of Dravidian Linguistics I may refer to R. G. Harshe’s 
authorised English translation (1954) of The Grammatical Structure of 
Dravidian Languages by J. Bloch which very clearly brings out the chief 
characteristics of this group of languages, N. Lahovary’s Substrat 
Linguistique Mediterranecn f Basque et Dravidien brings out the affini- 
ties hot ween these two families of languages and seeks to establish that 
Dravidian was originally a speech of the big mediterranean family of 
languages. With regard to the studies of the individual languages l may 
mention R. P. Sethu Pillai’s Words and their Significance', A study in 
Tamil Linguistics (1952). C. R. Sankaran ’s Some Problems in Kannada 
Linguistics (1954), and A. C. Sekhar’s Evolution of Malay alum ( 1953 ). 
Murray Kowler’B phonemic analysis of the Sanakritized literary Tamil 
spoken in Madras is presented in the article ‘The tegmental Phonemes 
of Sanakritized Tamil’, Language , 30.300*367 (1954). T. Burrow and 
S. Bhattacharya in their book on Parji Language (1953) establish that 
it is an independent language and not a dialect of Gondi. Of great 
interest is the English version of 17th century Dutch Grammar of Tamil 
by J. A. B. van Buitonon and V, O. Oaneshsundaram m the Bull. DCIU . 
Vol. 14. 168-182 (1952). The .lutes Bloch Memorial Volume us well as 
the Ghat l rji Jubilee Volume of Indian / inguistics (Vol. 14, 1954 and 
Vol. 16, 1955) contain many important articles cm Dravidian linguistics. 
I may also mention hero the article on Dravidian kinship terms by M. B. 
Emeneau in Language 29.339-353 (1953). A. 1>. Task.ir was recently 

awarded V h. 1). by tlm Poona University for his work on * Intonational 
Patterns in Indo-Aryan and Dravidi uf which he completed under the 
guidance of G. R. Sankaran. A new app**</i di to the typology of pho- 
neme and morpheme distributions :>» u.-il as a f'emn uto-phonotie study of 
Dravidian morphemes is being carried on by lb Gancshsnndaram 
under the guidance of C. R. Sankaran. Chaitanya Drva's work on The 
Tonal Structure of Tambura, which lie completed under the guidance of 
C. It. Sankaran, awaits publication. 

G. It. Sankaran takes his departure from the usual and time- 
honoured approaches towards the problem of speech-structure by consi- 
dering the ‘between’ (which ‘non-temporal-wcdgo* ho calls alpha- 
phoneme) in any consonant vowel configuration as the starting point of 
his investigations. This departure from the conventional outlook in 
Phonetics at all levels has led him to a unification of different levels of 
experience like the articulatory (or auditory — i.e. neuro-physiological) 
and the physical (the acoustical). Such a study of the 'inter-pheno- 
menon* (or 'the between’) to which lie was led by consideration of such 
plionomona as marginal speech-sounds, glides, or more particularly the 
so-called aytnm in old Tamil which has served as a pointer in all his in- 
vestigations, has taken C. R. Sankaran far beyond to abstract and 
symbolic levels of thinking as reflected in many of liis latest writings 
published in the Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute which 
includes his Presidential Address at the last session. I may add that a 
paper of C. R. Sankaran and his collaborators on ‘Structure in Speech — 
The Physical Reality of the Phoneme’ is awaiting publication in the 
Sonderheft of the Fernmelde-technische Zeitschrift of Bonn. 

*11 

I shall now turn to say some words on a problem which I think is 
of some importance to the study ofi MIA languages. 1 had originally 
planned to give a critical review together of Lueders* Beobachtungen 
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iiber die Sprache des budhistischen Urkanons and Edgerton’s Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar , to both of which 1 have already referred. 
This has, however, not been possible. My review of the first part of 
Lueders’ Beobachthngen has been already published in the 17th Volume 
of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute (195^ pp. 53-75. 
I therefore planned to give a review of the second part of Lueders* book 
as the main theme o? my talk today. Considerations of time again have 
compelled me to restrict myself only to a few points. 

In the Zweites Hauptstiick of this book are included Lueders' 
views regarding the phonological and morphological peculiarities of the 
eastern language of the original Buddhist canon. About the former, we 
get a detailed discussion of such phenomena as the softening of surds, loss 
of intervocal consonants, and the treatment of the consonant clusters. 
About morphology, however, what has survived is only the late Profes- 
sor’s remarks on the flexion of the nominal stems in~a. 

In order to assess the phonological peculiarities of the original 
canon, Lueders starts from what he considers to be the eastern charac- 
teristics of the Asokan incriptions, and if ho finds that these same also 
occur in some instances in Pfili, he legards them as borrowings from the 
east. For the solution of this problem, then, it is of importance to 
examine the Asoka data very critically and come to certain conclusions 
as to what may be called eastern and what non-eastern in the Asokan 
inscriptions. 

Lueders regards softening of the voiceless stops as an eastern 
characteristic and for this he gives instances of the change of g, 

Jc/i/i> ird» /i, and (/ or tth> dJ or </<//*. For t he change of A># he cites 
(i&'l) the following from the Asokan evidence: — Sk. lokn > log a (of. 
hidaloga, palaluga) in the Jaugada separate edict and fc>k. adhikrlya > 
udkigicya in the Calcutta- Bairat inscription. 

Now in a paper published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute • 
Baroda, Vol. 1. 240-244 (1951-52) 1 have shown that the two separate 
edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada show certain peculiarities which are never 
to be found in the versions of the major rock edicts at these two places. 
Further, as these peculiarities are found in the other non-eastern regions, 
it is legitimate to conclude that these peculiarities of the separate edicts 
are not to be considered as eastern but to bo due to non eastern influence. 
Among these comes the softening of t ho voiceless stops. The instance 
loka : loga cited from the separate edict, therefore, cannot be brought 
forward to establish that softening was an eastern feature. The case 
would have been certainly otherwise if such an instance wore available 
also from the versions of the major rock at Dhauli aud Jaugada. 

As regards adhigicya it may be pointed out that the find-spot of the 
Calcutta-Bairat inscription is the head-quarters of a tabasil in the Jaipur 
State, and an instance of voicing from this inscription, unless corroborated 
by other evidence, can hardly be considered as showing that particular 
feature as an eastern characteristic. 

About the change t> d, Lueders oites (§ 94) Sk. hita> hida in the 
Kalai, Shah., and Mans, versions but hita in the Dhauli version. Now it 
is difficult to know why Lueders regards this as an eastern peculiarity 
when the words noted above show that the change of t> d is witnessed in 
the northern and north-western versions, but not in the eastern ones* 
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Another instance, Sk« to r : a > dosa appearing also in a northern version 
(K nisi VI), wo may set aside as Lueders takes it to be a 4 Schreibfohler \ 
But we can certainly take into account the M&nsehrS form yadra , (8k. 
y,itn'i)> according to Buehler’s reading, or ya(d)da, aceorfiing to Ilultzsch’s 
reading, which also sux>ports the view that the voicing was a non-eastern 
tendency* 

But since Lueders believes that the change of d is an eastern 
characteristic he has some difficulty in accounting for^clie presence of t 
for d in such forms of the separate edict as patipntayehant, putipiltaytma , 
etc., from 8k. prtiliV pad. He observes (p. bl), “ Wichtiger ist noch, dass 
der Jtedaktor von Jau. Sep. in seinern Bestreben, die Ilochspracho zu 
gobrauchon, in alle Formon von pmlipuday ati, zukommen lassen, bewirkon 
(Pali patipudeli, Sk. pratiphdayati) das d lalschlich dutch t ersetzt hat...” 
Actually the case seems to have been that since, as suggested above, the 
separate edict was orig nally composed in anon-eastern dialect it probably 
contained some other words changing t>d, and these the redactor rightly 
changed to t. But this misled him in doing the same about pappdtayeliuin 
etc., because he probably confused the forms of Mpad with those of yjpat. 

As regards the change kkh> ggh, Lueders cites (§ 149) Sk. iahsyati 
(future of ^Hak) : As caghaii or vaghamti in the 4th PE and ca “hatha in 
the separate edicts. The AAokan inscriptions show a base ^cak besides 
Vsa/t>Sk. mi/c. The future base from this stem would bo ^caksya which 
in the eastern dialect would appear as N ' rakkha . According to Lueders th s 
has further become yjraggha in the above instance as softening in his 
opinion is an eastern characteristic. But possibly the Asokan evidence is 
not clear enough to conclude ^caggha with the softening oi kh> gh to be 
an eastern form. Its occurrence in tho separate edicts makes it a doubtful 
case in this regard and suggests a possible case of non-eastern influence 
for softening. But its occurrence in the pillar edict IV, which has an 
eastern version, is a little difficult to explain. As I do not regard 
softening to be an eastern feature I would expect the pillar edict IV to 
show a base v rakkha , and not ^ cagglta , if that has to be derived from 
Vcofe.sy o - ; = yisaksy « - )• But just on the strength of this one instance I 
would not like to consider softening to bo an eastern tendency. The 
explanation of the form has perhaps to be sought elsewhere. So far as 
Pali sagghasi , mentioned by Lueders, is concerned, the reading is not 
absolutely certain and in tho context the reading agghasi given by other 
manuscript suits equally well. And oven though sagghasi be the original 
reading it can be regarded as a non-eastern form arising from eastern 
sakkasi t . As rogards Asokan v cagha I may put forward for your considera- 
tion the suggestion that here perhaps we have a base V cagha of tho 
present tense, and not ^ caggha of the future from ^cak (^s ah ). This 
V cagha indicates that the old IE base from which it is derived had a 
voiced aspirate in it. It will thus he *^kagh 9 (or *kegh) ‘to be able, to 
help 1 2 as once suggested by Zupitza in Die Germanischen Gutturale 
(saShriften Zur Germanischen Fhilologie. Achtes Heft, Berlin 189r>) 
p. 104 . (cited by Walde-Pokorny 1. p. 333 ) instead of *^kak — (kek-l). 
This IE *<jkagh seems to have given two bases in old Aryan *ijsagh and 
ak and of these >'$tt7c occurs in the Asokan inscriptions as yjsaka or 
^ caka and *yjsagh ai V cagha . Aryan *^iagh is perhaps found also 

1. Or it can be explained as coming from Sk. saghnoti ‘to take upon one’s self, etc.’ 

2. Wackernagel, Alt. Gr, 1.225 considers the palatal s of Wsak to be secondary. 

In that case the IE base would be *Vsagh, 
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in Sk. aagma 'strong or able’ which is generally related to the other base 
s *nk. If this interpretation is accepted yicagha of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions would represent a case of old preservation and not of voicing of 
intervocal -fr/i-. 1 

In support of his contention that the change tt>dd is an eastern 
tendency, Lueders* cites (§ 152) from Asoka Sk. dmravarlikd^ ambd 
vai/ikvii in the seventh pillar at edict Topra and the Queen’s edict at 
Kosam. Now noted by Lueders himself (p. 118) the eastern treatment 
of Sk. rt is t and not */, cf. kataviya etc. in the Dhauli and Jaugada major 
edicts. In my opinion- vadik yd is no exception to this general tendency 
since the form occurs in the north in the seventh PE of Topra for which 
there are no eastern parallels. And as regards the Queen’s edict, be it 
noted that Kosam is situated on the left bank of Jamnft, about 28 miles 
west by south of Allahabad, which can hardly bo expected to give 
evidence for an eastern peculiarity unless corroborated by other clearly 
eastern evidence. 

The same thing has to be said about the change fth>ddh (§ 152) when 
Lueders cites Sk. a^takroiikdni^ adhakosikydni and Sk. iu's/i;/i> nimsidhi - 
yd both in the seventh pillar edict at Topra,. The normal treatment in 
the oast in similar cases is or sth> th> cf. setha in the Dhauli major edict, 
jiithtdiyu in the pillar edicts etc. As noted above the instances which 
occur only in the seventh pillar edict at Topra should not be used as 
Asokan evidence in support of a particular feature boing eastern. If the 
same feature is not found in the major edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada or in 
the other pillar edicts there is every reason for its being treated as 
non-eastern. 

In a, iow of the above examination of the Asokan evidence it is diffi- 
cult for me to agree with Lueders when he observes (§ 155) — “Lbcrblickt 
men das gesarnte Material, das uns die Asoka -Inschriften und die 
liieiarMheu LY ikrits biefcon, so scheinfc mir deutiich daraus horvorzugehen, 
dass die Eiweichung dcs tt , tth zu dd, ddh oine Erscheinuug ist, die dor 
Ost s praC he a nge h ort . * 5 

Wo may now take a couple of instances to show how his hypothesis 
regarding softening to be an eastern characteristic has led Lueders to 
support or suggest some far-fetched derivations. In 1 50 1* 5 he gives 
a vriy iust i (let ive Exkuis fiber kasuli, katldhati, hassati. In I'&li we have 
the vcibil bas° i ha, besides \kasa (\kiu/n s/i) and ykassa which latter 
go b«! “k to Mi. N , » i v or ^kar s’. Now about the origin of % kadillm, Weber 
naturally tin uglit to connect it with the 8k. p.p.p. />/• pj. Put Lueders 
obj *ts to tl.is and obseives (p- 125), “ Die Bestnnmung der Jleirnnt von 

ka djhati ist fur die Kntstehung der Formen\on Bedeutung. Kaddhali 
kanti sieh niebt aus kr t<i weiter cntwiekelt liaben, wio Weber, allerdmgs 
d in f I) die \i“lfnch im 1Y ft.krit an ft ret enden Schreibungen mit tth veran- 
lasst , ZD Mil. 2 s , 57 5 annaliin, da der 1 bergang von inlautendcni tih in ddh 
auf die t stbehe Spraehe besehiankt ist. 8o gewinnt die Zuruckluhurung 
von kad/h auf ein vorimlisclies *kjzd, eine Nebenform von krs, die 
Bloomfield JAOS. 41,4C>5 vorgeschlagcn hat, an Wahrscheinlichkeit.” 

In the article referred to above Bloomfield notes a c root-determina- 
tive * d in Aryan tongues ir such bases as id = pid~pis-d, etc. On 

this analogy ho offers a suggestion, described as ‘daring * by himself, that 
Pttli-Pkt. kaddh may go back to *krs-d>*kr?d, But this seems impossible 
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becauso the forms derivable from krzd do not only not appear in Sanskrit 
or Av<jrU*t, bat have no parallel in any other Indo-European language. 
(It is n<>! necessary to discuss Geiger’s suggestion (§ 130) to consider 
kuddhnti , * Lanlhali, a side-form of karjali). # 

Lueder'n objeeJ ion to the derivation of Mkaddha from kr ta is just his 
conviction that Boitening is an eastern characteristic. liut as shown 
above i. ins is not borne out by the Ad>knn evidence, and hence there 
should be no obj * turn to supporting Weber s suggestiua noticed above. 
In the e , 3 tmn | u \i iugu there seems to have arisen a verbal base Vkuttha 
(from Sk, l r t '}, g»v ing forms like katthnti . Now as regards the formation 
of middle in no verbid liases from Sk. p.p.p. we may do well to refer to 
E !gt rto.,’a BUS b.amrinr 2^:. Id where he notes such forms as buddhati, 
la^nafi, Bum bn L!h<i, /, -mu. Pali ktt / Umli then c\ idcntly goes back to 
this Lnii'mii l hat ‘bo, eastern langmgc had a form like Unit iti is shown 
by Urn oo’f that the manuscript s of the BUS text* give kuttimti which 
obviousiy si aii-1 4 ft -r knit 'ntli with loss of aspiration. (On other grounds, 
which l cannot d«*..d h»i«\ I re yard x he loss of asp.i at ion as a mm eastern 
char »ct - <ad »a , A ! > mt, t Ins /» til id Igcrroii duel ;i )t ollVr any explanation. 
But h e could a as well iuojud'*d it under 2 q .ld where ho gives buddhali 
et c, 

Tim otic r ic.tcr dbng c is i is tint of Sk. reiana ‘wages reward, etc’. 
About l!os w> i • . 1 mi l ! i o \v » ids of : lie E in «»!■ « p. S l, t n. |) . ‘•Kudlich 

iicnnt L .»■ b ■ i * mu Vulb* mm J. doJ ) , S ) wo Ipu-ju : mt m/, fitd valamini 

tulivmr , »)ui - i : ...Nmiii. w * * ! 1 n Grid<ash>bu do Wmscn habt*n.“ IJier 
stoht ti.l'tmm im i<in<inn .Loheb'’ Thus fioni this remark it appears 
that iu till* o k '.u on of fuml'Ts Sk. tehnnt had become vedana in tiie 
eastern (bait at from where it wan hollowed m Pfili* 

To nr* mind flu'cisc appears to ha e bomi otherwise. I'etana is 
ii r<da 1 1 \ y l..lc ward. It. w «s known to Pa mi in tin' north-west wlio 
used i* m 1 * , s h i r.fc i i 12 *. Jii"hbh\o According t(') the 17: fpli 

Hid. a) it * s i.i b ‘ dcr- \ • it !iom % ?/ (i>tii \ ,rhin ) with the su (fix -tana. 

Kin run, /// S.iV»f b*>, haa a u l ir explanation but, he connects it with 
the Vedio mot v w V, i g< \vini'<m suelumb It is not lcecssavy to discuss 
the suggestion of Mon i nil Wiu.iwis to derive it fiom 

But vr'etut cannot eon! sin the H\ii)i\-tana as this suflix is used for 
the for mat ion of adjectives from adverbs, cf. nwlami, sunhtdna, etc. 
(Wack. Djuju. Ah. Hr, II. 2. t ; lit). £ am, therefore, inclined to equate 
vetaim with Sk. vedana 'wealth, 'possessions’ from yjvid ‘to find, to 
obtain, to give, etc.' which is known since the Rgveda. This vedana 
seems to liave become vein n a in some north-western dialect with the do- 
voioing of inter-vocal atop, from where it was taken up again in the OIA 
and Ml A languages. Iu the course of time vedana also seems to have 
come to mean 'prize, reward, etc.’ For the semantic change from ‘pro- 
perty’ to ‘reward’ we may compare a similar change in the Germanic 
family from Gothic failiu (Sk. paMi) 'money, property’ to Eng. fee. 
Vedana in Pali then may represent the translation of an eastern middle- 
Indio vetana or it may be just the preservation of the old vbdana 
continued in some spoken dialect. 

As regards the change p>v I think Luedbrs (§§ 99-100) is right 
in regarding this to bo an eastern characteristic. But in his articles on 
this subject he does not adduce the available Asokan evidence, though 
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email, in support of th’s view* For instance, among the minor rock edicts 
only the SaliasrSm version in the east gives ^jpdva for Sk. pra^dp, 
while the non-eastern versions of RGp„ Brahma., and Sidda. give y pupa . 
That the base a had not thoroughly driven out from the east the 
other base Wpdpa in the Asokan days is shown by the fact that we get 
such forms as pdpova in the sixth Ararftj pillar edict and pdpovd in the 
corresponding Topra version. 

Apart from* this, I wish to bring to your notico another explana- 
tion of a word dealt with by Lueders under Hyperpfilismcn ( lii 147) 
with regard to the change p> i\ lam referring to Pftli sup,ma *d<g’ 
14(5). Lueders considers that the strong form of Sk. ,4 run give rise 
to a base sumna in the eastern dialect which was wrongly translated into 
Fall as sup,, na as the translator was aware of the fact that the east rn 
dialect changed p >v . Now such a misunderstanding seems unlikely in 
the case of a word for dog. and if the Pali translator used supima it means 
that must have been the regular western correspondent for the 
eastern smdna. This is quite likely since corresponding to Sk. *ran 
( < kiion) we have span (non), sg. spa, aoe. sg. spa nr m) in the A\ esta. 
This span, or a middle-lndio base from it span a, probably sun ived even 
in India in some spoken dialect from which we can have the Pali form 
suj>una ; just as we have suvdna from Sk han or srufiri in t he eastern 
dialect. The Gk. word spaka ‘hundartig* (besides k/'/on* A aims) and the 
Russian word sobaka ‘llund’ show that forms with p were cm rent in 
other Indo-European languages besides Avesta. Supniia is thus an 
inslunco not of hyperpftlism but of a regular development from an archaic 
dialect form span a agreeing with the Avesta. 

] shall now take a couple of cases with regard to Lueders’ obser- 
vations on the nominal tlexion. Hi ^‘188-195 Lueders has convnr ingly 
demonstrated the use of a S|)ecial abl. sg. in-u.e/ in the eastern language 
of the Buddhist canon. Recently Do Vreeso (IlSOS J 7 3(>9 371, 1955) 
has exi ressed himself against the use of -a m as abl. sg. in old daina- 
3V1 ClL ft* cl t 1 1 (cf* Alsdorf, HSOS 8.321) IT., 193(5). But Ido not consider 
that ])e Vreeso has proved his case. The use of the uec. instead of the 
abl. with certain verbs in the Buddhist Hybrid Kkt. dot's not disprove 
the argument of Alsdorf (Do Vreeso had evidently not seen Lueders’ treat- 
ment when he wrote his article), and the interpretations put by De 
Vreeso on the Pali passages are far-fetched. 1 shall not enter here into 
the details of mv belief that this abl. sg. -am is perhaps not a regular 
development of a t but is only a graphic representation of the term. -a. 
I would, on the other hand, add one more instance showing the use of -am 
as abl. sg. to those already cited by Lueders. This instance occurs in 
the Bh, 135 (cited by Lueders in $ 140 under a different topic) which 
runs as — 

yathd dainlena gopulo gdvo pdeeti gocaratn/ 

eva m jar a ca rnaccu ca dyurh pdeenti parjinam// 

Max Muller — “As a cowherd with his staff drives his cows into the 
stable, so do Age and Death drive the life of men.” Lueders rightly 
objects to gocara being translated as “stable”. He corrects it to ‘Weide* 
but continues to regard gocaratn as acc. sg. To my mind, however, 
gocaram cannot be acc.; context shows that it must be abl. In the second 
half of the stanza we are told about (Old) Age and Death driving back 
the life of men. Hence in order to understand the simile correctly we 
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must interpret that in the first half of the stanza there is reference to 
the driving back of the cattle from the gocara and not to it. The first 
line, therefore, means — 4 'Just as a cowherd with his stick drives away 
the cows from the pasture 

in 220 225 Lueders very ingeniously demonstrates the use of 
•hi as loc. pi. in the eastern language of the original' canon. However, 
his interpretation of akkhesu in the Suttanipsta 659 ($ 21) as a mis- 
understood loc. pi. does not quite carry conviction. The stanza runs as — 

appamalto ay am kalij yo akkhesu dhanapardjayo/ sabbassdpi sahdpi 
attaint I 

ayarn eva mahaltaro kali / yo sugatesu manant padosayef / 

According to Lueders the stanza means, “ Das ist ein geringer Ungliick- 
swurf, wenn tuner durch die Wurfel Geld verlieit, selbst die ganze Habo 
sa nit der eigeneu Person. Das vielmehr ist ein grosser Ungliickswurf, 
worm ciner gegen die lleiligcn bdso gedanken liegt.” Lueders considers 
akkhesu as a misumh rstood loc. pi., that is to say in his opinion the origi- 
nal canon had akkltehi as instr. pL, but since this could also be a form of 
the loc. pi., the Pali translator wrongly gave it as akkesu. Now in his 
critic;) 1 anahsis of the second quarter of t he first line, Lueders has right- 
ly seen that in the original canon wo had two separate words tlhunuin paid- 
j a \ e and that pai ji\e was a verb form. This has been happily confirmed 
by the LM.uutvarga version (8.4) which gives— dhatiani parn jnyet* Lueders 
further argues that the verb form pah j aye of the original version was 
misunderstood by the Pali translator as a nominal form in the nom. sg. 
and lienee ho changed dhanam to dharui ami joined the two together in 
a compound tlhanaparnjay o. To mo it does not seem very likely that the 
P‘di translator could have made a mistake about the verb form if d/m- 
na/h /><//- ja\e stood separately in the version before him. The more likely 
explanation, therefore, seems to be that in the version before? t he P5li 
translat or tlhanampal.j a\ e were read together and hence he mistook it 
to 1)0 a compound formed on the analogy of the more* common dhatiam- 
java (cf. Vopade\a 26 60). But as this was an unusual formation for 
the Pali translator he changed dhanampalc jaye to dhanapa / j a yo. 

But whether pahijayo is taken as a verb form or a noun form its 
use with loc. in such constructions as a how scorns to bo qirte idiomatic. 
One nmy com jure hem f vourably similar uses in some of the NIA langu- 
ng. s -ho 1.-st money in horses, in cards, etc.’ where one uses loc, and not 
ins-.r. In the ab«oe si a *zi, therefore, akkh lit could be regarded ns loc. 
pi. .\'ul h 1 ' o’c rigidly r n Drod bv the Pali t lanslatnr by akkhesu, The 
LMa’cuatg* tr) nlooin In' a ever, docs n i seem to have understood the 
idiom, and irm l*e mteror ted akkh 'hi as instr. pi. and imulered it as 
ak c > t. Tim J\i ? \(mo is to be tra nsl i.fce*l t bat. is an insignificant 
lo>s (lit. tli- unii. \v tlnojv, kali) which is loss of money at gambling 
(lit, dice, ah A ha) .. This indeed is a greater loss when one spoils one’s 
mind against the Holy persons.” 


Ill 

Before I conclude lot mo refer to two significant events of the past 
two years which promise to give a great impetus to the linguistic studies 
in India— I mean the organising of a series of schools of linguistics at 
the Deccan College, and the strengthening of the Linguistio Sooiety of 
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India. Thanks to the initiative of the Director and the Council of 
Management of the Deccan College Research Institute on the one hand, 
and the RookefeUer Foundation on the other, a series of three post-gra- 
duato Schools of Linguistics was organised in 1954-55. I need not go into 
the details of the working of these Schools; their success can be seen from 
the great interest t^iey evoked at each session. Perhaps for the first time 
in the recent history of University education in India it was possible for 
the students from all over India to come together and receive instruction 
from a Faculty constituted by drawing personnel from the Indian as well 
as foreign Universities. With the growing importance attached to 
the structural studies of our languages in a free India, the need for im- 
parting scientific instruction in linguistics has boen felt, and the holding 
of short-term schools has partly sought to satisfy this need. Th attempt 
is limited, but it definitely shows steady awakening. However, what is 
really necessiry is the starting of a full-time course in linguistics at all 
important Universities. This has been often suggested, but for one 
reason or the other not executed. It is significant, therefore, that our 
host University here has established a Silver Jubilee Chair in Dravidian 
Philology from non-recurring grant received from the Union Govern- 
ment, as a beginning in this direction. Let us hope that with the growing 
country-wide interest evinced in the subject and the proposed establish- 
ment of the Linguistic Survey of India by the Central Government, the 
other Universities will take adequate steps to play their part at an early 
date. The great task of taking up the descriptive studies of various 
dialects is ahead of us and this will requiro a band of field-workers well 
grounded in the tool courses of linguistics. 

The second point to which I would like to refer is with regard to 
the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of India. I have great pleasure 
in announcing that the membership of the Society has recently increased 
from less than fifty to about three hundred. As regards the publication 
of the official Bulletin of the Society in future it is proposed to bring out 
the Volumes of Indian Linguistic regularly twice a year towards ulti- 
mately converting it into a quarterly. Since last year an attempt is being 
made to hold the meetings of the Linguistic Society annually. In this 
regard I would request the Universities and Research Institutes to give 
recognition to this body for the purposes of sending delegates to its meet- 
ings and for strengthening its effective membership. Then again it is 
proposed that at different places where there are ten or more local 
members, they might form a regional or local circle and hold meetings at 
least once in two months for reading papers, discussing problems, or even 
undertaking some organised effort in dialect studies. The reports of 
these activities of the oircles can be published in the Volumes of Indian 
Linguistics , and even some small monographs can be separately brought 
out. All such activities will not only help in keeping up the interest of 
the members, but also in raising the Society in the eyes of the University 
authorities to give it due recognition. 

Let me now conclude with a couple of quotations. The late 
Dr. Sukthankar said in his sectional President's address at Tirupati 
15 years ago : 

" It is the debt to the rsis, which is difficult to discharge and which 

usually remains unpaid. Let us, however, follow the mandate of 

,tbe scriptures and let us not forget our debt to the rsis, even if 
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it has been negleoted in the past. Let us not forget our debt to the 
Maharsi Pjaini, who has made the name of our country resound in 
the hails of the academies of the world. Let us (ndeavourby our 
assiduous and fruitful study to keep bright the fair name of that 
illustrious Muni of imperishable famo, Panini!” 

And as recently as 17th October 1955, while requesting Shri Balasaheb 
Khcr, to inaugurate the Autumn School of Linguistics, Dr. Katre 
repeated : 

'* With your blessings, we are confident that the beginning made here 
will prove itself fruitful and produce not unworthy successors to the 
great A diary as and Hishis who established the scienco of Linguistics 
lor the first time in India. May these efforts succeed in raising a 
Pjlnini or a Patahjali in the next few generations to uphold and sus- 
tain the position of India as a leading country for the scientific study 
of languages !” 



Dra vidian Culture Section 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

by 

Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A.,B. L., 

University of Madras. 

The All-India Oriental Conference is held to-day at the Anna- 
malai University which was established nearly a quarter of a 
century ago lor promoting the cause of University Education in 
general, and of Dravidian culture and literature in particular. The 
people of Tamil Nad look upon this University with legitimate pride 
as a centre of learning, specialising in South Indian literature and 
culture. 

Great changes are taking place in our political and educational 
affairs at present. The States Re-organization Commission set up 
by the Central Government has submitted a momentous report, 

' o.d there is little doubt that most of its recommendations will be 
.onplemented at an early date. In the new set-up, it may be con- 
fidently stated that the regional languages of India will receive the 
consideration and support that they deserve. Sooner or later the 
regional languages will become the language of administration in 
the State and the medium of instruction in the Universities situated 
within the State. The observations of Sri B. G. Kher, Chairman 
of the Official Language Commission, in the address delivered by 
him at the Autumn School of Linguistics in Poona, in October 1955, 
clearly reflect the aspirations of millions of people in this country. 
He says: “The fourteen languages mentioned in the Constitution of 
India have an enormous wealth of literature and a literary tradition 
going back several centuries and in the case of some of them, more 
than 2,000 years. Intrinsically I believe each of these languages is 
fully capable of expressing the most complex or abstruse thought, 
notion or shade of meaning.. Mahatma Gandhi with his astonishing 
insight into the fundamentals of controversial issues said as long 
ago as 1928 that there never was a greater superstition than that 
a particular language can be incapable of expansion or expressing 
abstruse or scientific ideas. 

The dawn of Independence in India has raised great expecta- 
tions in the minds of the people regarding the regeneration of the 
regional languages. It has been authoritatively declared that all 
the fourteen languages enumerated in the Constitution are national 
languages, and that Hindi is the official language of India. The 
Government of India have realized the paramount importance of 
promoting the interests of all these languages. They have consti- 
tuted he Sahitya Akademi in Delhi to achieve this object. It was 
declared by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan on the occasion of its inaugura- 
tion that ‘it is the purpose of this Akademi to recognise men of 
achievement in letters, to encourage men of promise in letters, to 
educate public taste and to approve standards of literature and 
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literary criticism.’ In pursuance of this policy the Government of 
India awarded a cash of Rs. 5,000 each, to the most outstanding 
book, in twelve out of the fourteen Indian languages, published 
after the advent of Independence. The Government have also made, 
o‘n the recommendations of the Sahitya Akademi, a grant of 
Rs. 15,000 to a distinguished Malayalam poet /to enable him to 
publish his translation of the Rig Veda into Malayalam. 

§ 

It is the policy of the Akademi to co-ordinate the literary activi- 
ties in the various languages of India in order to promote its cultural 
unity. As Sardar Pamkkar said, ‘It will easily be granted that in 
a country in which fourteen languages, each with a long history 
and a growing literature, are recognised, it is of vital national im- 
portance that their development should be co-ordinated with a view 
to promoting the cultural unity of India. With this object the 
Sahitya Akademi has set up an Advisory Board for each of the 
languages and the programme of the Akademi has been so framed 
as to foster better mutual acquaintance and understanding between 
writers in the different languages of our country. The foremost 
item of the programme is the preparation of a Bibliography of 
Indian Literature. The compilation of Bibliographies in the four 
main Dravidian Languages is in progress and the work has been 
entrusted to competent scholars or institutions. These Bibliographies 
will be very useful sources of information regarding the books pub- 
lished in the lirst half of the present century. 

The Sahitya Akademi has also decided to sponsor the publication 
of ‘The History and Development of Modern Indian Literatures’, 
which will be originally written either in the language concerned or 
in English, and would then be translated into Hindi and other 
Indian languages. At the request of the UNESCO, a list of classics 
in all the Indian languages suitable for translation in English and 
other European languages is being prepared by the Akademi. The 
Advisory Board for Tamil has recommended that selections from 
Kambaramayanam may be translated into English and other Indian 
languages. 

It is a matter of gratification that* historical and linguistic re- 
search in recent years has laid greater emphasis than ever before 
on the Dravidian contribution to Indian culture. Prof. S. K. Chat- 
terjee says that “in culture, speaking in the Indian way, one may 
say that over twelve annas in the rupee is of non-Aryan origin,” 
meaning thereby that more than three-fourths of Indian culture is 
non-Aryan and predominantly Dravidian. Western savants are 
beginning to realize that the Dravidian element in the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is certainly more than what was admitted by scholars of 
an earlier generation. The question of Dravidian loan-words in 
Indo-Aryan has attracted the attention of linguists in recent years. 
Dr. Caldwell, Kittel and Gundert were the pioneers in this line of 
investigation. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee pursued the subject and gave a 
list of Dravidian words in Vedic and later Sanskrit in the introduc- 
tion to his book entitled. “The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language.” Some years ago Mr. Burrow, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, published some articles on the 
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Dravidian words in Sanskrit and set forth the criteria for identify- 
ing such wors. The need for philological research in the Dravi- 
dian languages is being increasingly recognized by the Madras 
and Annamalai Universities. A ‘Dravidian Comparative Vocabulary’ 
setting forth the urimary words common to the five principal lan- 
guages commonly' known as Dravidian, namely Tamil, Telugit, 
Malayalam, Kanarese and Tulu is being printed by the Madras 
University. Th'e Annamalai University has decided to utilize the 
grant of three lakhs of rupees graciously made by the Government 
of India on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee to the creation of a 
Department in ‘Dravidian Philology.’ It is understood that the 
compilation of an ‘Etymological Dictionary of Tamil’ will be one 
of its main activties. Besides these Universities, an Academy of 
Tamil Culture has been recently started in Madras for fostering 
scientific research in the Tamil language, and a quarterly review 
entitled ‘Tamil Culture’ is published by this Academy in English. 
The Deccan College in Poona has given an impetus to the study of 
Philology by organizing Schools of Linguistics under the grant 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. During 
the last two years, three conferences have been held in which a 
large number ol‘ scholars from different parts of India representing 
the regional languages have participated. The Deccan College has 
rendered a great service to the Dravidian languages by bringing 
out an English version of the ‘Grammatical Structure of Dravidian 
Languages’ by Jules Bloch. Prof. Bloch was one of the most saga- 
cious of linguists produced by France and his contributions have 
always tended to inspire our scholars to similar achievements. The 
inter-relationship of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan and vice versa was 
a subject of abiding interest to him. His demise on the 29th Novem- 
ber 1953 is a great loss to the world of Dravidian Philology. The 
Deccan College has also published ‘A Historical Grammar of Old 
Kannada’ by G. S. Gai and ‘The Evolution of Malayalam’ by A. C. 
Sekhar. Mr. B. Emeneau, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
California, made a field-study of the language of the Kotas in the 
Nilgri Hills and published a grammar of the Kota language. 

In the field of literature a great deal of interest is evinced in 
India and elsewhere in the study of the Sacred Kural which holds 
a unique place in Tamil literature. The great savant Albert 
Schweitzer says: “There hardly exists in the literature of the 
world a collection of maxims in which we find so much of lofty 
wisdom.” Several commentaries were written on this work by 
eminent scholars, but only a few of them exist at present. All the 
available commentaries have been collected and published as a 
variorum edition of the Kural by the Dharmapuram Adhinam in 
South India. An English commentary on some of the maxims of 
the Kural was published nearly a hundred years ago by F. W. Ellis 
of the Madras Civil Service. The valuable commentary which was 
not available for several decades has been re-printed by the Univer- 
sity of Madras. The latest translation of the Kural in English is 
by Prof. A. Chakra varti of Madras. He is a Jain scholar and his 
commentary has been written from the Jaina point of view. It is 
his opinion that the doctrine of Ahimsa which is fundamental in the 
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Jaina religion is the bed-rock on which the structure of the Rural 
is raised. It is interesting to note that the Rural has been translated 
into several Indian languages. Nearly thirty yeprs ago, it was 
translated into Sanskrit by Appa Vajapaiyan, a decendant of the 
well-known Appayya Dikshitar. The translation is entitled “Suniti 
Kusuma Mala”, i.e., ‘A Garland of the Flowers* of Good Morals.’ 
Translations of the Rural have been published in Hindi in recent 
years. Prof. B. D. Jain of the Banaras University has rendered 
it into Hindi in three parts at the instance of the Head of the Tirup- 
panandal Mutt in South India. Another translation of the Rural 
is entitled “Tamil Veda” and the author of it is Rshemanand Rahat, 
and published by the Sahitya Mandal in 1950. The translation is 
in simple prose and covers eighty-nine chapters of the Rural. There 
is also a Bengali translation of the Kural (made from the English 
translation by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar) by the late Dr. Nalini Mohan 
Sanyal, with an introduction by Dr. Suniti Rumar Chatterji. 

This great ethical work has been rendered into the Dravidian 
languages as well. In Telugu, Venkata Rama Vidyananda, who 
lived for nearly ninety-live years in the last century, translated it 
under the caption “Trivarga Deepika.” Dharma, Artha and Rama 
which are the Sanskrit equivalents of the Tamil Aram, Porul and 
Inbum are denoted by the word ‘Trivarga’. The author lived only 
to complete the first two parts of the work. It is a metrical transla- 
tion and contains an introduction on the life of the author. In 
Kannada the Rural has been translated by Sri R. Narasimhacharya 
under the title “Neetimanjari”. In Malayalam, the Rural was 
translated nearly three centuries ago by Ravi Varma who is said 
to be a Kaviraya. His translation covers the whole work. Recently 
Sri Parameswaran Pillai has brought out a Malayalam commentary 
of the Kural under the title, ‘Ratna-Uddharakam’. He omitted 
the third part dealing with Rama, as there was already abundant 
literature on the subject in Malayalam. 

The highest place in epic literature is assigned to Rambarama- 
yanam in Tamil. Although the work is very popular in the 
Tamil country, there is no authentic edition of it. The Annamalai 
University has undertaken to produce a definite edition and the first 
part of Sundarakandam was released on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the University. A thousand poems of this epic were 
translated into English By Sri V. V. S. Ayyar and the Tamil San- 
gam at Delhi has recently published the translation. The Rambar 
Razhakam in Madras has taken up the work of translating two 
thousand stanzas of Rambaramayanam and a few selected stanzas 
from the first two books have been recently published under the 
caption “Leaves from Rambaramayanam”. At the instance of 
the Sahitya Akademi an English translation of selections from 
Rambaramayanam by Sri C. Rajagopalachari has been recommended 
to the UNESCO for publication. In Telugu this great work has 
been translated by two scholars. The translation of Somanatha- 
kavi of Rakinada is still in manuscript and Sri Ramulu Reddi’s 
translation has been published. These translations are said to be 
elegant and accurate. 
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There is at present a revival of Tamil learning in the Madras 
State. The general public are taking a keen interest in the study 
of Tamil classical literature. There is a general desire that cul- 
tural words found' in the ancient classics should be resuscitated for 
enriching the vocabulary of the modern languges. For instance 
the word for the ‘light-house’ in classical Tamil is ‘Kalam Karai 
Vilakku’. The,existance of this word was not generally known 
before the Sangam classics were published. Therefore, in the text 
books written in the last century the word ‘Deepastambam’ was 
used to denote the light-house. But now not only the scholars, 
but even popular journals in Tamil are using the word ‘Kalam 
Karai Vilakku’. The market was called ‘Angadi’ in ancient times. 
Silappadhikaram, the Epic of the Anklet, speaks of a day-market 
and night-market, which flourished in the capital city of the ancient 
Chola country. ‘Nalangadi’ is day-market and ‘Allangadi’ is night- 
market. But the word ‘Angadi’ became obsolete and the Persian 
word ‘bazaar’ and English word ‘market’ have taken its place. Now 
there is a tendency to revive the classical word ‘Angadi’ which is 
current in all the other Dravidian languages. 

In Telugu the desi types of poetry are becoming increasingly 
popular. The distinguishing feature of the desi is that it is based 
on Matra chandas and, therefore, more suitable for singing. Much 
of this poetry is centuries old. It was 'not committed to writing, 
but handed down by memory from generation to generation. In 
this connection the songs of the Tallapaka poets of Tirupati deserve 
special mention. They were a family of devotees of Sri Venkates- 
wara in the 15th and 16th centuries. They composed thousands 
of verses in desi metres in praise of the Lord, and they were fortu- 
nately preserved for posterity in copper plates. They were dis- 
covered a few years ago and the Tirupati Devasthanam has 
undertaken to publish these songs and appointed a competent 
scholar to edit them with proper musical notation. A dissertation 
on the ‘Desi 1 in South Indian Languages and Literatures’ was pub- 
lished by Sri K. Ramakrishnayya in 1949. In this work an attempt 
has been made to deal with the various desi types of Dravidian 
prosody. 

In the Tamil country an impetus to the revival of ancient 
music was given by Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of 
the Annamalai University. Nearly twelve years ago he started the 
Tamil Isai Movement with a view to popularising the ancient system 
of Tamil music and establishing it on a scientific basis. An import- 
ant feature of this movement is the institution of researches in 
the devotional hymns known as Tevaram and Tiruppukal. The 
custodians of the ancient classical Tamil tunes known as ‘Othuvars’ 
are being invited year after year to the annual conference held in 
Madras to give practical demonstrations of the Ragas and Talas 
pertaining to the ancient hymns, so that the identity of tunes bet- 
ween the ancient music and Karnatic music of the present day 
could be established. “The history of the Tamil Isai Movement’’, 
says Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, “has emphasized the uniqueness 
of the special contribution made by the Tamil language and litera- 
ture to that composite culture of India whose marvellous and age- 
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long trait is its ability to absorb, to assimilate and to reconcile its 
several composite elements”. 

The stupendous task of producing an encyclopaedia has been 
undertaken in two of the Dravidian language^ The Tamil Aca- 
demy known as Tamil Valarchi Kazhakam’ has pubiisehd so far 
two volumes of the work under the caption ‘Kalaikkalanciam’. The 
object of this endeavour is to bring within the reach of the average 
educated Tamilian all modern knowledge in humanities and sciences. 
Tamil equivalents for nearly thirty thousand words relating to 
technical and scientific subjects have been settled by expert com- 
mittees, and these terms have been used in the articles contributed 
to the encyclopaedia. The Academy hopes to bring out the remain- 
ing eight volumes in the course of the next four or five years. The 
Telugu Bhasha Samiti has produced two volumes, the first dealing 
with history and politics and the next with physical science. 

The question of adopting Tamil as the medium of instruction 
in the University of Madras, is engaging the attention of the State 
Government and the University. A Committee of Experts has 
been recently constituted by the Government of Madras to devise 
ways and means of producing a suitable terminology in subjects 
relating to science and the humanities. It is hoped that under the 
guidance of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras who 
is its Chairman, and the co-operation of the experts in various 
subjects, it will be possible to achieve the object of adopting Tamil 
as the medium of instruction as early as possible. It is expected 
that the Annamalai University which is essentially a Tamil Univer- 
sity will take the lead n this matter. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of India a few 
years back by the Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University that 
some of the ancient capital cities of the Tamil country lie buried 
in the Coromandal Coast and elsewhere, and that these historic sites 
should be excavated in the interest of Indian history and culture. 
The city known as Kaveripumpattinam was, once upon a time, a 
great emporium of commerce and its splendour is portrayed in the 
ancient Tamil poems. A good part of this city is now submerged, 
and hence the excavation will involve under-water exploration. 
Similarly the ancient sea-port city of the Pandya country known 
as Korkai which is mentioned by Ptolemy as a great centre of com- 
merce, is now a petty village on the sea-coast in the Tirunelveli 
District. Excavations at these sites may be expected to tell a story 
as interesting as that of the Indus Valley. 


The French Government at Pondicherry started publishing the 
Diary of Anandaranga Pi’llai who was a distinguished Dubash and 
Courtier at the time of Dupleix. The historical importance of the 
Diary as a record of contemporary events is fully recognised, and 
the work has been translated into English and French. But the 
original Diary maintained in Tamil remained unpublished till re- 
cently, The French Government has brought out four out of 
twelve volumes. But the execution of the work is unsatisfactory. 
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The Diary is important not only to the studernt of South Indian 
History, but also to the student of the Tamil language. It is written 
in the colloquial dialect and the vocabulary of the spoken language 
is preserved in iti Now that Pondicherry is merged in the Indian 
Republic, it must*be possible for the State Government of Madras 
or the Government^ of India to undertake the publication of this 
useful work in a satisfactory manner. 

• 

There is little doubt that before the next session of the Oriental 
Conference, the formation of linguistic sates in South India will 
become an accomplished fact. 1 hope and trust that the four prin- 
cipal states in South India will be linguistically united, working for 
the common cause of Indian Culture. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


by 

Dr. R. D. Karmarkar, Director, Research Department, 
Bhandar/car Oriental Research. Institute, Poona. 


Let me at the outset thank the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for having elected me President of this Sec- 
tion for the current session. With Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, a philo- 
sopher of international repute (and the holder of the post of Vice- 
President of the Indian Union), as the General President of the pre- 
sent session, you can easily imagine how nervous must I be feeling 
in addressing you as the President of the Philosophy Section. I 
shall, however, try to discharge the duties of my office to the best 
of my ability. 

1 do not want to tire you with various details pertaining to the 
activities in the realm of philosophy and religion during the last 
two years. It must be admitted that contributions to philosophic 
tnought are bound to be few, and it is no wonder therefore, that 
not many new works or monographs have been recently published, 
and here too, the Advaita, philosophy seems tc be as usual claiming a 
larger number of votaries. Prof. Mahadevan’s excellent treatise 
"Gnudapada-A study in the eary Advaita” and my own edition 
of ( kt uda pada karikas have been recently published. The other 
schools of philosophy somehow appear to be neglected. It is time 
that scholars should be paying more attention to the lesser known 
works in the Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Visistadvaita, Sakta philo- 
sophies, as also Buddhism and Jainism. I do not intend to give a 
list of the works that need to be specially undertaken for study, 
but l wish to make a few general observations in this behalf. 

Since Bharata became free and an independent Republic, addi- 
tional responsibility has been thrown on our shoulders in the cul- 
tural field. It may not be palatable to us, but it is a fact that in the 
matter of Philosophy and Religion, foreigners have done a lot to 
popularise and publish texts on these topics. Take the case of the 
Sacred Books of the East or the Harvard Oriental Series and others ; 
books on Indian Philosophy and Religion are predominantly present 
there. 

It is too much to expect, even leaving aside the question of our 
self-respect, that non-Indians should continue to take the same 
interest as before, in the continuation of such series or in seeing 
that the books in the series are always available. It is incumbent 
upon the orientals to take to this task earnestly. The Post-Gra- 
duate Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
with the active help and sympathy of the University of Poona, has 
undertaken the task of preparing editions of Philosophic Texts in 
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Sanskrit, with translations, notes, etc. An edition of Ramanuja's 
Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has been undertaken and Vol. 1 of 
the same would soon be published. A complete English Translation 
of that amazingipoetico-philosophieal work, the Y ogavasistha, has 
also been undertaken. It the principle of division of labour is pro- 
perly followed, ill would be possible for different Institutes and 
Universities in the country to specialise in particular systems of 
philosophy, and a great impetus would be given to the proper eva- 
luation of Indian philosophic thought. 

1 intend to-day to deal with some specific objections and 
remarks in connection with the growth, development, and value of 
Indian philosophy as a whole, made by Prof. A. R. Wadia, recently 
Pro-V ice-Chancel lor of the M. S. University of Baroda. Prof. 
Wadia in his article on “Tradition in philosophy’’ published in th» 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume makes his position 
quite clear in this respect. Last year in a lecture delivered in Poona 
at the Philosophical Association, Prof. Wadia elaborated the same 
theme. Mr. Wadia has quite clearly stated his views and there is 
hardly any scope for misrepresentation. The gravamen of the 
charge against Indian philosophy made by Prof. Wadia and critics 
holding similar views is that: — 

(1) Indian Philosophy lacks originality and independent 

thinking ; barring perhaps Sankaracarya, Indian 
philosophers seem to be engaged solely in interpret- 
ing older Upanisadic texts, and are proud of being 
slaves of the revealed word or Sruti. 

(2) There is no systematic development of philosophic 

thought. Indian philosophers seem lucky enough to 
blunder into the right in their zeal for mystic approach 
to the Highest Reality. 

(3) Indian philosophy is very difficult to understand and to 

appreciate. Whatever important thought there is in 
it, it is completely lost in the jungle of different inter- 
pretations and illustrations, relevant and irrelevant. 

(4) Indian philosophy is thus incapable of satisfying the 

needs of modern thinkers and as such seems to give 
ground to Greek Philosophy or modern European 
philosophy. 

I shall now discuss these points in detail and try to show that, 
on the whole Indian philosophy has an honoured place in the realm 
of the World-Philosophy and can boast of steady development usher- 
ed by independent thinking. 

The charge that Indian Philosophers are too much engrossed 
in the interpretations of Sruti texts which they consider to be in- 
fallible may be unreservedly admitted as having substantial 
truth in it. Take for instance, the first two Padas of the first 
Adhyaya of the Vedantasutras, where according to the commenta- 
tors, passages in the Upanisads, referring distinctly or otherwise 
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to Brahman are discussed. Different expressions like Akasa, Prana, 
Manas, Atta, etc., are found used and commentators vie with one 
another in elaborately and seriously pointing out that the expres- 
sions refer to Brahman or the Highest. Mimamsa rules of inter- 
pretation, the Upakrama and the Upasamhara or the passage, the 
Sarvaxakhapral yayanyit yi\ (the maxim of makirjg use of similar 
descriptions elsewhere in other recensions, etc.) are all marshalled 
and the conclusion is established beyond dispute. t Now, one may 
here pertinently ask — what matters it whether in a particular pas- 
sage, the words, say Akasa, Prana, etc., mean or do not mean Brah- 
man? Why should not the writer concentrate on the main philo- 
sophical idea and develop or expou’nd the same in his own way? 
Why should an appeal to some Upanisadic text be found necessary 
in season and out of season? These questions are quite pertinent 
and they can be answered on the general plea that the Indian Philo- 
sophers had to take certain basic facts for granted, in order to 
popularise their own systems of philosophy. If it could be shown 
that one’s system of philosophy is based on some standard work 
like, the Brahmasutras or the Upanisads, etc., that philosophic view 
was likely to be accepted without much trouble by some thinkers at 
any rate 1 . This does not mea'n that the commentator-philosophers 
were as a rule hypocritical and were just paying lip-sympathy to 
the philosophical works on which they were commenting and noth- 
ing more. As a matter of fact, thanks to the vagueness of the 
Sidras, there' was no need to be hypocritical; any commentator 
could make a plausible' ease for holding that his views were shared 
by Ihe author of the original work. 

Another thing that is most annoying is that the vairous P.hasva- 
karas take great delight in discussing the ‘Drstantas’ or illustrative 
instances at great length. The Sutrakara himself has many Sutras 
giving such analogies and there' could be no objection per se to the 
use of analogies To prove* some metaphvsical point. But when we 
find liie commentators dissecting the ‘Drstantas’ themselves, for- 
gelling for the time being the main point at issue, the reader is 
perfectly justified in voicing his protest. Sankaracarya is perhaps 
the* least guilty in this respect. In fact he warns people against 
stretching comparisons too far (see Br. Sutra Bha. II. 1-25). We 
might in this connection point out how Ramanuja tries to explain 
the ‘Karatala, and ‘Ravikirana’ (Br. Su. t. 1) drsantas at length. 
Such instances can be very easily multiplied. 

Even granting all that has been «aid above against the manner 
in which the commentators on the Brahmasutras go about their 
business, we are oi opinion that they do not deserve to be condemn- 
ed. Alter all, as has been already said above, these philosophers 
were working under peculiar circumstances, that they had practic- 
ally no option but to give their interpretation of the Sutras, if they 
cared for the promulgation of their philosophic theories, and so it 
would ’not be right to take them to task for all that. In any case, 
these philosophers stand or fall by the exposition of their theories, 
not by the interpretation of the Sutras. That the Sutras, on account 
of their very vagueness, can be made to give any interpretation you 
like is well-known, and the different Bhasyakaras have freely availed 
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themselves of such an opportunity. As a matter of fact, we are 
rather amazed to find that critics did not find any contradiction in 
their criticism, when they blame the Bhasyakaras for twisting the 
meaning of the Sutras to suit their own pet theories, and at the 
same time deny \hat the Bhasyakaras had their own independent 
theories to propound. The very fact that there are at least ten 
Bhasyakaras, who' have tried to comment on the Brahmasutras to 
propound their % own philosophical opinions, shows that there was 
nothing to prevent any one from thinking originally in his own 
way; there certainly was no ban on original thinking, irrespective 
of what the Sruti may have said. Sankaracarya himself who was 
a great believer in the infallibility of Sruti, has no hesitation in 
declaring that not hundreds of Srutis can make him believe that 
‘Agni is not hot’. (Gita Bha. XVIII. 67). In his Brahma-Sutra- 
bhasya II — I, 11 he says: — 

| (Br. Su. Bha. II. 1-11) 

What greater proof can there be than this Magna Charta for Indian 
philosophers to show that, though they were ‘Srutisarana’, they had 
ample freedom to make use of Tarka as well? The reason why 
Indian philosphers accepted the Srutisaranatva (which, in fact 
must be repeatedly pointed out, never came in the way of their ori- 
ginal thinking) may be explained as under. 

Even a brief consideration of the charge of Srutisai’anatva 
needs discussion of certain fundamental problems about the method 
of philosophy, its aims and objects, etc. A detailed discussion of 
these points is not intended here. Something regarding these 
matters however, will have to be said while dealing with the autho- 
ritativeness of Sruti in the realm of Indian philosophy. Before 
bringing Indian Philosophy in comparison with European Philo- 
sophy, it must be remembered that there is a fundamental difference 
between these two traditions. There is almost a consensus of 
opinion among thinkers on the point that Western Philosophy is 
born of wonder, and stands away from life in general, while Indian 
Philosophy is not only the foundation of Indian life but has also 
pervaded every aspect of Indian life. Apart from the question 
whether Philosophy should subserve life or not, it is very clear that 
Indian Philosophy has direct reference to Indian life; it has some 
concrete work to do, something positive to attain. In such a scheme 
of Philosophy we have to see what part can legitimately be played 
by reason, which has held under its sway most of the European 
philosophy. 

Reason, as is well-known, can accept nothing on authority. It 
would accept only such things as would stand its own tests. And 
what are these tests? Are they empirical or non-empirical? Even 
a superficial thought on this point would reveal that reason, un- 
aided by anything else, will only question; it will accept nothing. 
It has a negative work to do. That is why free play of reason has 
left many philosophical problems in eternal suspense. European 
philosophy remains crippled and hesitant because of its apotheosis 
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of reason. Such a system which sweeps away every foundation of 
life may be useful as individual pastime. It can have no interest 
in human life in general. If philosophy has to give significance to 
human life, if it has to do a constructive work, reason cannot play 
a sovereign part in it. (May be, it is owing to this fact, that even 
Socrates, whom Prof. Wadia has lauded so mugh for his method 
of reason, has often taken recourse to the authority of God by 
asserting repeatedly in his famous Apology, “God ,has commanded 
me to do so”). Reason will have to subserve something else, some- 
thing which is positive, which enriches life. Sruti or authority is 
claimed to have done that. It is said to be beyond reason. Sruti 
is ‘Anubhava’ or experience which is super-sensuous, not subject to 
physical categories. It is wrong to question its validity on prin- 
ciples of reason. At the most, reason may interpret it. Reason, if 
it has to do a constructive work, can confirm the revealed experi- 
ence by dispelling doubts that may arise about it. This, we hope, 
is enough to explain why much of interpretation of authoritative 
texts is found in Indian Philosophical literature. 

The Indian philosophers desired ultimately to appeal to Sruti 
as the Highest tribunal. Modern European philosophers also, who 
are becoming more and more ardent admirers of mysticis, are 
practically leaving in the lurch pure reasoning. When therefore 
the Indian philosophers say that things and problems that are 
‘Acintya’ (beyond thought) cannot be solved by mere reasoning, 
they can hardly be blamed for their attitude. The sense-organs 
which are the main gates through which knowledge can come are 
facing outwards ( paranci khani) and so can see only outward 
things. Unless they are made to look inwards by having recourse 
to Yoga practices, etc., the knowledge of the thing-in-itself (Das 
Ding an sich) can hardly be had. And if the Sruti describes a 
Vamadeva as shouting, on the strength of his self-realisation “Aham 
Manurabhavam” we are not justified in being sceptic about it. San- 
karacarya in a very beautiful passage warns against the tendency 
of judging everything by what obtains in the present only. “Simply 
because”, says Sankara, “there rules no universal monarch now, 
you cannot say that no universal monarch ever existed. We may 
not be able to know the past, present and future, but that does not 
mean that Vyasa and others had no such power” (Br. Su. Bha I. 
3-33). There are certain matters which reasoning cannot simply 
reach (even a very well-trained acrobat can not mount his own 
shoulder— 3 ft JR: I 

(Br. Su Bha III. 3-54). Reasoning has its uses, but is bound to fail 
in certain cases where we can not but give importance to intuition, 
‘Anubhava’ and the like. 

As regards the charge that Indian Philosophy shows no organic 
growth or development, that it is just a hotch-potch of spasmodic 
attempts made by different thinkers of different times, unconnected, 
and incapable of co-relation, it might be stated that it is not possi- 
ble to substantiate the same. Apparently the charge is made by 
those who are impressed (and truly so) by the compact nature of 
Greek philosophic thought which attained to its maturity within 
a short period, the records of which are available. It appears, that 
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the Greeks had no tradition to boast of, hence there was no special 
handicap for them to show continued unhampered progress. On 
the other hand, Indian philosophers, who lived after the Upanisadic 
period, at a tinre when consolidation was the need of the hour, had 
before them phnosophic thoughts that had survived through a long 
period and, coul^ not possibly ignore them. If at all, we want to 
compare Greek philosophic thought with the Indian one, it should 
be the though* during the Upanisadic period itself, where we meet 
different individual philosophers preaching their own doctrines 
independently. The Indian philosophers had therefore an import- 
ant philosophical nucleus already formulated before them, and they 
took full ad\antage of the same, but that does not take away from 
them the credit of having their own system properly formulated and 
thought of. 

Another charge usually levelled against Indian philosophy is 
that it is nothing but interpretation of some texts, followed by re- 
interpretation of the same by some other person, this in turn being 
followed by a fresh commentary and so forth, so that the original 
text (along with its meaning) is completely lost in the jungle of 
interpretations which do not seem to have any finality. It must be 
admitted that this criticism is true, but only up to a point. As 
has been remarked already the commentators or Bhasyakaras were 
compelled by force of circumstances a'nd considerations of practical 
utility to select some particular texts for commenting on them. But 
they certainly do not follow the original writer blindly; far from 
it. Take the case of Sankaracarya’s Bhasya. There are at least 
a down clear cases where Sankara apparently gives the traditional 
interpretation of the Sutras, and then quietly adds a supplementary 
interpretation which clearly shows the philosophical advance made 
by him on the Sutrakara’s position (see; 3 

| ?. 

5|«^r R. ^ ° etc.). It certainly would have been far better, 

if Sankaracarya had written his philosophical treatise indepen- 
dently of barriers of text or tradition, but it is not at all difficult to 
understand Sankara’s philosophy from his commentaries even as 
they are. 

That there is no systematic development in Indian thought is 
a charge which seems to be vague. We should differentiate between 
the chronological order of development and the logical order of 
development. Even in the earliest literary records of India, we 
find the highest philosophical conclusions reached. This means that 
the process of philosophical thinking had reached quite an advanced 
stage, even in pre-historic times. It is thus quite natural that we 
cannot mark the chronological destination of any particular thought- 
pattern. As for logical development, the arrangement of the six 
Darsanas is a glorious example of presenting the whole of the 
philosophical thought in an orderly manner, commencing with the 
Carvaka system and concluding with the Vedanta, especially the 
Advaita. 
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To reach the subtle, it is essential to analyse /the gross. We 
thus have to start with the Epicurian stand-poijit, which would 
accept the testimony of the senses only. The body, the moving* 
feeling, willing body is the Self according to Carvalja. The Baud- 
dhas regard the Self as different from the body, but the Atman or 
the Self which is just a conglomeration of five Skandhas (Rupa,, 
Vedana, ftajna, Samskara, Vijnana) is momentary and fleeting 
according to them. Then come the Jai’nas, who partially accept the 
separate existence of the Atman or Self. The Nyaya and the Vaise- 
sika systems prove beyond doubt the eternal existence of the Atman. 
They prove the Atman in its Sat aspect. The Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems have thus been regarded as the first rung of the metaphy- 
sical ladder. 

| n;^T q^*f qi^r I %R%) 

The Samkhya-Yoga systems go a step further. Consciousness 
according to them cannot be an attribute of the Self, or soul. The 
relation between consciousness and the self cannot be styled either 
as ‘samavaya, or as ‘samyoga’. No such relation can be proved 
logically. The Samkhya-Yoga therefore conclude that the Self is 
Consciousness itself. Yoga in addition speaks of a cosmic Purusa 
whom it calls Isvara. Both Samkhya and Yoga however do not 
consider that the self is also ‘Arianda’. The Vedanta comes in here. 
The Self illumines every thing and hence it is Absolute Conscious- 
ness. It is always experienced that the removal of barrier in know- 
ledge. results in joy. When there is no barrier in knowledge there 
must be Infinite Jov. And hence the self is Existence Absolute, 
Knowledge Absolute, and Joy Absolute, Sat-Cit-Ananda. 

From a different standpoint also, Indian thought can be arrang- 
ed in a proper order. The ‘Arambhagada’ proclaims that the 
effect is not inherent in the cause, it is entirely a new thing. ‘Pari- 
namavada’ declares that such cannot be the case, the effect must 
be inherent in the cause. Finally comes Vivartavada, declaring 
that the effect is but a seeming manifestation of the root-cause. The 
‘Sanksepasariraka’ says: 

mm SIRRfq I 
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In face of this, it appears strange to us why doubt still lurks in 
minds of scholars about the systematic development of Indian philo- 
sophic thought. 

The confusing nature of the presentation of Indian philosophic 
thought is also criticised adversely by many. There is no gainsay- 
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ing the fact that it becomes very difficult for a non-Indian to choose 
the grain from the chaff (as understood by him) and there is a clear 
need for writing popular books on Indian philosophy that would 
gather only the essential principles without any extraneous matter. 
How the Indian philosophers came to make a mess of their philoso- 
phical ideas can be easily understood. For reasons given above, 
it was not possible for them to throw aside ‘Sruti’; so the panacea 
of ‘Samanvaya’ or the harmonising of the conflicting Sruti texts 
came to be the most important goal to be placed by a philosopher 
before himself. The philosophical Sruti texts wore nanded down 
by tradition, without any human being coming forward to claim 
their authorship. You could not choose at random which texts are 
trustworthy or not, all these texts must be regarded as trustworthy 
and only then people would believe in them, lienee philosophic 
writers used all their ingenuity to prove that there was no conflict 
among Sruti passages, which on the face of them arc as contradic- 
tory as they could possibly be. Some thinkers accepted only those 
texts as authoritative which favoured their views and rejected 
others. Hut this method could not possibly meet with general 
approval. Sankaracarya easily can claim the greatest success in 
this game of ‘Samanvaya.’ By accepting the ‘Paramarthiki 
Avastha’ and the ‘Vyavahariki Avastha’ Sankara is able to do full 

justice to both Saguna and Nirguna passages found in the «r{d 

texts. The Saguna passage must have been there before the 
Nirguna passages and the Apacchedanyaya tells us that what 
comes later is more authoritative. Ramanuja regards the Saguna 
passages as authoritative and boldly explains Nirguna as meaning 
without ‘Heyagunas’ oply. To Ramanuja the whole worid is but a 
‘Prakara’ of Brahman. In this way justice is intended to be done 
to the various passages, for you can not ignore any passage whatso- 
ever in the Sruti. If the Indian philosophers had not undertaken 
this voluntary additional burden upon themselves, it would have 
been better for the proper understanding of the philosophic thought 
as it is understood in the West, but we would have been deprived 
of the practical illustration of the different Mimamsa rules of inter- 
pretation. All this may not be philosophy proper in the accepted 
sense of the term, but it certainly is intellectual exercise of a very 
high order It is interesting to note that the oneness of the Highest 
Reality (<^> has not been seriously challenged 

even by the dualists (the materialists need not be taken into account 
in this connection). Even the Vaisesikas who regard the Atman 
as a mere Dravya are prepared to admit that Number 1 is the only 
true number (or Samkhya), the other numbers being merely ‘Ape- 
ksabuddhijanya’ which is precisely the position an Advaitin would 
take in the description of the Samsara. The tendency to describe 
Moksa as Salokata, Sarupata, Sayujyata, etc., in respect of the 
Highest, can also be traced to the same idea of not deviating from 
the Ekatva of the Highest preached in the Vedanta. The aim of 
the Bhasyakaras thus came to be, to find a solution of the problem 
how the ‘Anekatva’ came out from the ‘Eka\ Different views came 
to be put forth with great vigour, such as the denial of the Karya- 
karana by Gaudapada, the Avaccheda of Vacaspati, the pratibim- 
bavada, the Drstisrstivada, the Kalpanavada (carried to its ex- 
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treme form by the Yogavasistha), the Jaganmithyavada as a result 
of the working of Avidya and Maya and so on. All these deserve 
to be studied and scrutinized more thoroughly. The Avaccheda of 
Vacaspatimisra has got to be studied afresh, as some of the current 
views about his doctrine are now found to be n^t quite accurate. 
Similarly, it cannot be too often emphasised that according to San- 
karacarya, the world is not ‘Mithya’ or false but it is* 
which is an entirely different proposition. 

It would be, therefore, more correct to say that the Srutisara- 
nata did not come in the way of original thinking and the fact that 
the different Darsanas or systems of philosophy could flourish side 
by side, speaks volumes in favour of the catholicity of Hindu reli- 
gion. Even a rank materialist can claim to be a member of the 
Hindu society. This is a fact which is often glossed over by critics 
who want to emphasise the differences between the various sects. 
In India, philosophy and religion are so much mixed together that 
the philosophers could not but hold fast to some infallible testimony, 
if 'not to satisfy themselves, at least to show that they did not want 
to stray outside the fold of Hinduism. 

We have so far tried to show that the course of Hindu philo- 
sophy has run in a normal manner, except that the Highest philo- 
sophic principles came to be evolved far too early and it took seve- 
ral centuries before they were properly digested and clarified, that 
the Indian philosophers do show considerable originality of thought 
in spite of their ultimate dependence upon scriptural authority, that 
the development of philosophic thought generally took the course of 
modifying the extreme monism of Advaita and bringing philosophy 
from heaven to earth, so as to be within the reach of the common 
man. In some cases, the philosophical thought came to be replaced 
by base superstitious practices which ordinary persons love to 
follow, but this has happened practically in all countries and there 
is no reason for singling out India in particular for blame. 

Pure advaita or extreme monism may be cited as the main 
contribution of India to the philosophic thought of the world. 
Likewise, the description of the dream-state and the mystic Yogic 
communion with the Highest in the Samadhi stage are also pecu- 
liarly Indian concepts. These are not still properly scrutinized 
scientifically in the light of modern advances in psychology. The 
Vedic texts begin with Om and end with formula Om Santih, 
Santih, Santih, that is, in the opinion of the ancient seers in 
Bharata, the goal that should be put before one was that there 
should be peace and tranquility everywhere. Visvasanti was thus 
the ideal aimed at. The same ideal is now prominently before the 
eyes of those who hold the destiny of Bharata in their hands. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that other nations also have been 
attracted in a practical manner to this ideal, and it is confidently 
hoped that the efforts of Bharata in this respect would in course 
of time be crowned with success. Indian philosophy can play a 
prominent part in making the path smooth for such a progress. 
Nothing can be more efficacious in convincing a person about, the 
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Visvasanti than the acceptance of the Advaita philosophical tenets 
of ‘One Brahman or Atman without a second’. As the Upanisadic 
passage pertinently declares: — When one is convinced of the one- 
ness of the AtmaY how can there be any duality which is a neces- 
sary condition for x seeing, hearing etc. another thing? But who 
can see the seer, or know the knower? and so forth. The most 
convincing reason why you should love your neighbour is that the 
Atman of both Ts the same, and as the Atman is the dearest thing 
for oneself, it follows that the neighbour also should be your 
dearest object. This may sound all right, but, it might be asked, 
what is the practical utility of this all, and how do you account 
for the diversity of creeds and sects in the face of the Advaita 
doctrine being apparently accepted by all? The answer to these 
important queries may be given as under: — As Gaudapada puts it, 
the Advaita doctrine has no reason to quarrel with any other 
doctrine (Gauda Karika III. 17-18). The Advaita believes that 
only Atman or Brahman is the Reality, every thing else does not 
exist in reality and is ‘Arta’. If people can desire satisfaction by 
enunciating different theories about what exists not, the Advaita 
sees no reason to interfere with their discretion. It' somebody 
chooses to give us a history of the Vandhyaputra where he was born 
and educated, where he was married and so forth, we might feel 
amazed and might even admire his imaginative powers, but there 
can hardly be any philosophical truth in it. Some of you perhaps 
have read the description of the three cities, two of which were 
deserted and no one lived in the third, and so on. A story of three 
unborn sons in the Yogavasistha illustrates this point very clearly, 
(cf. Yoga-Vasistha Utpatti III. 101.32). 

It is amazing to find how intimately the Advaita doctrine has 
pervaded the mentality and outlook of the common man all over 
India. The followers of the Bhagavata school, who believe in the 
nine — fold Bhakti for securing Moksa and are frankly dualists, find 
in their sacred text, the Bhagavata, nothing but the Advaita 
doctrines expressed in beautiful phraseology. The Saints of Maha- 
rastra, Tukarama and others (17th and 18th centuries) who founded 
the cult of the Varakaris who visit the shri’ne of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur every year have preached in their Aphangas the Ad- 
vaita doctrines in all their beraings: That God is all- pervading, 
that He can be secured only by pure devotion, that He does not like 
the out- ward forms of worship, that God is one etc. (cf. the Upa- 
nisad Eko Devah Sarvabhutesu Gudhah). A well-known Marathi 
poet Vaman speaks of Tukarama in wonderment as under: 

m d cransift qjoft || 

‘How can I speak of Tukarama as a Vaisya who in his speech, 
talks nothing but Advaita Vedanta in its fulness.’ Thus the diver- 
sity of creed or the insistance on Bhakti has not been able to oust 
the Advaita from its high pedestal. The need of the present times, 
as we have already stated, is to popularise this aspect of Indian 
philosophy in easily understandable language which would enable 
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the foreigner to appraise its proper value. Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
done this job admirably for the intellectuals of foreign countries; 
either he -or some one else, ought to come forward to do this for 
the sake of the ordinary reader. 

The concepts enshrined in the following well-known expressions: 

3 qrenfcd faird, %d , dmi^rr 

d^dd 3«l:, frddf?*dfd? 

cannot be easily forgotten and they contain the quintessence of 
Indian philosophy which is justly proud of having enriched the total 
philosophic thought. 

In Bengal Caitanya founded a powerful school of Bhakti ; the 
Tamilians have an unbroken tradition of more than 2000 years, 
but all these are surely permeated with Advaita thought. So also 
the Kannadigas had this cult of Bhakti properly looked after. 
Whether we regard Schopenhauer’s description of Indian philosophy, 
“The Upanisads have been a solace in my life, they would be my 
solace after death,” as an exaggeration or not, there is no doubt 
that a proper study and evaluation of Indian philosophy would be 
both an intellectual treat and a means for insight into the eternal 
verities. Indian philosophy has now-a-days secured an honoured 
place in the curriculum of studies at our colleges and Universities 
and it is confidently hoped that our University people would play 
an important part in interpreting and popularising this glorious 
important heritage, viz. Indian philosophic thought. 



Technical Science and Fine Arts section 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

by 

Dr C. c. Da* Gupta. M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab), 

Calcutta 

I am highly indebted and grateful to the authorities of the 
All-India Oriental Conference for electing me to preside over the 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section of the 18th All-India 
Oriental Conference at Annamalainagar, an honour which I deeply 
appreciate. The All-India Oriental Conference, as you are quite 
well aware was founded in 1919 with a few sections devoted to 
various branches of oriental learning. There was no section devoted 
to Techinal Sciences and Fine Arts till 1928. Since then it has been 
a regular feature of this Conference. Eminent scholars and art 
historians like Prof. O. C. Ganguly, Shri A jit Ghosh, Shri N. C. 
Mehta, Prof. S. Suhrawardy, Prof. S. Kramrisch, Khan Bahadur 
M. Sanaullah, Prof. P. C. Sen Gupta, Prof. V. S. Agrawala, Dr. Moti 
Chandra and Dr. H. Goetz were presidents of this section before 
me. They are all very eminent men of letters known throughout 
the length and breadth of this country for their erudition. I am 
fully conscious of my short-comings in comparison with them; but 
still I can not refuse the honour, trust and responsibility which have 
been bestowed upon me by the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. I shall try my best to make my presidential address 
interesting; and if there are mistakes and omissions, I hope you will 
kindly excuse me. 

At the beginning l express the feelings of grief which we 
experience at the passing away of Mr. Percy Brown, one of the most 
famous art-historians who have devoted their attention to Indian 
art. The late Mr. Brown was an artist and joined the Government 
School of Art at Calcutta as its Principal. After retirement from 
this post he joined the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta as its 
Curator and Secretary which post he held till a late period. Through- 
out his whole official career he flourished not only as a painter of 
repute but also an art-historian of rare distinction and merit. His 
work on “Indian Painting” gives in a brief compass a lucid, learned 
and attractive account of Indian painting from the earliest times 
to the modern age. His master-piece, however, is Indian Archi- 
tecture in 2 volumes, which gives us a scholarly account of the 
origin and development of Indian architecture in various forms 
from the earliest times to the end of the Muslim period. He was 
also responsible for creating an enthusiasm in the mfrid of many 
young scholars for the arts of this country. His death has created 
a void in the field of this study whihc is hard to fill. 

As the last session of the All-India Oriental. Conference was 
held in the year 1953, it would be a good idea to give an account 
of tine important books written on Indian Pine Arts in the period 
a 
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between 1953 and 1955. Dr. Benjamin Rowiad has produced an 
excellently got up, profusely illustrated book on ancient Indian 
Fine Arts in the year 1953 entitled “Art and Architecture of India.” 
This belongs to a series devoted to the study of/ fine arts of the 
world and edited by Slade Professor of Fine Arts fin the University 
of Cambridge. This book, though lacking a goofl bibliography, is 
attractive and characterised by a freshness in its approach to anci- 
ent Indian Fine Arts. In another work entitled “Art in East and 
West” he has provided an interesting guide to aesthetics. A few 
specimens of Eastern and Western Arts which are set side by side 
are illuminating. Usually the book provokes to violent disagree- 
ment which may be a service. Dr. S. Kramrisch, an indefatiga- 
able worker in the field of ancient Indian Fine Arts, has written 
two important works entitled “Dravida and Kerala in the art of 
Tranvancore” and “The Art of India through the ages.” The first 
book is a small treatise on the art of Travancore; and the second 
contins magnificent photographs of ancient Indian art. The textual 
portion of this work is in the form of a note which is quite 
original. Mr. W. (I. Archer, Keeper of the India Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
London has produced in 1953 three important books, viz., 
“Bazaar paintings of Calcutta. The style of Kalighat”, “Garhwal 
Painting” and “Kangra Painting”. The first treatise deals with 
the eighteenth century paintings of Calcutta about which much in 
the form of articles has already been written and a book was a long- 
felt desideratum. The last two works contain interesting but 
short accounts of the Garhwal and Kangra schools of painting, highly 
interesting photographs and descriptive notes about them. 
Messrs. Pierre Rambach and Viyold de Golish has produced a book 
entitled “The golden age of Indian Art, 5th to 13th century.” In 
this admirable work special emphasis has been given on the art of 
an ago which is generally neglected. The authors have claimed that 
Chalukya'n art, hitherto regarded as a provincial school, can vie in 
the number and perfection of its master-pieces with Graceo-Roman 
antiquity or mediaeval Christian art. This work is important for 
it begins with the period where many histories of Indian art stop. 
It gives a large number of excellent photos of Chalukyan art which 
constitute an excellent link between the imperial Gupta and the 
mediaeval Orissa schools. Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, a distinguished 
art-historian, has produced the last volume on Ajanta entitled 
“Ajanta: Part IV, Text; Part, IV, Portfolio of Plates”. This 

volume is perhaps the finest of the lot. It is entirely concerned 
with Cave XVII. Many of these paintings are unfortunately much 
damaged. Dr. Yazdani has provided the careful charts to obtain 
an idea of location, proportion and scale. It is generally accepted 
that the paintings of Cave XVII belong to the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, and constitute the apex of the Vakataka-Gupta style. Dr. 
Yazdani has produced a book for which art-lovers and scholars will 
be grateful. 

Iii a presidential address devoted to Indian Fine Arts it would 
not be out of point to speak some thing about the present position 
of the study of Indian fine arts in modern India. The study of art 
was cultivated in our country in ancient and mediaeval times. There 
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are many art remains and literary records to prove that art was 
most devotedly studied and practised in ancient India. The 
Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana, for example, mentions the drawing 
panel, paints and brushes as parts of the ordinary furniture of a 
gentleman’s chamber. As in ancient India, there was a devoted 
attachment to all tine arts in mediaeval India. The Hindus went on 
developing their own objects of art, the Muhamadans also developed 
and enriched tneir own objects of art in architecture and painting. 
In course of time there grew up a school of fine arts in which the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu traditions were blended. In the 
modern period with the advent of the British people there was a 
tremendous clash of Indian and Western ideals and the influence 
of the British advent into India was also felt in the case of Indian 
fine arts. In this critical age of Indian fine arts no impetus was 
given to the study and practice of Indian fine arts, and Havell, the, 
great lover and connoisseur of Indian Fine Arts, made a vehement 
protest against the incongruous attitude of the Britishers towards 
the supremely beautiful specimens of Indian fine arts and also the 
far more deplorable attitude of the Indians themselves towards the 
artistic legacy of their own motherland. In this age no impetus 
was given to the study and practice of Indian architecture, sculpture 
and painting : and every new piece of art — whether architecture or 
sculpture or painting — which was created was directly imitated from 
some European model. Fortunately for India there was a reaction 
against this attitude in the early part of this century and the 
celebrated painter, the late Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, founded 
the neo-Indian school of painting in Calcutta and thereby indirectly 
brought about the renaissance of Indian art. Though Tagore and 
his followers were successful in creating a genuine interest in Indian 
artistic heritage in the minds of educated Indians by establishing 
a number of art-schools in India, yet art is still one of the neglected 
branches of study in our country. 

It may pertinently be asked why art should be studied. In 
answer to this question it should be stated that there are various 
reasons for which art should find a place in the educational syllabi 
of our country. First, art should be studied for the development 
of aesthetic quality. Every man must develop his aesthetic sense 
in order to extract beauty from nature and also to make his life 
beautiful and there is no agent more dynamic than fine arts in 
developing the aesthetic faculty. Secondly, art should be studied 
for the proper understanding of human culture. When we study 
the dynasty of a country, we learn only its political history. It is 
from the study of art of a country that we understand the culture 
of a nation. Lastly, art should bo studied for economic reasons. 
A piece of painting which is appreciated for its aesthetic values also 
brings money to the artist concerned. 

The next queston is how art should be. studied. It may be 
studied in different ways. Schools for painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, industrial and commercial arts should.be establishedd in a 
greater number. India has practically a very low number of art- 
schools in comparison with the other civilised countries of the world. 
Besides these institutions, schools for music (vocal and instru- 
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mental), dancing and dramaturgy should be established in greater 
numbers in India. 


Art is important and interesting and it should be made a 
separate subject for study in th( matriculation, i|nder-graduate and 
post-graduate classes of all Indian universities. 

Here in this connection it would be relevant to indicate the 
steps by which it will be possible to create a genuine interest in the 
receptive mind of college-students so far as art is concerned. They 
are as follow : — 


(a) The study of the history of art will be dry if students 
are not taken to museums and art-galleries where the specimens 
about which they read in the text-books are preserved. If they are 
taken to museums and art-galleries and if the specimens which are 
kept there are explained to them, then the\ will find a real joy in 
the study of the history of art. 


(hi In ordei to create a genuine interest in the mind of 
college students in contemporary art the authorities of every college 
should take their students to the exhibition of contemporary art 
which are held from time to time in principal cities of India. 

(c) The authorites of every college should take their stu- 
dents every year to some place of archaeological interest. In 
this connection it may be said that archaeological sites are of two 
types, viz., (a) which are excavated and (b) which are irnexcavated. 
ft is possible that some students of the college might be aware of 
an archaeological site in the vicinity which is unexcavated. The 
authorities ot the college should take the students to this site and 
inspect it. 


(d) A small museum should be established in every college 
and every student shou’d be encouraged to collect art-specimens 
which are found in abundance in all parts of India. In this manner 
the students will develop great interest in the study of art 


1 shall now take up another problem for discussion and con- 
sideiation, \i^., thf* position ot minor Indinn nrts in th(* domain of 
Indian tine arts. On account of the archaeological exploration and 
excavation going on in India for almost one century we have found 
a laige number ot archaeological sites belonging to different periods 
ot ancient Indian history; and special care has been taken to study 
the antiquities winch have been found there. In this study more 
^ as . beon fy en U) ma i m ' antiquities such as epigraphy, 

i l ’ C >n lt « Ct , lU °' rfCU *Pture and painting ; and minor antiquities have 
been more or less neglected. 


There are certain antiquarian objects which are found in all 
ancient sites and which are either small in size or have not been 
considered m the same way as other antiquities. Though they are 

k in ° r wt T ,t !Sf' yft they are not of minor fmportence 
Theie has been considerable change in the outlook of the archaeolo 
fists front the time of Schliemann to the present day, During the 
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time of Schliemann emphasis was given mainly <m the exposition 
of the extant buildings and on the discovery of big sculptures and 
insciptions. The work of the archaeologists was, as it were, to 
show to the wor'd the hidden treasures; but now the view-point 
of the archaeologists is very much different. The conception of the 
archaeologist is at present more humane, realistic and natural. The 
archaeologists jit present study the antiquarian sites as well as the 
antiquities from the point of throwing light on the daily life led by 
the people at that time. It is, therefore, a far more detailed stuudy 
which the archaeologists aimed at and for this reason 'observation 
in every stage of a dig as well as the minute study of any type of 
antiquity are of absolute necessity. If one argues in this way, there 
cannot be any gainsaying that the study of minor arts is of utmost 
importance. 

The minor Indian arts are mainly terracotta, seal and jewellery. 
It is a matter of general knowledge that in almost every archaeo- 
ioglcal site some sculptural objects made in clay are found. There- 
fore their study with all different phases is of utmost importance; 
yet they are not studied in the manner in which it is desired. They 
are important for the following reasons. First, they are found 
in almost all archaeological sites of India. Therefore it is quite 
easy to find them and it becomes imperative to study them. Second- 
ly, they are found in India from the earliest times to the end of 
the Hindu period. Therefore we can know the various stages through 
which this particular art-object has passed. Thirdly, as the ear- 
liest specimens are also incidentally the earliest art-objects in India, 
they add to our knowledge about the beginnings of Indian sculpture. 
Lastly, they also supply us with valuable knowledge regarding the 
religious history of India in the earliest age which we can not get 
rrom any other source. 


There is also another important kind of minor art which should 
also receive our attention. These are the seals. It is a matter of 
great regret that they have not yet been properly studied. They 
have been found in a large number of archaeological sites through- 
out India. They are important for the historical, religious and 
administrative histories of India. First, they are invaluable for the 
study of the origin and evolution of ancient Indian script. In this 
connection mention may be made of the very important groups of 
seals and sealings of the Indus Valley age found at a number of 
sites such as Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and Chanhu-daro in Sind and 
the Punjab. On these objects we have generally found an inscrip- 
tion which has not yet been properly deciphered. As they are still 
undeciphered, we know so little about the significance of this civilisa- 
tion. Secondly, they are very important for the historical literature 
of India. We have got a number of seals from which we can frame 
some very important historical conclusions. In this connection 
particular mention may be made of the Bhitari seal of Purugupta 
from which we know a good deal of the Gupta chronology. Thirdly 
they are an important source for the religious history of India. It 
is well-known that on both sides of the seals the representation of 
various gods and goddesses belonging mainly to chief Indian 
pantheons as well as of the earliest phase is found. In this con- 
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nection very important materials may be cited. One very important 
example has been found at Mohenjo-daro. In it we find the re- 
presentation of a male figure which has rightly been considered as 
the proto-type of Siva. So naturally they give us# a very important 
material for the early history of Saivisim. Thpse examples may 
easily be multiplied. This clearly shows the importance of seals and 
sealing from the point of view of the religious history of India. 
We have found a large number of names on the seals which are 
those of the high officials holding various kinds of appointment. 

We come to another kind of minor antiquity. These are the 
remnants of jewellery. They are also found in a large number of 
sites in India A proper study of them may lead us to know many 
things. First, a proper study of the extant jewellery remains may 
lead us to know about the different types and varieties of the orna- 
ments in vogue during the ancient period. Secondly, they will also 
let us know about the development of culture in a certain period 
of history. 

They are various fields in which research may be done for the 
advancement of learning. In fact, the fields are so many that it 
will require more scholars to do those works than what we have 
at present. Here I may be permitted to indicate some subjects 
which may be pursued by enthusiastic scholars. In the field of 
ancient Indian sculpture research may be profitably done on the 
following subjects, viz., Post-Indus Valley pre-Maurya sculpture, 
Mathura school of sculpture, Sarnath school of sculpture, ancient 
Indian seals, the liamayana and the Mahabharata as depicted in 
Indian sculpture. In the domain of ancient Indian architecture pro- 
fitable reasearch may be done on the origin and development of 
Indian columns, and Indian architecture as depicted in ancient 
Indian relief-sculpture. In the sphere of ancient Indian painting 
an exhaustive treatise on ancient Indian painting from the earleist 
times to the end of the Hindu period is a long-felt desideratum. 

It is not possible to do important* and useful research unless 
a full knowledge of the subject concerned is known. Therefore for 
the proper prosecution of research a complete bibliographical 
journal is absolutely necessary. Since 1926 the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute of Leyden 
in Holland has given a complete list of books and articles, accompani- 
ed by their summaries, on ancient Indian fine arts; but since the 
publication of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the period extending from 1940 to 1947 there has been no further 
issue of this journal. Its publication is greatly needed for a number 
of reasons. First, it will make scholars and authors up-to-date. 
Secondly, it is also required for helping the authors in furnishing 
a complete bibliography at the end of every book. Thirdly, it is 
also needed for the satisfaction of all authors because they will be 
glad to see the name of their articles published and also a summary 
of them. If the Kern Institute cannot continue this work, it may 
conveniently be done by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
with the intellectual help of scholars from all parts of India and 
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financed by Central and State governments, i hope that this sug- 
gestion of mine will receive due attention. 

For the publication of important research articles on Indian 
fine arts the publication of a few journals devoted exclusively to 
thi 3 subject is absolutely necessary. There is practically one such 
journal whiel^ is published at Bombay, viz., Marg; but this one 
journal is not sufficient to take up the publication of all articles 
written in India. It is a matter of great regret that an excellent 
journal like the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art is not 
functioning now. Steps should be taken to revive it. Besides these 
two journals it is necessary to publish a few more on Fine Arts. 
A journal on the model of the magnificent art-journal of Europe, 
Artibus Asiae, may be published in India with a chief editor and 
an editorial committee consisting of experts on Indian fine arts in 
the country- 1 believe that this suggestion of mine will draw the 
attention of scholars. 



THE TAMIL SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

bv / 

Sri T. P. Minakshisundaram, AI.A., B.L./M.O.L., 

Chief Professor of Tamil, Presidency College, Madras 

Inspired by your presence, my mind goes back to those ancient 
days of the rishis ol‘ whom the Puranas sing, when Chidambaram 
was, according to them, the heart of the Universe wherein dances 
the Lord. Today, Chidambaram as Annamalainagar is the centre 
of Tamilnad because of this University founded for the study, deve- 
lopment and popularisation of all that is best in the Tamil country. 
Our merchants of ancient time carried our culture to the distant 
countries of the world and were responsible for many religious and 
cultural institutions. True to this tradition, the Merchant Prince., 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Tamil Nad founded this cultural 
centre, the Annamalai University whose tradition’s are kept alive by 
his son Rajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar and the present Vice-Chancellor 
Sri. T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai. That unique Tamilian spirit of 
loving hospitality is the very atmosphere of this University, an at- 
mosphere whose presence you must all have felt and enjoyed. 


I am glad that a Tamil section has been organised this year 
and I must express the gratitude of all the Tamilians, however 
unworthy I may be as their mouthpiece. It was your love for Tamil, 
more than my individual merit that was responsible for choosing 
me to occupy the privileged position of a President of this section, 
and this brings to my mind the sad thought that most of the stars 
of the first magnitude on the horizon of Tamil studies had set. May 
we pay our humble homage in loving remembrance to those departed 
n°-n • o r - Swammatha Iver, R. Raghava Aiyangar, Kanakasabai 
Pula 1 , Swam i V lpulananda, Vellakkal Subramaniya Mudaliar, 
bramaniya Pi llai, Marai Malai Atikal, Pandithamani Katiresa 
Chettiar, T R. Ghidambaranatha Mudaliar, and Kavimani 
Desikavinayakm 1 illai, with all of whom 1 had the good fortune to 
come into intimate contact as a lover of Ta'mil. This thought makes 
us realise our responsibility, in keeping up their torch of learning 

thi? ^reat ng ra b e r p gh h’t tl W<> hand a °J er to the next generation in 
achievement. etween ewr t1eetin * time and tardy human 


May I in all humility suggest that this Tamil Section mav be a 
permanent feature of the subsequent sessions of our Oriental Con- 
ference. Tamil has two aspects, one as a Modern Language and 
the other as a Classical language. Our revered and beloved Minister 

•« r ^ UC n tl0 r at the c ? nt T re ’ Maulana Abul Kalam Azad! inaugwat- 
mg the Conference of Letters on 15-3-1951 which met for 

establishment of the Academy of Letters ortheSahitya Akademt 
“Gotten 1 Ph “T i K d f ^ trUt , h which is 

anVT^mu'^Sa^isk^rit 

« of course m a class by itself and is rightly recognSed a. ons.of 
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the most developed of classical languages. Tamil also has a rich 
and ancient literature and its poetry has deservedly to be translated 
into foreign languages. We must, however, remember that Tamil is 
really a classical language and most of the achievements of Tamil, 
which entitle it t^ recognition, belo’ng to a past age.” My appeal is 
only to give effect'to this recognition and if this Oriental Conference 
of Scholars is not going to give this recognition, who else would? 

This is not to minimise the importance of Tamil as a modern 
language— -its present vitality and its future possiblity. A language 
with journals older than the present century, and with circulation 
reaching very often a hundred thousand, a language which has 
produced the modern miracle in the East of an Encyclopaedia of 
modern knowledge in Tamil, a language which had given birth to, 
Bharati, the poet of the national awakening, Kavimani, the poet 
of the child and the common man, Thiru, V.K. the great orator 
and the father of Modern Prose, T.K.C., the creator of literary ap- 
preciation, Kalki, the humourist and the historical novelist. Sir 
R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, the. great exponent of political and 
administrative thoughts in Tamil, not to speak of his literary and 
scientific expositions, Putumai-p-pittan, the short story writer, and 
E. T. Rajeswari, the exponent of popular science can justify its 
claim as one of the best languages of the East, especially when it is 
seen that I ha^e restricted my attention to only those who are, 
unfortunately for us, not with us anymore, and that the race of 
writers is multiplying in number and power, fame and prestige. 
These cannot escape ti.e notice of the world. 

But in an Oriental Conference, it is the aspect of our classical 
learning that has to be kept alive. First is therefore the task of 
rescuing the ancient classics. Damodaram Pillai and Swaminatha 
Iyer can never be forgotten for their bequeathal to posterity of 
their valuable editions of Tolkappiyam and Sangam and other works. 
The three Universities of the South, the Madras, the Annamalai 
and the Travancore, the two great public libraries, the Madras 
Oriental and the Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal, and the great religious 
mutts of Tamil land, the Dharmapuram, Tiruppanandal and Thiru- 
vavaduturai, are all now issuing editions of old Tamil works. The 
old manuscripts used by Dr. Swaminatha Iyer and others are fortu- 
nately still available. It is very unfortunate that provision had not 
been made for taking mechanical copies, which alone will avoid the 
personal equation in copying and will make copies available to the 
students of colleges and other scholars without much cost, copies 
which can be read conveniently in a magnified form, with the help 
of illuminated readers. The last word is yet to be said about the 
editors of the old texts. The scientific method of editing the old 
manuscripts evolved by the editors of the West and the East has to 
be followed; and for an understanding of this method and practice, 
the mechanical copies must become available to all the students. 
Perhaps the reading and editing of old texts from manuscripts, 
along with the study of Paleography for reading and editing the 
inscriptions, may be made one of the special or optional subjects in 
a Tamil Honours course. A well-framed syllabus providing for 
practical work will help the students to bring out scientifically pro- 



pared editions of the old texts, commentaries and inscriptions. 
Then- ure manuscripts in Tamil of probably the 12th century in 
Tibet. In the libraries of the West, there are various commentaries 
on Tnikappiyam and other grammatical works in Tamil which un- 
fortunately have not till now been taken for (publication by the 
manuscript libraries that have a scheme of publication. There is 
also enough oi lexicon matter which if published will help the pre- 
paration of a historical dictionary. * 

The Tamil lexicon prepared by the Madras University is an 
important land mark and it was not, and could not have been, drawn 
on historical principles. It had not even attempted to arrange the 
meanings listed therein, roughly at least, according to the relative 
age of the various works, from which it quotes. The Government 
of India sponsoring the preparation and publication of a Sans- 
krit dictionary on historical principles, and this has been made pos- 
sible by the various dictionaries including the Comparative Dic- 
tionary of the Indo-European which have been published from time 
to time. A historical dictionary of Tamil language is equally neces- 
sary. It is learnt that Prof. Burrows of England and Prof. Emenau 
ol America are going to work on an etymological dictionary of the 
Dravidian Languages. The study of the unrecorded Dravidian 
languages — the so-called uncultured dialects-is very important from 
this point of view. Prof. Burrows study of the Parji language and 
1 rof. Emenau s study of the Kota text and the Kolami language are 
master-pieces in this line. In his work on the Kolami, Prof 
Emenau has given us an idea of the projected etymological dictionary 
ot the Dravidian languages. It is very unfortunate that whilst foreig- 
ners lire evincing such great interest in these languages and master- 
rDifi- em ’ ^ ,,a t«ve-b° r n speakers of Dravidian Languages do not 

result a thaV° f P, St l!?L °‘ ’ ts languages with the inevitable 

usult, that the study of the Comparative Dravidian remains 

stagnant where Dr. Caldwell left it nearly a century back except 
o° r few .attempts here and there, inside and outside India. The 
Southern Universities along with the University of Ceylon and the 
University of Malaya can easily co-operate in this project of a com- 
parative study. Speaking from the point of view of a Tamilian 
except in the commercial circles, linguists are not verv minv ffi 

languages. prejudice against the study of other 

standing of the^ariouf problems of ' Tamil be rL tudled for an under- 
before this session on the Conjugation of the tI d -PiP ei L *° rea< * 
ing to explain forms like Sn ^ ^ ? ttempt - 

gests that the root here must have hL n ^.contributor sug- 
which became cel Qjm due tn tho i ^ ee , 1 ? originally cen Q&e&r 

a process which is amply proved by” 5? S* °h ° f tl?e en f ing “ 
an becoming al C»,«i>)and in ™ becoming el 

must have taken place long befort^the k* com * n 8’ H .But this 
the Sangam works which °Hfe the r form e s 8E Celavu lkaPPiyam and 

this naLi y ^ending ^ 01 ?™ 1 the ngl JSt Jjf ove8 t*» e existence of 

me root there is even today, 



cen d<r&r. Once again this contributor, explaining the infinitive in 
Tamil finds some forms like nirka rtfo# and nirpa $jbu 
which cannot be explained away as a combination of the root and 
the suffix “a”, if one were to take the root as nil according 
to the established Tamil usage. The contributor refers to the 
Malayalam usage, where nilkku is taken as the root. The 

unwritten dialects throw a flood of light. In the Parji language 
nilp is the root and in its northern dialect this takes the form nilk 
thus completely explaining the two forms nirka and nirpa as forms 
existing in two different dialects. Dr. Caldwell traces the original 
meaning of suffixes like the negative il, al etc. on the assumption, 
that the forms in Tamil are the original or primitive forms. Are 
they the real primeval forms? — that is the question. In the un- 
written languages, we find the negative particle il as kil and 
cil in Kolami and Sid in Kui. At a particular period in the history 
of Tamil Language, the initial V was lost, which gives therefore 
the Tamil form il for kil and cil. This explains the futility of build- 
ing any theory on the forms found in the cultured languages alone, 
in the absence of a detailed and comparative study of the unwritten 
languages and dialects. 

The history of Tamil language can be written only with the 
help of such studies. An index of words and their various forms 
must be prepared- as found in the classics and inscriptions. A com- 
parative study of the dated documents may throw light on the forms 
found in undated documents. The Government of India has sanc- 
tioned research scholarships for a study of the Tamil Inscriptions 
upto the beginning of the reign of Kulothunga and for a study of 
the index of Tolkappiyam. The study of the history of the language 
from the very beginning, through a series of specialised studies of 
the different periods has been attempted, in the study of the Tamil 
Inscriptions of seventh and eighth centuries and of the early Kanarese 
and Malayalam Inscriptions by the students of London School of 
Asian and African studies and the Deccan College of Poona; and 
these may be continued by the Tamil students for the subsequent 
centuries. The study of Tolkappiyam fortunately reveals the 
existence of the grammatical study in Tamil prior to Tolkappiyar, 
thanks to his systematic mention of all those rules of grammar and 
technical terms of the ancient times specifically as belonging to an 
age anterior to him. One of the papers submitted to this section 
gives us a bird’s eye view of the pre-Tolkappiyam study of words. 
It is the detailed study of the words in ancient texts and inscriptions 
that will throw a flood of light on the development of Tamil. In 
the absence of these, all attempts at fixing the age of the texts merely 
on the assumption of certain forms of words may not amount to 
anything more than a biassed-guess. The tendency in Tamil for 
the final nasal n to be denasalised into 1 as pointed above is 
older than Tolkappiyam. If that were so, how is one to explain the 
denasalisation of a final n used by Tolkappiyar himself? Was there 
once again a period, subsequent to the Sangam age, when this 
tendency cropped up afresh? Or it may be that the densalisation 
was restricted to certain dialects which later on spread into all the 
other dialects. Nirpa and Nirka have been shown to be old dialec- 
tic variations. If this was so, it is necessary to study the dialects. 
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if possible of the aye of the Sangam and other works. Perhaps this 
line of st.uov' alone will explain the coming into use, all of a sudden, 
of forms having the present tense sign kir and kinru. In the 
absence of the reliable explanation of trends and changes, any 
attempt at fixing the age of the undated docu/nents cannot be 
considered scientific. In a consideration of these varied forms, the 
question of the influence of the copyists cannot be altogether neg- 
lected. (•dr the purpose of convenient reading a recent edition of 
Narrinai, a Sangam classic, has separated the words; but in so doing 
has given us the ending of many words in 1, where one should have 
an ending in n. If modern scholarship is capable of this wonder, 
what may be expected from the copyists of middle ages, who 
might not have been scholars themselves. 


The pronunciation problem of ancient and medieval Tamil 
remains -still unsolved. Modern Tamil differentiates, in its pro- 
nunciation, between the voiceless and voiced stops, though this can- 
not be suspected from its writings. Is this a new innovation in 
the language? If so when did it start? These are the problems 
which face us. The writings can never give us any clue. The trans- 
literation of Tamil words in foreign languages, which differentiate 
in their writings the voiced and voiceless stops, may help us in 
this line 1 of studies. One of the papers submitted to this section 
studies these problems with the help of the inscriptions of the 
rallavu and Chola perid, where Tamil W'ords are found transliterated 
in Sanskrit verses. The contributor points out that in that period 
of her study, the law of convertibility of surds and sonants, was 
not in force and the letters were pronounced as they were written. 
One hiis to study in this way, period after period, for arriving at a 
general conclusion. 


I he Present time seems to he auspicious. The Government of 
Indui are planning a linguistic survey and the Tamilia'ns must now 
prepare themselves for a study, not only of the cultured languages 
but also ot the unrecorded dialects, of which there are many in 
our own midst and amongst the aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri 
and other mountains. The Linguistic School run by the Deccan 

Rnlwr ’ i/ °T a ’ , thanks ,. to Dr \ Katre > Rating the support of the 
Rockt teller foundation tor running the project in its initial stages 

runs a summer and a winter school every year and trains during 
e rest of the period stipendiary fellows in linguistic research It 
j® u " fort . l , ,nate that the speakers of the Dravidian Languages includ- 

| n *r n °^ *" a ^ en as . mU(, h advantage as a few others. It 
is likely that Summer and Winter schools may be held in the Tamil 
country when a sufficient number of students nf Tamil » lami i 
themselves trained for the task ahead of «SL of K mi L may 
University, thanks to whose hopitalitv we are assembled A Wp m hn 1 
a Chair for Dravidian linguistics and it hi invited th. 

arS^hr^ht f °J hol< ?J ng session within its own precincts There 
are brighter days thus dawn ng for a studv nf V&T iu;„* 

Tamil language and its dialects. y the hlstory of the 

^ this study, the recent d6V6loDiriPTitQ n^f u .L n i. • •* , 

Glottochronology in America may be of great heln 
up 215 basic ideas denoted by worts whicfdo nofusualTylhS 
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except very slowly, in any language and studies how much of these 
common words are found still in current use, after a period of time 
in the same language or in the various but connected dialects branch- 
ing off from that language. The percentage of survival seems to 
offer a clue for our fixing the starting point. This theory may be 
verified with reference to Sangam works and the works of subse- 
quent periods ; and, if correct, may help us to fix the respective ages 
of the various works, on the basis of the statistical formula worked 
out in detail. This may also help us to fix roughly the time, when 
the various Dravidian languages separated from each other or from 
the proto-Dravidian. 

In the preparation of the history of the Tamil language, the 
Inscriptions whose dates have been fixed will be of great help. It 
is therefore very unfortunate that even the inscriptions so far copied 
by the Government department had not been made available in 
print. The centralisation of the Epigraphical Department gives no 
scope for the erstwhile healthy rivalry among the States in collecting 
and printing the epigraphical records. It is for serious considera- 
tion whether the linguistic States may not take over the copying 
and publication of the Inscriptions in their respective languages and 
within their jurisdiction. 

The history of Tamil country is connected with the study of the 
Inscriptions and the literary evidence. This important and interest- 
ing study is still in its initial stage. A recent study of Kulothungam 
Pillaittamil brings to light the fact that the reign of Vikramachola 
was not such a peaceful one as is often represented. The victories 
of the Chola over the southern and northern kings is often referred 
to in this work. His blood relation with his successor is another 
problem. A study of our literature raises problems like this, which 
require for their solution the help of inscriptions. Therefore the 
non-publication of the available inscriptions assumes a form of dis- 
service to the 'necessary pursuit of knowledge. 

There is also the history of Tamil literature yet to be written. 
There is no difficulty in pur appreciation of our Classics without 
reference to their age. There is a paper to be read before us on 
Attieudi — or Avvaiyar’s book of alphabets. There is another bring- 
ing out the greatness of Kamban. There is a third which studies 
the religion of the author of Silappadikaram as revealed in the ear- 
liest epic of Tamilians. This shows that Tamil literature is 
being studied from all points of view and at different levels with- 
out a'ny reference to the difficulties of fixing their age. Every work 
of art has an individuality of its own, but the whole literature as 
pointed out by T. S. Elliot forms an organic whole, with reference 
to which every literary work finds in the National Mind its proper 
place and equilibrium. It is this perspective that gets blurred in 
the absence of a history of Tamil literature. The main difficulty 
lies in the problem of fixing the age of the various works. Many 
of the so-called histories of Tamil literature are getting themselves 
lost in these intricacies. No attempt has been made for tracing 
the history of literary tendencies, conventions, forms and modes and 
of the rhythm. If one starts from the beginning, in the mysterious 
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past, this difficult} is unavoidable. May I therefore humbly sug- 
gest that we do reverse the process and start writing or studying 
the history backwards from Modern times, whose contributions are 
unfortunately very much neglected, in our modern studies and col- 
lege course. We can then trace every modern treryi to the old poets 
and scholars, century after century, conveniently making the clock 
of time run backwards. One’s familiarity with modern literature, 
will help one to see the historical development moi^e clearly than 
otherwise. There may be the danger of seeing things modern in 
things ancient everywhere; but such pitfalls beset the way of every 
research. Hut if erne can guard against that, this is always tb~ 
betler method of studying history— proceeding from the known te 
the unknown. This may help us to fix the relative age of historical 
trends an cl works from this point of view. This is nothing new. 
This is what a great educationist, a great headmaster of a famous 
English School, Mr. Sanderson, had suggested for a study of history 
itself, fn spite of our pre-occupation with the ancient classics, the 
course suggested will help us to keep a living contact with the lite- 
rature of the* people* and its influence on our classics all through its 
history reminding us forcibly that our country had not been non- 
existent after the age of the classics, and that our people always 
continued to sing and recite, to compose and enjoy poetry all through 
their existence. This seems to be the more democratic course also. 
The ancient classics, through this slow and steady process, get them- 
selves fixed in th« general scheme of Tamil literature in its historical 
march. When th«*ir influence is traced this way, their greatness 
and significance leap up before our mind's eye as a divine presence 
always with us. Perhaps, in the future courses of our post-graduate 
study, we must lay the emphasis, for these reasons, on the specialisa- 
t'on ot these later periods of Tamil literature. 


The inter-relation of Tamil and other languages and other cul- 
tures raises very significant and surprising problems. Malayalam 
in its northern parts conducts shadow-plays where the wire-pullers 
behind the screen rente Kambaramayanam verses. Provision had 
been made m aneionl times for recitation of Kambaramayanam in 
Malabar. Iulsidas who is considered to have come on a religious 
Pilgrimage to Rameswaram, in the Tamil country, writes, in his 

o ld Seetha ™etitog and falling in love 
\vith each other before the Swayamvavam began— a version which 
is found only in Kamban, true to the Tamilian tradition of love— 

pilgrimage' The^nflnef.'' to Tulsidas during his southern 

pngi image. i he influence ot Ramanuja and the Tamil Bhakti cult 

roonMe? irat"to sr'Ak’of' th™”''?' 1 i° the Teluf ' r,,S -'™' 1 Kannada 

have been'IpfedIn'Mntalam. S^anToE Jr*b 

'and Th Saivf 1 9?ddh t , he , philo ^ ophica l contributions of the Tamil 
•ana ban a biddhanta texts and commentaries, the SrivaisVmnvai+o 

commentaries and sutras are in Tamil and JrtLnt an aSa?ntenS 
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with these, one cannot pretend to have a first-hand knowledge of 
these schools of thought. The importance of Tevaram in the deve- 
lopment of Temple cult is brought out in one of the papers to be 
read here, whereas another contribution emphasises the significane 
of the hymns and philosophical works in Tamil of the Chola period. 
This influence cannot be easily exaggerated. Dingnaga, the Buddhist 
philosopher, was a resident of Kanchi. The founder of Zen Bud- 
dhism was a prince of Kanchi. Ramanuja also resided there, 
born at Sriperumputur near Madras. Sankara was a native of the 
Cera country, then a part of the Tamil land. Ramanuja admittedly 
traces his thoughts to the Tamil songs of Alwars. Sankara, if 
Saundaryalahari is his work, knows the Tamil compositions of 
Gnansambanda. This line of thought will lead us to seek in the 
great works of these philosophers a Tamilian influence or at least 
a Tamilian atmosphere. This opens up a new field for research. 

In this connection, it may be advisable for opening specialised 
courses in philosophy and religion for the Tamil Vidwan and Tamil 
Post-graduate students. A systematic training may inspire them 
to pursue further research therein. As in Sanskrit, the Tamil course 
also may lead to specialisation in grammar, literature, literary cri- 
ticism, comparative and historical philology, philosophy, religion and 
history. 

The Tamilian contact with the West — with Greece and Rome- 
was a definite fact, though all the details are not yet worked out. 
The Arikkamedu excavations have been very fruitful and we have 
to make more excavations of this type. More than these excava- 
tions, the surveys of marine archeology to be made like those carried 
out by Philippa Diole, may bring to light many ship-wrecks and 
articles of trade which may describe this contact in more eloquent 
terms. In his book “4,000 years under the Sea”. Diole says, “The 
Arretani Pottery found near Pondicherry, the Roman coins dug up 
on Indian soil, the Temple of Augustas at Mysore, all these things 
bear witness to the long continuance of that maritime route on 

which the Arabs had laid their hands We find proof of this 

liaison in a people living at the further end of the great route, in 
the Darts of Southern India, where they served as a link between 
the East and Far East. They were a half-way house people. Per- 
haps in pre-historic times they had watched ships coming from the 
West and had loaded them for the return journey with what their 
own ships had brought from China and Ceylon. These Tamils, who 
perhaps preserve in their traditions, as a memory, of what life once 
was like in the Meditorranian, were Dravidian pre-Aryans. They 
have a very old literature of no little importance. This Tamil civi- 
lisation was quite as old as possible to estimate the extent of the 
debt owed by each to other; there is little doubt, but that the Tamils 
would prove to be by far the bigger creditors. One of their kings. 
King Pandya, had sent an embassy to Augustus. They had known 
at once and the same time the civilisation of the West and the 
civilisation of China — thanks to their familiarity with sea. 
Like the Cretons the Tamils were great divers — the foremost pearl 
divers in the world.” After referring to their breathing technique 
which also plays an important part in their religious mystical practi- 
ses. ho concludes. “The iunks which in the 10th, 11th and 12th 
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centuries carrying the trade between China, India and the Persian 
gulf contained a group of Tamil divers, whose duty it was to inspect 
the hulls and carry out, repairs by daubing holes and cracks , with a 
composition made of sesame and wax”. This outline has to be filled 
up bv a detailed research. The foreign words found in lamu and 
the Tamil words found in foreign languages are worthy of study 
from this point of view. 


The contact with the East, which developed into a cultural em- 
pire of a Greater India, had been studied with the help of Inscrip- 
turns of the Pallava and Chola period. There are Tamil inscriptions 
in those distant places. The Bengali writers who studied the civi- 
lisation of the Eastern Archipelago emphasised the contribution of 
their own country and they claimed that the National swing festival 
of Siam was only their own Swing festival connected with the wor- 
ship of Krishna. I pointed out in the Tamil Festival celebrated at 
Madras what had been, till then, overlooked in all these discussions — 
the name ‘Tiruppavai and Tiruvembavai’ the name of the festival 
which beyond all doubts is based on the title of two famous works 
of Tamil land — Tiruppavai of Andal and Tiruvembavai of Manikka- 
vachakar. This clearly proves the importance of these two works 
which are coming back to attain their own importance in the modern 
world, thanks to the attempts of Sri Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam. 
Rev. Thanivanayaknm has brought to our notice that the songs 
“Aatiyum” and “Paacam” from Tiruvembavai were recited as 
LERF.MBA mantras during Coronation and other festivals in Siam. 
It is not clear what verses were recited from Tiruppavai. All this 
opens up another line ol' research. 


There is one other important problem that of the inter-relation 
of Sanskirt, and Tamil which may be compared to the confluence of 
our sacred rivers, — the Ganges and the Jamna; meeting together 
they flow to the sen as one great river. In the development of cul- 
ture, it is a sign of death, if one does not respond to the environ- 
ment.. Response to this stimulus is a sign of life. Life is a process 
of give and take. But borrowing or adaptation is often looked upon 
by the Chauvinist as a sign of inferiority. This outlook is an ex- 
pression of the inferiority complex. Culture is a happy commingle 
of contributions coming from all sides. In the inter-relations of 
Tamil and Sanskrit, it is often assumed that it was always an one- 
way traffic. When it is realised that Sanskrit was the lingua 
franca of India, and that Tamilia.ns like Sankara and Ramanuja 
contributed their best to this common heritage, it becomes clear how 
fut' le it is to speak of a borrowing from Sanskrit as distinguished 
from a borrowing from specified author. Borrowing from Sanskrit 
is as meaningful or meaningless as Tamil borrowing from Tamil I 
had already referred to the problem of defining the Tamilian atmos- 
phere in the works, ot those Sanskrit writers hailing from the 
South. There is again the riddle of Tolkappiyam. It has pregnant 
suggestions about Dhavam— iraicci— long before the Dhavani School 
had its rise. In a paper to be read before the Classic Sanskrit Sec- 
tion discussing the Age of Kulasekara, it is said as printed in the 
Summaries of Papers : It. is impossible to believe that by 800 A.D. 
a South Indian Commentator could directlv refer tr» 
doctrine,” But does not Tholkappiyam show that this position h not 
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so clear as to be stated in such a dogmatic way? The relationship 
between Kashmir Saivism on the one hand and Saiva Siddhanta, 
and Ti'rumantram of Tirumular on the other and the relationship 
between the Tamils’ iraicci and the Kashmirean Dhavani — how 
and why these developed in the distant North and South are as 
interesting and significant as the Kashmir problem in the modern 

international world. 

• 

The Rasas mentioned in Tolkappiyam do not all agree with 
those mentioned in Bharata. In the place of Sringara we have 
uvakai or joy. Again the lexicon Tivakaram of the Pallava age 
gives a list of the figures of speech which is more recent than 

Bhax*ata’s but more ancient than that of Bhamaha or Dandi 

marking and revealing a necessary stage in the development of the 
Alankara Sastra. Dandi was a great force in the Tamil country. 
He refers in his Avanti Sundari Katha to a Tamil architect who 
had written Sudraka carita in Tamil. This gives a valuable clue to 
the nature of Tamil literature of 7th century. He i*efers to the 
Sangatha which is often interpreted as a reference to Dravida 
Sangatha; probably Sangam anthology and Andadis were in the 
mind of Dandi. He speaks of Kriyavidhi, and Kriya seems to refer 
to Kavya. My friend Dr. Raghavan had pointed out in one of his 
interesting papers that Kriya Kalpa was the old name of Poetics as 
found in Vatsyayana Kama Sutra and Lalita Vistara. Tolkappiyar 
a'nd ancient Tamils called their literary composition ceyyul Qaii^eir 
— a word which reminds us of the word Kriya — indeed a rare 
usage in Sanskrit. There is again the question of the relationship 
of Tamil music with South Indian music and Tamil dance with 
Bharata Natya. There are again references to Sanskrit works in 
the Tamil commentaries to Katantra, Kama Sutra, Kamantaka, 
Patanjali etc. There are also references to Prakrit works, the 
Kanarese works like Gunagangeyam, unfortunately not available at 
present. Schools of Philosophy are summarised in a few works i'n 
Tamil. 

The Sivagnanabhodam in Tamil — the 12 sutras — is often con- 
sidered to be a translation into Tamil ; but a comparative study 
convinces many that the 'Tamil work was the original one. The 
Tamil sutras are complete in themselves whereas in Sanskrit, the 
whole idea is expressed in 11 £ slokas whilst the last line states “so 
learn the well defined idea of Saiva Siddhanta in Sivagnanabhoda.” 
Cekkilar’s Periyapuranam has been translated as Upamanya Bhakta 
Vilasam. This latter is often claimed as an original work and if 
this is true Cekkilar’s creative genius has to shrink into insigni- 
ficance. But in one of my studies ‘Anpu muti’ — the study on Eri- 
patta Nayanar — I pointed out how the Sanskrit work makes blunders 
which can be explained only on the basis that it is a translation, 
especially where Cekkilar is crystal clear to a student of Tamil and 
history. Kaivalya Navanitam, the most popular book on Vedanta in 
Tamil, popular even in Malayalam and Telugu countries, has been 
recently attempted to be shown as a translation of the work of that 
name by Sankuka. A detailed study will show that Sankuka was 
but a translator. Guhecan is the word used in Tamil for referring 
to the Absolute as an immanent principle. Guhesan connotes, 
thanks to its yoga Sakti, the lord of the cave of the heart — the 
■*> 
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immanent principle which is alone germane to the context. Sankuka 
translates the word as “Vallisa” in the impression that the denota- 
tion Subramanya is what is important here. Examples could be 
multiplied. A detailed study on the lines has yet to be made about 
these books W'hich look so much alike in Sanskrit ajid Tamil. Apart 
from these there are admitted translations — translations of Tiruk- 
kural and Tiruppavai etc., in Sanskrit and translations of Suta 
Samhita and Kurmapurana etc. in Tamil; whilst tfnere are other 
books adopting the ideas without attempting at a translation. 

There are various other interesting problems, significant from 
the point of Indian Culture, as yet to be solved by Tamil Scholars. 
The great handicap here is that the student has not any opportunity 
of knowing what had already been done in the field. There is often 
unnecessary duplication. The Universities and research bodies 
should co-operate in drawing out a common programme of work in 
which they can pursue the studies in their respective specified 
fields. 

A Bibliography with a summary of the contributions is abso- 
lutely necessary. No individual can undertake this stupendous task. 
It requires any amount of travel for collecting materials, a know- 
ledge of Western and Indian languages, the co-operation of scholars 
in other lands and in other languages and above all, time and money, 
which can all be expected only from University or at Government 
level. 


So much to do and so little done — that is the piercing cry of 
our heart. A translation of all the classics may throw them open 
to the world and they may bring the co-operation of foreign scholars. 
As the generation of Tamil Scholars strong in English is fast dis- 
appearing, this has to be undertaken now or never. 

Hut there is one great consolation for the student. An unex- 
plored part of the intellectual world lies here welcoming him with a 
tempting offer of success and fame. May this temptation appeal to 
the rising generation! 



Iranian Section 

TANU IN AVJ^STAN LITERATURE— ITS CONNOTATIONS 

by 

NaEB-DASTOOR NAWROZE DlNSHAHJI MlNOCHEHRHOMJI, B.A. 

SEMANTICS shows us how a word undergoes certain changes 
by (i) Expansion, (ii) Contraction, and (iii) Transference. See Dr. 
Taraporewala’s Elements of the Science of Language Second ed, 
1951, pp. 81-87) It is our endeavour to show in this short paper, 
how Tanv has assumed different shades of meaning from the Gathas 
to the Pazend Compositions. 

Dr. Taraporewala has this note on Tanu on p. 133: “In both 
Avesta and Skt. this word is used in the sense of the ‘body’ as well 
as the ‘Self’. Often it is used almost in the sense of a reflexive pron. 
particularly in conjunction with the pron. xm (Skt. sva): Barth., 
Wb. 633-36; Grass. Wb. 519-20; Mac., VG., art. 115.b. The phrase 
here is paralleled in Skt. tanve svaayai in Rv. v.4.6 and x.8.4. (The 
Divine Songs of Zarathushtra). 

Again, in the same vol. on p. 339 (Ys. 33.10): tanum — the word 
does not mean the physical body, but the whole ‘Self’ of the man. 
In the Veda also the word is used in the same way. Cf. Kathopanisad 
2.23 also Ys. 30.2 & 33.12. 

First we shall take the Vendidad where the term ‘ta'nu’ means 
‘body’, and not Self, as in the Gathas and in the Younger Avesta. 
V. iv.50: ... aoshanghaiti tanu (mortal body); v.12: Uzbaodhaa ‘tanu’ 
(Body without consciousness); vii.51 : ... Daxmanam, avavantem 
mazo vikaanayat, yatha he tanush anghat: ‘He who should pull down 
Daxinas, eve’n so much thereof as the size of his own body, ... — 
S. B. E. IV.88; ix.l : Te yoi.hamnasum paiti-iristem tanum... : ... 
who want to cleanse their body defiled by the dead? Ibid, 123. 

In Aogemaide 25-28: Aad mam tanvo ithyejanghaiti manya 
manangha humatem: O thou, my perishable body, think good 
thoughts with mind ...SBE. iv. 375-6. Again in Aog. 48: Gim 
aoshanghau aoshanguhaiti ... : How is it that a mortal can wish 
for another mortal the annihilation of his body ? ... — lb. p. 378. 

Now we shall see some references in which Tanu means the 
body or ‘form’ of Yazata: Xt. (Meher) 142: Yatha tanum rao- 
chayeiti, yatha mangho hvaraoxshno: As the moon shines by itself, 
so doth Mithra illumine his own self. Yt. XIV.38: Vispe teresenti 
perenine, avatha mavayachit-tanuye : All will fear the possessor of 
the feather as they do me (lit. ‘for my person’). In Yt. XVII.15, we 
read: Vasatha ahi xsayamna, tanuye xvarenanghe daite: Thou art 
ruling at (thy holy) will, by virtue of (the holy) Xvoreh in thy 
person.* 
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Lastly, we shall see numerous references where Tanu means 
Self, the whole Self, Man as a product of body-mind-spirit. The 
Cathie references are par excellence: XXX.2:. Avarena vici- 
thahya, / Narem narem xvaxyai tanuye... "... before-deciding bet- 
ween-the-two-Paths, — / Man by man, (each) fdr-his-own-self ; — ” 
Now XXXIII. 10; Vohu uxshya manangha, / Xsathra Asha-ca ushta 
tanum: “I)o-Thou-elevate through Vohu Mano, through Xsathra, 
and through Asa (our) Self into-Thy-Light.” Next is Ys. XXX1II.14: 
At ralam Zarathustro, / tanvas-cit xvaxyao ustanem, / Dadaiti ... : 
“Therefore does Zarathustra dedicate even his own life... Cf. Ys. 
X1.18, XII 1.4, XIV.2, and Patet Pashemani, section one, para 2: 

( Kangaji , p. 110, 11th Ed. 1936): (Zvast) Pa xesih-e Yazdan dash- 
tan ..., ke in Tan Iiavan-ra be-awavad dadan be-deham: “To possess 
(wordly possessions) in fellowship with Ahura is in this respect that 
if it comes to such a pass that if there arise the necessity of sacrific- 
ing my mortal coil for the betterment ot the immortal soul, I will 
do it.” It seems that by Ian he*e is meant both mortal body & 
transient earthly things to which man clings in vain! What a fine 
and faithful rendering of the Gothic spirit in the Pazend writings 
of the third century A. I).! In Ys. LI 1 1.6 we have: itha i haithya,... 
tanvo para: ... the attractive lures of Untruth... (lead) to the 
attachment away from-the-Self.” The late revered Behramgore has 
“over the body” for “tanvo para,” thus having the physical connota- 
tion of the term. 

Coming next to the wide Vault t literal ore: Yt. Iv.4 has this 
statement: ... yezi me mathrem framrava, ... karshaim karayeiti, 
haem tanum gaozaiti (or better < juzaeta ): if any person utter my 
spells audibly,... or draws ‘kashas’ while reciting them, he protects 
his person from harm. 

Yt. VI9: ( - Ny. 1.11): ...fradhati-cha Asahe gaethao, f.A. 
tauitgc, ... The immortal, resplendent Sun advances the life, living 
in tune with the immutable Law of Asha, and also the living Creation 
of Asha. 

Yt. 11.12: Aoi te aoi tanvo dadh&iti: “This, this (sc. Dru.j) 
takes charge of the person (or the entire Being)”. — Kangaji, 
p.520 (Masami). 

Yt. XIII. 20: ... \ ezi-ca thwaesa tanvo ... “and if (thy) person 
is in any fright ...(then shouldst thou pray audibly these spells)”. 
Cf. Yt. X. 23: Turn (anadruxta Mithra) ana mithro-drujam 
masyanam avi xvaepaithyase tanvo thwyam ava-barahi : Thou 
( Mithra undeceivable) bringeth fear over the persons who commit 
mthro-drvjr. Cf. Yt. XVI. 17 in contrast: Yam (sc. Chistam) 
yazata...Amem isemno tanu.ve: whom (the Rightest Wisdom) the 
Athravan held in reverence, yearning Ama for his person. Yt. XIII. 
107: Yo (Karsna). . .tanuye ravo aesisto: Who (Karan) was most 
yearning for the suppleness to his person. 

Yt. XVII. 22: Datem te tanuye xvareno, urunaeca dareghem 
havanghem,...“( divine) xvoreh for thy (sc. Zarathushtra) person 
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and long-enduring Bliss for thy soul (are) endowed to thee.”— 
Yt-ba-Ma’ani, Kangaji, pp. 318-19. 

A similar statement to the above is quoted by Prof. Bartho- 
lomae in Air. wk : Frahang-i Oim, 3 h: Tanvae-ca haosravan- 
ghem...urunae-ca d. h. and the same is echoed in the section recited 
at the end of, each Afringan: Zaze buye...vanghau-ca sravahi, 
u. d. h. “Good renown here, and salvation of the soul there. See. 
IV. 375, secc. 20-22; p. 253, sec. 4, fn. 5. Also cf. Ys. XXX. 10: 
yoi zazenti vanghau sravahi: When those who deserve good name 
... — Anklesaria. 

Ys. LVIII. 2: Ahmai nemanghe avaedayamaide gaethaos-ca 
tanvas-ca.. .“We dedicate (our) earthly possessions and (our) self 
to this prayer (of Fsusa Manthra)”. The same pair of ‘gaetha’ and 
‘tanu’ is in Ys. LV. 1. 

Before closing the Yasht literature, I may mentio’n Yts. XIII. 
134 (Ys. LXVIII. 11), XIV. 29, X. 108, XVI. 7— all having tanu as 
physical body. But there is one unique instance in which tanvi m 
means the ‘physical congress’ of man and wife. It is in Yt. XVII. 
10:...kadha no avi ajasat nmano-paitis, kadha saiti paitisam frya 
paiti tan vi?...“ When will our man arrive? When will (our) dear 
consorts have the physical congress to their delight?... — Yt.-ba- 
Ma’ani (3rd Edition, pp. 311-12). The word ‘tanvee’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘A delicate, slender woman.’ (Monier Williams: Sk.-Eng. 
Diet., 1872, p. 362). 

Of all the Yasna references noted above, Ys. LX. 11 (incor- 
porated in Hoshbam) is very significant: ...xvathravaitees tanvo 
hento vahisto angheus ..“and may (our) Selves be worthy of the 
Best Existence, on account of their being full of Light Divine!” 
Here tanu clearly means the entire Being, and not body. 

Going over to Visparad, we find i’n V. 2: Pairi Ve Am. Sp. !... 
tanvas-cit vaxya ustanem, pairi vispa hujitayo: Unto ye, O Amsha- 
spands! do I completely dedicate the vital life of mv own person, 
and all (my) virtuous generations! (Cf. Yasna XXXIII. 10 as ren- 
dered by the late Behramgore, pp. 48-49). 

In VR. VII. 2 we read: Revim Parendim yaza...fra tanve 
renjayeiti : We revere the active Parendi . .for she renders our 

persons agile (for hvmata... 1). Here too ‘tanu’ is clearly not body 
alo?ie but the entire being. (S. B. E. XXXI. 346). ' 

In VR. VII.3 we have: Nairyam ham-varetim yaza...ya naram 
vigerepta-cit tanvo baokhtarem dadhaiti : We revere that virile 
Heroism... which is got by that fortunate man, who delivers the 
persons, caught in the whirlwind of troubles (Social Service). 

In Hadoxt Nusk I. 5 we have tanu which means number:... 
kanghas-cit tanunam paro-asti iasaithya. Kangaji is doubtful about 
it. Darmesteter. in S. B. E. XXIII. 312, renders it thus: “...or any 
number when delivered in departing this life,” 
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...ya hava daena xvaepaithe tanvo: Kangaji leaves off the 
words, but says that it means ‘Sell’. Darm.: ‘0 thou youth!... I 
am thy own conscience, lb., 316. (Iladoxt Nusk, II. 11). — Yt.-ba- 
Ma’aui, Kangaji pp. 388 & 398. 

i 

In Afringan-i Rapithwine, para. 5, we have: Haomo-anghar- 
shtahe hizvo, mathrohitahe tanvo: (Rapithwina jiust be conse- 
crated by one with Haoma-endowed tongue and whose self is under 
the (benignant) restraint of the holy spells. It is well to remember 
here that Srnoshu is Tanu-M ant lira, i.e., manthra-incarnate. In the 
Sraosha Raj prayer, again, we have: Ahunem Vairim Tanvm 
paiti: Ahunavar protects the entire being of man, body-mind-atid- 
spirit. 

Nirangastan, 41 says: (S. R. E. IV. 326): yo Gathau asra- 
vayo, asta va taro-vaiti 1 va, tanum pereyeiti : He who does not sing 
the Gathas, either out of unbelief, or out of impiety, weakens (from 
the root ‘part’, be helpless or weak) his own self. Here the tanu 
refers more to the soul than to the body. 

The late Pahlavi savant R. N. Rhabher, in his valuable Glossary 
to the Pahlavi Yasna & Vr., gives this 'note, on p. 98, under Tanu : 
Ton, body, person. Ys. 31-16: Under ton: ‘in one’s own person.’ 
Ys. 53.6: Under da moon: ‘in the house’, i.e., ‘heart’ is further 
glossed ‘under tan’, ‘in one’s own person’ or ‘heart.’ This clearly 
shows the list, of tanu or ton in our Scriptures. Cf....Dastagir-e 
Ravan. hama ton pasban,... Kangaji rightly translates ‘the Protec- 
tor of men’ — viz., Sraosha. 

Last, but not the least, even in Modern Iranian tan — kos 
(person): New Persian — English Dictionary — S. Haim, I. 480. 

Panj Tan means the Five Holy Persons, viz., Mohammad, Fatemeh, 
Ali, Hassan, and Ilossein. 



IHE PARSIS IN INDIA 


by 

Prop. D. B. Diskalkar, Poona 

The Parsis are one of the many foreign settlers in India. But 
no separate inscriptions of this community either in Gujrati or in 
Persian, which they have adopted as their colloquial and classical 
languages respectively have bee'll found just as separate inscriptions 
of other foreign settlers like the Aramaics, Sabeans, Jews, Muslims, 
Armenians and the Europeans have been found. No separate ins- 
criptions of those foreign settlers like the Indo-Greeks, Indo- 
Parthians, Kushanas, Hunas, etc., are found because they had 
adopted the culture a’nd religion of the Hindus and were in course 
of time assimilated in the Hindu Society. The inscriptions which 
they might have set up were in no way different from those of the 
indigenous Hindus in script, language and nature. Can this be the 
reason for the absence of the Parsi inscriptions? 

Being neighbours of the Indians, rather than being of the same 
stock of the ancient Aryans, the Parsis have been connected with 
India from very early times at least since the time of the Achae- 
minian emperors, who held a portion of North West India in the 
fifth cent. B.C. Under the name of the Parthian they had held 
small principalities in the province in the centuries before the 
Christian Era. They are some times mentioned in the early and 
mediaeval Indian literature and inscriptions under the name of 
the Parasikas or in their sanskritised Persian names as Tushaspha, 
etc. (Parsis of ancient India by S. K. Hodiwala, Chap. 2 and 3 and 
P. 77). They seem to have almost formed a part of the Hindu 
Society. 

From a critical study of the Paikuli and Persepolis inscriptions, 
(which according to Dr. Herzfeld prove the existence of the Sas- 
sanian empire in the North West of India from the mention of the 
Parasikas in Indian literary works like the Raghuvamsa, Gauda- 
vaho and Mudrarakshasa in such a way as to suggest that the 
Parasikas were rulers of certain territories in India itself ) and from 
an examination of the coins of the Chahamana Vasudeva of Sapada- 
laksha of the Sassamian type found in the North West India (which 
show that he must have been a subordinate of a Sassanian sove- 
reign), Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had come to the conclusion that the 
Parasikas were actual rulers of certain territories inside India 
between Rajputana and Kashmir from the fourth to the seventh 
cent. A.D. (M. P. Khareghot Mem. Vol. P. 199). But looking to 
their historical importance they have left for posterity very few 
inscriptional records of great campaigns, victories and monumental 
constructions. 

Dr. Bhandarkar had further shown that just as with the virul- 
ent utowth of Muhammedanism most of the natives of Iran 
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became Muhammedans, but a few remained Parsis, so with the des- 
truction of the Sassanian power in A. I). 641 most of the Parasikas 
i*n India may have become Hindus, but certainly a few must have 
continued to remain Parsis and preserved their religion. To say, 
therefore, that the Parsis came to India as a band of Iranian re- 
fugees who landed near Sanjan about 697 is against all progress 
of knowledge caused by a critical study of epigraph! and literature 
(M. V. Khureyhal Vol. P. 202). 

There is no objection for accepting Dr. Bhandarkar’s supposi- 
tion that most of the Parsis in ancient India may have become 
Hindus. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar had long before suggested that the 
Maga or Sakadvipe brahmans were no other than the Hinduised 
Parsis (Vaishnavism and Saivism P. 151). The Suryadvija men- 
tioned in an inscription from the Punjab of the sixth cent. A.D. 
seems to have been a Maga brahmana or a Parsi converted to 
Hinduism. It is worth nothing that he calls himself a dvija and 
at the same time a Ktn/aslha (E. I. 22-98). But it is doubtful 
whether I)r. Bhandarkar’s supposition that a few of them must have 
continued to remain Parsis, whose descendants the present Parsis 
in India are, can be accepted. Adoption of the foreigners in the 
Hindu Society has always taken place. Of the whole community for 
instance we do not know that a party of the Sakas had become 
Hindus and the remaining have continued to be Sakas separate from 
the Hindus. Secondly if a regular Parsi community had existed 
in old times in India it must have continued to remain so in some 
way or the other in the North of Rajputana or at least must have 
left there some trace of their existence in the form of a tradition. 
Thirdly, if those Parsis had been the ancestors of the Parsis of the 
present days there must have existed a tradition that they had 
migrated to Gujarat from North India. On the contrary the tradi- 
tion among the Parsis is very strong that bands of Iranian refugees 
had landed near Sanjan or near Div in the seventh cent. A.D. 697 
or 716, after being persecuted in Persia by the Muslims. It matters 
very little which date 697 or 716 or 770 ( Dabovd Mem. Vol. II P. 
126) of their landing on India is correct. When many successive 
bands of refugees had come a definite mention of the date or the 
place is not possible. One of the dates and one of the places may be 
correct or both of them may be correct, if it is supposed that they 
landed first at Div in 697 and nineteen years after came over to 
Sanjan. Naturally they accepted Gujarati as their mother tongue 
in course of time. If this tradition is accepted as there is no reason 
to doubt, the descendants of the North Indian Parsis and the descen- 
lants of the Gujarati refugee Parsis must have been somewhat 
different communities. But no such thing is seen. For all these 
considerations it is better to suppose that like the ancient Indo- 
Greeks, Indo-Parthians, Kushanas, etc., all the ancient Indo- 
Persians adopted the culture and religion of the Hindus and were 
in course of time completely assimilated in the Hindu society. Con- 
sequently, inscriptions which might have been set up by the 
Hinduised ancient Parsis must have been like those of the indige- 
nous Hindus in Indian script a'nd language. This probably explains 
the absence of any separate inscriptions of the ancient Parsis, 
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But the question still remains why no inscriptions of the later 
Parsi refugees, who have all along continued to remain as a separate 
community from the Hindus in matters of culture, religion, etc., 
have been found, like those of many other foreign settlers in India. 
It is necessary to' point out here that although certain copperplate 
grants of the Chalukyas of Navsari are said to allude to the pay- 
ment of a tribute by the Parsi refugees who landed at San j an 
( Pars is in Bombay, P. 40) no inscription of the Parsis themselves 
have been found referring to this incident nor to any privileges that 
must have been conferred on them by the local rulers as was done 
by the King Bhaskara Ravivarman of Cochin in the case of the 
Jews who are said to have migrated to India in the seventh cent. 
A.D. from Persia when they were persecuted by the victorious 
Muslims. (LA. 59-15). It is also strange that not a single inscrip- 
tion of the Parsi settlers recording any of their subsequent activities 
has been found. 

All this can be explained by supposing that the different bands 
of the Parsi refugees, although they continued to keep up their 
religious and social manners and customs separate had soon became 
one with the indigenous Hindu community and led a peaceful life. 
Even in their religious and social manners they were not so sepa- 
rate and revolting from the Hindus, as to form an eye-sore, as the 
Muslims and European Christian settlers were. They had probably 
no occasion for setting up inscriptions particularly because their 
funeral customs give little occasion for setting up obituary notices 
as those of the Muslim and Christian settlers did. They had an 
extremely unassuming and unprovoking life generally as petty 
traders and small land-holders. They appear in the publite life for 
the first time in the days of Akbar as followers of a distinct and 
ancient religion. In the Maratha period they appear as flourishing 
tinders like other Gujrati businessmen. The distinctly separate 
existence of the Parsis which we see now dates from the time they 
came in contact with the Europeans. As they grew rich by trade 
with the Europeans and came in closer contact with them they 
became separted from the Hindus. 



Classical Sanskrit Section 


A FEW SANSKRIT PLAYS AND COMMENTARIES RECENTLY 

RECOVERED IN ASSAM 

by 

Dr. S. N. Sarma, M.A., D.Phil, Gauhati 

Although several hundred Sanskrit manuscripts have been 
recovered and are being preserved in different antiquarian institu- 
tions, yet no serious attempt has been made to bring to fight the 
extant Sanskrit works in ancient and medieval Assam. The manus- 
cript library of the Kamrup Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha at Nalbari, 
Kamrup, alone contains more than thousand Sanskrit manuscripts. 
A fairly large number of manuscripts have also been preserved in 
the libraries of the Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies and the Kamrup Anusandhan Samiti, Gauhati. But a 
greater number of manuscripts is yet to be recovered from private 
possessions where indifference and negligence on the part of the 
owners will push these works to inevitable decay and destruction. 

There are, however, a few literary works composed by scholars 
from Eastern India, mainly from Assam which deserve our atten- 
tion. A brief introduction to some of these works is given below. 

(A) Drama : Four Sanskrit plays composed in the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, have recently been recovered in Assam. 
They are (i) Kamakvmaraharanam by Kavicandra Dvija, (ii) 
Viyhneuajanmoda ya by Kavi Suryya, (iii) Samkhacvdabadha-nataka 
by Dina Dvija and (iv) Dharmodaya-nataka- by Dharmadeva Dvija. 

The dramatic techniques of these four plays are similar to those 
of the Ankiya-vat, a class of Assamese devotional plays introduced 
by Sankaradeva, a sixteenth century saint-reformer of Assam. The 
Sutradhar dominates over and remains throughout the entire show 
of these plays. He introduces the drantatic personae, explains and 
supplies the links of the various incidents of the plot and entertains 
the audience with frequent songs, dance and recitations. The lyrical 
and the narrative elements predominate at the cost of actions and 
characterisation. The prose element of each play consists of two 
types, viz., (i) dialogue and (ii) Sutradhara’s explanatory narratives. 
The former greatly suffers due to the over-emphasis laid on the 
hitter. Similarly the metrical part consists of two kinds of verses, 
viz., (i) narrative slokas and (ii) lyrical songs. The lyrical stanzas 
are marked by rhymed moric feet. One peculiarity of these Sanskrit 
plays is the intermitant use of Assamese songs. This type of Sans- 
krit plays may, therefore, be termed as hybrid-Sanskrit drama. 

No originality of plot construction or characterisation could be 
noticed i'n this type of drama. Though Sanskrit is the medium of 
expression, the language employed here is not of very high order. 
The diction is no doubt simple, but it is not spontaneous as that of 
Kalidasa or Bhasa, • 
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The play Kamakvmoraharana by Kavicandra Dvija depicts in 
six acts the romance of Aniruddha and Usa. The story as narrated 
in the Harivamsa, has been faithfully adopted for the dramatic 
purpose. Excepting one or two comic incidents, no deviation from 
the Purana is noticed. 

The play was written under the joint patronage of the Ahom 
king Siva Simha and queen Pramathesvari. In the prologue the 
poet refers to his patrons in the following way: 

“ affirm 

anTirrwT^: fafr-iftsnfoitfiicr fwst«T, sfasgsiV cftssrafitfr 

75=^ T^WcT af«l33WT TOTfoCNT 

q > w$qrc« r w rofqg arfcr stefar »» 

King Siva Simha ascended the throne in 1714 A.D., but after 
a few years of reign he abdicated in favour of his wife queen 
Pramathesvari who lived up to 1730 A.D. The play, therefore, was 
written between 1720 and 1730 A.D. King Siva Simha was a great 
patron of learning and under hi's fostering care Sanskrit scholars 
translated into Assamese verses the Abhijnona Sakuntalam, Gita- 
govinda, Brahma vaivarta-purana, Avanda-laha-ri and Dharma 
purana. 

The songs of the Kamaknmaraharana are modelled on those of 
the Gita-gnvinda of Jayadeva, as such, they are full of lyrical charm. 
Rut the dialogues are stale and devoid of dramatic quality. There 
are 3 1 Sanskrit verses, 18 Sanskrit songs with classical tunes 
( ragan ) and 10 Assamese songs. 

The play Vighnesa-janmodaya by Kavi Suryya, deals with the 
episode of the birth of Ganesa, son of Parvati. It depicts how the 
evil glance of Sanaiscara was responsible for the severance of 
Ganesa’s head and how it was substituted by an elephant’s trunk. 
The play consists of three acts. The poet’s real name was Gauri- 
kanta; Kavi Suryya was only his epithet. 

ffateRr i sort's swrajft 

sirnOT: i 3J3PT fSisrsrsRrfc^, : ax: n 

The play was written in 1799 A.D. (Saka 1721), during the reign 
of king Kamlesvar Simha (1795-1710). The concluding lines of the 
play refers to the date in which it was composed. 

srakflrft i qrfl tw, i 

qi&pil<£$ f5 I gfiPT: W<J II 

The plot has been Lorrowed from Ganesa-fchanda of the Brah- 
mavai oarta-pnrana. Like Kamakumaraharana it also contains a 
large number of Sanskrit songs and a few Assamese songs also. The 
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poet here makes an unsuccessful attempt to write Sanskrit verses 
in Assamese meters like Dvlari and Lechari. A specimen of such 
verses is reproduced below. 

fwi JTHm ^ fTTOR 

5l%Ft dTO to 
clfoll %T: i 

'RlfegTOW TR^rartr 

Dharmodayn composed by Dharmadeva is an allegorical play 
with a historical background. It depicts in five acts in allegorical 
form the Moamariya insurrection that took place during the reign 
of the Ahum king Lakshmi Simha (1769-1780 A. IX). The Moam- 
ariyas are a Vaisnavite sect having strongly orthodox views and 
unflinching allegiance to their religious head. In order to avenge 
the insults meted out to some of their religious heads and leaders, 
the Moamariyas in a body revolted against the Ahom power in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. They were successful in the 
initial stage of the revolt and even captured the throne by deposing 
the reigning monarch Laksmi Simha. Their success was, however, 
short lived. The dethroned monarch was reinstated after a few 
months, on the throne by a successful counter-movement conducted 
by the royalists. The poet, a royalist, depicts thi defeat of the 
Moamariyas, the representatives of Vice and the emergence of 
Virtue ( ) with the reinstatement of the king. In the 

end of the first Act we find the following reference. 

TO : * PTfcT : 

*fRt: $ nf) vrnsRT) girisfrgiTOT n 

TOJTTOf SITOTf T* f%TO: II 

Samkhacuda-badha composed by one Dina Dvija under the 
patronage of Sandikai Barphukan of the Duwara family. This 
Sandikai Barphukan was popularly known as Kaliya-bhomora- 
Barphukan. lie became a Barphukan, i.e., the Governor of the 
western part of the Ahom Kingdom, in the year 1795 and remained 
in that exalted position till 1810 A.D. The play was composed in 
Saka 1724 The playwrit speaks of 

his patron in the following verse: 

TOPTOfd: 

TOTPiJTOSftq ITirrfq^rtsfTOTil ftTRT: I 

TO. 5 «TOlS*TMgTO: 

The play depicts in three Acts the story of Tulasi and Sam- 
khacuda as narrated in the Brahmavaivarta-pnrava. No originality 
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in the plot construction and character painting could be noticed but 
it contains many lyrical songs in moric meters. But songs of pathetic 
sentiment, such as wailings of persons in distress, have been ex- 
pressed in Assamese language. The Act I depicts the birth of Veda- 
vati and curses pronounced on each other by Ganga, Lakshmi and 

Sarasvati ( 

sraifis? : n) 

The Act II depicts the birth of Tulasi and her marriage with the 
demon king Samkhacuda and the last Act depicts the death of 
Samkhacuda at the hands of Mahadeva and the rape of Tulasi by 
Krsna. 

(B) Commentaries: Almost all the commentaries on well 
known Sanskrit works are fragmentary, only a few of them have 
been recovered in toto. Sisupala-vivecana by Ra.jyadhara Misra is 
a commentary on Magha’s well known kavya. Only a part of the 
commentary has been recovered. At the end of the first canto the 
commentator introduces himself as: 

swrcnif : n 

Fragments of a gloss ( ) and a commentary on Dandi’s 

Karyadarsa have also been recovered. The gloss is by one Krsna- 
datta Sarma l fe^frT #7«rf II 

The commentary is by one Sauri Sarma. lie introduces himself as 
the son of Rama Sarma. Tfo^cT: 2l%?r fasm 

sfijeajcSSPm II) 

Tatt vo-eandrika by Gada Simha is a commentary on the 
Kiratarjjvmyam. Ur. S. K. De has also referred to this comme- 
tary in the History of Sanskrit. Literature, published by the Calcutta 
University. We find the following information regarding Gada 
Simha and his family. 

mm m afrtT^ i f^m ii 

sfcr ztarenfo gf^cut: i u 

act 3a*si<pn#rr wynq u 

From the above lines it is clear that having studied the sastras 
from his brother Siddha Simha, Gada Simha prepared this com- 
mentary in order to teach his nephews. 

One Ghanasyama Vidyabhusana has left an incomplete com- 
mentary on Meghaduta. A part of Subodhini, a commentary on 
Naisadha Carita has also been found in a pitiable condition. The 
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name of the commentator is not known. A complete commentary 
by Suryya Sarma on Kuvi-kalpalata by Devesvara has been re- 
covered. The colophon runs thus: 

5fiTf^lwq55m2l$! W*TfcT II 

Two unsoiled and complete commentaries on Gita-govinda of 
Jaydeva have been found. One is Sara rati by Maharaja Sri-Sukla- 
dhvaya the minister and commander-in-chief of king Naranarayana 
who ruled in Cooeh-Behar and Assam during the XVI century of the 
Christian era. It is a scholarly work and contains citations from 
and refers to many ancient and medieval works on poetics and 
erotics. The concluding lines are as follows: 

'TrI 

* wm awl m 

<sft5J3jR^T JTHsfte TOfcT ct^TT spIW cTcf: 

ermffa as[ curler : 

*rgyrf ftijswai 

sn=TR5^fcr»jf^cTf !jiiacM?n % 

sfPss 

The other commentary named Saitdarbha-dipika is by Dhrti- 
dasa Kavi. The manuscript copy was prepared by one Dharmaraja 
Sarma in Saha 1725 (1808 A.D.). 

“!*rr& ^jprr 

The opening lines of the commentary runs thus: 

sir m ai fwfr aai 

ar«at^ ai aafafa aa *n ai^al aa% Nrcl aia^ai 

v ifcrawa>fi[: staf stftatfaaa n 

We have got another commentary by Jagaddhara on the Gita- 
govinda. The commentary goes by the name Saradipika. The name 
of Jagaddhara as a commentator is too well known to lovers of 
Sanskrit literature. One Ratnakara Kandali, probably the Vaisna- 
vite poet of the sixteenth century, inserted a few lines of his own 
at the beginning and the end of the commentary. Probably this 
Ratnakara Kandali is identical with the person of the same name 
who helped Sankaradeva in the propagation of Vaishnavism in 
Assam in the sixteenth eentury. The present manuscript was 
copied by one Kamala Pathaka in Saha 1626 (1704 A.D.). The 
opening and the closing lines are quoted below: 
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Opening lines : 

tJtmwxzF&i 

JTRTjfrT SJTRStsPT fjpdf S&K ??T 

mcrnrfsF^t^ r^T% || 

Closing lines: 

^feTCH %ft*flcT»Tlf^ SatcTqtcTU^dJTHT SftWr: II 

g'^trt vspwtw srf«rcft st^rfcr n 

Conclusion : In the above paragraphs we have given a 
brief introduction to some of the Sanskrit works which we have 
reasons enough to consider as products of Assamese scholars. There 
are many more works of All-India reputation which have not yet 
been brought to light and are lying in wait for research students to 
be adequately dealt with.* 


* Mss. of S amkhacuda-Vadha, and commentaries on the Cita-Covinda have been 
preserved in the Deptt. of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. The other Mss, 
are in the library Sanskrit Sanjivani Sabha, Nalbari (Assam). 



EMOTION IN AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE FROM POETRY 

OR DRAMA 

by 

I)r. K. C. Pandey, 

Lucknow U nioersity 

Emotion as an Essential Element of Aesthetic Experience 

Aestheticians in both the East and the West have recognised 
emotion to be an essential element in the aesthetic experience, 
aroused by poetry or drama. In India it is the theory of Bharata, 
as incorporated in his famous definition of Rasa: “Vibhavanubha- 
vavyabhicari samyogadrasanispattih” that has been followed by 
all the subsequent writers. They have recognised the basic or 
persisting emotion, the stlmyin, to be the central fact in the aesthe- 
tic experience. In the West also, from Plato to Hegel, the theory 
of Aesthetics has been discussed mainly in reference to the emotion 
that the works of poetic or dramti'e art arouse. 

riato : 

Plato’s condemnation of dramatic art is based on the recogni- 
tion of the fact that drama presents and arouses emotion. According 
to his philosophy human souls are partly rational and partly irra- 
tional. The irrational part is divided into two: (i) noble impulses 
such as anger and love of power and (ii) lower appetites such as 
passions, feelings and sensuous desires. Poetry and drama, there- 
fore, are irrational inasmuch as they present the sensuous; and 
(wen when their presentations extend to the supersensuous, passions, 
feelings and sensuous desires, which in themselves constitute the 
irrational aspect of the soul, in sensuous terms, their apparent effects 
in facial and other bodily changes, they are irrational. For, emo- 
tions are also irrational. Further, the poetic and dramatic presenta- 
tions are addressed to the irrational aspect of the soul, passions, feel- 
ings and sensuous desires, inasmuch as the aim of the dramatist is 
to arouse them. Thus, poetry and drama awaken, nourish and 
strengthen feelings and passions and impair reason. They water 
what is irrational instead of drying it up. Hence they should have 
no place in the ideal Republic. 

Aristotle: 

Aristotle has attempted the problem of aesthetics in the context 
of tragedy. And he admits that tragedy presents what arouses pity 
and fear and effects purification from such passions. 

Plato’s condemnation of the arts of poetry and drama was 
based on the view that they present the particular which is irrational 
and completely ignore the universal, the ideal, the rational and that 
they demoralized the youth. Rut Plato himself was not fully satis- 
fied with the conclusion on art to which he came in his Republic. 
Therefore, he modified his position and substantially anticipated 
Aristotle in his subsequent works like the Laws, Symposium, Ion etc. 
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But the view of Plato as presented in his Republic could not be 
endorsed by the general public, because, independently of the rationa- 
listic or moralistic principles which it may be holding it is 
extremely tender towards art and can, under no circumstances, 
abandon it. Aristotle, therefore, looked for a compromise. And 
this takes the form of the well-known Pedagogic theory of art. 

Aristotle* while agreeing with Plato that tragedy presents what 
arouses emotions such as pity and fear, improves upon Plato, in so 
far as he holds that imitation does not consist in the faithful re- 
presentation of objects as they are found in nature, but in idealisa- 
tion, in presenting them as they should be under the control of 
the ‘ideas’ which are immanent in them, in idealisation, in present- 
ing the rational that controls and guides the irrational: and (ii) that 
tragedy purifies emotions and brings them to the “mean” and, there- 
fore, does not demoralize the spectator but improves him morally. 

Middle Ages: 

In the middle ages also emotion was recognised to be the essen- 
tial element of aesthetic experience. St. Augustine, for instance, 
maintains that the aim of poetry is to melt and to arouse, and that 
the poetic presentation tends to awake the idle and stimulate the 
dull. 

Renaissance : 

During the renaissance also emotion retained its prominent 
position in the works of poetic art. And St. Thomas, while holding 
that ‘artistic invention’ is a harmonious whole in which all parts 
are well related to each other and to the whole, raises the question 
“what is the principle of unity in a work of poetic art?” and replies 
that it is the emotion, which is primarily intended to be aroused in 
the spectator, that serves as the unifying principle of various parts 
of the whole. The function of every part is to contribute to one 
emotional effect. 

Modern Philosophy : t 

Coming to the modern period of the Western Philosophy, we 
find at its commencement a person like Descartes admitting the 
emotion element in aesthetic experience. For, he holds that the 
theatrical or poetic presentations of strange adventures excite the 
imagination to build up a complete mental picture of the artistically 
presented. Consequently all sorts of passions or emotions are 
aroused in us according to the diversity of objects and we get intel- 
lectual joy, if the understanding is able to grasp the whole imagi- 
native picture with all its implication and, therefore, is realised by 
the soul as its good possession, if there is harmony between stimulus 
and response. Thus, the aesthetic experience, according to Descar- 
tes, is the experience of intellectual joy, accompanied by an emotion. 

It is very interesting to find that he deals with emotions i'n a 
manner very much like that followed by Bharata in his Sastra. He 
divides the emotions into primitive and derived, primary and 

* 10 
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secondary and genus and species, very much as Bharata divides them 
into sthayin and Vyabhicarin. He divides external signs of emo- 
tions into two classes: (i) involuntary and (ii) voluntary, exactly as 
Bharata divides them into Sattvika Bhava and Anubhava. He dis- 
tinguishes emotions from one another in terms of the conditions of 
heart very much on the lines of Uhananjaya who asserts: — 

“Vikasavistaraksobhaviksepaih sa caturvidhah ' 

Srngaravira Bibhatsa Raudresu manasah kramat.” 

He also asserts, like Indian aesthetic ians, that emotions are not 
simply states of human organism, and emphasises that the physical 
states involved in emotions are correlates of the state of the soul. 

British Aesthetic Thinkers : 

Among the British aesthetic thinkers, we find Locke, Addison, 
Hume and Burke recognising emotive element in aesthetic 
experience. 


Locke holds that lancy or imagination of the artist gives false 
colours, appearances and resemblances to what if presents and 
diverts the unwary spectators from truth and that the ligurative 
and other artificial applications of words are the means employed 
by the artist. Such words indirectly arouse wrong ideas, move 
passions, divert the mind from truth, mislead judgement and, there- 
fore, are perfect cheats. But human nature is such that it likes 
to (>e deceived by such a presentation of creative imagination: for, 
such a deception is pleasant. 

According to Addison the more a work of art is capable of 
stirring our emotions the pleasanter it is. Further, not only those 
emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are pleasanter, when 
aroused by a work ol art, but also those which are unpeasant in 
practical life become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch by a 
work of art. 

. Hume approaches the problem of aesthetics from the points of 
view of (1) utilitarian rationalist and (ii) emotionalist. And from 
the latter point of view he holds that aesthetic experience consists in 
agiceable passion, which is aroused by a well-composed poem or 
drama. 


Burke also holds that poetry and drama present emotions. 
German Aesthetic Thinkers: 

Coming to German aesthetic thinkers we find that the word 
aesthetic adopted by Baumgarten meant, according to Hegel, ‘The 
science of senses and emotion’. For, during the period of Wolffian 
philosophy, works of art in Germany were studied with reference 
to feelings of pleasure, admiration, fear, pity etc. which they aroused 
in the connoisseur. Thus Leibniz and Hegel particularly recognise 
emotive element m aesthetic experience. 
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Leibniz : 

Leibniz holds that there are various levels in aesthetic experi- 
ence, the lower of which leads to the higher, that we have sensory, 
emotive, intellectual and spiritual experiences from a good piece of 
art. Poetry, according to him, has unbelievable power to move. It 
can dull, excite* move to tears or laughter. And emotion, accord- 
ing to the empiricists, belongs to the empirical level. Leibniz, who 
accepts the empiristic view of aesthetic experience at the lowest level, 
therefore, naturally maintains that the culminating point at this 
level is emotive experience. 

Hegeli 

And according to Ilegel, . emotion, its physiognomical expres- 
sion and the situation or environment are the important aspects of 
a work of dramatic art. This seems to be an echo of what Indian 
aestheticians say about the various aspects of Rasa. And speaking 
of the characteristics of tragedy, he holds that the first essential 
characteristic of tragedy is that it has as the content of action, which 
it presents and which springs from a definite substantive aim, one 
of those forces which carry in themselves, their own justification and 
which are realised substantively in the volitional activity of man- 
kind. Such forces are the love of husband and wife, of parents 
and children etc. And the more the hero of a tragedy is swayed by 
any one of these powers, the more tragic he is. This power there- 
fore, constitutes the distinctive characteristic of the hero. 

Levels in Aesthetic Experience recognised by Hegel : 

Hegel seems to recognise three levels in aesthetic experience, 
(i) that work of art is produced for sense-apprehension and, there- 
fore, it has necessarily to be presented in sensuous medium; (ii) 
that tragedy excites and purifies emotions like fear and pity and 
(iii) that art is simply a stage of the Absolute spirit in its onward 
march to realisation of its true inlinity in philosophic spirit; it is 
a mode of human mind, in which there is identity between the 
subject and the object, in which the distinction between subjectivity 
and objectivity is annihilated and in which mind contemplates itself 
in its freedom and as such is infinite and attains the stage of the 
Absolute spirit ; it is characterised by immediacy ; it apprehends the 
Absolute in the guise of external sense-object. 

The idea that Hegel admits three levels in aesthetic experience 
seems to find support from the following consideration: — 
He holds that art presents the Absolute and that aesthetic experi- 
ence is the experience of the Absolute through contemplation on 
sensuous presentation of it in a work of art. He admits that works 
of art are the products of mind in its freedom and that they have 
two aspects: (i) content and (ii) form. Content of a work of art is 
always mind in its freedom and universality. The essence, therefore, 
of a work of art is mind itself. It is nearer to spirit, thought or 
mind than external nature. It is not thought or notion as such, 
but an evolution of notion out of itself. It is a self-alienation, self- 
divestment, self-estrangement or self-objectification of mind in the 
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medium of emotion and the sensuous. And the form of a work 
of art is nothing but this medium of emotion and the sensuous, in 
which the spiritual content is embodied. The relation of this form 
with the content is similar to that of thought and expression. It is 
only a medium, through which mind apprehends itself. 

Hegel’s view about the relation between conteht and form will 
become clear if we remember that ‘Will’ in his philosophy is charac- 
terised by freedom ; that it expresses itself in certain propensities, 
called inclinations or interests; that passion or emotion is nothing 
but an impulse, in which the whole subjectivity is merged and that 
soul and body are in communion, soul is aware of the changes in 
peripheral organ and body expresses emotion. 

Therefore, if the emotive and sensuous aspects of the form of a 
work of art serve as medium through which the Absolute is appre- 
hended, the implication necessarily is that mind rises to the ex- 
perience of itself through the experience of the sensuous and the 
emotive aspects of the form. For, in the case of thought that is 
presented in words, we rise to the consciousness of it through the 
consciousness of the medium in which it is presented. Therefore, it 
is evident that Ilegel admits three levels in aesthetic experience. 

Similarity with Abhinavagupta: 

We have said in Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I (P.141) that 
Abhinavagupta admits that there is triadic relation in the context 
of aesthetic experience and that there are live levels in it viz., (i) 
sense (ii) imagination, (iii) emotion, (iv) katharsis and (v) trans- 
cendency, and that aesthetic experience at the highest level is the 
experience of the Self. 

Difference of views on the Aesthetic Experience of Fear : 

Emotive element has been generally recognised in aesthetic 
experience by eminent thinkers of all ages in the East and the West. 
But emotions are of two types, pleasant and painful. The problem, 
therefore, arises: Is the aesthetic experience from the artistic pre- 
sentation of the terrible, which arouses fear, an unpleasant experi- 
ence? That it is not so is admitted by all. The question, therefore, 
arises: why is it not so in spite of the fact that fear is painful 
emotion ? 

Locke's Explanation and its Criticism : 

It was Locke who first raised the problem “How can such 
emotions as fear and pity, which are unpleasant in practical life, 
become pleasant when aroused by a work of art?” And his answer 
is that the unpleasant emotions become pleasant, when aroused by a 
work of art, because they are false, because they are aroused by 
the illusion that art creates, because the mind is so made that it 
likes to be delivered in such a way. But it is an unsatisfactory 
explanation. For, the question arises “Is the artistic presentation 
an illusion from the point of view of the spectator?”. “Does the 
spectator know the presented to be unreal?” If so, fear cannot 
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arise in him. For, when we know that the rope in darkness simply 
appears to be snake but is not actual snake, fear does not arise in 
us. But if he does not know it to be unreal, if he takes it to be 
real, the fear will arise but it will be unpleasant. For, the fear 
caused by illusion in ordinary life is unpleasant. 

Addison’s Explanations and its Criticism : 

Addison simply evades the real issue. After asserting that 
not only those emotions, which are pleasant in practical life, are 
pleasanter when aroused by art, but also those which are unpleasant 
in practical life become pleasant when stimulated to a high pitch 
by art: he says that pleasure from an artistic presentation of the 
terrible arises, not from affection of imagination by what is terri- 
ble, but from the reflection that we make upon ourselves at such a 
presentation. When we see an artistic presentation of the terrible, 
our pleasure is due to feeling of freedom from danger and sense of 
safety. Does not this mean that the terrible arouses no fear? How 
then does it explain the pleasantness of an unpleasant emotion? 

Self-Contradiction of Burke: 

Burke simply contradicts himself when he attempts a solution 
of this problem. After saying that terror arises from the conscious- 
ness of possibility of pain and death and, therefore, operates in a man- 
ner so as to convert the possible pain into almost actual, he asserts 
while explaining the experience from tragedy, that terror is a pas- 
sion that delights us, when it does not touch us very closely. He 
does not explain the matter further. His meaning is obscure. How 
can the touch of terror, when not very close, make terror pleasant? 
This needs explanation. But he does not attempt it. According to 
him, if we desire to understand fully how tragedy affects us when 
it is poetically or dramatically presented, it is necessary to know 
how tragedies in real life affect us. That real suffering to which 
we see another person subjected is a source of high delight is proved 
by the following considerations: — 

It is a fact that crowds are drawn to sights of real distress 
and suffering and that men *do not shun such sights. This would 
have been impossible if such sights had been a source of unmixed 
pain, if there were no element of pleasure in the experience, which 
such sights arouse. Further, it is also a fact that the greater is 
the person who suffers and the less deserving he is of the suffering, 
the greater is the delight that we have from the sight. 

Hence, he asserts, that it is evident that “terror” is a passion that 
delights us, when it does not touch us very closely and that pity is a 
passion which is always accompanied with pleasure, because it 
arises from love and social affection. 

Does he not contradict himself in saying “terror is a passion 
that delights” after the assertion in the course of its definition 
“terror arises from the consciousness of possibility of pain and 
death and, therefore, operates in a manner so as to convert the 
possible pain into almost actual”. Of course he adds a proviso, but 
does noj explain it. 
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Hegel’s Explanation : 

Hegel explains the pleasantness of such emotions as fear and 
sympathy when aroused by presentation of tragedy in terms of his 
own philosophy of right ile holds, like Aristotle, that tragedy ex- 
cites and purifies fear and pity. But he asserts that the emotions 
which a tragedy excites are not merely concordant or discordant 
feelings with anybody’s private experience and that tragic emotions 
are distinct from the ordinary in respect of their objective reference. 

According to him, fear is possible in two ways: (i) It may 
be aroused when we are confronted with an object which is terrible 
but infinite, (i) It may also be excited by the visualisation of that 
ethical power, which is at the basis of all social phenomena, the 
power, which manifests itself as social institutions, like family, 
civil society and state. Human beings, who are distinct from ani- 
mals chiefly by their rationality, have to fear, not a terrible external 
power a'nd its expression, which arouses fear in animals and is 
related to their instinct of self-preservation, but the ethical power, 
which is self-defined in its own free rationality, which is eternal 
and inviolable and which a man summons against himself, when 
he turns his back upon it. The fear, therefore, which a tragedy 
arouses, is, according to Hegel, of the latter type and refei's to the 
might of the universal ethical power. Hence it is not unpleasant 
because it is not related to physical self-preservation. 

Thus, Ilegel explains the pleasantness of fear from presenta- 
tion of a tragedy in terms of difference in the objective reference. 
According to him it is not unpleasant because it is not related to 
any finite external object but to the might of the universal ethical 
power. This seems to be a plaus’ble explanation. For, while we 
do not wish to be in a state of fear of any external physical power, 
we, as moral beings, do wish to be in fear of the ethical power, be- 
cause that alone improves us ethically. 

Abhinavagupta’s Explanation : 

Abhinavagupta also seems to dra^w a distinction between the 
pleasant and the unpleasant emotions. The experience of the plea- 
sant emotion that is aroused in the hero in a certain situation in 
the context of aesthetics he explains in terms of identification with 
the focus of the situation, viewing it through the eyes of hero and 
being affected by the emotion that is aroused by the situation. This 
has been explained in Comparative Aesthetic, Vol. I (Pp. 161-63). 
But fear cannot be experienced in such a way, because the hero 
of Indian drama, being an ideal person is not and cannot be afraid 
of anything that ordinarily arouses fear. Probably with such an 
idea in his mind he definitely states how does fear arise from a 
dramatic presentation. To explain that he takes the scene from 
Kalidasa’s Abhijnana Sakuntalam,. in which a hermitage-deer 
appears, pursued by king Dusyanta in a chariot. It is running for 
life from the arrow of the king. It is in very great fear. As such 
it i<s represented to be responsible for the experience of the aesthe- 
tic emotion of terror “Bhayanaka Rasa” by the king and through 
him by the spectator, who has identified himself with the forjner. 
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The point that seems to be fit for emphasising is that the ex- 
perience of fear is presented to be due, not to the subjective realisa- 
tion of the fear, because of the effect of a ten*ible external object, 
but to the objective perception of the object, the deer, in terror. For, 
the king is not in terror, because there is no terrible object that 
confronts him. On the contrary he himself is the terrible object 
that has caused terror in the deer. 

Abhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharati (280) explains the rise 
of Bha.vanaka as follows, as has already been stated in the Com- 
parative Aesthetics, Vol.. I (Pp. 164-5): — 

The .spectator hears the verse “Grivabhangabhiraman” etc. The 
consciousness of the meaning of the verse as a whole arises in him. 
The inner visualisation of the whole takes place. The elements of 
time and place and so forth are inhibited, because of the element 
of contradiction. Time is the. chief factor in the causal efficiency 
of the individual. The inhibition of that having taken place, the 
inhibition of individual naturally follows. The consciousness at this 
stage may be spoken of as “terrified” (Bhith). The terrified pre- 
supposes the cause of terror. That in the present case being with- 
out objective reality (aparamarthika) and, therefore the terrified 
being free front objective relation, it is reduced to terror. This 
terror, appearing in the consciousness of the spectator, who is free 
from all elements of individuality, affecting his heart so as to seem 
to be penetrating it and being visualised so as to seem to be dancing 
as it were before his eyes is the Bhayanaka Rasa. Thus fear is 
not unpleasant because it is completely universalised and is related 
to a subject who is free from all elements of individuality. 



A RARE COMMENTARY ON VARADARAJA’S 
MADHYASIDDHANTAKAUMUDI ITS AUTHOR— 
SIVARAMA DASAPUTRA OF BENARAS, 1780 A.D. 

by 

Sadasiiiva L. Katre, M.A., • 

Curator, Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain 

On Varadaraja's Madhyasiddhantakaumudi, a major com- 
pendium of Bhattojidiksita’s Siddhantakaumudi, Aufrecht records 
only two commentaries, viz., Madhyanmiorama by Ramasarman 
and Madhyasiddhavtakamnndivilasa by Jayakrsna 1 . However, this 
Madhyasiddhantakaumudi has a further old commentary, viz. 
Madhyakanmndimunjmakvncika (lit. a key to the treasure-box of 
Madhyasiddhantakaumudi, which is not mentioned in Aufrecht’s 
Catuloyus Catalogorum or in posterior MSS Catalogues available 
to me J . 

This commentary is represented by a MS (Accession No. 
8537) acquired by the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, through a local collection purchased in 1951. It 
consists of 50 straw-paper folios, pale-white in colour, of the size 
13i X 'I'i inches, with a margin of about 11 inches left on the 
four sides of each page. Dark-black ink is used for fhe text and 
red ink for border-lines etc. Each side of the folios contains on 
the average 9 lines with about 4G bold letters on each line. The 

script is Devanagari, the letters 5JT,. QT,. $ etc. being sometimes of 

the Marathi type and at other times of the Hindi type. As three 
independent series of folio enumeration are traced in the portions 
of the MS. each portion displaying a separate handwriting, three 
scribes appear to have shared the labour of scribing the text. The 
scribes do not record their names and date anywhere, but the MS. 
appears to be about 150 years old and is in a tolerably good condi- 
tion. The MS furnishes the text in a legible and intelligible manner, 
mistakes being very few. 

The commentary is not an elaborate exposition or a word-to- 
word paraphrase of the original, but is meant to be mainly a help- 
ful brief guide to an intelligent student’s study, memorization and 
revision of the Madhyasiddhantakaumudi. It well achieves its 
object by adopting pertinent methods of topic-wise grouping and 
enumerating the Sutras, Varttikas etc. incorporated in the Madhya- 
siddha ntaka u m ud i and briefly recording the technical grammatical 
purpose served by them. Many Sutras etc. are passed on simply 

with the remark (i.e. too clear to be commented upon)! 

Still, in the course of his own gloss on his lengthy metrical pro- 
logue to the commentary, the commentator makes a modest display 
of his learning and quotes Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya, Nandikesvara’s Kasika, Bhattojidiksita’s Prandha- 
manorama, etc. At the close of this gloss he also furnishes some 
illustrative practical hints for the use of teachers and then explicitly 
states that even major Panditas, not to mention idle or ease-lpving 
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scholars like himself, would find it impossible to pen down an exhaus- 
tive exposition of the entire Sutras etc., as several ol‘ them are too 
knotty and the objects served by them too numerous. 

We need not further discuss here the literary merits and utility 
of the commentary from the point of view of the present day Sans- 
krit students. ^However, the commentary gains considerable histori- 
cal interest as will be evinced by its prologue and colophons. (Folios 
1 b-4a). 


A metrical sectional colophon is traced only at the close of the 
first (Samdhi) section 1 . (Folio 7a-Folio 5oa). 

These state that the author wrote this commentary under speci- 
fic instructions from a contemporary royal patron. This royal 
patron, referred to here as Raja ltaghunatharao Subedar, hailed 
from the line of sage Akshapada (-— Gautama), his grandfather 
being Damodara who was addicted to vedic rites and his father 
being Hari who very valiantly vanquished hostile chieftains and 
ably ruled from a town called Parola conferred on him by Nana, 
his master residing at Punyagrama. The royal patron was eldest 
among his father’s four sons, a supreme warrior and administrator, 
a devotee of Siva, himself learned and extending his liberal patro- 
nage to the learned, very kind to the virtuous and an enforcer of 
rules of good conduct ordained by the vedas. After subduing 
arrogant adverse chieftains he ruled from a town called Balavan- 
nagara enforcing strict discipline among the neighbouring rulers 
and winning admiration and applause from his own subjects. As 
he found the local people to be rather blunt to pick up difficult 
Sastras, he sought various means to educate them and in that strain 
patronised a band of learned Panditas. lie detected the want of 
a guide-book ( sadhanUca ) to the Sanskrit grammatical treatise 
Madhyasiddhantakaumudi by aid whereof the Sutras employed in 
its examples could be easily brought to memory. He himself jotted 
down a plan in the direction of supplying this want and placed it 
before learned Panditas. According to that very plan the present 
commentary has been prepared by the author. 

The royal patron is definitely identical with Raghunatharao 
Hari Nevalkar who was Subedar of Jhansi from A.C. 1770 to 1795 
under the Poona Peshwas and founded the Nevalkar regime at 
Jhansi which, with various modifications in royal status, continued 
right up to 1857, when his nephew’s widow Lakshmibai Nevalkar, 
popularly known as Rani of Jhansi, of sacred national memory pro- 
minently participated in the Mutiny and died fighting bravely 
against the British. Balavantanagara is the recorded old name of 
the ancient site of Jhansi. The Nevalkar family belongs to Gaut- 
ama gotra and to the Karhade sub-section of Maharastra Brahmanas. 
This branch of the Nevaklar family originally resided in Konkan 
(village Kot near Rajapur) with sanctioned priestly appointment, 
but had lately shifted to Khandesh in the service of the Peshwas 
of Poona. Damodara anu his three sons, of whom Hari was the 
youngest, made several martial and administrative achievements in 
Khandesh and elsewhere on behalf of the Peshwas and their major 
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Sardars 4 . The jagir of village Parota was conferred on the family 
on account of these achievements at this stage by Peshwa Balajirao 
alias Nana (1740-1761)’. liari and his three sons Raghunatharao, 
Lakshmanarao and Sivarao successfully led the Peshwas’ armies in 
several subsequent expeditions. Raghunatharao is said to have 
received his early training in warfare and administration under 
Kanhoji AngreS He, besides being a very successful general and 
administi'ator, was endowed with a creative scientific brain, inas- 
much as he is said to have invented some electrical instruments in 
that age 7 . He incurred special favour of the Peshwas and received 
several distinguished appointments from them. On account of his 
early success as Subedar of Junnar, he was selected for putting 
down the rebellion of the Bundela feudatories near Jhansi and was 
appointed Subedar of Jhansi in 1770. He acquitted himself most 
successfully of this tremendous task and in a few months sorely 
vanquished the Raja of Orchha and brought to terms all the rebel- 
lious Bundela feudatories numbering about thirty-two. Among the 
noteworthy tactics resorted to by him in this supreme achievement 
was his recruitment of an army of monks. Peace and order were 
restored forthwith in the Jhansi region and further twenty-five 
years witnessed the glorious regime of Raghunatharao as Subedar 
of Jhansi. In 1795 he brought orders from the Poona Darbar sanc- 
tioning succession of his younger brother Sivarao as Subedar of 
Jhansi and himself abdicating the post gave up all worldly contacts 
and voluntarily took recourse to self-immersion ( jalasamadhi ) in 
the Canges current at Brahmavartha (Bithoor) near Kanpur. The 
subsequent regimes at Jhansi of Sivarao (1795-1814), his eldest 
grandson Ramacandrarao (1814-1835), second son Raghunatharao 
(1835-1888), third son Ratigadhararao (1838-1853) and daughter- 
in-law Lakshmibai (1853-1857), who ruled as Regent of her minor 
adopted son Damodararao, need not detain us here. It will, how- 
ever, be clear that the identity of our author’s royal patron with 
Raghunatharao Hari Nevalkar is firmly established by recorded 
historical evidence. 

Notably enough, there is not the slightest tinge of poetical or 
mercenery, exaggeration in the author’^ eulogy of the royal patron, 
which, as it is, comes out to be a plain statement of facts. The royal 
patron’s unique swordsmanship, statesmanship, enforcement of 
rigid discipline among feudatories, zeal for the welfare of the sub- 
jects, munificence to learned Brahmanas, devotion to Siva and other 
alleged details are all true to history. Observance of prescribed 
rites with due caste discipline is known to be enforced at Jhansi 
with strictness by Raghunatharao and his successors. His own 
learning is amply corroborated by his obvious conversance with 
Sanskrit grammar enabling him to chalk out a plan for a guide- 
book to the Madhyasiddhavtakaumvdi. An eye-witness of the 1857 
events at Jhansi states 8 that the Rani’s husband and his predecessors 
had with an ardent zeal collected many thousand Mss. of oriental 
works on diverse subjects and that their unique Palace Library of 
Mss. was ruthlessly destroyed by British soldiers in the course of 
their plunder following the fall of Jhansi. The origin of this Palace 
Library may now well be traced back to the regime of Raghunatha- 
rao himeslf. 
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At one place in the above extracts we find a departure from 
the previously recorded details. Our author states in unequivocal 
words that Raghunatharao was eldest of Hari’s four sons, while 
other sources'", which mention only three sons of Hari, give their 
chronology as Lakshmanarao-Raghunatharao-Sivarao. As our 
author being in actual personal contact with Raghunatharao is 
likely to be in possession of real details, the question of chronology 
of Raghunatharao and Lakshmanarao should be re-examined now 
by scholars mainly engaged in historical research. 

The author of the commentary is Sivarama hailing from the 
Dasaputra family of Banaras, his father and grandfather being 
Lakshmana and Sripati respectively and his preceptor being Krpa- 
natha. From the high words of praise associated with these names, 
the author himself as also his father, grandfather and preceptor all 
appear to be conspicuous figures in the ranks of contemporary 
learned Panditas of Banaras. Although these four names were 
probably not hitherto known from other sources, the Dasaputra 
family of Banaras is already known to be a celebrated Pandita 
family. Many members 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 of this Dasaputra family are recorded 
to be authors of learned Sanskrit works. At present, however, no 
traces of this Dasaputra family survive at Banaras, except that a 
lane in the Deccani locality of that city is still known as ‘Dasaputre 
Ki galli’. 

The portions of the commentary referred to above at some length 
bear due testimony to the author’s learning and conversance with 
higher grammatical literature and do lample justice to his self- 
eulogy, heritage from a celebrated Pandita family and patronisation 
by an illustrious historical personage. 

In the light of the above identification of the royal patron, the 
commentary must have been composed some time during the period 
1770 to 1795 and may be tentatively assigned to C. 1780. 


1. Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, Pp. 428a, 506a; Part II, Pp. 40b, 97b, 216a. 

2. S. K. Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, which mentions (P. 51) the above 
two commentaries, is also unaware of our present commentary. 

3. As the due Samdhi is not effected in this reading, it may be the scribes’ mistake 

for or 

4. Vide S. V. Ketkar's Maharastriya Jnanakosa, Vol. XIV, Pp. Jha I4ff, y.R. Date 
and C. G. Karve’s Sulabha Visvakoas, Vol. Ill, Pp. 943ff., S. V. Chitrav's Madhyayugina 
Caritrokosa, P. 676, and other works. 

5. Imperial Gazetteer of India, New Edition (1903), Vol. XIV P. 148. 

6. Madhyayugina Caritrakosa, P. 676, As Kanhoji Angre died in 1729, i.e. forty-one 
years before Raghunatharao's appointment as Subedar of jhansi, the latter must have 
received this training from the former at a tender age, 

7. Ibid. 

8. Vide Visnubhat Godase’s Majha Pravasa, Second Edition (1948), Pp. 86ff. 

9. Maharastriya Jnanakosa, Vol. XIV, and other works. 

10. E.g., Sadasiva Dasaputra (author of Acarasmrticcandrlka, Asaucasmrticandrika 
Lingarcanacandrika etc,), Trimalla Dasaputra (author of Agrayanestiprayoga), Ananda 
Dasaputra (author of Dasaputrahnika), an anonymous Dasaputra (author of Malamasanirnaya), 
etc. mentioned in CC, I, Pp. 691b, 247b, II, Pp. 51a, 53b, III, Pp. 9b, 143a and P. V. Kane's 
History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, P. 559a etc, The chronology and mutual relationship of 
these Dasaputras still remain to be settled. 



THE THEME OF THE SAKUNTALA— A PERSPECTIVE 

by 

A. V. Nagaraja Sarma, M.A., 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Alagappa College, Ramnad District. 

Kalidasa’s immortal fame needs neither proof nor description. 
It has been acclaimed and accepted for centuries in all parts of the 
world. Orthodox Indian commentators and critical Occidental 
scholars alike have subjected Kalidasa’s works to the most search- 
ing scrutiny and have said all that may be said. Yet one does not 
feel that Kalidasa has had his due share of study and renown. One 
finds newer and newer thought and thrill in studying his work. 
Hence this venture to put forth what appears striking in the works 
of the master-poet, in particular in the Sakuntala. 

Imaginativeness is said to be a vital requisite for a poet. 
It is defined as sjf f EfpRI m I SffcTCl 

is scintillating intellect that produces newer and newer flashes and 
never becomes feeble. It is the basis of a poem. With it the poet 
expresses one and the same thought in a variety of fascinating forms 
or even in one expression excites different brilliant pictures in the 
minds of the different readers. The poem based on Pratibha is like 
the twinkling star, continually changing its tinge, now red, now 
blue, now green and now yet of a different hue. This colour-effect 
is no less brilliant in the Sakuntala. From one angle we have a 
grand view of nature in its unmarred beauty. Changing our posi- 
tion, we marvel at the awe-inspiring might of holy men absorbed in 
selfless asceticism. Shifting still further, we face the realities of 
the world, the abiding forces of love and hate, cheer and despair, 
knowledge and ignorance, duty and dereliction, fall and redemption. 
If we care to have a still another perspective, we find the poet tak- 
ing the role of a moral guide and giving us a picture of the out- 
standing ideals of a truly good life. Each perspective brings one 
aspect to prominence and pushes the others into the background. 
It is one such perspective that is sought here. 

Goethe’s rapturous exclamation at his discovery of the Sakun- 
tala as the combination of earth and heaven has been interpreted 
by Tagore as deliberate judgment. “Earth is the first union in 
Kanvasrama, showing the instability of beauty and romance. 
Heaven is the second union in Maricasrama, showing the eternal 
heaven of moral beauty. Love from the mortal physical plane is 
elevated to the immortal spiritual plane.” 

A true poem, according to Indian standards, should be both 
charming and preceptive. It must conduce to the realization of the 
human values. Being imaginative and realistic at once, the poet 
should weave his ideals casually into the fabric of his work, to 
inspire his readers to achieve the best of both the worlds. Kalidasa 
is astonishingly at ease in this difficult task. 
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The Rtusamhara, Mvghadnta and the Maiavikagnimitra are 
all romantically descriptive and are concerned essentially with love 
in its gross form and its fulfilment. There is little charm and less 
sanctity in the love that forms the theme in these works. In the 
Vikramorvaviya, Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa there is a 
more serious note. The Vikramorvasiya is half tragic. Though 
the wish of "Pururavs and Urvasi is granted, it is but temporary. 
Their love is not sublime. It is out and out physical, as is revealed 
in the king’s ravings. The story can also be viewed as the fall and 
redemption of Urvasi. Urvasi’s fall from Heaven, a curse for 
lapse, is turned to the transient pleasure of the flesh. But strangely 
enough for her, her restoration to Heaven is made dependent on 
Pururavas beholding the face of his son born of her. The subtle 
implication on the birth of the son releasing his parents from bonds 
should not be missed. From the Maiavikagnimitra to the Vikra- 
morvasiya is the passage from gross love unconcerned with duty to 
love linked with an unconscious fulfilment of a duty, viz., begetting a 
son for the perpetuation of the line. 

The Kumarasambhava describes the Absolute Lord and the 
Mother of the Universe as the supreme Lovers. Their holy love 
being rendered holier in the fire of their penance to win each other, 
their union serves to fulfil the greatest need of the universe, to bring 
forth a son to protect the worlds from Taraka. How Kalidasa 
looked upon begetting a son as the supreme duty of every individual 
to maintain the traditions of the family through successive genera- 
tions is abundantly clear in the verse that speaks of Himavan’s 

marriage with Mena: — f&d^ 

i JTFtftaRiRi^qf ftfrrt'UFT 11 

The very title Kumarasambhava stresses the importance of the 
birth of a son. 

In the Raghuvamsa too the stress is on “Vamsa” which is con- 
stituted by a series of births. The great anxiety of the illustrious 
members of the Iksvaku line to fulfil this most sacred of duties is 
brought out in general in “ qsjjjzf It is repeated in des- 
cribing Dilipa as q^d^ | | The birth of 

Raghu releases Dilipa from his debt to the Manes: — 

“sROTTfWRTd; d^r 53% R *Fddld; ll The word Rna 

here instead of Dharma shows that it is an obligation. It is in 
keeping with the Vedic injunction: — SFdTd^ RT | 

Its appeal to Kalidasa is so great that the poet is not tired of advert- 
ing to it in a variety of ways. The Vedic exhortation to seek immor- 
tality by perpetuating oneself through his progeny STIRR 
JsRIRTfR adds strength to the injunction. While this ideal is touched 
upon in the other works of Kalidasa, it is the central theme of the 
Sakuntala. The love story there is but secondary. It serves to 
import colour to the ideal. As a handmaid to the fulfilment of the 
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most sacred of duties love acquires charm and sanctity at the hands 
of Kalidasa. 

The denouement in the Sakuntala is the realization of Dharma. 
In the process of achievement it is helped by Kama. The son Sar- 
vadamana is himself ArLha or “Vittam” as mentioned by Marica. 
It is only fitting that the Magnum Opus of the greatest of poets 
should be based on the highest of wordly Purusarthas. 

The seed of the plot is well laid in the words of the hermits: — 
“ gq^qgoTiqd II This, 

This read with a similar blessing pronounced on Raghu by Kautsa: — 
3^ qqd: f’Kfall shows what importance Kali- 

dasa attaches to the perpetuation of noble traditions of families. 
Soon things begin to occur in keeping with the words of the hermits. 
This reminds us of llhavabhuti’s statement: — 

qRRqfs gqiqfd || T he blessing for its realization requires a 

“Ksetra” and the subsequent scene provides this need. But in pre- 
senting Sakuntala, Kalidasa uses his skill in such a manner that 
one is overwhelmed for a moment by the charm of the situation, 
forgetting the theme. The very process of the king falling in love 
with Sakuntala is planned carefully, not merely because of the poet’s 
strict advocacy of rigorous social standards, but because it leads 
to a noble purpose. It is difficult to call it love at first sight. Were 
it so, argument and justification are out of place on the part of 
Dusyanta. The words:— qqiqq«TRfoj5ffq ^ 

TO d'dlfl dxdd: RTSISR” | — “qq ^T:” | 

“aiiqrTf^ dfri wkm Wi” I Show how hesitant the 

king feels at first and how happy he becomes on finding that he 
can marry her. Thus 'not merely is a “Ksetra” provided, but its 
worthiness too is shown. The love that arises gradually and deve- 
lopes is for making the union delightful and not a matter of lust. 
Having thus clearly indicated the theme, .Kalidasa builds up scenes 
of romance into which we lose ourselves easily. Then the poet 
pulls us up. 

In the third Act, Dusyanta, happy to find Sakuntala pining for 
him, promises her friends to treat her with love and honour. His 
words assume a significance of which he is not aware but which 
is quite clear to us. lie says: — | in 

qf q igqitRqqjl We know that the only way Sakun- 
tala can raise his family to eminence is by bringing forth a son who 
will make it glorious. In fact, the country itself gave up its old 
name and came to be called Bharata, after her son Bharata. Thus 
the king’s words take us back to the theme, from the intervening 
romance. It is noteworthy that the poet who did not hesitate to 
describe the pleasures of Siva and Parvati skips over not merely 
the union but also the marriage of Sakuntala and Dusyanta. Apart 
from dramatic convention, it shows that the union is not at all 
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important. It makes it clear that love is not the theme but that it 
is only subservient. This fact is reinforced by the revelation by 
Agni that Sakuntala is with child. 

“gaRfarftd 3^:| ^f| dqqf 5Pftftq||” 

(Sak— 4— 3). 

The word“Ahits|” emphasises the conception being strictly within 
the limits of Dharma. Kanva’s blessing too is, in the same manner 

appropriate:— “gd <qqfa %q ^qi^ll’’ The hermits 

bless Dusyanta that he will be the worthy father of a worthy son. 
Agni reiterates the same that Sakuntala and Dusyanta are becom- 
ing the parents of a worthy son. Here Kanva blesses Sakuntala 
that she will be the worthy mother of a worthy son. In these the 
plot is well knit. 

Acquisition of the status of an honoured wife to a noble hus- 
band is covetable. More so is it for a wife to become consciously 
absorbed in the joint duties of household life. Most so is it, then 
to become the mother of a worthy son. This sequence of importance 
is borne in mind by Kanva when he says : — 

“sqfeaRddt tol qfdWlfSl | 

apmfaRL ms ^ to m d <q ^ n” 

(4—18). That 

the supreme goal of life is “Santi”, after one has ensured the con- 
tinuance of the family is evident in his words: — “ ^qT f^iq 

mS tod i dto 

|| ” (4—19). 

In the fifth Act, Sarngarava, in communicating the message of 
Kanva tells Dusyanta “ cl%I^JTfq^^xqr qfd»IildT 
This implies that Sakuntala has already taken her rightful place 
by enabling Dusyanta to fulfil himself. Being in the grip of the 
curse of Durvasas, Dusyanta repudiates her. The preceptor sug- 
gests that Sakuntala’s claim could be proved or disproved by wait- 
ing till childbirth and seeing whether the child bears the marks of 
a king or an ascetic. The child should resolve the tangle. 

In the sixth Act, the king's memory returns at the sight of the 
restored ring. His remorse then is so full of love that we again 
miss the theme. Hence is the introduction of the report of Dhana- 
mitra’s death. The king then laments not so much the loss of 
Sakuntala as the loss of the child in her womb: — 

<¥fdi m qwftogir “;£r q^jqfqto 

WWfat to: tod r 

It is noteworthy that these are the thoughts of the 
king when his attention is diverted by the pranks of Matali to solicit 
his services for Indra. This fits in well with the development in the 
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final act viz., the king’s union with his son. Dusyanta’s penitence 
described in the sixth Act 'no doubt elevates his love for Sakuntala 
from its grossness. Hut more than that it is to prepare him for 
the union with his son. In other words, it is a preparation for the 
denouement. 

The clever design of the playwright in building up the first and 
the last Acts of the Sakuntala in such likeness and yet with so 
much difference is fascinating. In both there is gradualness of 
emotion and a process of ascertainment. At the very first sight of 
the boy Sarvadamana, the king exclaims: — 

fq r fq fa Slfd ? 

His love for the boy makes him almost jealous of people who have 
children of their own. The talisman which slips from the boy and 
which the king picks up unharmed reveals the king’s identity as 
the father of the boy. Dusyanta is overwhelmed. He says to him- 
self:— ^ This is just 

like the usual expression found in dramas before the *Hd^iqq 

“ ftvFfcI : fpwffcl \ ” This is a definite indication 

that the actual theme has ended. The reunion of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta, though drawn out at length and full of noble and pure 
love, does not have the charm of the union of the king and his son. 
Marica blesses the union of father, mother and son as a holy 

union fart fodd 3: (7—29). When the 

king says of the boy to the sage:— !” 

we are strongly reminded of the king’s promise to Sakuntala’s 
friends in the hermitage that Sakuntala would be the “Pratistha” 
of his family. Thus the plot w'hich begins with the benediction of 

the sages:— apty finds 

its fulfilment in the “Putrapti” in the last Act and is blessed by the 
great sage Marica. 

Dusyanta’s love for Sakuntala becomes ideal love because it 
is moral in its origin, purified in the fire of penitence and more than, 
that purposeful in providing the world with a mighty protector and 
an upholder of the glorious traditions of the Puruvamsa. 

The central theme of the Sakuntala is the realization of Dharma 
that is enjoined on every individual by the scripture. Kama or 
Srnyara is nol the theme, but it steps in to make the realization of 
Dharma delightful. 



SRNGARAHARAVALI, A NEW SRNGARASATAKA AND ITS 

AUTHOR SRIHARSA 


Dr. (Miss) Priyabala Shah M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt. (Paris) 
Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 

While examining the mss. in the library of Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha (Ahmedabad), I found one having the following colophon 
‘iti srisrinharsaviracita srngaraharavali samapatah (ta)\ 

The name of the author aroused my curiosity and so I under- 
took to study the same. Finding the work interesting, I thought of 
editing it. For that purpose I inquired from the curators of the 
several mss. libraries about other mss. of this work. I, however, 
did not succeed in getting any. As this mss. was on the whole very 
good and fairly correct, I prepared a press copy of the same. 
Acharya Shri Jinavijayaji, the Honorary Director of the Rajas- 
thana Puratattva Mandira, Jaipur, obliged me by accepting it for 
publication in the Rajasthana Sanskrit Series. 

The work consists of 101 verses with two more verses in Sarag- 
hara metre in the colophon. The little of the work is amply justified 
as far as its subject matter goes ; but it has only 101 verses and not 
108 as the title haravali would require. In fact, the work is a 
srngarsataka. 

The work opens with two mangala slokas in which the bless- 
ings of Makaradhvaja as Istadevata are invoked. Then it pro- 
ceeds with pictures of the beauty of women and the depiction of 
the passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the 
year, and of the joys of the fruition. Throughout the work the poet 
exhibits delicate observation of Nature with loving sympathy. He 
reveals the relation of the diverse moods of the seasons of the year 
to the moods of the lover and the beloved. 

The Srngaraharavali is essentially a collection of pictures of 
love and it differs from the work of Bhartrhari. Bhartrhari deals 
rather with general aspects of love and women as factors in life. 
Srngaraharavali paints the relation of lovers and takes no thought 
of other aspects of life. The love which Sriharsa likes is gay and 
high-spirited, one delighting in tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels, but 
ending in smiles; the poet hardly ever contemplates the utter dis- 
appearance of love; the maiden may be angry but she will relent, 
and she is angry indeed when her lover takes her too seriously. 

Comparing Srngaraharavali with similar other works in 
Sanskrit literature, I find that it is on the model of works like the 
Srngarasataka of Amaru or Amaruka. The Smgarasataka of 
Bhartrhari as noted above deals in a general way with the subject 
of amour', while this work, like the Amarusataka, depicts the amour 
more concretely through the mechanism of nayaka-nayika. 

Technically this work is a collection of muktakas in which 
each verse is complete in itself ; ' as Hemacandra says : ‘ekenac- 

11 
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chandasa vakyarthasamaptau muktakam. Yatha-Amarukasya 
srngarasate rasasyandino muktakah (Kavyanusasana Ad. 8 su. 
11). This is the anibaddha variety of kavya according to Bhamah. 
In this work there are 4 to 5 yugmas or more technically sandani- 
takas. 

In order to judge the literary quality of these muktaks, a few 
verses may be quoted here: ' 

Slo. 2: svargadapyatidurlabham karatalaprapta srikam parthivam 
Here the author says ordinarily a heavenly thing is more difficult 
to get than any earthly things but in this particular case the bliss of 
the earthly love is more difficult to get than even heaven. 

Slo. 4: kah sakhi sakhi yasya puspamabhavat puspayudhasya- 
yudham// chi'nne tatra cirannirayudhadasam dhatte sa cittesayah// 
Here the poet describes the pang of the arrow of the love which 
is so unbearable to the lady that he wants to find out the tree whose 
flower has become cupid’s arrow, so that she may uproot it. 

In Slo. 8 the young wife going to her father’s house sees her 
dear husband in the presence of the elders. So she is not able to 
give expression to the grief freely. So even though weeping since 
long, she has to smother her cry in her throat. 

Slo. 9 gives a dialogue between a lover and a friend of the 
beloved. The lover asks about his beloved of her friend. She 
answers that she is enjoying amorous sport. This naturally irri- 
tates the lover, who asks with whom she plays. The friend answers 
that she plays with him as he is constantly with her. In fact she 
is so much engrossed in him that she forgets her food, dress and 
decoration, constantly wears a bashful expression on account of her 
feeling of shame for her engrossment. 

In verses 42 and 43 the author compares the pearl necklace of 
the young lady to the Ganges, the darkish hair on the body (romali) 
is compared to Yamuna, while her speech is called Sarasvati 1 . All 
the three constitute in the Nayika, a tirtha; so she becomes sevya. 

In Slo. 46 there is a dialogue between an innocent girl des- 
cribing the manifestations of her budding youth as if they were 
the symptoms of some disease, and an elderly woman who reassures 
by saying that these things happen when one passes from child- 
hood to youth and that her lover would be the proper physician to 
cure the trouble. 

Slo. 68 is a complete Rupaka in which the young woman is 
compared to a river of love. Her beauty is water and her vilasa 
is 1 ahari and her moving eyes are the fish. 

In Slo. 70 the young lady is compared to a chariot. Her braid 
of hair is the whip, while her necklace is the reins. 

The text of the last verse is corrupt and the meaning of it 
obscure. The Smgaraharavali is compared to a pearl necklace. Just 
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as a hole in the pearl is made by piercing it with a fine instrument, 
similarly in this case of the pearl of a poem the instrument is ima- 
ginative sense. 


At the end of the ms. we find two slokas in the Sragdhava metre 
as said above. The first sloka describes the Nagara women of 
Vadanagara (N. Gujarat) carrying home on their heads water pots 
from its lake (which still exists and is known as sarmistha). In 
the second sloka, a cowherd woman is described as surpassing in her 
beauty, the divine damsel Ghrtachi. 

The normal metre in this work is Sardulavikridita. Harini, 
Vasantatilaka, Sikharini and Sragdhara, Malini and Vandakranta 
are also used in varying numbers. 

Now we come to the important question of authorship. The 
colophon clearly suggests that the name of the author is Sriharsa 
and not merely Ilarsa because it calls him Srisriharsa. The last 
verse reads in the ms. as follows: 

Unmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivara sanandamutkarsitah 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvarniguninim khelanmanobhumanim 
sriharsam suhrdam vibhusanakrte sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
yadgranthadvijam rajarociramalam srhgaraharavalim-/ 

As emended by me it reads thus: 

Unmilanmatiyantrasuksmavivaram sanandamutkarsitam 
prapyoccairvilasatsuvarniguninim khelanmanobhu- 
manim/ 

sriharsahs suhrdam vibhusanakrte sadvakyamuktaphalai- 
ragrathnad dvijarajarociramalam srngaraharavalim// 

Whether my emendation is correct or not the mention of the 
name of Sriharsa is beyond doubt clear. 

Now Sriharsa is a well-known name in Sanskrit literature. 
Several persons who might have lived centuries apart, have borne 
this name. In fact, we know at least two great Harsas: One the 
emperor Harsa of Kanouj (6th cent. A.D.) and the other Sriharsa 
(12th cent. A.D.) a great poet and Vedantist-the author of Naisadi- 
yacarita and Khandana-khandakhadya. Scholars have discovered 
several other Harsas also. Our problem is to find out whether 
Sriharsa of this work is a new find or one of the known Harsas. 

The colophon, and the last verse make it clear that the name 
of the author of Smgaraharavali is Sriharsa. This would incline 
one to identify him with Sriharsa the author of Naisadhiya. 

There is, however, one difficulty in taking the Srngaraharavali 
as a work of the author of Naisadhiya. In Naisadhiya the poet 
refers to his other works by name. Srngaraharavali does not find 
any mention in this connection. This absence of reference, how- 
ever, may be explained by saying that either the Srngaraharavali 
was ndt regarded as a work of such importance by the author as 
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to be mentioned along with hia major works or that it might have 
been a work of his later days when he might have relaxed from 
his scholastic pride. I think the former alternative more pro- 
bable. 

As however, in addition to the mention of the name, there is 
no further objective evidence, I tried to see if a' comparison of 
works gives some corroboration. 

A comparison of S.H. with the plays of Harsa of Kanouj leaves 
the impression that the author of the plays is not the author of the 
S.H. A comparison with N. does not give any definite objective 
clues which would lead us to identify the authors. 

There is one point, however, which may be, noted here. It is 
well known that Sriharsa in his N. uses many Desya words in their 
Sanskritized forms. Similarly the author of the S.H. also uses 
such words, e.g., Ghusrna* which is used by the author of N. also. 
There are other such words: Nirangika (slo. 12); Hamsaka 
(Slo. 82). In the second sloka of the footnote we find the words 
like vatsovali, cancukam, cira. 

If, however, my subjective impression gathered from a com- 
parison of S.H. and N. may be stated, I may say that I feel that the 
author of N. might have written this work in his early years to 
emulate Amarusataka. 

Taking all these points into consideration I am inclined to 
identify Sri Sriharsa of S.H. with the Sriharsa of N. instead of 
adding one more to the number of Harsas suggested by scholars. 

Whoever Sriharsa of S.H. may be the local colour of the Muk- 
takas reminds one of Maru and Gurjaradesa. Consider the follow- 
ing verses: Slo. 12 (Nirangika); Slo. 46 (Jambutaru); Slo. 73 
(Manjistha); Slo. 73 ( Patantenavrtya). 

The reference of Karnati in Slo. 30 can be explained as some- 
thing conventional because it is a sort of kavisamaya. 

If the proposed identification proves correct, we have one more 
work of good literary quality to the credit of the author of N. 
I must, however, say in conclusion that more evidence is neces- 
sary to settle the question finally** 


i Ghursna (slo. 59))- saffron : This is a word of rare occurrence. It is used by 
Kashmir poets. See Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacaritam-XI-I See also for unusual 
words, the vocabulary of Sriharsa given by Handuiqui. 

2. In the first additional verse after the Puspika 'nagaryyah svarnagauryo vada- 

nagarahhava are mentioned. This somehow connects the ms. with Vadanagara. 

Probably, the copy of the ms. might have been made at Vadanagara or its owner 
may have been a resident of that place. I mention this fact because Sriharsa 
the author of N. had a great vogue in Gujarat and the oldest commentaries on N. 
were written in Gujarat. So if S.H. is a work of the author of N. it would be 
no surprize, if its only known Ms. was copied at Vadanagara, % 



THE SONG OF HAMSAPADIKA 


by 

Dr. G. K. Bhat, M.A., Ph.D. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad 

The fifth act of Sakuntala opens with a song. As the curtain 
goes up, Dusyanta and his friend the Vidusaka are seen seated. 
From behind the curtain comes the strain of a melodious song float- 
ing on the air: 

Ahinava-mahu-loluvo tumam 

Taha paricumbia cuamanjarim/ 
Kamala-vasai-metta-nivvudo 

Mahuara, vimharidosi nam kaham|| 

Hamsapadika, one of the queens of Dusyanta, is singing the 
song. Her voice can be recognised. The song is sung scientifically. 
Its music enthralls the mind. However, Hamsapadika is not prac- 
tising music merely. The song is surcharged with emotion; and 
this fact does not escape the attention of Dusyanta. The Vidusaka 
digs at Dusyanta and asks him: “Did you understand the mean- 
ing of the song?” 

The meaning of Hamsapadika’s song is very plain: 

‘You are greedy for ever fresh honey; but having kissed the 
mango-blossom with such passion, you are now finding 
blissful happiness in the sheer company of a lotus; how 
could you forget the mango-blossom, 0 Bee?' 

Of course, Dusyanta has understood the meaning of the song. 
He turns to the Vidusak with a smile and says, “Once I loved this 
Hamsapadika passionately; but now I spend my time in the apart- 
ment of Vasumati ; and sc she is taunting me.” But Dusyanta is 
courteous; he immediately sends the Vidusaka to Hamsapadika in 
order to comfort her wounded heart. The Vidusaka is unwilling to 
go; he is afraid that the maids of Hamsapadika will overwhelm 
him, pull his hair, rain blows on him, and like an ascetic caught 
by the heavenly nymphs, he will have to give up all hope of libera- 
tion. Dusyanta waves these protests away and forces the Vidusaka 
to go to Hamsapadika. The incident is over. What must have 
been the intention of Kalidasa in putting this song? 

One dramatic purpose served by the song can obviously be 
seen: The Vidusaka is removed from the scene. The Fifth Act is 
mainly concerned with the repudiation of Sakuntala. Dusyanta has 
lost his memory as a result of the curse of Durvasas. He does not 
remember to have married Sakuntala; and if so, he cannot bring 
himself to accepting a woman who is a 'stranger' to him, especially 
when she is pregnant. Had the Vidusaka been present on this 
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occasion he would have reminded Dusyanta of his woodland love; 
and yet Dusyanta’s mind would have been blank as a result of the 
curse. And a situation which was morally very embarrassing would 
inevitably have resulted ; because whereas the Vidusaka’s remember- 
ing the love affair would have lent support to Sakuntala’s conten- 
tion, while the King’s failure to recollect anything would have 
appeared as downright meanness. The repudiation , of Sakuntala 
is based on Dusyanta’s loss of memory and on the inability of 
Sakuntala to produce a tangible sign of recognition. On this 
background Dusyanta’s attitude will appear to be perfectly moral; 
for, his statements proceed from a genuine conviction that he could 
never have been connected with this strange woman. At the same 
time, Sakuntala was, from her own point of view, manifestly above 
suspicion. The meeting between Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the 
Fifth Act is thus a clash of ‘two rights’. It is this element that 
makes the conflict so terrific and tragic; and it upsets the emotional 
balance of both the parties. For this exciting dramatic effect as 
well as for the terrible consequence to which the situation leads, it 
was artistically necessary that both Dusyanta and Sakuntala were 
confident of their own moral positions. The opposition of the 
Vidusaka would have disturbed the perfect balance of this poignant 
situation and made Dusyanta’s own defence ridiculous. It was 
therefore of great importance that the Vidusaka was not present 
on the scene when Sakuntala arrived. The song of Hamsapadika 
provides a natural excuse for keeping the Vidusaka away from the 
scene of repudiation and thereby removing the threat of moral 
embarrassment, which would have been so damaging to the charac- 
ter of Dusyanta. 

This however is an obvious and an external consequence of 
the song. Its subtle significance is psychological. The delicacy of 
Kalidasa’s art consists in the suggestion of the consequences on the 
subjective side. 

In turning from the Fourth to the Fifth Act, we are entering 
into a new atmosphere. The innocent, sensitive and peaceful at- 
mosphere of the penance-grove has now been replaced by the aristo- 
cratic, indifferent and distressed atmosphere of the palace-life. The 
Nature which responds to human sentiments by the voice of the 
cuckoo is absent here ; nor is there the philosophic melancholy which 
can console the parental sadness at the departure of a beloved 
daughter. On the contrary, there are bees here that wander in 
search of fresh honey ; there are hearts that burn with the anguish 
of unsatisfied love; there is uncontrollabe passion; the distress and 
the suffering of the agonised mind. The song of Hamsapadika is 
as it were an inauguration of this new and strange atmosphere. 

The reader naturally senses the suggestive sadness of this 
atmosphere. What is going to happen to the simple and innocent 
girl from the woodland in this new atmosphere of estranged love? 
As this dreaded doubt dawns on the mind, we recall the dig that 
the Vidusaka had given to Dusyanta. It is plain therefore that 
the song of Hamsapadika is equivocal : The allusion to the bee, the 
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mango-blosom and the lotus in the song appear to be too obvious to 
be mistaken even by the so-called dull-headed Vidusaka. Dusyanta 
must have wandered like a bee in the garden of life; he met an 
innocent Hamsapadika whose youth was opening like a mango- 
blossom; out of passion he tasted the honeyed pleasure in her 
company; he installed her in his harem and left with her a 
memory of passionate love that could not be forgotten. But now 
this bee has sauntered away in search of fresh honey; he has 
turned to the lotus-like Vasumati and has apparently forgotten 
Hamsapadika, the mango-blossom. The agony of the broken heart 
of the young blossom is voiced in Hamsapadika’s song. Does the 
bee remember? 

But the song is not only a reflection of Hamsapadika’s heart; 
the simple and loyal heart of Sakuntala seems to be speaking to us 
through this song. Sakuntala has left the penance-grove with her 
heart heavy with sorrow; she is overwhelmed with the sense of 
separation; there is unexpressed hope in her mind about her new 
home; but there is also nervous fear. As thus Sakuntala arrives 
at the threshold of Dusyanta’s palace, we too seem to catch her 
fear; for the suggestion in Hamsapadika’s song has given us a 
shock. Is Dusyanta really like a bee? If the mango-blossom like 
Hamsapadika were to be callously neglected, will this new blossom, 
namely Sakuntala, meet with similar fate? The reaction of Dusyanta 
to Hamsapadika’s song gives us another shock. The song has 
created an inexpressible yearning in Dusyanta’s mind, but there is 
no consciousness of a ‘separation from the beloved ’. 2 Whatever little 
hope the anxious reader may have entertained is smashed by this 
remark of Dusyanta. It is a Warning and a suggestion: The re- 
pudiation of Sakuntala that follows is foreshadowed by Hamsa- 
padika’s song. The song is thus a symbol. 

However it is very necessary to analyse the implications of this 
symbolic song, especially as they reflect the character of Dusyanta. 
The song apparently represents Dusyanta as a bee, full of passion 
but callous. This is the verdict of all the critics too. They picture 
Dusyanta as a selfish bee, hasty and passionate and enraptured by 
the prospect of sweet honey only. The confession of Hamsapadika 
seems to strengthen this impression. The transformation that takes 
place in the psychological life of Dusyanta starts, according to these 
critics, from the Sixth Act, when with the recollection of Sakuntala. 
his mind is tortured by the blunder he had committed in repudiat- 
ing hig. lawfully wedded wife. 

However, if Kalidasa intended to represent Dusyanta really in 
these colours it will be difficult to harmonise some facts given, in 
the play. If Dusyanta were like a bee by nature and if turning 
from Hamsapadika to Vasumati he were not to feel any genuine 
pinch of conscience, then he could as well reject Sakuntala for still 

(2) Read: — (3TRWRTJ0 3 m ***«mPK*H 

I ’ Act V. 
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a new-found love. But then, why does he experience an unaccounta- 
ble yearning and talk of ‘loves in previous lives 3 This surely is 
not the way a honey-mad bee would behave, and especially when 
fresh honey could be had for a song. Further, what particular 
purpose is served by the solemn machinery of the curse and by 
making the repudiation a direct result of it? Does the pleasure- 
loving bee require any excuse to discard one flower and go to 
another? These considerations are very vital to the proper under- 
standing of Kalidasa’s version of the Sakuntala story. The ultimate 
picture of noble love a'nd of permanent union that Kalidasa paints 
would be certainly lop-sided if one of the partners of love, namely 
Sakuntala were perfectly noble and innocent and the other, namely 
Dusyanta, were a passionate but unsteady lover devoid of a serious 
purpose in life. A noble love that develops into a permanent union 
surely ought to be a sincere mutual love. 

Now, Kalidasa has touched in a number of places the noble 
shades in the character of Dusyanta. The most important of these 
however concerns the love-life of Dusyanta. It is a very pertinent 
qiustion whether Dusyanta is really an unsteady lover, selfish like 
a bee. I am afraid that the answer which Kalidasa has pro- 
vided in his play to this question would go against the common 
verdict of the critics. 

Kalidasa cannot help the fact that Dusyanta is polygamous. 
The story that Kalidasa has selected for his drama and especially 
the setting he has provided for it make polygamy an inevitable 
social fact. Leave aside Dusyanta; the entire artistocracy of that 
social period practised polygamy, and the case of Dhanamitra, who 
carried a flourishing maritime trade, cited in the Sixth Act, is an 
instance in point. In the particular social atmosphere it was un- 
avoidable that a rich person was prone to a polygamous and there- 
fore perhaps to a varied love-life. Dusyanta moreover has the 
temperament and passion of an artist who loves beauty . 4 To say 
therefore that he was averse to the pleasures of love would be 
unrealistic and contrary to human nature. Dusyanta has certainly 
indulged in the sport of love and perhaps the episode of Hamsa- 
padika is a peep into this aspect of Dusyanta’s life. But what is 
of utmost significance is to understand that, even in the lives of 
men of the type of Dusyanta, who have roamed like a bee from 
flower to flower in the garden of life, a situation arises and a 
turning-point comes which make these care-free wanderers pause 
and look inside their own hearts. They seem to grasp as it were 
in a flash the profound significance of love. Their attitude im- 
mediately becomes grave and serious and a transformation takes 
place in their lives. Such a transformation is not unnatural and is 

(3) cf. Act V. v. 2, and esp. *raf**TOl*r 

II * 

(4) cf, Dusyanta's appreciation of Tapovana life I. 14, 15: of the loveliness 

of the Asrama girls ; q vpsrrert his confession, I- 17; also I. 20, 
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vouched for by the facts of human psychology. I feel that Dusy- 
anta has already gone through a psychological transformation, and 
that Kalidasa has indicated it in this drama by select subtle 
suggestions. 

The most important suggestion in this regard is the fact that 
Dusyanta ha3 no son. It is probable that this fact is not a matter 
of private sorrow merely ; it means that there is no successor to the 
vast royal riches and the powerful empire that Dusyanta has built 
up during his career by dint of his personal prowess. It is quite 
possible that it is in view of this larger aspect that Kalidasa has 
harped on the ‘childlessness’ of Dusyanta. The blessing that the 
ascetics confer on Dusyanta, in Act I, is that he may obtain a son. 5 
It implies not only the wish that the serious gap in the private life 
of Dusyanta may be filled; it is also a wish that the spiritual duty 
of the king to protect the religious life of his own people may not 
suddenly come to naught for want of a royal successor. When the 
Vidusaka is sent back to the capital, in Act II, along with the army 
and the royal paraphernalia he boasts, “I have now become the Heir- 
apparent.” 8 This casual remark conceals the personal tragedy of 
Dusyanta: How otherwise could the stupid Vidusaka usurp, may be 
in joke, the title of ‘Yuvaraja’? The poor old mother of Dusyanta 
is wearying herself by the observance of vows with the sole hope of 
securing the continuance of the family line. 7 Dusyanta is keeping 
himself busy with the round of his onerous duties, 8 apparently un- 
concerned about this serious void in his life; but the fact must be 
continuously present in his sub-conscious mind: When the case of 
Dhanamitra forces the dread reality on his conscious mind, Dusyanta, 
the mighty hero of many an uncommon battle, collapses into a 
swoon." That this pillar of strength should crack before our very 
eyes is not a cheap melodrama intended for a theatrical effect of 
pathos. It only shows that when the awareness of the void of 
childessness reached the level of consciousness, even the mighty life- 
force of Dusyanta could not endure the blow. It is this conscious- 
ness that could check the irresponsible search for mere pleasures 
and force any man turn within for a real search for happiness. 
This was what had happened in the life of Dusyanta. The signi- 
ficance which Kalidasa attaches to this perfectly human emotion 
should be clearly realised. The suggestive but eloquent indications 
that the dramatist has given in the play, along with the picture of 
Dusyanta melting under the rush of parental love, in Act VII,' * 

(5) cf. I. 12 : ‘ gif tpEFTfafT II » 

(£) cf. ‘ gwafT f*? 1 7 

(7) cf. The message which Karabhaka brings from Dus/anta’s mother: 

‘ en*rrf*rf*r gmfrwHft sftsrfcr i ’ Act li. 

(8) See, Act V, verses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

(9) See, Act VI, 25, and the following stage-direction, * * 

(10) cf. ‘ ft g tag ^ ^ nff: i ’ and verse 17 
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leave no doubt that Kalidasa’s Dusyanta is already a transformed 
man. If it were not so, and if the loss of the beautiful Sakuntala 
and the Consequent sense of repentence alone had transformed the 
bee-like attitude of Dusyanta, the refrain of Dusyanta’s suffering 
occurring in the sixth act would at best be melodramatic in the 
right literary tradition. What is more, it will inevitably lead us 
to suspect that Sakuntala may become another Harfisapadika one 
day. Such a suspicion will not be unnatural if Dusyanta of the 
first five Acts were taken to be a selfish pleasure — seeker, and the 
transformation in his nature were traced to the influence of repent- 
ence in the sixth Act only. And such a suspicion is apt to destroy 
the higher values of life in Sakuntala. 

It is essential for aesthetic criticism that the character and 
romance of Dusyanta are judged from the angle which the drama- 
tist himself has provided. It is an incorrect moral approach, based 
on considerations which do not belong to Kalidasa’s times, that has, 
in my opinion, led to the misunderstanding of the character of 
Dusyanta. It is necessary to remember that the gallant approaches 
of Dusyanta, in Act 1, originate in the first instance out of his 
keen and sensitive appreciation of beauty; for, Dusyanta is a lover 
of beauty." When his appreciation of Sakuntala’s beauty turns 
unconsciously into a desire for possession — psychologically, a 
natural and legitimate desire — Dusyanta is already considering 
Sakuntala as a prospective wife. 12 There is neither the irresponsi- 
ble desire for a mere gratification of the senses, nor the passionate 
rush for a rash and illegal possession. Will it then be too much to 
say that the subconscious sense of the void in life must have 
moulded, of course unawares, Dusyanta’s desire and given his 
unexpected passion a seriousness of purpose? Already the ascetics 
of the Tapovana had blessed Dusyanta with the blessing of a son. 
The incorporeal voice, in the fourth act, predicts that a son will 
be born to Sakuntala. 1:1 The suggestions in these allusions are 
irresistible. 

The song of Hamsapadika must now be interpreted in the 
light of these suggestions. It is not surprising that Hamsapadika 
dubs Dusyanta as a bee, as no one else in this drama does. She is 
singing a wailful song of her wounded heart. How could she see 
beyond herself? And how could she understand the deeper motive 
why her ‘bee’ had turned to the lotus from the fresh mango-blossom? 
She was incapable of relating, in her self-centred sorrow, that a 
subconscious revolution had changed Dusyanta’s nature; so that the 
attractive ‘blossom’ had lost its significance for him, and that his 
soul was yearning unconsciously for the mellow ‘fruit’. Unable to 
fathom the depth of Dusyanta’s desire, she takes him to be a 
callous bee. But a careful examination of the symbol that the 
dramatist has used in the song should reveal the inner motive of 

(11) See, the references quoted under foot-note (4). 

(12) cf. I. 22, * » etc. 

(13) Read : * i 

Act IV— 4. 
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Dusyanta’s attitude. The ‘mango-blossom’ is a symbol of the advent 
of spring, of budding youth. On the contrary, the ‘lotus’ suggests 
the mature growth, adult liie. Hamsapadika is a girl in blossoming 
youth; Vasumati is a mature lady. Hamsapadika is referred to 
in the play by the formal honorific title, tatrabhavati, which as 
Dusyanta’s queen was due to her ; but Vasumati is addressed as 
‘devi’ a title which the crowned queen alone deserves. These titles 
are obviously indicative of their respective ages as of their posi- 
tions. And so, if Dusyanta were a selfish pleasure-seeker, running 
merely after the gratification of his passion, he ought to have 
spent his leisure in the apartment of Hamsapadika, enjoying the 
beauty of bursting youth, the fresh loveliness of the mango-blossom. 
But Dusyanta has turned his back on the tingling pleasure of a 
hot ‘kiss’; he has, on the contrary, turned towards the cool and 
mellow ‘lotus’; it is a pleasure of mere company (‘va-xati ’) ; but 
living in Vasumati’s apartment gives Dusyanta the highest pleasure 
(‘ nirvrti ’). This is Hamsapadika’s own confession. That Dusyanta 
should turn away from the intoxicating pleasures of youthful 
enjoyment and prefer the quite solace of mature company is a 
mystery to Hamsapadika. She is hurt by this preference of Dusy- 
anta. But just as the pride of her youth makes her incapable of 
bearing this humiliation, it is equally responsible for her failure to 
understand the motive behind this change of attitude. We do feel 
sorry for Hamsapadika and sympathise with her. But does that 
give us any justification for misunderstanding Dusyanta’s character 
and behaviour? Do we want to commit the same youthful error 
which Hamsapadika did in her blindness and sorrow? 

The song of Hamsapadika is thus one more subtle, and perhaps 
a very significant, suggestion through which the dramatist reveals 
the psychological transformation of Dusyanta. The neglect of 
Hamsapadika is not due to the bee-like, selfish temperament of 
Dusyanta ; it is the unconscious reaction of a sub-conscious frustra- 
tion, a frustration that has created a tragic void in the life of 
Dusyanta. On this background alone can we properly understand 
the unaccountable restlessness that Dusyanta experiences by hear- 
ing the song. If the final meeting of Dusyanta and Sakuntala is a 
permanent union of two loving hearts, it necessarily presupposes a ( 
complete transformation; and such a transformation can not be 
the result of mere separation and suffering. It is therefore neces- 
sary to admit, on the strength of the textual evidence, that Kalidasa 
conceived his Dusyanta as a transformed lover from the beginning 
of his story. Thus considered, the song of Hamsapadika is a 
poetic symbol of Dusyanta’s psychological transformation. 



TIIE RELATIVE POSITION OF DANDIN AND BHAMAHA IN 
THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS 

by 

Bhava Deva Jha, M.A., 

Research Scholar, Mithila Institute, Darbhanga 

In this paper I have made an humble attempt to show, on the 
basis of a fresh finding, that Dandin can, in no case, be brought to 
a period later than Bhamaha. A lot of controversy has been ensu- 
ing for settling the priority of one to the other. Dr. A. Shankaran 
has rightly remarked that no definite data are yet forthcoming to 
solve the problem. 

Mr. K. B. Pathak said in hi's Introduction to Kaviraja Marga 
that Bhamaha is prior to Dandin. But Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar 
went to prove that the reverse is the case. He observed that a close 
comparison of the works of Dandin and Bhamaha has enabled him 
to collect several cumulative evidences in favour of his contention 
that Bhamaha should be placed after Dandin. For he maintains 
that Bhamaha’s work is full of criticisms against the views of his 
predecessors and most of them are unmistakably aimed at Dandin 2 . 

But Mr. Narasimhiengar found his arguments strongly refuted 
by Mr. K. P. Trivcdi and many others.'* I, however, do not like to 
encumber this short article with the statements of all the views 
held either against or in favour of Dandin’s priority. For Dr. 
Kane has collected the arguments on either side and scrutinizing 
all such views with admirable impartiality declares himself in 
favour of Dandin’s priority over Bhamaha. He holds that the rea- 
sons so far assigned for Dandin’s priority are far more weighty 
(though ’not thoroughly decisive) than those assigned for Bhamaha’s 
priority . 4 It is, however, up to us to agree or disagree with his 
view. But on the basis of what we have been able to find out, we 
can assert that Dr. Kane is justified in arriving at the aforesaid 
conclusion. I, however want to add a few words to what has been 
stated so far, which will go to ascertain that there is no doubt that 
Dandin flourished before Bhamaha. 


Bhamaha in his Kavyalamkara often refers to his predecessors 
and at times quotes them even by name. We come across the 


1, Mr. Pathak seems to have changed his earlier view later on as stated by 
Dr. Kane in his History of S. K. Poetics. See p. 96. 

a Vide the article “Bhamaha the Rhetorioian ” in the J. R, A. S., July 1905. 
PP- 536-37- 

8. See Kane’s History of SK. Poetics. P. 96. 

4 , Ibid. P. 108 
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following couplet in which Rama Sharma is mentioned along with 
his work named ‘Achutottara’. 

qtf^r m |to II ’ K. AL. II. 19- 

And in some other context we find a complete verse of Rama 
Sharma 1 quoted by Bhamaha which is evidently from Achutottara 
wherein, as the name itself suggests, the poetic figures seem to have 
been exemplified in the garb of the poetic-description of the later- 
life ( uttaracharita) of Shri Krishna. 

Moreover it is gratifying to note that the discovery of the 
Avanti Sundari Katha of Dandin has lent us a helping hand, so to 
say, when we have been stumbling on the way to find out the exact 
solution of our problem at hand. A Ms. of the work was discovered 
by the Curator of the Madras Oriental Mss. Library and was first 
published by Mr. R. K. Kavi in 1924 under the Daksina Bharati 
Series. It is evident from the said Ms. that it was written by 
Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarsa. There we find express men- 
tion of a certain Ramasharma as one of the friends of Dandin. 
Prof. R. K. Kavi, in his paper on the “Avanti Sundari Katha of 
Dandi”, alludes to the fact that Dandin had as his friends several 
Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar and among them was Rama- 
sarma, the son of the military commander of the Pallavas 2 . 

That Rama Sharma had some Alankara work to his credit is 
proved by a reference made by Acharya. 

Sangha Raksita in his Subodhalankara, a Pali work on 
Rhetoric : 

^ II ’ 

On scrutiny we find that Acharya Sangha Raksita in this work 
closely follows Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, with this difference only that 
his examples relate to Buddhism wherever Dandin touches the 
Hindu religion and he selects examples relating to ‘Santa Rasa’ 
wherever Dandin has erotic verses. It shows that Dandin and 
Rama Sharma had identical views with regard to the Alamkara- 
Sastra. 

All this, therefore, may safely lead us to conclude that Dandin, 
who made friendship with scholars and poets of great renown had 
Rama Sharma the same Alamkarika as his friend whom Bhamaha 
seertis to keep in view while referring to the work Achutottara. 

If this be the case, the theory of Mr. Trivedi and many others 
who place Bhamaha before Dandin proves no longer tenable. For 
on the evidence of what we have seen so far, the priority of Dandin 
to Bhamaha is settled beyond any doubt. 

i Vide Kavyalamkara Cnapter II, SI. 58, 

x See the Proceedings and Transaction! of the Second Oriental Conference, 
Calcutta, 192*. Page 193. 



JAYADEVA— WHO IS HE? 

by 

SlDDHESHWAR IIOTA, M. A. A. S. YOTISH ACHARYA. 

Principal, Sadashiva Sanskrit College, Ptri. 

Jayadeva is one of the most celebrated and popular poets in 
Sanskrit. His soul — stirring compositions have inspired may 
mystics and devotees. 

It is widely held that Jayadeva was born at Ke'ndubilwa 
(Kenduli) on the bank of the river Ajaya in the Birbhum district of 
of Bengal, that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Vambadebi, and that 
he was the court-poet of Lakshman Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengal 1 . 
But Mr. R. C. Majumdar and Mr. Jagabandhu Singh differ from this 
view of Bengali Historians and scholars and savants like Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Edvin Arnold, Mr. Lassen and Mr. Peterson and main- 
tain that tradition has preserved a verse to be a part of an inscrip- 
tion according to which Jayadeva was with Gobardhan, Sarana, 
Umapati, and Kaviraj, attached to the court of one Lakshmana 
Sen.” 2 Mr. R. C. Majumdar adds. “Each and every event of Jaya- 
deva’s life as depicted by Navaji, Chakradutta Mahipati and Ramdas 
of Orissa in their life story of Jayadeva was so to say, interwoven 
with Lord J agannath and the Emperor of Orissa. The events can not 
be ignored as legends as claimed by some wrters.” Mr. Jaga- 
bandhu Singh, a prominent pleader of Orissa, remarks, “Jayadeva 
is a poet of Orissa and was born at Kendubilwa (Kenduli) in the 
Puri district and an Oriya Brahmin.” 3 

In the face of these two divergent views, one asks: Is Jaya- 
deva a court-poet of Lakshmana Sen, the Vaidya king of Bengal or 
of the Utkal Kings? 

Madala Panji (Palm-leaf records), the Orissan Chronicle, pro- 
vides concrete records of Lord Jagann&th and Ekajata-Kamadeva 
who was a Vaishaba and reigned from 1144 to 1150 A.D. 4 and never 
took his daily food without hearing musical notes of Gitagovinda 5 . 
King Ekajata Kamdeva became a favourite disciple of Jayadeva 
and built temples to encourage the Vaisnaba cult in his own king- 
dom particularly at Madhupur Patana situated in the Chudangasahi 
of Puri city. He is more connected with many valuable gifts to 
Vaisnabas, as this fact is revealed from the copper-plate grahts dis- 
covered at Puri and Kendupatana. 3 These facts clearly bear testi- 


1 Dr. M. K. Chaiiar's History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 337. 

2 Gobardhanaecha sarano jayadeva umapatih, Kabirajascha ratnanisambitou 
lakshmansaya. cha: -Birabhuma Bibarana and Bachapallabayatyumapatiha- 
rah sandarbhasudhigiram, etc. : -Gitagovinda. 

3. Prachina Utkal of Jagabandhu Singh, p. 58. 

4. Eraja bada Vaiantb acharana kalc-Madalapanji (Published). 

5. Records from Madala Panji. (Unpublished). 

0, R. D. Banerjec's History of Orissa, p. 254. 
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raony to the popularity of Jayadeva both as a poet and as a religious 
guru of King Kandaewa (1144-1150). 

Moreover the work “Avinabagitagovinda” of Rajaraja II 
(115-1154 A.D.) alias Purusottama Deva, also known as Madan 
Mohan, it is believed, was introduced by Purusottama Deva in place 
of Jayadeva’^ Gitagovinda because Jayadeva has in his Dasavatara- 
stotra regarded Buddha as an incarnation of Vishna. Balarama, 
Achyutananda Pratapa and other literary giants invoked Lord 
Jagannath as a Buddha as the notion was extremely popular among 
the followers and supporters of Bajrajana School of Orissan Vais- 
navism. Jayadeva was disliked by the Brahmins and other Saivites 
of the period for regarding Buddha as an avatar of Hari; so Abhi- 
navagitagovinda was sung in the Jagannath temple out of dire 
'necessity to satisfy some sections of the people of Orissa; but such 
an action wounded the inner sentiments of Vaisnavas of the time 
and there was agitation against this innovation with a demand 
for reciting Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda before the Lord Jagannath. 
This struggle ended with compromise effected by the Lord Jagan- 
nath between the king and the poet. Later, however, Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva was re-introduced in the temple as before. Ramadasa 
in his Dardhyatabhakti Rasamrta 2 , the Nirnayasagara edition of 
Gitagovinda* and Chandradutta in his Bhaktamala* have narrated 
these facts. As a result of the divine compromise between the two 
devotees of the Lord Jagannath, each chapter of Gitagovinda con- 
sists of a beautiful verse of the Abhinavagitagovinda of the king 
Purusottam and this fact is again supported by Kavicharita in 


1 Javacieva’s Dasavatarastotram, Gitagovinda 11, 9. 

2 Suvila akasa bathana, To grantha kali mun grahana. 

Dwadasasarga parimana, Jayadevara grantha jana. 

Barasagara adye tora, Rahiba barasloka tara. 

Rajahoina ethe tosa, Gamila apana uasa.-Dardhyatabhaktirasamrta. 

3 Itliam kclitati bihrutya jamunakula samam, radhaya. 

Tadromabali mauktikabali vuge benibhramam bibhrati. 

Tatrahladi kuchapratyagafalayorlipsabato hastayorbyaparah purusotta- 
masya dadatu sphitam mudarn sampadam. Gitagovinda. 

4 Punarbakshyami tasyibacharitam paramabdbhutam. 

Jayadevasya biprasya Gitagovindasambham. 

Ekadagitagovindam srutwa rajatiharsatah. 

Nijagrc sthapayitwa tatkabyam tadrusamebaegha. 

Swayam nirmaya bidwadbhyo dadabangyam nrupah punah. 

Adyarambhya mameitadbei Gitagovindanamakam. 

Prathyatam giaytam sarberanyatha dandabhagbhabet. 
ltvangyapya dwitiyam tadgitagovindanamakam. 

Prakhyapayamasa nrupah kabyam swakrutamebacha. 

Jayadcvakrutou koepi najagou nrupasasanat. 


Parantu raatkrutenayam yatha tusyati Keshabah. 
Na tatha twat kruteneti parikshya kriyatamiha. 


Rajarha Jayadevacha je chanye tatiabci dwijah. 

Agrc sthitwa khsanam tatrodbasritam swayamebahi. 
Kapatam mandire yauh sarbe rajapurasarah. CH. 40. 
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Marathi and Alankarasekhara of Keshaba Mishra of the 16th Cen- 
tury A.D. 1 2 . 

From these direct evidences it is to be concluded that the Utkal 
king, Purusottama Deva, was distinctly mentioned in the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva, who by the time has obtained high esteem as 
a court-poet of Ekajata Kamadeva. 3 The salient features of poetic 
excellences of Gitagovinda which has created an epoch of the Bhakti 
cult have been enacted also in the characters and inscriptions 
granted by Kavi Narasingha, Kapilendra and Prataparudra Deva.' 
Besides this the inscription on the leftside reveals the record of 
accepting Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda sung daily before the Lord Jagan- 
nath as a routine work after His Badasinharabesa 4 : and this prac- 
tice is still observed in the Jagannath temple. 

The idea of attributing Jayadeva to the court of Lakshmana 
Sen, the Vaidya king of Vanga, by Bengali scholars and historians 
is quite spurious on the ground that the Sakti religion was more 
powerful during his reign. People of his country were very much 
fond of Tantrism and as a result they observed the Agama cult 
and took Panchmakaras which later on gradually influenced the 
Vaisnavism of Bengal. To enable then the degenerated societies, 
Halayudha, the royal and learned Pandit in the court of the king 
Lakshman Sen, wrote ‘Matsya Sukta’. If Jayadeva were in the 
court of Lakshmana Sen, it would have been quite possible to men- 
tion such a learned scholar Halayudha, who influenced greatly the 
mass of Bengal; but on the other hand neither Halayudha nor Jaya- 
deva had mentioned names of each other, though Jayadeva narrated 
much about Acharya Gobardhana, a Brahmin of Utkal. 

Gitagovinda exerted a great influence both in form and matter 
on Roy Ramanada of the 15th and 16th century A.D. as can be 
found in his Jagannathaballava Natakam; on Banamali of the 15th 
century A.D. as seen in his Krisnalilamruta in Sanskrit (unpub- 
lished); on Jatindra Raghunath of Puri in the 17th Century A.D. 
as in his Mukundabilasa in Sanskrit (unpublished); on Dharanid- 
hara Das and Sadananda Kabisurya of the 17th century A.D. as 
seen in their Gitagovindas in Oriya. The Gita Govinda of Uddhaba 
Das of the 16th century A.D. and the works of other Oriya poets 
also, have been inflenced by Jayadeva. Debadurlabha Das of the 16th 
century A.D. in his Rahasyamanjari and Dinakrusna Das of 
the 17th and the 18th century A.D. in his Amrutasagara and Pindika 
Srichandana of the 17th century A.D. in his Vasantarasa have 
greatly adopted the subject-matter, the manner of narration and 
even the sweet and sonorous language of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. 

Sisusankara’s Ushabhilasa (1555 A.D.), is quite identical with 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and displays the enchanting scenery, the 

1 Prakpratyak pruthibivrutoh parisadi prakhyatasainkyabatah, (1-10). 

Mahanavadbhutatarkakarkasataya bichchidya bidyamadam. 

Yc ke pyutkalabhupate taba sabhasambhabita panditah. 

Patram srijayadevapanditakabistanmurdhni binyasyati. 

2 Prachina Gadyapadyadarsa ed. by Mr. A. B. Mahan ty, 

3 Vaisnavism in Orissa pp. 42-pp. 43, 

4 Prachina Utkal by Jagabandhu Sin Singh. 
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ornamental expression, overflowing music and amorous love of 
Radha and Krusna with a slight difference in name of the hero and 
heroine as well as the mode of expression and sweet language. Usa, 
the daughter of Banasura, and Aniruddha, the grandson of Sri 
Krusna, fell in love with each other. The vernal beauty is conducive 
to love and the melody, raga and tala of the songs are quite in keep- 
ing with the entertaining mood of the lover. 

The ideas in Ushabllasa ch III, 14-20 bear a close resemblance 
to Gitagovinda Ch. I. 3-32. Anirudha repented very much for his 
illicit amorous connection and sought pardon of Usa, and the same 
method of satisfying Radha is accepted and narrated picturesquely 
in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. 

Both Gitagovinda and Usabhilasa are love lyrics in praise of 
Lord Sri Krusna. Love as narrated is divine but purely sensible 
with the estrangement of lovers and their final reconciliation. Com- 
pare Usabhilase Ch. VII, 5, 15-16, 41-45 and Gitagovinda Ch. X, 3-4 
for justification. 

The ennobling influence and overwhelming popularity of Jaya- 
deva’s Gitagovinda in every nook and corner of Utkal even from 
the beginning of the 16th Century A.D. onward is thus clear. Clearly 
it must have taken at least 150 to 200 years to achieve such a level 
of popularity. 

This conclusion is further testified by various palmleaf mss. 
found in different parts of Orissa along with the Bhagabatagadis 
in the houses. Bamadeba Mishra wrote a short commentary in 
Sanskrit with an attractive and true transalation of original texts 
with various readings of Gitagovinda. So far as I know another 
anonymous prose translation also exists. Numerous Oriya poets 1 
have made successful renderings of the same volume into Oriya 
language and referred to him too in their original works. People 
of Utkal were much familiar with Jayadeva like Jagannatha, the 
author of Bhagabata; but none in Bengal seems to be acquainted 
with him. Birabhumbibarana has 2 rightly remarked, “We have 
come across some works written on Jayadeva by Bengali writers 
but none of them have given any reference to any event before the 
time of Chaitanya.” Jayadevacharitam of Banamalidasa, written 
in Bengali and published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, is sup- 
posed to have been composed in the 17th Century A.D. The publi- 
cation was made only out of one manuscript as no other mss. of the 
same could be found in any place of Bengal. It does not mention 
at all the life-history of Jayadeva — not even the most interesting 
events which occurred in relation to either the Lord Jagannath or 
the Gajapati Emperor of Orissa. A ludicrous account Jayadeva's 


1 Gitagovinda by Dharanidhara Das of the 17th .Century A.D. 

(a) Rasabaridhi by Brundabana Das of the 15th. Century A.D. 

(b) Gitagovinda by Uddhaba Das of the i6th< Century A.D. 

(c) Gitagovnida by Trilochan Das of the 17th. Century A.D. 

(d) Gitagovinda by Sadananda Kavisurya of the 17th. Century A.D, 

2 Birabhum Bibarana; — pp, a to (Foot-note). 
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marriage with Padmavati contained in Bemalai shows how it is 
unacquinanted even with significant events in his life. 

Viswanath Kaviraja 1 (1190 A.D. 1250 A.D.) the Sandhibi- 
grahika in the royal court of Raja Narasingha Deva, has quoted 
a sloke from Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda and discussed the poetic 
qualities in his Sahitya Darpana. This clearly certifies that Jaya- 
deva was prior to him and a man of Orissa, because Viswanath 
had adorned the court of Raja Narasingha Deva whose predecessors 
nad devoted themselves to cultural and architectural pursuits. 

Scholars of the East and the West like Sir W. Jones, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. Lassen and others have based their conclusions on the 
nativity of Jayadeva mainly on the sloka, 

Bachah pallabayatyumapatidharah sandarbhasuddhigiram, 

Janite Jayadeva eba saranah slyaghyo duruhadruteh ; 

Srungarottarasatprameyarachaneiracharya gobardhanars- 
pardhi kopi na bisrutah srutidharo dhoyi kabikshmapatih. 

Gitagovida ( Nirnayasagara Edt.) Sloka 4. 

The above verse is most probably a traditional one like that of 
“Dhanwantarikhsapanakamarasinghasankubetabhattaghatakar 
para kalidasah, Khyato barahamihiro nrupateh sabhayam ratnani 
bai bararuchinnababikraasya. No historical element is blended 
with these two verses; as contradictory evidences are apparent 
either from inscriptions or other historical a'nd literary records. 

When Lakshmana Sen, the last Vaidya and Hindu king of Ben- 
gal, was attacked and defeated by the Muslims of Delhi, he took 
shelter in the royal court of Annangabhima Dev (1154-1181) and 
through his courtscy and that of his successor Rajaraja Deva (1181- 
1216 A.D.), Lakshmana Sen remained in that court with his kingly 
status and spent the later part of his life as a devotee of Lord 
Jagannath at Srikshetra (Puri). 

Anangabhima Deva had a number of learned scholars, illust- 
rious poets, leading historians and social reformers in his court. 
He was hailed the Vikramaditya of Orissa. It was at his court that 
Lakshman Sen came in contact with the poet Jayadeva for a period 
of sixteen years and admired the poet’s talents. With the royal 
aid from Anagabhimadev, Jayadeva spent a few years of his life on 


i Unminanmadhugandhalubdhamadhupachyadhutachutankura. 
Kridakokilakakalikalakaleirudgirnakarnajavarah. 

Niyante pathikcih kathakathamapidhvanabadyanakshana. 
Praptapranasamasamaganamarasollaseiramibasarah. SAHITYA DAR- 
PANA. Chapter X* Pp. 475-476. 

1 (a) Madala Panji. 

(b) History of Utkal by Krupasindhu Mishra, pp. no. 

(c) History of Utkal by Pyariraohan Acharya. pp. 74-75. 

(d) Prachina Utkal by Jagabandhu Singh, 
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the banks of the river Ganges included at that time in the expanded 
Gang Empire. The brief narration of Chandradutta rather is more 
favourable to the account of Jayadeva’s overwhelming popularity 
which travelled tar and wide of the greater Orissa then known. So 
the verse “JBacham pallabayatyuma mapatidharah, etc., Gitagovinda, 
sloka. 4” proves, as if Umapati, Gobarddhana and Dhoyi were the 
court poets of* either the Utkal King or the king Lakshman Sen, 
who spent his later life as a guest in the court of the Utkal king. 
The other possibility might be inferred that Umapati, Gobardhan, 
and Dhoyi were the native poets of Utkal and received royal honour 
during their life time from the Utkal King due to brilliancy of 
thought, evergreen’ness of muse and nectar-flowing expressions. But 
the latter one is more definite and conclusive; because Gobardhana 
was the contemporary of Jayadeva and court poet of Raj Raj II. 
His Aryasaptasati and Gobardhan Sataka furnish us a definite and 
reasonable information that Gobardhana is a man of Puri (Sri- 
khsetra) and achieved poetic talents being patronised by Itaja- 
raja II. He has mentioned Udayana Acharya' and Balabhadra 
of whom the former is his brother and the latter is his favourite 
disciple; and both are the inhabitants of Srikhsetra (Puri). Further 
proof assigns Gobardhana as the court-poet of the Gajapati of 
Utkal ; as he is clearly mentioned while he uttered some praisworthy 
words to Lakshmana Sen to accord the decency of honour to a 
guest. Moreover no Acharya Brahmin is seen anywhere except 
Utkal ; and therefore there is no reasonable background and histori- 
cal certainty to conclude without a least thinking that Gobardhana 
was the court-poet of Lakshmana Sen, the Vaidya King of Bengal. 
This is more strengthened when we know certainly that Acharya 
Gobardhana is the son of Acharya Nilambara, a permanent inhabit- 
ant of Utkal. Like Acharya Gobardhana, I am also definite about 
other two poets that they are natives of Utkal. Hence the sloka 
No. 4 as interpreted by schloars is quite absurd and unconvincing. 

Sanatana Goswami(l) has nowhere spoken about anything of 
the poet’s works except only his name. This greater inconsistancy 
provides an adequate scope to understand that these statements 
attributing to or associating with the name of Sanatana Goswami 
are spurious, which is again supported by the earliest commentator 
Maharana Kumbha of the 15th Century A.D.; as his commentary 
runs, “Idanim kabih kabigananayam pareirapi kabibhiraham pari- 
ganita iti swaprasansartham kshepakamapi tatkrutam slokam 
swagranthasya kurbannaha.” 

The popularity of Jayadeva in Utkal is definitely proved for a 
period of not less than 200 years; and as a result valuable pieces 
of lyrics and popular verses were composed by various authors irres- 
pective of caste and creed on the model of Gitagovinda; and a con- 


i Mcgheswar and Sobhancswar Incsriptions of Bhubaneshwar. /4 anka, etc. 

l Aneke balcn sripada sanatanagoswami naki nabadwipa nrubasabhadwarc 
nimnokta dokati khodita dckhiyachhilcn. “Gobardlianascha, etc.*’ — Introduction to 
Kavi Jayadeva and Sri Gitagovinda by H. K. Mukhcrjee and Srirupasantana sridha- 
manabadwipe Lakshmanascner sabhagruhadware nimnokta slokati ankita dekhiya 
chhilen-Gc&ardhanascha, etc. Vide p. 196, Birbhumi Bibarana, 
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solidated list of authors as available from the different records is 
given below, 

1. Gitagauripatti by Bhanudatta. 2. Krishnagita by Bhanu- 
datta. 3. Krishnagita by Somanatha. 4. Gitaraghaba by Harisan- 
kara. 5. Gitaraghaba by Pravakara. 6. Gitaraghaba by Kama- 
kabi. 7. Gitagirisha by Kama. 8. Sangitamadhaba by 
Gobinda Das. 9. Gitavitaranga by Abhinava Charukriti., 
10. Gitagangadhara by Kalyana. 11. Gitagangadhara by Rajasek- 
hara. 12. Gitagangadhara by Chandrasekhara Saraswati. 13. Siva- 
gitimalika by Chandasikhamani. 14. Ramodharanagitakabya and 
Sivastapadi by Venkatappa Naik of Mysore. 15. Gitasataka by 
Sundara Acharya. 16. Sangita-Raghunandana by Viswanatha. 17. 
Sangita-Sundara by Sadashiba Dikshita. 18. Mukunda Vilasa by 
Viswanatha, 19. Sankarisangita by Jayanarayana, etc. Besides 
original productions, there were a number of commentries on 
Gitagovinda. Udayana Acharya, Krisnadasa, Gopala, Narayan Das, 
Bhavacharya, Ramaratna, Ramadutta, Rupadeva, Vitthala, Yibes- 
wara, Salinath, Ilrudavabharana, Tiruinat Ray, Srikantha Mishra, 
etc., are some of the commentators. 

The view that Jayadev hailed from Bengal is made to hinge on 
two slokas; and it has already been shown that this is untenable 
because one of them refers to him as a court-poet of Utkal Kings 
of the Ganga Dynasty. In further support of this it may be said 
that in the Nirnayasagara edition (2) of Gitagovinda the definite 
name of the native village of Jayadeva is described as Kindubilwa; 
as it originated from the great ocean. Mr. Mangalesh Rama- 
krishna Telanga and Wasudeva Laxman Sastri Pansikar, the Joint 
Editor of this edition have provided another reading as Tindubilwa 
(1) of K'ndubihva. The same edition again describes, “Jayati 
padmabatiramana Jayadevakabivarativani tamatisaatm” which ex- 
pplains that Padmabati is the wife of Jayadeva. It is interest- 
ing to note that Kendulisasana in the district of Puri has a village 
named Kenduli in Birbhum district and which holds Jayadeva 
in great esteem, on the river Prachi and near the Bay of Ben- 
gal. In and near about Kenduli there are many antiquated and 
historically prominent temples including those of Vileswapr, Vasu- 
debanarayana and others, and this is the. most suitable place by 
its artistic and religious environments for a human being to be 
properly qualified so as to become a iife-long true devotee of Visnu 
So there is no justification to bring a far-fetched idea about the 
birth place of the poet Jayadeva in a remote village of Bengal. 

Padmabati is the wife of Jayadeva and a daughter of a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin of Andhra. In the past Dravidians had marriage 

> Sec page of this paper (Foot-Notes)— Pp. it (Note— 1) and pp. g, Sloka. 
No. 4 from the Gitagovinda of Nirnayasagara Edition. 

* Barnitam Jayadevakena hareridam prabanena. 

Kindubilwa samudrasambhabarohiniramanena, Hari hari to, 

Gitagovind. pp. 58. 

1 Ibid Gotagovinda. pp. 58. ‘Tindubilwa*’ Kendubilwa iti pathou. 
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alliance with the Brahmins of Utkal but not with Bengalis. This 
is still prevalent among the Brahmins of Utkal. Bhaktamala of 
Chandradutta describes Jayadeva’s parentage as enumerated 
below : — 

“Jagannathapuriprante desachaibotkalabhidhe, 

Vindubflwa iti khyato gramo Brahmanasankulah. 

Tatrotkale aste dwijo Jayadeva iti srutah, 

Vidyabhyasaratah santah purusottamapujakah. 

Atha tatraiba bipronyo debasarmeti visrutah. 

Anapatyo bahuba san Jagannathamupagatah.” 

There is a Brahmin village near Jagannath Puri in Utkal. In 
that village lived Jayadeva, a practiser of Sanskrit learning and 
a devotee of the Lord Jagannath. Debasarma worshipped Him, as 
he had no issue. Lord Jagannath was satisfied with Debasarma 
and granted a son who is no other than Jayadeva. Bindubilwa is 
a corrupted form of Kendubilwa as ‘K’ is pronounced as “B” which 
is very common with the Mithila people due to dialectical varia- 
tions. 

In view of the above arguments ‘Jayadeva’ is undoubtedly an 
inhabitant of Kendubilwa of Puri district and a royal court-poet of 
Ekajata Kamadeva of Utkal. 

Further, many scholars have wrongly estimated that Jayadeva 
took his theme for Gitagovinda from the Bhagabata Purana and 
Basantarasa described in Gitagovinda is purely done by the meet- 
ings of Sri Krishna and Gopi just after the death of Dantavaktra. 
Rasa-Lila as described in Gitagovinda is not connected with the 
autum as in Phagabata Purana; but interlinged with the vernal 
season of Brahma vaivarta Purana, as described below: 

“Rasostabam mahatramyam sarbesam harsabardhanam ; 

Purnachandrodaye naktam basante rasamandale. Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana. Gh. XIV. 

Ekadasriharivaktam banam brundabanam yayau. 

Subhesuklatrayodashyam purachandrodaye madhau ; 

. Yudhikamadhabikundamalatipuspabay una. 

Vasitam kalanadena madhupanam manoharam. Ibid. Krs- 
najammostaba, Ch. XX. 

The above references show clearly Jayadeva’s Rasa-Lila lasted 
for three nights instead of five nights of the Sataras as described 
in the Bhagabata Purana. Many Oriya writers appreciated this 
theme and as a result we see that all of them have followed the same 
custom even after Jayadeva. Rasakalpadruma of Jagannath Mishra 
has many of these verses of Piyushalahari. 

Navaji of Gowalior has spoken of Utkal as Jayadeva’s birth 
country. Mahipati of Maharastra in hi's Vaktavijaya describes 
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Jayadeva as an incarnation of Vyaaa belonging to a village ‘Tindu- 
bilwa’ near the sacred city of the Lord Jagannath. Gada in his 
Kuladipika speaks of Jayadeva as a devotee and a man of Utkal. 
The tradition still runs in Assam that Jayadeva is a native of 
Utkal. 

Gitagovinda is a lyrical drama with celestial sqngs in praise 
of love of Lord Sri Krusna and Radha. It consists of 12 cantoes 
and 24 Astapadis. The whole work is viewed from four aspects, 
viz., literary, devotional, musical and mystical. The mystic element 
Is exhibited in the beginning and at the end of the book, and the 
middle is full of expositions of all the four elements. Radha is not a 
woman of ordinary type, but symbolises unending love for Krisna 
in the world. The whole story is a gradual development of a holy 
soul who sees only a path of glory for everlasting peace and the 
most desired salvation. 

“Sadhwimadhwikachinta na bhabati bhabatah sarkare kar- 
karasi, 

Drakhye drakshyanti ke twamamrutamrutamasi khiraniram 
rasaste ; 

Sanandakrandakantadharadharanitalam gachcha yachchati 
yabat, 

Bhabah srungarasaraswatamiha Jayadebasya viswakba- 
chansi.” 

Gitagovihda-Ch. XII, 29. 

Padmabati, wife of Jayadeva, danced with her husband in 
accompaniment to his tunes. It is as if Jayadeva and his wife 
Padmabati took the role of Krusna and Radha; and exhibited the 
sentiment of love with an allegorical explanation of divine philo- 
sophy and each one in the world is longing for union with the 
divine. The melody is of southern variety. The various ragas 
assigned to different Astapadis have got marked similarity with the 
musical tunes of Southern India. 

Thus Gitagovinda marks the transitional period between pure 
lyric and pure drama and occupies the first place in the domain of 
the lyrical literature in the world. It has no dialogue in the strict 
sense of the word, and only there are three characters who were 
engaged in a kind of lyrical monologue of which one of the other 
two acts as an auditor and some times even no auditor at all.. 

The most striking fact is that, “the sexual ideas 1 , apparent in 
the verses have received in the hands of Indian commentators, an 
allegorical explanation of divine philosophy, as the longing and 
union of the supreme and the individual souls.” 

Piyushalahari is a one act drama and called Gosthirupaka. It 
is recently discovered and definitely considered a work* of Jayadeva, 

i C. R. SrinirM* Iyengar. 

a Aho bhagabato bhagabatajanasitamayukhasya nilachala mauliraandapa- 
mane garudadhwajasya prasade prasadamilitah samajikah. 

JUmcha-~Chttram chanchalamchanchaleba chatula chctaschamtkarini. 
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the author of Gitagovinda. It is played by a party of his own in 
the temple of the Lord Jagannath and this possibly may be a Vais- 
nabasadgosthi, the example of which is followed by the Orissan 
Vaisnabas of Achyutananda school which performs the Nitya- 
rasalila of Sri Krusna with the chief cowherdess, Radha. It des- 
cribes the vernal sport of Srikrusna with his beloved Gopies, with 
Radha as queen-head of love. Fourteen worlds are enlightened 
with the divine lustre of the words of Jayadeva {is a monumental 
work of Piyushalahari and the moon, as well as the hardest stone 
of the world may be melted. The stage manager of Piyushalahari 
says : 


“Sutradhara-Aswadrabikartumimau samarthau chaturdash- 
anamapi pistakanam, 

Aham bachobhirjayadebanamakarachchatabhi schatusara- 
dhama. 8.” 

Like Gitagovinda it displays the unknowable form and the 
pervading nature of Murari whose flute gives the highest perfec- 
tion of the flow of nectar to the animal and natural kingdom. All 
are enjoying the pleasure abode of Nilachala and the antagonistic 
animals even have renounced their ferocity not through fear of 
chatisement but the power of supreme and formless love. This 
blue brilliance has enraptured both Jayadeva and his wife to such' 
a degree of perfection and bliss that they have totally forgotten the 
rules and regulations of social life and are attracted to stage the 
drama of Rasa-festival even at the cost of vehement criticism from 
their opponents. Kalidasa saw his poetical creation with the delight 
of the eye, the delight of the ear and the entire satisfaction of 
imagination and taste; but Jayadeva, as revealed in Piyushalahari, 
is more famous for his philosophical dialogue than anything in this 
world. This dialogue has been enriched with beautiful flowers of 
emotion and sensuous ideality. The end of the play 1 is marked with 
the religious intent, the manifestation of the fruitful penance and 
purity as symbolised in the Lord of the universe, in His guise of 
wooden image. 

Piyushalahari is an introduction of Rasalila of Sri Krishna with 
Radha. It is a drama of high category and quite fitting for thea- 
trical performances and every letter of which is a feast to the 
ear like the few frequent utterances of a lovely-faced lady. The 
spiritual instruction is blended with an object of love for the cele- 
bration of an annual festival of Sri Krusna, and the drama pro- 
vides materials to remove and remodel the lines of Mr. Macdonell 2 


i Subhamastu sarbajagatam ni ran tar am na riporapi spuratubaipadam, Jagadi- 
shwara kapatadarubigrahah karunakatakshyalaharim bimunchatu. Piyushalahari, 
Sloka. 56. 

a Mr. Macdonell; — History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 344. 
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uttered in connection with Gitagovinda; as he has said, “Gitago- 
vinda marks the transitional stage between pure lyric and pure 
drama-a lyrical drama, which though dating from the l‘2th Century 
A.D. is the earlier literary specimen of a primitive type of play 
that still survives in Bengal and must have preceded the regular 
dramas”. This conclusion is now untenable and baseless; as from 
the internal and external evidences, it assures us that* Gitagovinda 
deals with the last stage of sportive and encircling dance (Rasalila) 
and Piyushalahari is an introduction to Gitagovinda. These two 
works originated at the Nilachaladhama (Srikshetra) and its justi- 
fication, I have mentioned only to remind, is given by these lines, 
“O the audience 1 assembled through divine grace in the temple of 
the great Lord, who has the form of Garuda emblemmed on his 
banner; and who is to the devotees like the moon to the Chakora 
birds and who is like the crest-jewel Nilachala, the blue mount. 
The opera party of Jayadeva 4 , a jewel among the learned scholars, 
is ready to perform theatrical performances. Their dance swift 
like lightning in its graceful movements is capable of delighting the 
hearts. The graceful movement is as pleasant and limpid as the 
lustre of the moon. They are pleasing to the sight as the quick 
glances of ladies whose eye3 resemble those of antelopes.” 

Ramagitagovinda, Radhakrusnabilasa and Alankarasataka are 
also attributed to Jayadeva and these works deserve the careful 
attention of research scholars. 

. From the above materials it must be concluded that Javadeva 
is a poet of high merit in the courts of Ekajata Kamadeva, ' Puru- 
sottama Deva and Anagabhima Deva, the Gajapati Kings of Utkal 

•? - ro ^? ® native of Kendubilwa, near Sri Kshetra 

( L uri) in the Puri District. Like Kalidas he was a poet of unsur- 
passed excellence. 


3. Aho bhagabata 
mane garudadhwajasya pra&ade 


bhagabata janasitamayukliasya nilahamaiihimandapa- 
prasadamilitah samajikah. (Stagcmanager). 


4 Kimcha : — Chi tram chanchalachanchaleb chatulachetasi matkarini 

Gosthi Sri Jayadebapanditamaneh sabartate nartitum. 

Piyushalahari. (3 and 4). 



BHARTRHARI’S INTERPRETATION OF ‘GRAHAM 
SAMMARSTP AND ‘BASUNA YAJETA’ 

by 

Mimamsakaratna V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, M.A., 

Deccan College Research Institute, 

POONA 

It is an accepted fact that the ekatvasankhya (number one) 
conveyed by the accusative case-suffix am in the word graham in 
' graham sammarsti ’ is avivaksita (not taken into account), in view 
of the fact that there are many grahas (soma vessels) to be utilised 
in the Soma sacrifice and that all those grahas are to be consecrated 
by the sammarga ( clean snig by the cloth dasapavitra), but the same 
number conveyed by the instrumental suffix na in the word pasuna 
in ‘pasuna yajeta ’ is vivaksita (taken into account). What is the 
criterion by which one can understand that the number conveyed 
by the case-suffixes is to be taken into account or not? 

Mimamsakas explain in grahaikatvadhikarana (III. i.) that if 
elcatva-sankhya is vivaksita in graham sammarsti the fallacy of 
vakyabheda would arise by taking graha and ekatva as two separate 
uddesyas (chief objects) in relation to sammarga enjoined by the 
injunction. Generally the bhavana to which all other objects are to 
be related is eka-karmaka (possessing one karma or uddesya) and 
when it is explained as possessing two karmas-</?*a/ia and ekatva-—, 
as explained by the two separate words, graham and ekam, which 
cannot be mutually associated as being karakas, there would arise 
vakyabheda (sentence— split) as graham sammarsti and ekam sam- 
marsti. To avoid this, ekatva is described as avivaksita. 

This explanation is based on the assumption that the injunc- 
tion graham sammarsti is only a gunavidhi in the sense that only 
the sammarga is to be enjoined in relation to graha which is already 
enjoined by another injunction ‘ grahir juhoti’ as the accessory of 
the Soma sacrifice. Here ekatva sankhya belongs to the uddesya, 
the chief object, and if the attributes like sankhya are taken into 
account, they should be specifically mentioned as given above. This 
would result in the fallacy of vakyabheda. But in the instance 
pasuna yajeta which enjoins pasu as the accessory of yaga, the 
ekatva-sanlchya conveyed by the instrumental suffix is vivaksita, 
since it belongs to the upadeya, viz., pasu, newly enjoined. Here it 
is explained that one and the same case-suffix conveys the karana- 
karaka and ekatva-sankhya and they are known as mutually related 
to the karaka as the chief sense and the sankhya as its accessory. 
Though the sankhya belongs to the pratipadikartha pasu, yet its 
relation to the pasu is effected only after its relation to the karana- 
karaka by samanabhidhanasruti (the same case-suffix). So accord- 
ing to the Mimamsakas the sankhya belonging to the uddesya is avi- 
vaksita as in the example * graham sammarsti ', while the upadeya- 
gatasankhya ( sankhya belonging to upadeya) is vivaksita as in the 
instance * pasuna yajet’ (cf. IV.i.) 
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It is also said that the s miLhya and the linga would be vivaksita 
in those instances when they are needed as the accessories of the 
chief object and that tiiey would be a vivaksita when there is no 
need ( akanksa ) for the. In the instances cited above, there is 
in the instance ‘ punnia yajeta’ there is akanksa for the sankhya be- 
cause without it the conception oi pasu would not be complete while 
in the instance ‘graham sammarsti’ it is not needed since the graha 
is already known as possessing bahutva in its utpattivakya (vide 
Mimamsakanstubha l.iii.3. p. 52). 

The same conclusion is explained by the grammarians, chiefly 
by Khartrhari. In the Jatisa mvddrsa of the third kandsi of his 
Vakyapadi ga, he incidentally discusses this point rather very ela- 
borately and it is very interesting to note how he comes to the same 
conclusion by the same arguments and by his own ways of inter- 
pretation. 

lie first speaks of sankhya, kramatva etc. conveyed by the case- 
suffixes being intended for sabda-samskara or being avivaksita: for 
this he accepts laksana on those suffixes. So says he: — 

Laksana sabdasamskare vyaparah karyasiddhaye/ 
sankhyakarmadisaktinam srutisamye ‘pi drsyate // 111.50. 

He observes that the sankhya, kannan etc., are conveyed by 
one and the same suffix, srutisamye’ pi, yet they are only for sabda- 
samskara and so u vivaksita in view of the fact they are either in 
conflict w’ith the sankhya already known or cannot be kannan or 
nddcsyu. In the example ‘graham sammarsti' aka t va is a vivaksita 
because the grahus are known in their utpattivakya as associated 
with bahutva by the injunction 'grahair juhoti’ or by the injunction 
‘nava dasa va grahan grhniyat’ which specifically mention the 
sankhya, naval va or dasutva. And the injunction ‘ graham sam- 
marsti’ is only a guna-vidhi enjoining the guna, via., sammarga to 
the grahas already known. So this injunction iias no authority to 
speak of anything in reference to the sankhya already known or 
enjoined by Uie utpalti-ruim. The reference by the word graham 
in singular number is to be interpreted by laksana either as avi- 
vaksita or meaning bahutva such as navatva or dasatva. 

In the instance 'sdkturi juhoti’ the kannatva conveyed by the 
accusative is again av ivaksita since saktti cannot be the karman or 
the nddvsya of the homo; on the other hand homa is the karma or 
uddesya or saktu. Though kannatva in the sense of ipsitatmatva 
can be interpreted as the best desired object as the chief accessory 
of homa it cannot be the karman of homa ; if so, nothing would come 
out from saktu if it is consecrated by homa since it would be reduced 
to ashes by homa. If on the other hand saktu is taken to be 
accessory of homa then at least some adrstaphala can be expected 
from the homa to be produced in the yajamana on the authority of 
the injunction and saktus will have their best utility in the homa 
since homa-ispraksepa — followed by tyaga of the oblation to the 
deity in question. So it is said that the kannatva conveyed by the 
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accusative in ‘saktun juhoti’ is avivaksUa and is to be taken in the 
sense of karmatva by laksana. 

, *'4 

On the contrary to these two, in the instances ‘ pasuna yajeta’ 
and ‘ vrihin avahanti’ the ekat va-sankhya conveyed by the instru- 
mental suifix na in pasuna and the karmatva conveyed by the 
accusative i» vriliin are vivaksita; in the former it belongs to the 
utpattivakya of paste, when the pasu is first enjoined as the acces- 
sory of the yaga it is first known by the instrumental singular as 
associated with the karanat va-karaka and with the ekatva-sankhya 
and it is not in opposition with any other sankhya as in the case 
of graha. And the enjoining and the conception of a dravya as an 
accessory will not be with out its assciation with a karaka, sankhya, 
linga etc. So whatever things are known from the word pasuna are 
to be taken as enjoined and vivaksita. Hence the rule: Upadeya- 
gata sankhya vivaksita. Similarly in the injunction ‘ vrihin avahanti ’ 
the karmatva is vivaksita since it is known already as a prakrti- 
dravya of the main oblation purodasa in the darsapurnamasa sacri- 
fice by the injunction ‘ vrihibhir yajeta’. 

If sankhya is however conveyed by a separate stem like eka, 
dvi etc., then it is vivaksita, since it is done by a separate effort. 
In the example ‘tarn caturbhir abhrim adatte’ the word caturbhih 
enjoins the catustva-sankhya in reference to the mantras and so 
it is vivaksita. It therefore means that all the four mantras com- 
bined are to be utilised in the abhriadana. But in the example 
‘yasyobhayam havir ariim arccenet aindram pancasaravam 
odanam nirvapet’, the words ubhayam and havih are taken in the 
sense of a group of oblations and so the sense of ubhaya (both) is 
not vivaksita, since even when one of the two oblations is lost the 
group can be said to be lost. 

Here the Mimamsakas explain vakyabheda fallacy if ubhaya 
is vivaksita as the attribute of hart's, since both of them ( ubhayam 
and havih ) being karakas cannot be mutually related, as being the 
qualifier of the other unless it is found in a compound like asvabhi - 
dhanim’ (vide P. M. VI). 

From what has been said, it can be said that in instances where 
sankhya is conveyed by the case-suffix, it is vivaksita if two condi- 
tions are found: (i) purvam anirjna.1at.vam — it is not already known 
or enjoined by any other injunction, and (ii) apradhanatvam — 
state of not being a chief object or uddesya in the injunction. This 
is what is emphasized by Bhartrhari in the following lines: 

vajet pasunety atra samskarasyapi samhave/ 
vathajatis tathaikatvam sadhanatvena gamyate // III.55 // 
anyatravihitasyaiva sa vidhih prathamam pasoh/ 
kriyayam angabhavas ca tathaitat syat vivaksitam-// III.57 // 

In the example pasuiM jajeta, which is a gunavidhi in the 
sense that the pasu is newly enjoined the accessory of the sacrifice, 
the pasu has not been already enjoined by any other injunction: 
here t^e first condition, purvam anirjnatatva, is satisfied. Again in 
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this injunction, the yaga is the uddesya of the bhavana and pasu 
is only a sadhana or karana ; it is apradhana in relation to the 
uddesya, namely, yaga; so the second condition, apradhanatva, is 
also found. So the sankhya conveyed by the ekavaeana in the word 
pasu is vivaksita. Here Mimamsakas say that the upadesyagata- 
sankhya is vivaksita (vide Vl.i ). But in the injunction gra- 
ham sammarsti’, which enjons sammarga in relation to graha as 
uddesya which is already known or enjoined by another injunction 
‘grahair juhoti’ etc., these two conditions are not found, since graha 
is uddesya; so it is pradhana and it has been already enjoined or 
known as the accessory of the soma-yaga by another injunction. So 
there is no purr am ajnat.atva. Here the sankhya conveyed by 
bahuvacana is avivaksita. This is what is explained by Bhartrhari 
in the karikas. 

grahas tv anyatra vihita bhinnasankhyah prthak prthak / 
prajapatya navety evamadibhedasamanvitah // (III.58) 
angatvena pratita’nam sammarge tv anginam punah / 
nirdesam prati ya sankhya sa katham syad vivaksita // („.I 

What has been said here is based on the chief nature of the 
object (vastu-nistham arthapradhanyam), i.e., graha is the chief 
object ( uddesya ) of the bhavana which has sammarga enjoined as 
its own karana while the pasu is the karana and therefore apra- 
dhana of the bhavana which has the yaga as its pradhana or uddesya. 
Bhartrahari then proceeds to explain the pradhanya and apra- 
dhanya as known from the sabda. He considers what is newly en- 
joined by an injunction is pradhana and what is known as the 
uddesya and bhavana, (as it has already been known by some other 
injunction) is apradhana. He says. — 

apurvasya vidheyatvat pradhanyam avasiyate / 
vihitasya pararthatvat jneyabhavah pratiyate // (III.69.) 

In ‘ pasunayajeta * pasu is vidheya and is newly enjoined as the 
karana of the yaga and here it is pradhana and its sankhya is 
vivaksita. But in ‘grahan sammarsti? , sammarsti’, is vidheya and 
graha is already known and as such uddesya, and its sankhya is 
avivaksita. This is explained in the karika: — 

sammargasya vidheyatvad anyatra vihite grahe / 

vidhivakye sruta sankhya laksanayam na badhyate // (III.70.) 
It explains that the sankhya nine or ten enjoined by the grahot- 
patti vakya is not sublated by the ekatva-sankhya in the sammarga- 
vidhi since it belongs to the uddesya and as such apradhana. So 
the ekatva-sankhya in * graham sammarsti * is to taken by laksana in 
the sense of bahutva, nine or ten, as enjoined in the utpatti-vakya. 
In the instance of pasu, one and the same sankhya, ekatva is known 
by its utpatti-vakya, even if * pasuna yajeta ' is taken to be the 
yagotpatti- vakya. This interpretation of Bhartrhari also goes in 
quite consistence with the Mimamsaka view that the updeya-gata 
sankhya is vivaksita and the uddesya-gata-sankhya is avivaksita , 
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m qqft “dd IrdftdRddRdid q&srasrfid gfdrct d*d: i d ftdi 
^difd q|ddrfd dfq^qfV ” ffq 18 1 tr.qfqq d dw diftqqddTdddiq d 
%q3dtd%qfi: fdtrw* ^id q^frdddd: ^q^dd dm *nddRd- 
dl<q#ftf did d*?4t I eRd ! fqfefqsfddldd | mil Ipll diqtd*ddT 
didid^qtfqftq&d cTdifaq fqqftdT 5 %: 1 

ddidt qr^qjr 0 ^ wi: dtddwrq d*q^ didHTsfq digdgfidqid- 
ddld$ tfdlfdfo id'ldd'td q?dd( 19 ) ailddt d*at %dfdd: ^dfeldlffe 
fqqj%fdfd ERrmiW^r: — ddsifes^ q? q^Rddid qq lot: q^qifa- 

*N 

qfd: d l d?dt d fqdjrifqqfd; qgrfJtfopi dlfdTfqfd | qJdTfd^qifd- 

qf.: ^Ifd: gq qfddTd '<dRddt qtf|ddl ^q^HJ dHftd | ddl dd^tsfq 
^HTqdddq*: f^dddoft: ddf dotdld d*dlqq did |qfdft td^d'tqiflfd 
ZWm dlfd: | — dqftdTfld WI q«Jg^Td ffd d^q?r-( 20 ) 

14. am: wx. m <u, ^T. 27 to 30 

15- arc, qn. n. ^>. 37 

16- §, q>r. n- *®t- 24 

17- g, qa- n- q<*, 15 

18. g. 124 5, 6, 

19. an. qq *r 4 25 

20. an. s 1 ^st 48 
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<wr tot qq qi*to tontoqrq<q ^rr?5*r: rkt ftoqq. to+ 

*T3^Tlf^ I “tot: ^ftqqisiN mi nnepq^ | g+ qrt <qqj ^yqqtq: l 

<&? STOT: to ^IW^: ftom R I ” | ( 21 ) tfqgorr: qftto: 

§§ftft |^F | SRIlfi ?rqq?tr q SfHTfi I 

3% q qto q ^WT q =q RI^T to q q q [ 
qqtoto 5 ^ q<qrqtoq fqftoqito, n eft i 

ft'qift m qitogmq^ qto wi\ $JRq- 
?q+ SP^qqi mm: *qqfaitowqqft ” qrcrcto mi 5|ftor+ 
OT+ fttoqq-q qftftq to q>rwq: totorq tore e^qjqift i 
q^qq qq q?racr qqq i qft sr^tor fto qrtor qq q^rq i aqqqr 
%toN toq toqrq:” eft ( 22 ) str siftofqqqto q>*q+ qererq: 
qrto>: q^rqq^q. gg*q q*ft toftoqtoqiqfq>qT qq^qr 
qqqq qitoaqrtoqft i 

q?3 stoq^qqtog^rto q^f qtoar q*+ ^grsuwwrqar 
Rq q^fqqr qq ^tor” to qsrmto fto qq to+ i qfdt tosifr 
*r qqqft i stR irqrq mi<w<w to q^ qqfq” eft ( 23 )qeftotoqq; 
qfeq^rqqtosfq ge |q qeqqrto q*qiqqft qto ffa i 

q«q qqi^qr^qr Riftotoq q*qq x qre?rtq ^qq.- w^> to- 
qrto tog qto mw ^lto+ *mtora: ertoqqic — toftqfo- 
gqq^ i to get q^g i mi to Itojq qrqtoq” eft ( 24 ) 
ftoftftosfq ^oi: m gqftf |q q^qm qq q$q q?ft i 

^toqiqqqii- qrqiqq^q er to ssqtoito ^qt toi ^w- 
f^toi qqR qqnqq q^qqrqr ^rfsfq +qreRqjq q^j ^qrfr to toft i 

21- an q 26 24 

22. qqt «r. q. 84. ^ 3 to 8 

23. 3?qt *f.t. q. 90 13 

24. 3Rt w. q- 96 14+17 
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q?f rfirr^jqf fSrffjq TPT^F^FqoftqFi =F R&fe <i 


w4: 5sraq%fFFFP qfeq \q Kfe.fi,” 

*FJJT^fa I WI +RFF sigtR n;^ J151H I 


*FT |nt: yzm: <9 *R- 

gfe*?4tf|d ^ 


fefi” ffe( 25 ) 3fF %r 3T?3T q?FFF. ^1 qfeWFUF *I9<FFI 
fqi^fe 26 ) 9v4 ^%wqiliqJTpi^Tq rr^[|% ft^RF %cT: | FF1 tm~ 


mm^rrif Tjcq%^ fe^Flfei 4 m : FFfe ^RF 

WflfeF FRlfe ft^RWR: Plfeftfefe I 

^?rigq,;q ?\u) FFR4F /rqoHFFn*^ I pv^RT 

qqffe +RF *Wi: F <941 F^P-feT FPJF feita: qfr 

KHF9 ^ffrffeF 9>W F RF qsTPF 9^41^1 FiFTi q'fe9 94 fe J 4IF:” 
?pf(- 7 ; r H fr] fe FFiFlfe f^t: Fife 9^( 28 ) 


*m=q^;: wiq»i«xf ?r 


49 u K'Ti’il ?fe~ -fFF ! mm T*9t93- 


*f 


^#q fiqfe tfe#a “ft; f qmTFt q fei f *rf q^fFife- 

Jf'Te Ts JF ; -i"F” :IH F'l F F'FFtST: % fFF9FFmFF--fe F cife 

-O ' ‘ 

'KWIF-tif'iFFKvfe 'lifer 4 FF: 'life FF9F r fe’ I FFlfc — ip.- 

•s. f'. f~* * *\ » p- x r\ 99' ^ 

qjfo? p ,: j [ffiFFIKfkfif pp qpi (qwnc ) mi 

pfeffe 'Wfe’ ptFNHlfttq r KF^F?f?T qifaftf Ff99: I 

FF R9 i-.iFqnI ! fFTF^Fgq^q FiRF: FFFF* FRffelFR: ! 

FFfe: fefe: qfrfe^I | irfe-TF FsffeF 4 pffe 9RP 

F?R — FfeqpVmpfeFlfe.qt FFK | FFnfeFFfeqpfe- 
fR: 9FF9 Fpfe F^FFI^R-H ffl Tfelffelfe I : '° 


25. 3 tr. ^i. h. 45 #t 21 to 25 

26. 3tk. ^i. *t. 47 4 

27. 3 . ?et- ?r. 128 p 5 to 17 
88 . 3 . f- 124 ^f 5 6 

29. 3 . ^t. f: 87 23. 34 

30. 3t 41. ^.t. f. 75 y^t. 29 
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m 'mm q*ffir 3 q*rrqq 7 31 qa^ *rqr q 

q*3qr q*q qq^rq wgeftq q fefe^oF^rqanpfi^w- 

431^44^ ^f?a 3PWT ^q^IMOT ftqdq'tq ^ROlI^STOt 
fqcqqfaqT qqf>| 3% q ‘qqnqqRfaq?T JRmRtW^ 7 ?fd, I W<: 
WTO: q^RpTcf 5TIHT: 'TRRT qijfft q $WRt ffi #ipqiqqT9?I- 

q>gqfeifq i m ? t ^rrpsw m qfcpftsr q *iwq*or 

qqi q'tofqgqqffcqqq q qRmrcq^ q^ srqqq I u i ^qqqifr 

VO 

qfdtof^? gqsqqqqjfe =4 ^qi ^jfqgqqr m$ qqqqiqqq^qqiqqra- 
5T^.( 32 ) r i«IT£« qRlfqM^q^: fq|s fqf&Rqft ^qq^qis’ fell q 
qqrafcqt qqiq, ^qqfdfwqf £rqqqqiRqf?i 77 cfq ( 33 ) 

l?qq HRq r Tqq : --q#kqqr q^pqqr qqqqq $ qfqfcsRRT- 
qqyqr ^qqqq qqg^fpir: q^qn-M qfcfq^K 34 ) fos- 

q<pi &^mm\ *iq<q qq qiq qqqpqwqpt q*qq fqqqqqr^q g*rcqt- 

«?T qiWfi i mm faprfq q^sfq^Rf: qjs q%qT qq mm: qg&f 

q^qqqi-qiqi qrq dq i 


m qfoi qfi §to*t: — 


q^mRor mm: £ qq h fqfe ot q , 7 ( 35 ) qRflrq( 36 )qiqq{d 77 
fRT^qrqq^qHT qqqiqi ^qjqqT^qq *w*fircf qqqq ^qqqqq: qr§- 
q^iqqq ^qi\ ,J fcqq Rffo: qq<q**r% fqq<q %c fRifcqpRqpqqiqta; i 
P^qcrn^fq fllfrqq^q qffiSqurqqRor vflfqq^Rtf 5TP<fe: ^qfoqtq- 
w*pjR 6 qiqqqiqqr^rqq^qt q?fqf n 


31. arqt. w. q. 26 rT. 24, 25 

32. 3T4t. «i- q. 75 1 1 

33. 3pft. wa. q- 75 ?c5t. 62 

34. 3iqt. m. q: 24. ^>. 13. 

35- s. «sr. q. 20 16 

36. g. ^r. q. 20 ^ 29 
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gc 47 £RR te» i 35: qt wnqtsfq 

cFFi *rR VR? *T*KK 5 §&gw RPR^Rg sfaggi: Rfl^t 3RT 

R5T5JR — “ R*t4 RR: 3$R:, RfRqqiTgti UR %R W RRFTg- 

ffrofo 1 siraqt qftftut *#aifi ” fft( 37 ) 11 g sc«qfa *mr: *rcfo 

g?RI Wotfs 3^t STlf^R: q>*qt qifafn( 38 ) || g*gRTsfq 

rf'SRI^RT “ 51RSt ?t gTR3 | cR^t- 

Wll^ I 55q^ ?qfq UqfRTqqqg ” ffg( 39 ) II 3R : ^ 

fRngiuqfq g\ q«n?g^m fqqfqt ^HifqR g guriqgrcq^RrqggTg 1 
'm umftq#gq*RM f'r gpEnfaft fq^rprl: 1 

3fRrRteRHfc ftVij f'i; Q*TSTK q^fe: — qfagt qRpSRSr ’ 

?fg sfr qffci: q^fe 1 qansrcew^s q^qqrqqo fgfeiRigqUft g?- 
q*g[Rqt: $ RTO ^PRK: ^^R*R%qran 4 RRR^fRfd RW5- 
qifgg; qrgftgg^?^ 1 q^iftro^g qrqq^irw gRqigr( 40 ) ~m- 
q^fe 1 m r 4 f%R fqq^g 11 

R^SRTwiTOq qunsrqqftgrgR qq ^ggg: qqtt 

4f%R qqi^qw: — strsr — M fq^qfe: g*q : 

4 % ¥Tmi; frppFRw ?ftcir 5 RPrp«ii gf|g fRfqqqiqg q^r- 

trt y?R^[iV<%q fffesqqr qqg 1 ^gR^uFiTqffcRq: g:rqifgV-£r 
qr sfgferTqftq: qpmqqmtg: q^nggqft f arg: q^g^qgraf g:R- 
qRf qf fqqqgtqr 1 •gqr gui*utqqrqqg pgmifqi urn q^gg gj#ot got 
qr gqftfq qiqqra&wg: qg sg^ggn mi: umg 1 

gq*rq 4 w-^: iffogg^prffrqg g^ f ^TR^fqqgg uqqg armqg qq- 
t^n^R: fgqxqR( 41 ) 11 gTgpmg g^giHU^g gqr qpqr T%ggqi 

37. 3Tqt. =$1. q. <sq, ^f. 12, 13 

38. amt. ?fir. q c% ?at. 12, 13 

39. 3R>, q.i. q. v- qat. 20, 21 

40. 3Rf- ^r. q. j»q, qat, 29 

41. qq^qqifqiqqr : qqqTqt q?iq%: \ q;q?q?5 qrqqfq qq mqft|Eqfrl II 
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$wirer qo4?r i it *r%- 

H^WRT: 'McfMili <743*4 m\ q^: aifafopRl* 

^41^74 JR4% || 

\ 

4*3^3 =4 4(qPiq% «3feii mi- 

47TT 441^514: | « 

n;qr«?R Jm: qjigcqJpJRqft I WRI: 'i¥fr aR4tf< I 

^RRq f <TO4r3tS4 q^RRT ?^IiTI^H!-if5T:RFf?i | fqqqtfRq R 
asrwi^jfd i fqqq<ft;?Pwiqsa%a*T: n-h mqnisr^ i m qq z$w: 
qqpcfi^q; jR^fq qmRT5i^R^PnRf^ftH’ R7lf7jfc-33 II 


m ^S'W qfiqfg; <r% 

I 44R: qssqRF^: ?+WRR I UqFWRW^ 44 

i^T *i#i r m 3 ?: i m^s qfe r N <r*r w *taT 

Rftfqqfa qqqq qpwRrs*rTOi3^^i s^Mfq^qr <ffa 

srofe ^'qqiq i siTdW q<4 fq >3kiqq fq5JrrapiF»*n^\i3[§ ^qfq 
wfewwpi qq^jqcRR mm i qiPiq^q kzrni fqwsq 
4^4474^33:, ^ffeqST g^or; ^HiFq^ RffagfRlK M 
fqqiTOlwfa ^Rl^ft qf<«7*RR: qfrqqt qqfa: 3flqRT4Mt: q^-faR" 
q^qqq — fqqqqVqqq ■$» q^fqqf-qq q $qq : ? wq: 
qi^feqi sqs^w q^i>jR:( 42 ) mm qtfq^^RFRRr^ I fajs 
qjRftfopR q^T^Rcii ?r%qifqqr srqqq: um qRq[{?( 43 ) n 


qqfo qfe^Rqiq^: ^rfq^fq: ^ qq-q 

tmT*t 5T4 r q^ra^ ^q*rq qqtfq i f^^ftf^%#RR 4R4tq- 

42. srqt. sfii. *r. 23 

43. gjuoiSluSleir c^iprrsifiGb s, -jb^piii> 8rJD!D0i<2> t °& Q^fr(5^d5 

QsUWlSl Qffli J3 gj] ^jlflujir jBsb JD Q JbfQyflssrefr 

&Sllflp&) dG&TOT 65C7 S3T ajlfitS! jSlSST^Zsifr G>Jjtr&&3> pSnOUDaSTT 

^airssiiri (SfiiraS ^liiSuSIsir siSsvsusbr ftsmem? flrcnjfflSKS^fnr 
(^airjSl /Bdir riipir. 
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SRvT^tf #1: 3R, Rfd^t | ’ ffe( 44 ) II 

cwr *pra% f^rgqtft 5iife;r^ ^r *W3$$wi®nfr w 
mti siniOTfor *n^ra<mi^^:( 4S ) n 

m. *WI ft^qfq%JT 5qjg«f^qi: 

f^ep: qmraiiR $ wtfi ftjsi 

flf WTS3RJH II 


44. ^f&airjajiriruigj (Sail® ^lp^lEIq^ld y,(&/«ir!r6u8s55ru//rfijT 

^BAWd/iasir ^06^,®^^) 10 

45- w?nwfa g^: i 




The Need for Revising the Muntakhab 
v and editing the Nafa'is 

BY 

Dr. HADI HASAN 
Professor , Muslim University, Aligarh 

The chief source of information on the poets of Akbar’s 
reign is the second half of the third volume of Bada’uni’s 
Mantakhabu > t- Tawnrikh whereof the Persian text, edited by 
M. Ahmad, was published in Calcutta in 1869 and whereof an 
English translation by Sir Wolseley Haig appeared in 1925. 
Unfortunately the Persian text has been badly edited and con- 
tains many errors : these have faithfully passed into the English 
translation and have lent their weight to the errors of the 
translator. For example the half-a-dozen pages dealing with 
the lives of Ghazali and Kahi contain the following errors : 


1. When the imperial army marched to Gujarat ”, writes 
Bada’uri (Vol. TIT, pp. 175-176), “ Mulla Ghazali accompanied 
it in the early stages of the journey. Tt so happened that a false 
report of the death of Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi was spread abroad 
and when Ghazali heard it, he composed the following chrono- 
gram which though far-fetched and based on a false rumour is 
not without elegance : 


“ The wretched Kahi left the world. 
Should you wish to know the 
date of his death, 


jl us +* ) 

v5*f A y 


Know that since he could not go a . ... 

but go he was constrained and 7 ^ ^7 7 ^ J ** 

‘Qasim-i-Kahi went from the ^ r ^ ^7 ) I 

world.” 


After giving this translation Sir W. Haig adds the foot note: 
“The chronogram gives the date 984 equal to 1576-77”. 
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Apparently Sir Wolseley has been guided by Pien who says in 
his Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum p. 736 : 
“ A chronogram for A.H. 984 given in the RiyndiC sh- Shu ant 
f. 384, viz. j.J. 3 ,t is stated by Bada’f.ni. Vol. Ill, 

p. 172 to have been composed by Gha/ali on a false rumour 
of the poet’s death.” It never occurred to Rien and Haig, 
however, that as Gha/.ali died, in Ahmadabad on Friday night, 
27 Rajab, 980 A.H. ( Muntakhah , Vol. iff, pp. 170-171) how 
could he have composed a chronogram which gives 985 A.H. 
as the date of the current year ? This glaring anachronism 
follows in the wake of a pretty chronogram which even a poet- 
laureate cannot always produce, for apart from the play on 
the words ‘ poor ' and ; UU ' inevitably there is also a 

pun on the two nuelvirs in the third hemistich for the first 
rmchtir means ‘ inevitably ’ and the second niichar (since na l» 
and bl are interchangeable, for example niitars, bitars : 
Lpf ^ > u“ P ys- 1 nS P arwS > biparwa f ^ i is identical 
with hi char l } U ] meaning ‘without four ’. Therefore, 
Gha/ali’s chronogram contains in addition to punning the 
‘device of subtraction’ known as the ,a.3 and its 

correct translation is : 

Poor Kalu left the world. If you require the date of his 
death 

Then, since he left inevitably^ is : “ Without four, 

Qasim-i-Kahi left the world ” 

In other words, the third and fourth hemistichs are inter- 
linked and the date of the chronogram is : Qasim-i-Kahi left 
the world s •, t (equal to 984) without or minus 

four i.e. 984-4=980. This hemistich of original beauty was 
afterwards borrowed by a Mughal poet in his chronogram on 
Faydi’s death cited by Bada’uni, Muntakhab, Vol. Ill, text, 
p. 301 : 

“ Since he left inevitably, the date . y ** ^ \ w , _ 

of death is: “Without four, = , J '' * 

he is for ever in fire,” 1 I ^ JU 



Ill 


Here again the two hemistichs are interlinked : “ He is for- 
ever in fire ” is equal to 1008 ; and 1008 without four is equal 
to 1004. The editor of Bada’uni’s text, however, gives the 
reading : , UJ \ ^ ; and Sir W. Haig produces the transla- 

tion, p. 41 5\ 

“ Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but 
that 

The date of his death should be found in the words : 

‘ He is for ever in fire.” 


And as is equal to 1007, Sir Wolseley adds 

the foot-note : “ Three years in excess.” Actually, however, 

there is no excess because jUJ \ l=k which does not even 

permit the hemistich to scan, is a textual error for vJ 
1008 and 0 is ‘ minus four ’ — giving the correct date of 
Faydi’s death, 1004. 


2. Though KShi was a mystic and though mystics are 
asked to die before they die, he so intensely resented the death 
forced upon him that to requote Bada’unl : “ He composed a 

chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way of revenge and 
a second one by way of atonement.” The vindictive chrono- 
gram is : 


Last night, Ghazali, that accur- 
sed dog, drunk and polluted 
went to tell 










Kahi wrote the chronogram of his 
death : “ a vile heretic left the 
world.” [980] 


^ JU, 

^-1 1 £ j ms* j iXsL* 


An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth — and a prema- 
ture obituary notice for a premature obituary notice. But the 
false notice proved correct for Ghazali died suddenly at 
Ahmadabad on 27 Rajab 980 A.H. and was buried in the 
Sarkhej royal cemetery of that city. Thereupon, Kahi wrote 
by way of atonement. 



IV 


GhazSli was a treasure-house 
of meaning : his burial- 
place is the pure earth of 1 
Sarkij 

The date of his death with the 
difference of only one year 
is: “AhmadabSd and the 
earth of Sarkij.” 


v_S ■**''* j 1 yj> ^ 

r 

J’- J'*~ 

* AM 1 /li. ) 


‘ Ahmadabad and the earth of Sarkij ’ y* to. , 
gives 981 and 981 with the difference of one year is 980. The 
printed edition however gives a corrupt reading, which Sir W. 
Haig (translation, Vol. Ill, p. 241) renders as follows into 


English : 

“Ghazali was a treasure- 
house of hidden meaning : 
his resting-place is the ^ 
pure earth of Sarkej. 

The date of his death, with the 
difference of one year only, is 
given by the words : 3 4 ‘ Ahma- 
dabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.” 


S'*" j ' .J ' V-C ^ 

U v A l-m. v — 5 " [3 v — ^ [s 
(■ J v -- 

^ C l J 


And then he adds the foot-note : “ This chronogram is 
entirely wrong. Both the text and the. Mss. have ‘ Sarganj’ for 
* Sarkhej \ and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021 . If the current name of the place, 
Sarkhej, be substituted we get the date 986— still six years 
wrong. ” Sir W. Haig has not noticed that is a textual 

erTor for ) — and Sarkij is the Persianized from of 

• also that ^^2 ,li JU i_4, 00 should read as : 

-£? • Therefore the chronogram is not only 

not wrong but is actually extremely fine and pretty ! 

3. The failure to recognize the Persianization of Hindi 

words has produced the following corrupt text and translation 



of a satire maliciously ascribed to Kahi (text, Muntakhab , 
Vol. Ill, pp. 199-200 and English translation, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 276-277) : 

Shaykh IJasan, the little decree- sJj ^ ^ 

writer, with his poisoned pen " c 

spreads on all sides false news tk -2 ^ 3 ) 
and slanderous whispers. 

The babbling dolt has been ibf u \ s o , ^ 

struck on the head with a " " 

mallet: there is no need to 
answer his foolish chatter. 

The word ^ u is an obvious error for ^ ^ ^ and though 
in Persian <_/;$. is a mallet and ^ 3 is ‘ to slap the word 
here is the Hindi jhak, ‘ nonsense and as the Hindi 

U jU mama is the Persian zadan ^ 6 j f lj j U {jahk 

mnrrm ) ‘ to talk nonsense ’ has been Persianized into u ^ j 
jak zadan. So the emended reading and translation is : 

Shaykh Hasan is an uncouth ^ 

prattler — and his excessive and “ c 

meaningless chatter (goes on). ^ 3 '-**■ «-&• 

That fool of a chatterer has u,| y r tej 

been talking nonsense, and 
no reply is the only reply to 00 
his nonsense. 

4. When the verses are enigmatic and when the translator 
writes (English translation, Vol. Ill, p. 244) : ‘‘ I have not 
attempted to solve either this enigma or the next ”, how can 
the translation be correct ? Here are the specimens unsolved 
by Haig : both of them are by Kahi. On Allah. Either : 

None is aware of His existence : *./[ ^ \ 

eternally He has been ; there 

is no limit to Him. ^ V ^ ^ 
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Or : 


None is aware of Mis existence : of] 
eternally He has been (the „ 

formula beginning with) U ^ ^ V ^ ' 

where of the end is ^1 (i.e. / 

o-iU I r il i J i r D) : there is no 

God but God. 

On the Prophet. Either. 

Ever since I told the path of the , , ^ ; , e A Is 

Religious Law, I have drawn a ' c ' ' 

line between Prophet and f ' ^ jl 

Muhammad. 


Or : 

Ever since I told the path of the 
Religious Law, I have aligned my- 
self with the Prophet Muhammad. 


* * &X* IXuj ( j i j 13 


41 1 iXS >3 ^ S - j 1 


5. Kahl had compared himself to Nawa’i and Ghazali to 
Jami whereupon the poet Bayadi had said ( Muntakhab , text, 
Vol. Ill, p. 195) : 


Kahi and Ghazali, those 
two drunken fools have 
slandered Jami and 
Nawa'i. 






^ lj T _} ^5*" ^ 


There has been nobody 
like them in the 
world : What a man 
of straw is Straw and 
what a dog is Gha- 
zali ! 



^5**^ 


ytk l) J J 


Sir W. Haig identifies this Nawa’i (English translation 
Vol. Ill, p. 271, n. 3) with Mir Muhammad Sharif Nawa’i, a 
minor poet of Akbar’s Court, whereas he is the famous contem- 
porary of Jami, the poet and premier Mir ‘ Ali Shir Nawa’i- 
of Herat. 
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It will be noticed that it is the best verses which have 
suffered most at the hands of the Persian editor and the Eng- 
lish translation of the Muntakhab. In a qa§idah of 31 verses 
of Khwajal. Husayn Marwi, the first hemistich of each couplet 
should give 963 A.H. the date of Akbar’s coronation, and the 
second hemistich 977 A.H. the date of Jahangir's birth, for as 
Bada’uni says, the qasidah consists of chronograms throughout. 
“ But this is not so ”, writes Sir W. Haig (English translation 
Vol. Ill, p. 248 foot-note). And what else could he have 
written when because of the corrupt text 15 hemistichs do not 
yield the requisite date ? The Emperor Akbar had given away 
two lakhs of tankahs equivalent to Rs. 10,000 for this master- 
piece and yet in the form in which it has come down to us 
50/; of it is incorrect. As the di Nan of Marwi has pei ished 
and as the existing Mss. of the Muntakhab are no better than 
the printed edition, I published the qasidah with my own 
emendations in my Mughal Poetry . Some of these proved 
correct ; others went wrong, e.g. 

(977) j l-i Ajf jb yi yl ^ b y+tt J./ b % 

(1673) j I J^it’ j’l ^ 

1 had suggested : (963) j ^ f f te but the 

correct form is (963) ^ b j j jj \ t 6 — which 

is the reading as given in the Nafn'isu'l-Ma'athir to which I 
shall now proceed. 

Prof. E. G. Browne rightly describes the Muntakhab as a 
mine of information. ( Literary History of Persia , Vol. IV) 
But whence does this mine of information derive its 
information ? Bada’uni begins his account of the court poets 
of Akbar with Ghazali and he begins his account of Ghazali 
with the following preface (text, Vol. Ill, p. 170) : 

“ A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar is given in the Nafa’isu’l-Ma’ctthir, well-known 
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as the Tadhkirah of Mir ‘ Ala’u’d-Dawlah which is 
the source from which the materials for this 
brief account are extracted.” 

Mir ‘ AliiVd-Dawlah was the brother of Akoar’s tutor, 
Mir ‘ Abdu’l-Latif of Qazwln. “ His tadh kirah here referred 
to”, writes Sir W. Haig, n. 1, p. 239 translation Vol. Ill, 
“ 1 have never seen and do not know where a copy of it is to 
be found.” Fortunately two copies of the tadh kirah exist in 

India: One of them is in the Rampur State Library: and 
the other is in the Library of the Muslim University, Aligarh. 
The value of this tadh kirah which was completed before 
990 A. II. i.e. 14 years earlier than the Muntakhah cannot be 
over-rated. It is a history of Babur, Humayun and Akbar with 
an account of the celebrities of that period. This latter por- 
tion has been utilized by the Muntakhah and the utilization 
extends to an 80;;, reproduction of the poetical extracts con- 
tained in the Nafa'is , which thus becomes an invaluable guide 
for revising the Muntakhah itself. The unavoidable conclu- 
sion therefore is that while the need for re-editing 
and re-translating the Muntakhah still remains, in the first 

instance the Nafn'isul Ma'athir of Mir ‘ AlaVd-Dowlah 
which is an original, unutilized, independent source of Mughal 
history from Babur to Akbar should be critically edited and 
translated into English. On this ambitious project the Persian 
Department of the Aligarh Muslim University has been work- 
ing for the last 2 years but obviously its completion, that is 
the actual publication of the Persian text and the English 
translation, is not possible without the liberal financial 
patronage of the Government of India. 
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A brief introduction of the Khulasat ul - Ash’ar — a general 
biography of - Persian poets by Taqi Kashani — and 
some of its rare Mss. in various libraries of Iran. 

BY 

Dr. NAZIR AHMAD, Ph. D., D. Litt., [Lucknow ] 
University of Tehran (Iran) 

Taqi-ud-Din, 1 Muhammad with the penname 2 Zikri 
was the son of Sharaf-ud-Din Husaini Kashani. He was born 
in A.H. 2 946/1539 and died before A.H. 3 4 1022/1612. 

We learn from his Tazkira that in A.H. 987 he was in Isfahan, 
in A.H. 990 at Nejaf and in A.H. 992, 999, 1002, 1004, 1011, 
1013, 1014, and 1016, in his town of birth, viz., Kashan. He 
was friendly with Aqa 5 * * 8 Khizra of Nahavand, the Governor 
of Kashan and wrote his “ memoirs ” under the title of 
“ y U ” . Taqi was a good penman and copied his own 
Tazkira a number of times. The diwan of his teacher, Muh- 
tasham is also preserved in Taqi’s hand in the Kitab Khana-i- 
Milli, Tehran. Muhtasham is stated to have sent for him 

1 The author and his tazkira has been described by N. Bland, J.R.A.S. 
(1948). Vol. IX, pp, 126 — 134. I also published an article on the same topic 
in Maarif, Azamgarh, Nov. 1952 

2 He has been dealt with as a poet in some biographical works like the 

^ y 1 Uusas and ^ s but the composed less poems 

( JSiXii U- ) • In the latter full ghazal with this opening 

line, is quoted : 

3 Or about A. H. 943 (vide Persian Liter. Story, Vol. I, Part II, 

p. 304 +.n. 1.) 

r Aui y ^ r -$ t t ) | j ^ f 

* Vide Is y-c where such words are found : 

and it was written after A. H. 1022. 

8 He was the elder brother of Abdul Baqi, the author of the Maasir-i- 
Rahim. He was appointed to this post in A.H. 1000 and was killed in 1016. 
(Vide /S U , Vol. Ill, pp. 1530—1545.) 
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during his illness and asked him to collect and arrange his 
poetical works. This he did and wrote a preface which is pre- 
fixed to the British Museum copy of Muhtasham’s diwcm*. 

Taqi had gained wide reputation in Tazki/a writing and 
spent nearly the whole of his life in collecting material for the 
Tazkira and arranging, modifying and adding to it. At one 
place he himself says 7 : — 

I , r jj \ \ j ^ f 

S 1 * l - ) 1 J ] (J r-} } I jX** 

D ^ ^y.*iu 1 ** D y*>&\ 

r lbac:) ^ V J J U ^ ! & r ih^:J ^ w \^ J 

^ | y t j O ^ | 

^Tj } ) ^.A'* ^y *• r -i {-+ ^3 *>-, ,.) u 

He has been much admired by his contemporary Taqi 8 . 
Awhadi in these words : J? / ^ l as f > v J U 

_g ^ v—jIamJ _ X d y y*.-» ^ I 1 )*'* K-S' ^ 

*_£ /■»«*■} 3 t t j ! , •> AV"- '• — «5 3} T** ^ U 

X )i ^>X ,---KS U I — -}■ >- AS 3*£- j\ y' t 3/ \> XA-> J u' 3 l 3 t 

3 ^ X ^^.1-^.) j I y *~~ ^ -'3 j \ r £ j..y '« ^ I | , -*3 l w 3 yf y>* 

^jiAc 5 a A l>* A? ; t ' — £) 3,1 (3 (j I y X ^ ^ , & A>» J yJ | 3.^1 .A 

- T ^ 3 3X yj T s <^ (f c 3 I , r _x.£v U ^ 3 >! 

Abdul Baqi "Nahavandi who was Taqi's friend and admirer 
has consistently termed him as' 1 “ y ,f y.l" 

Taqi wrote his Tazkira under the title of Khulasat-ul- 
Aslkw u Zubdatu I Afkar which is a remarkable book “ con- 

8 Rieu, Vol. II, p, 605. 

7 v _s’ '5 i ^ 3 >X T *" 33 r*5 !=*• which was written in A. H. 993. 

* Account of Taqi (Vide ^ >Xa. y f li ,. 5 ) 

* l _ 5 *'*'® > 33 ^ , Vol. Ill, p. 1543. 
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taining the fullest biographical details, the most copious and 
best chosen extracts (seldom less than a thousand verses and 
in all 35000 couplets), the soundest critical and the most exact 
and complete bibliographical remarks on the Persian 1 ° poets.” 
It is divided into a (a) Muqaddama (reasons for writing the 
work), (b) four fasls Ish‘q : 

j'-vJ (Ji) /ys.e j-i.-'S j o (//7) 

(/v) bs 1^2- j ^ , (/) 

(c) Selection from Hazrat Ali's diwan , (d) four Rukns : 

(1) [Mujallads 1 and 2] 54 ancient poets mainly qasidah 
writers from the time of Subktagin to the 8th century. 

(2) [Mujallad 3] 42 "hazed writers and later qasidah 
writers of the 8th and early 9th century. 

(3) [Mujallad 4] 49 poets of the 9th and a few of the 

10th century. 

(4) [Mujallad 5] 101 poets from the time of Sultan 
Husain to that of the author. 

and (e) a Khatimah 11 dealing with contemporary poets devoted 
to Kashan (two fasls, 54 poets), Isfahan (two fasls, 47 poets), 
Qum (15 poets), Sawa (14 poets), Qazwin (24 poets), Gilan(18 
poets), Tabriz (34 poets), Yazd (38 poets), Shiraz (32 poets), 
Hamadan (15 poets — three laliigas, 30 poets), Ray (two fasls, 
3 1 poets) and Khurasan (59 poets) with Jj and ^ J f 
(selections from diwans of various poets without biographies). 


10 Sprenger, Oude Cat. pp. 14 — 15. For the distinctive qualities of this 
book, please see my article, Maarif, Vol. 70, No. 5, pp. 346 — 48. 

11 It is divided into 12 Asls (in respect of 12 town) the number of poets 
given in the bracket is taken from Sprenger, which has in some cases, been 
increased when compared with other Mss. 
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The first four Rukus were completed in A.H. 985 12 and 
the Khatimah was written in A.H. 993 but the author went on 
adding to it till A.H. 1016. This is the chronogram : 


U )^ 


S '.rv 0,1 


r* 






v -5 

ur •* ” 






^ e) ) ) 3 ( r iM * * C"’ o j?- 

V_) ^ J 3 ) -M j J 7 3 

gives 988 and by adding 5 to it we get 993 


which is the year of the completion of the Khutimah. The second 
edition of the Khatimah was prepared in A.H. 1016 and 
‘ ^jll i ’ gives its date. 


The Mss. of the Khulasat ul Ash‘<ir are scattered all over the 
world and only the following arc known to us : 

1. Bland’s Ms. Lindesiana p. 233 no. 312 lacking 
Ruku IV, dated 1038 -39. 2. Kings of Oudh Lib., Sprenger 

(Oudc Cat. pp. 15 onwards) 8, 9. 1st Ms. containing Mujal- 
lad iii and Khatimah and the second complete without poetical 
selections, dated 1004. 3. Ethe, India Office No. 667 lacking 
Ruku iv, dated 1038 No. 668 same as referred to by Sprenger, 
only Khatimah , dated 993. 4. Bloehet iii 1242, a part of Ruku i 
only. 5. Bankipur, Ruku iii {Mujallad iv) revised by the author. 
6. Dorn 321, Ruku iii ( Mujallad iv), a wrong date 933 is given, 
but certainly an old and reliable copy. 7. Rieu, Supplement 
105, introductory chapter and Mujallad 1 (defective at the end). 
8. Berlin 647 and 647 a , only Khatimah. 9. Ivanow, Supplement, 
932 fragment of Ruku ill, 10. Rampur (Riza Library) only 
Khatimah , defective at the beginning and end. 11. Patiala 
Archives, 13 poets of Ruku iii and 47 poets of the 1st Asl of 
the Khatimah. 


1 9 In the earlier edition the dedication UL « while in the later it 
is to Shah Abbas. In the Bland’s Ms. Ruku II opens with a dedication to 
Shah Abbas, but at the beginning it seems to contain no mention of him and 
in its place we find a dedication (dated 1006) to Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
Mr. Bland did not hold him identical with Ibrahim Adil II of Bijapur 
(A.H. 988 — 1037 ; but the author of the Suhuf-i-Ibrahim thinks as such. 
But even if this dedication is genuninc Taqi's going to India is certainly 
doubtful. The Khatimah of the Majlis Ms. is dedicated to Shah Afibas.) 
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In Tehran I have studied the following four Mss 

1. Kitabkhana-i-Majlis, No. 334 (Vol. II, pp. 195-197). 
It is the first part of the Khatimak containing 1st seven Asls 
(biographies, of 200 poets) in a clear Nastaliq hand transcribed 
by one Ibn Mirza Nizam Muhammad on Tuesday 23rd Rajab 
1013, as the following words clearly indicate 13 : 



La 

H ( Hi 


J ) H 1 1— «. - 2 J j»'i 

( 

\ , 

1 /v?J | 



y | 

^ - LJ f 

j %-h 0 1 







1 rH f j t ^ 

\ ^ 1 

c ! j 13 

4 

V 

L-i 

y 


f [5bi ! j 

^ f f ^ 

v*Jo r x. 

UJ 

s j r>. 

t j 


^.3 1 

i, ,0 

jJM f yi 







! r' A "^ \ 1 — 

\ y y 


This is preceeded by the author’s following remark 1 4 : — 

1 0 j*** Hi. v — £T_1L» yX) r XX+J\y 1) | 

I yj J yn am) i y x — Dies, j I > yy 

^ t J T A—i <^~c ilj j\aJ: J y y> t ys3 

y^i li jb Ui r il ) ^ ^ yy£ ^ jO —•£ J ) 

S J yfy 

__ iXj | t_.. a 1 oss Xm ♦ • ♦ y y) 

Foil. 614 ; 11.- 25 ; Size 20 cm X 11 cm. 

2. Kitab Khana-i-Majlis, No. 982 (Muhammad Sadiq, 
cat.). It is a very rare copy of an abridgement of the Khatimah 
made, transcribed and revised by Taqi himself in A.H. 101 1 in 
Kashan as the following words appearing at the end 18 
obviously point out : 

13 fol. 613 b 14 Ibid seem to be proper name of the scribe. 

f The words v^JUl appear to be two <^s^o for the word 

r _0J t . It does not 

14 p. 517. 
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- 0.. i * y 1 ** "b 1 r 3i^C- i ,-;3 r l-;Ow {•}"* ^ 1 0*<^ 


A 

* > 

■ i) ! V £ 

U» 5 

.}> \ 

- iXX+» y y 


Jn -JJ ! 

)~ 

{.3 

t > ^ , 

s 


, ^ c (O:? ^1 1 


-* ^ 


V 

V? + 

N 

y 


1 t>J l-c* 1 • 

1 • • ' 

v-A. r ^ ^ <;> ^ 

1 

O' 

^1 1 vay 

O c 

J'.O 1M 

\ 'V<p=w ^1—2 






U)*- ' - 




This note is followed by a qit'a of 1 1 lines in the same 
hand, beginning : 

l •• ^.cJ I J,)^* ->•=»■ I jJ 

^ t_s**'* ^ ■£-' '■■**-■>" i J>. ) '- s 

^-*"1 li)* 1 -'-?- ^'j} 0 J <_s' b» ) -f 

It is defective at the beginning (and even in the middle) 
and opens abruptly with Muhtasham’s following line of a 
qasidah : 

^ n- ) j 

The contents of the Ms. are these : 


I. 1st Asl. the following ten poets of Kashan (pp. 1 — 206) 


(1 ) Muhtasham (biogra phy missing) — selections from his 
qasidah and ghazals-d I p ha be t ica 1 1 y , pp. 1 — 80 ; at this stage 
some foil, are missing. Only two lines of the 1st ghazal of 
radif f J ' are available while the ghazals of radifs ‘ * \ ‘ ^ / 
‘ ‘ * and ‘ r ’ are completely missing. (2) Haidar-i- 

Rafi‘yi ,c (biography missing) — Only 23 lines from his diwan 
are quoted, beginning : (p. 81) 

\fgHj j y^s. j—AMi 1 •asu jj f ** j I jj 1 } j—~ * \ y l^ld. (Ub) 

« c_ili (3) Mirza Hisabi, p. 82. (4) Fahmi, 


1 8 As in the Khatimah, Muhtasham is followed by Refiyi, it is certain 
that no other poet intervenes between them. 
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p. 92. (5) Tashbihi, pp. 118—124. At this stage the Ms. 17 
is defective, p. 124 opens with these words : ^3 y ' 

1 ^ j'^ ^ appertaining to Ghazamfar, pp. 

125 — 137, *7) Hatim, p. 137. (8) Hasrati, p. 155. (9) Rizai, 
p. 173. (10) Shuja’, p. 186. 

II. Asl II One poet of Isfahan (pp. 204—225). It opens 

with these words : ^ ^ ^ \ 

6 y* js" j / 3 b J 

(1) Qazi Nurud Din, p. 204. 

III. Asl 111 the following 5 poets Qum (pp. 225 — 296). 

(1) Malik, p. 225. (2) Walihi, p. 236. (3) Ali Naqi 

Kamrah, p. 248. (4) Shani, p. 270. (5) Rashki, p. 288-296. 

IV. Asl IX 1 K two poets of Shiraz (pp. 296 — 334) 

(1) Ghairate, p. 296, (2) Urfi, p. 307—334. 

V. Asl XI poets of Ray and Astrabad (pp. 334—479). 

(1) Qasim Beg Halati, p. 334. (2) Sahabi, p. 361, (3) 
Salehi 10 , p. 368. (4) Zuhuri, p. 375. (5) Aqdasi, p. 417. (6) 
Muhammad Hashim Mardi, p. 429. (7) Nisbati, p. 435. (8) 
Subuhi, p. 439. (9) Amin Zanqi, p. 442. (10) Syed Muhammad 
Jamabaf, p. 445. (11) Sh. Rubai, p. 461. (12) Mukhlisi, p. 468. 

VI. Laheqah (pp. 479 — 501). It opens thus: 

& I — ^ r~* ji'-A'* J I ^ J ^ ® 

v ^ ! 

uva y Jj f ; j ! \ ^ ^ 

(1) Sh. Abdus-Salam, p. 479. (2) Jalbi Beg, p. 501 

1 7 By a comparison with the Khatimah, it is concluded that no other 
poet intervenes here. 

1 8 The Ms. is not defective at this stage ; the author has purposely 
omitted Asls IV — VIII. 

1 * From Nos. 3 onwards belong to \ XII, but the Ms.is not defective 


here. 
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VII. Faidah 

(1) Mawlana Amir Muhammad Baqir with the pen- 
name Ishraq and the Ms. finishes on p. 517. 

3. Dr. Bayani, kitab Khana-i-Milli (Tehran). A rare copy 
of the 1 st part of the Khatimah in the hand of the author him- 
self, as its writing is exactly the same as that of the fore- 
going one : unfortunately it is defective at the beginning and 
the end and even in the middle ; the leaves are so inter-mixed 
all together as they could not be brought to their actual 
position even after many days’ efforts. However its contents 
are these : - 

As! /, fas! 1 , 8 ° 15 poets of kashan (scattered all over 
the manuscript). 

(1) Muhtasham (biography and part of selections 
missing), (2) Qazi Burhan, (3) Mir Yaqubi, (4) Jamalud Din 
Muhammad, (5) Nizam Hashimi, (6) Fahmi, (7) Ghazanfar, 
(8) Maqsud, (9) Khwajgi Inayat, (10) Fakhri, (11) Rukuud 
Din Masud, (12) Hasrati, (13) Rizai, (14) Shu‘aib, (15) 
Jalalud Din Masud. 

fasl 2, one 31 deceased poet (defective) 

(1) Mawlana Shuja‘ 

Asl If fasl 1, nine- 8 alive poets of Isfahan (scattered). 

(1) Zamiri, (2) Mir Baqir Ishraq, (3) Tajud Din Hasan, 
(4) Malik Muarraf, (5) Fikri, (6) Dai‘, (7) Durwish Ghazi, 
(8) Baba Shah, (9) Shifai. 

fasl 2, 24 3:1 dead poets of Isfahan (only beginning 

defective). 

28 poets more are included in the. ■+$ (a. ; it cannot be said whether 
all these were actual in the Ms. for Muhtasham is followed by f> b here 
(without any defect) while in all Mss. he is followed by • 

91 In the |*5 U. there are 11 poets. 

9 * In the f.3 1=». there are 20 poets. 

98 Only one poet missing. 
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(1) Talib (defective), (2) Bahari, (3) Shah Mahmud, 
(4) Mirza Ibrahim, (5) Shah Mir. (6) Sadiq, (7) Mazaqi, (8) 
Mufleh, (9^ Fazlullah, (10) Salik, (11) Shah Husain Saqi, (12) 
Yaqini, (13) Piri, (14) Jalaluddin Muhammad, (15) Ayati, 
(16) Wahid, (17) Muqimi, (18) Harimi, (19) Muhammad 
Qasim Razi, (20) Firaqi, (21) Hilmi, (22) Qasmi, (23) Lawhi, 
(24) Ramzi. 

Asl III, seven 24 poets of Qum (scattered). 

(1) Huzuri, (2) Walihi, (3) Sultan Muhammad, (4) 
‘ Arizi, (5) Asli, (6) Ansari, (7) Wahidi. 

Asl IV, 12 28 poets of Sawa (scattered). 

(1) Harifi, (2) Ahdi, (3) Suzani, (4) Sarfi, (5) Judai, 
(6) Zarifi, (7) Pairawi, (8) Qudsi, (9) Bazili, (10) Kamali, (11) 
Mirki, (12) Mansuri. 

Asl V, 1 3 2 poets of Qazwin (scattered). 

(1) Ibrahim Mirza, (2) Mustafa Mirza, (3) Hasan 
Mirza, (4) Mirza Sultan, (5) Mirza Jafar, (6) Bahsi, (7) Farughi 
(8) Sharmi, (9) Durwish Kaka, (10) Haji Beg, (11) Faizi, (12) 
Hairati, (13) Hatifi. • 

Asl VT, 14* 7 poets of Gilan (scattered — only 4 

missing). 

Asl VII, 30 poets of Tabriz (only 4 missing). 

Foil. 253 ; large size ; 26 11 ; 4 columns, 

4. Kitabkhana-i-Malik No. 4078. Another selection 
of the Khatimah in which two Indian** poets, viz. Faizi and 
Nami have been given a very prominent place. The selection 


** In the there are 16 poets. 

* 6 Only two poets are missing. 

* * 11 poets are missing — beginning and end intact. 
a * In the ~o3 la. there are 18 poets. 

4 8 There was no occasion for their inclusion in the -oSU. for it deal 
exclusively with the poets of Irom and not of India. 
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was made by the author himself and the Ms. under considera- 
tion though copied by an unknown scribe, has been carefully 
revised by Taqi Kashi himself. It contains the biographies and 
selections from the respective diwans of the following poets: 

( 1 ) Faizi, (2) Amir Ma‘sum Nami Bakkari, (3) Urfi> 
(4) Zuhuri, (5) Naziri, ( 6 ) Aqdasi, (7) Jalalud Din Hasan, 
( 8 ) Shifai, (9) Shakebi, (10) Shani, (11) Qasim Beg Halati, 
(12) Shehabi, (13) Musuin Hussain Yazdi. 

The poets are not arranged geographically, it is quite differ- 
ent from one preserved in the Majlis. Beginning : 

»— s 3k. ,1 \ J 1 -llJ | A — m) 

At the end of the Ms. we find these words in the hand 
of Taqi : 

(**)•• I 2 1 ^3 -aJ y 3a*. —L<5 | Jj 

This hand is exactly the same as that of the Mss. Nos. 2 
and 3 above. 

The following note is found on the fly-leaf in a different 
hand : j I ) ylio^a.^ ( isUj ^ ---o js*. 

S 0 *<ii v— ilarJit \ 0 ji- J.-o! jt ( j -jJo yi J ♦ « • 1 ^£3 )*•**] 

Towards the close of Shifai’s biography Taqi writes : 

_cwa*i' ;1 >— i y [ j ^1$ ^I^j j<o 'aob. yj ji Uj 

j-» ‘ ' J'*. ) 3 J ^ 8 ) ^ ^c, 1 3*“ ^ j\ |>‘'5 iSjb 3 

^J'.j sol 3 (***d ^U/JJl ^3 «ul^> -flAa. jl I 3 J 

j y{ (ja&ti 0 O.AX! SO Hi } ySxf.l^ yi \ -s\*G t 1 j . AYt^A-ia 

-*■> 3 ^ 1 m *1 3^3 J 1 3* £ 3k h ~X^> O.H:». yl j| -acW Oia. -C-.’ f 


aB One of the dots may be on the “ ^ ” of the . In some places 
we have some additions in the hand of himself. 
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T j l*4aJ ' ^1 ^ *'•'■' -3 , .^| , caJ f ^ »3 

^’-y / AX - » J j T rt* b 

This note indicates that the author included Shifai’s life 
afterwards ; but it has nothing to do with this selection for 
Shifai is already included in the second edition of the Khatimah 
with the same note (which was copied here verbatim). 

Foil. 218; good Nastaliq hand ; transcription before 
1014 ; 11. 27 to a page. 

The following two Mss. were not available to me till now : 

1. Dr. Abbas Iqbal Ashtiani. This copy is also in the 
hand of Taqi Kashi ; but as the owner is out of Iran I am 
unable to give the details. 

2. Aqa i Sadiq Ansari. About this copy Dr. Sadiq Kia 
has supplied this information : 

,_c' a ! j j J )' J j ) I 

( r ip u" ^ •?. 




PALI & BUDDHISM SECTION 
A Note on the Kalacakryana of Tantric Buddhism 

Shri Biswanath Banerjee 
Santiniketan 

Esoteric Buddhism has generally been divided into three schools 
viz., Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana. Their teachings 
are based on the practice of yoga , and they draw inspiration from the 
yogacara and the Madhya mi lea philosophy. These three schools are 
of the same stock and it is not easy to distinguish one from the rest. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain when, how, and by whom 
the Tantric elements were introduced in Buddhism. According to 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions Asanga is held responsible for the 
introduction of Tantric elements in Buddhism; others hold Nagar- 
juna, the exponent of the Madhyamika school, as the real founder 
of the esoteric school of Buddhism. 

Buddha is also said to have introduced Tantric elements in 
Buddhism for the sake of disciples of less intellectual equipment. Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya quotes Kamalasila and Santaraksita in 
support of this. It is true that various revolting and mystic practi- 
ces prevalent in, and previous to the time of the Master have been 
referred to in Pali canonical texts 1 2 3 and some of them are truly 
Tantric in character. But Buddha’s teachings were directly in vio- 
lation of those practices and there is no conclusive evidence of 
Buddha’s sanction to those popular religious practices. Nor can 
we attach any importance to the statement of some who appeared 
several centuries after the Master. 

It is noteworthy that Asanga’s Mahayana Sutralamkara * makes* 
clear references to Tantric sexo-yogic practice through which there 
is the enjoyment of bliss similar to that arising from the sexual 
act. The Sutralamkara .* \tself gives us the significance of the mystic 
union and the consequent blissful enjoyment. It may be inferred, 
then, that already in the time of Asanga, Tantric ideas crept into 
Mahayana Buddhism and the tradition claiming Asanga i as the 
founder of Tantric Buddhism cannot be rejected all at once. 

However, the Tantric elements took a strong hold of the main 
body of Buddhism which reached its extreme development with the 
Kalacakrayana. Waddell’ considers the Kalacakrayana as ‘merely 
a coarse Tantric development of the Adi Buddha theory... ‘and 
thinks it unworthy of being considered a philosophy’. Here he 
finds ‘demoniacal “Buddhas” under the name of Kalacakra, 

1 Dr. B. Bhattacarya — An Introduction to Bud. Esoterism. P. 4 f . 

2 Kathavatthu xxiii. 1.-2, Brahma jala Sutta. etc. 

3 P. C. Bagchi— Studies in the Tantras. pp. 91-92. 4-100 cit. 9*. 

5 dVaddall-Lamairu, p 131, 
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Heruka... etc’. Mm. H. P. Sastri remarks that Kalacakra /ana 
means the vehicle for protection against the wheel of destruction.® 

1 his peculiar religious system is said to have originated out- 
side India in the fabulous country Sambhala which is placed by 
esoma' between 45* and 50* N. Latitude beyond the fiver Sit a or 
Jakartes. 

The Kalacakra system was introduced into Central India ir the 
1st half of the 10th century and found its way into Tibet via 
Kashmir in the year 1025 A. I).® We learn from Tibetan sources that 
the system exercised a potent influence on the religion and culture 
of Tibet. And it is extremely important to note that the beginning 
of the Tibetan era of counting time, coincides with the introduction 
of the Kalacakra. system in Tibet. On this Schlagintweit® wr'tes” 
“...the readiness with which the system was received mace it 
appear at once so important, that events were dated from its 
introduction.” 

Our source of information about this phase of Buddhism is 
wry scanty and unfortunately we have to depend on only one text 
for our knowledge about the school. Srikalacakratantra, a palm- 
leaf ms. preserved in the Cambridge University Library, is the. only 
available text of the school. Lagh v-Kalacalcra tavtraraja-tika en- 
titled Vimalaprahha is the detailed commentary of the above text. 
1 hese two Mss. give, us some idea about the philosophy of the school. 
And nowhere do we find any statement which can substantiate 
the views expressed by Waddell and Mm. H. P. Sastri. 


The Kalacakra system lays extreme stress on the control of 
the two vital winds. Prana and Apava. It is remarked that the 
secret of yoga is unknown even to gods and this yoga with its magic 
circles and consecrations, the universe with all its objects, and time 
with all sorts of its divisions are situated within this body in the 
process of vital winds. 


The nature of Sri Kalacakra becomes clear from the commen- 
a V 'i * '‘I. u A ed he T° as Sanya ta karuna bereft of origination 
winfr' J 0 / 1, n ,e “ mt ;Y y embodiment of knowledge and knowa- 
ble embi need by Prajna (transcendent wisdom), who is both endow- 

twJeVto^ If*?? tif ts) ' ? Ie is the great Adi Buddha, 

the creator of all the Buddhas, the only Lord. 6 7 8 * * 11 In the commen- 

of r,V 9amhh'!n a VPry mterestl . n S. stof y as to how the Brahmanic sages 
KaUc^P erC converted t0 th e systems and principles of 


6 Sastri in his introd to Mad. Bud., etc., by N. Basu. p 8 

7 Csoma- J. A. S. B. II- 1833. P. 57 . 

8 Ibid. 9. Sonlagintueit- Buddhism in Tibet, P. 48. 

to Botii The Pali lit of Burma. P. 108. 

11 Ray Sans. Bud. in Burma. P. 38. 

12 Virnala. F.I. 1 . i. 

13 See the preesnt writer’s article in J, A. S. Vol. XVIII. 195,. PP. 74, 
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The commentary 1 - explains the term Kalacakra by showing that 
each and every syllable of the term is endowed with a meaning: 

kakara karane sante 
lakarac^a layotra vai 
cakarat cala cittasya 
kra karat kramabandhanaih. 

Thus kala is the state in which the original cause potency has been 
absorbed. This is the state of Snnyata and this is Prajna; cakra, 
on the other hand, is the cycle of world process and this is the 
principle of upaya. Kalacakra, therefore, signilies the absolute uni- 
fication of Prajna and vpaya. 

The union of Prajna and upaya occupies the most important 
place in the philosophy of Tantric Buddhism. True knowledge of 
the union is essential before any religious practices. In the Dak ini 
Vajra Pan jam we find that the cardinal principles of Buddha, Dhar- 
via, and Samgha relate to the state where the citia shines in the 
unification of Sunyata and karuna. 

This Kalacakra system of Tantric Buddhism was also known to 
upper Burma in the 15th century A.D. The Pagon inscription of 
1442 mentions two books in Maha-Kalacakka and Maha-Kalacakka 
tika. This makes Dr. N. R. Ray think that ‘...the existence of 
Mahayana and Tantric texts in a monastic library seems at least 
to show that at one time these cults must have gained some popu- 
larity in the country.’ 



BUDDHASASANAM 

Vcn’bh ; Pandit a Sahityacarya Kasgoda Dhammavmsa Thero. 

BUDDIIAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
DHAMMAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
SANGIIAM SARANAM GACCHAMI 
PUNAPUNA SARANAM GACCHAMI. 

Buddhasasanam buddhasasanamti kho vuccati, kissetam adhi- 
vacanam yadidam buddhasasanamti. 

So kho puna Buddho bhagava evemaha: 

“Snbba papassa akaranam — kusalassa upasampada 
sacittaparivodapanam — etam Buddhana sasanam. 

Khanti paramam tapo titikkha — nibbanam paramam 

vadanti Buddha 

nahi pabbajito parupaghati — samano hoti param vihe- 

thayahto. 

Anupavado anupaghato patimokkheca samvaro 
mattanmitiv ca bhattasmim pantham ca sayanasanam 
adhicitto ca ayogo etam Buddhanasasanam” iti. 

Buddhasasanam satthusasanam brahmacariyam dhammavinayo 
icccvamadini ekatthani anatthantarani vevacananiti tipitakaga'n- 
thanusarcna nayate. 

Padavibhagato kho pana buddhassa buddhanam va sasanam 
buddhasasanamti attho labbhateva. 

Vo kho pana dukkham dukkhasamudayam dukkhanirodham 
dukkhanirodhagaminim ca patipadam samma sayamavabujjhimsu te 
Buddha nama. Soyyathidam: Dipankaradayo Vipassi Sikhi Ves- 
sabhu Kakusandho Konagamano Kaasapo Gotamo ca amhakam 
bhagava araham samma-sambuddho. 

Sabbova kho pana ete sammasambuddha Jampudipe eva patura- 
hamsuti tipitakaganthe.su dissati. Tasma buddhasasanamapi Jam- 
buddipikamiti kimettha vattabbamatthi. 

Na kevalam ete eva atha ca kho annepi bahavo sattharo sam- 
buddha sabbannuno sabbadassavinoti patijanamanapi Jambudipe 
tada tada paturahesum, dhammam ca desesum, sasanani ca patittha- 
pesumeva, tadattham savake ca upanesumapi vinesumapi ca. 

Amhakam kho pana bhagavato kalepi tadisa bahavo sattharo 
ahesum. Tesu Purana-kassapadayo cha sattaro tesam vada ca tipi- 
takaganthesu tattha tattha yebhuyyena samdissanti. 

Tesam kho pana sattharanam amhakampi ca Gotamassa sat- 
thuno vadesu dhammesu sasanesu kidisam nanakaranam ahositi 
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Upali-Suttadihi samma avibhavateva. Seyyathapi nama navam dus- 
sayugam rangakkhama'ncevu akoumakknamam ca vimjjanakkha- 
mara ca evameva kno bnugavato vado araiiato sammasamouddnassa 
rangaKivhamoceva pa’nditanam no baianam anuyogakkhamo ca 
vimajjanakkhamo ca. 

Bhagavata eva kho sammasambhuddhena “vimamsakena bhik- 
khave bmkknuna parassa cetoparxyayam ajanantona dvisu dham- 
mesu samannesitabbo” iccevamadina bhagavati samma-sambuuuha- 
tam dnamme svakkhatatam sanghe ca supatipannatam uddissa vi- 
mamsitva dhamma-samannesanaya samaunesitva eva saddhuiabba- 
tam pasiditabbam iti vuttamiti Vimamsakasuttadisu agacchateva. 

Anguttaranikaye Kalamasuttepi kho bhagava evamalia: “Elba 
tumhe Kalama, ma anussavena, ma paramparaya, ma iukiraya, nut 
pitakasainpadanena, ma takkanetu, ma nayahetu, ma aKuraparivi- 
takkena, ma ditthinijjhanakkhantxya, ma babbai’upatay a, ma sa- 
mano no garuti. Yada tumhe Kalama, attauava janeyyauia: lme 
dhamma akusal, ime dhainma savajja, ime dhamma vinnugarahila, 
inie dhamma samatta samadinna alntaya dukkhaya samvattantiU, 
atha tumhe Kalama, pajaheyyatha’. 

“Y r ada tumhe, Kalama, attanava janeyyatha: ‘lme dhmma kusa- 
la, ime dhamma anavajja, ime dhannna vinnuppasattha, ime dham- 
ma samatta samadinna hitaya sukhaya samvattanti’ti, atha tumhe 
Kalama, upasampajja vihareyyatha.” 

Sallekhasuttadisupi anekesu thanesu bhagava evamaha: “Iti 
kho Cunda, desito maya sallekhapariyayo, desito cittuppadapariyayo, 
desito parikkamanapariyaye, desito upari-bhavapariyayo. Yam 
kho Cunda, satthara karaniyam savakanam hi^esina anu-kampakena 
anukmpam upadaya, katam vo tam maya. Etani Cu'nda, rukkha- 
mulani, etani sunnagarani jhayatha Cunda, ma pamadattha, ma 
paccha vippatisarino ahuvattha. Ayam vo amhakam anusasaniti.” 

Parinibbanamancake yamakasalanamantare sayamanopi kho 
bhagava bhikkhu etadavoci^: “Siya kho pana bhikkhave ekabhik- 
khussapi kankha va vimati va buddhe va dhamme va sanghe va magge 
va patipadaya va, pucchatha bhikkhave ma paccha vippatisarino 
ahuvattha ’sammukhibhuto no sattha ahosi nasakkhim bhagavantam 
sammukha patipucchitum'ti”. 

Tam kho pana tathagatassa sasanam gambhiram duddasam 
duranubodham santam panitam atakkavacaram nipunam pandita- 
vedaniyam, yatra hi nama idappaccayata paticcasamuppado, sab- 
basamkhara samatho sabbupadhi patinissaggo tanhakkhayo virago 
nibbanam ca avibhavissati. 

Yam hi bhagava a'nuttaram sammasambodhim abhisam- 
bujjhitva — 

“Anekajati samsaram — sandhavissam anibbisam 
gahakarakam gavesanto — dukkha jati punappunam 
GcAiakaraka ditthcsi — puna geham na kahasi 
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s.tbba to phasuka bhagga — gahakutum visamkhitam 

visamkhara gatam cittam — tanhanam khayarnaj jhaga” ti va 

“Yadahave patubhavanti dhatmna 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa Rank ha vapayanti sabba 

yato pajanati sahotudhammam 

“Yada have patubhavanti dhamina 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

athassa kankha vapayanti saba 

yato khayam paccayanam avodi 

“Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahrnanassa 

vidhupayam titthati marasenam 

suriyova obhasayamantalikkham’’ti va 

pathania buddhavaeanam aha, yam kho pana parinibbanakale — 
“llandadani bhikkhave amantayami vo, vayadhamma samkhara 
appamadena sampadetha” ti pacchima buddhavaca’namaha. Yam 
ca kho pana tesam ubhinnamantare pamcacattaiisavassani devama- 
nussadinam atthaya hitaya sukhaya ca savakanam vinayaya ca 
aha. Dhammavinayavasena duvidham, pitakavasena tividham, 
angavasenanavavidham, dharnmakkhandhavasena caturasitisahas- 
savidham tarn sahhain buddliasasariam Hama. 

Tasmim kho pana buddhasasane attha acchariya abbhutadh- 
amma vattautiti bhagavata vuttam. Katame attha? 

Anupubbasikkha anupubbakiriya anupubbapatipada nayata- 
keneva anna pativedho, ayam pathamo. 

Yam bhagavata savakanam sikkhapadam pannattam tarn tassa 
savaka jivitahetupi natikkamanti, ayam dutiyo. 

• 

Yo so puggalo dussilo papadhammo paticchanna kammanto 
assama'no samanapatinno na tena sang ho samvasati, atha kho nam 
khippameva sannipatitva ukhipati, kincapi so hoti majjhe sang- 
hassa nisinno atha kho so arakava samghamha sangho ca tena, ayam 
tatiyo, 

Cattaropime vanna khattiya brahmana vessa sudda tathagat- 
appavedite dhamnuivinaye agnrasma anagariyam pabbajitva jah- 
anti purimani namagottani samana sakyaputtiyatveva samkham 
gacchanti, ayam catuttho, 

Bahucepi bhikkhu anupadisesaya nibbanadhatuya parinib- 
bayanti na tena nibbanadhatuya unattam purattam va pannayati, 
ayam pancam o, 

Seyyathapi kho mahasamuddo ekaraso lonaraso evameva kho 
idam buddhasasanam ekarasam vimuttirasam, ayam chaftho, 
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Banhuni kho pana buddhasasane ratanani vattanti seyyathi- 
dam: cattari satipatthanani cattari sammappadhanani cattaro 
iddhipada panchindriyana panchabalani sattabojjhanga ariyo atthan- 
giko maggo, ayam sattamo. 

Buddhas»sanam kho panidam mahatam bhutanam avaso tat- 
rime mahabhuta: sotapairno sotapattiphala sacchikiriyaya pati- 
panno sakadagami skadagamiphala sacchikiriyaya patipanno 
anagami anagamiphala sacchikiriyaya patipanno araha arahatta- 
phada sacchikiriyaya patripanno ayam atthamo. 

Ime kho attha acchariya abbhutadhamma tasmim buddha- 
sasane samvattanti ye disva bhikkhu tattha abhiramanti yathariva 
mahasumudde asura. 

Ye sayameva dhammam avabujjhimsupi avabujjhissantipi tepi 
tathagata dhammassamino dhammameva acariyatthane thapatva 
sakkatva garukatva viharimsu ceva viharissanti cati Samyuttagame 
agacchati. 

Bhaagavato kho pana Uruvelayam viharato najja Neranjaraya 
tire Ajapala nigrodhe pathamabhisambuddhassa evam cetaso pari- 
vitakko udapadi: dukkham kho agaravo viharati appatisso, kan- 
nukkvaham samanam va brahma'nam va sakkatva garukatva up- 
anissaya vihreyyanti. Atha kho bhagavato etadahosi : yassa ca kho 
pana aparipunnassa silakkhandhassa samadhikkhandhassa pannak- 
khandhassa vimuttikkhandhassa vibuttinanadassanakkhandhassa 
ca paripuriya annam samanam va brahmanam va sakkatva garu- 
katva upanissaya vihareyyam na kho panaham passami sadevaka 
loke samarake sabbrahmake sassamanabrahmaniyapajaya sadeva- 
manussaya attana silasampannataram va samadhisampannata- 
ram va pannasampannataram va vimuttisampannataram va vimut- 
ti'nanadassanasampannataram va annam samanam va brahmanam 
va yamaham sakkatva garukatva upanissaya vihareyyam, yannuna- 
ham yvayam dhammo maya abhisambuddhe tameva dhammam 
sakkatva garukatva vihareyyanti. 

Brahampi kho Sahampati bhagavato cetasa ceto parivitakka- 
mannaya bhagavato purato patubhavitva etadanumodi: “evametam 
bhagava, evametam sugata, yepi te bhante ahesum atitamaddhanam 
arahanto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto dhammanneva sak- 
katva garukatva upanissaya viharimsu, yepi te bhante, bhavissanti 
anagatamaddhanam araha'nto sammasambuddha tepi bhagavanto 
dhammannneva sakkatva garukatva upanissaya viharissanti, bha- 
gavapi bhante, etarahi araham sammasambuddho dhammanneva 
sakkatva garukatva upanissaya viharatu’ ti. , 

Na kho bhagava sakam sasanam dhammavinayam paturaka- 
seva atha ca kho yatha tarn addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam bahuj- 
anahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya hitaya suk- 
haya devamunussanam tat ha kattabbamti karaniyam sabbam aka- 
seva ca. Na tava so bhagava parinibbayi yavadeva sasanassa cirat- 
thitiya kattabbam karaniyam na nitthamagamasi. 
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Yada kho bhagava Uruvclayam yjJ arat Vuf ^^^^rTapima 
A iamilaniurodhe pathamabhisambuddho, atha Kho maro p T? a 
yen a bhagava tenupasamkami. Upasamkam itva 

vora “Parinibbatu’dani bhante, bhagava, pannibbatu sugato, P arin ^ 
banakalo’dani bhante, bhagava to ti. Atha kho 
papimantam etadavoca: “Na tavaham wpima, w mbbay ssaim 
vava me bhikkhu bhavissanti viyatt avimta ““u 

dhammadhara dhammanudhammapatipanna samicipatipanna anu 
dhammacarino sakam acariyakam nggahetva acikkhissanti deses- 
santi pannapessanti patthapessanti vivamsanti vlb hfPssanti vittani- 
karissanti uppanam parappavadam sahadhammena sumggahitam 
niggahitva sappatihariyam dhammam dessossanti. Na ta\aham 
papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhumyo na savika bhavis- 
santi viyatta/pe/dhamam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, pari- 
nibbayissami yava me upasaka na savaka bhavissanti viyatta/pe/ 
dhammam desessanti. Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava 
me upasika na savika bhavissanti viyatta pcy dhammam desessanti. 
Na tavaham papima, parinibbayissami yava me idam brahmacan- 
yam na iddhamceva bhavissati phitanca vittharitam bahujannam 
puthubhutam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam”ti. 


Yada ca kho pana bhagava katabuddhakicco suhito paripunno 
Capale cetiyo viharati, sasanam sa kho bhagavato iddhamceva ahosi 
phitam ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutamtada maro papima 
bhagavantam upasamkamitva etadavoca: “Parinibbatudani bhante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, bhaga- 
vato. Bhasita kho panesa bhante, bhagavata vaca: ‘Na tavaham 
papima, parinibbayissami, yava me bhikkhu na savaka bhavissanti/ 
pe/yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasaka 
na savaka bhavissanti/pe/yava me upasika na savika bhavissanti/ 
pe-'yava me idam brahmacariyam na iddhamceva bhavissati phit- 
anca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhutam yava deva man issehi 
suppakasitanti. Etarahi kho pana bhante, bhagavato biuhma- 
cariyam iddhamceva phitan ca vittharitam bahujannam puthubhu- 
tam yava devamanussehi suppakasitam. Parinibbatu’dani biante, 
bhagava parinibbatu sugato parinibbanakalo’dani bhante, fchaga- 
vato”ti. 


Evam vadamane kho pana mare bhagava sakam sai anam 
baddhamulam bahujannam vittharitam ca viditva maram papi- 
mantam — “Appossukko tvam papima, hohi, na ciram tathag, itassa 
parinibbanam bhavissati, ito tinnam masanam accayena tatt agato 
parinibbayissati” ti vatva ayusamkharam ossaji. 


Ossajitva ca kho pana bhagava ayusamkharam sasrnassa 
ciratthitimakamkhamano yaya patipadaya tarn addhaniyam assa 
ciratthitikam tarn pakasetukamo bhikkhusangam sannipate petva 
etadavoca: “Tasmatiha bhikkhave, ye te maya dhamma athinna 
desita te vo sadhukam uggahetva asevitabba bhavetabba bahulika- 
tabba, yatnandam brahmacariyam addhaniyam assa ciratthitikam 
tadassa bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokanukai ipaya 
atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussanam” ti. 
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Puna ca param sakam sasanam paticca Cundam samanuddesam 
bhagava etadvvocati Dighagame Pasadikasutte agacchati: Seyya- 
thidam: “Tasmatiha Cunda, ye vo maya dhamma abhinna desita 
tattha sabbeheva samgamma samagamma atthena attham byan- 
janena byanjanam sangayitabbam na vivaditabbam, yathaidam 
brahmacariyni addhaniyam assa ciratlhitikam”. 

Yatha tam “imassa 'nu kho avuso, atthassa imani va byanjanani 
etani va byanjanani, kayamani opayikatarani. Imesam va byan- 
jananam ayam va attho eso va attho katamo opayikataroti”. 

Puna ca param etadatthameva kho pana so bhagava cattaro 
mahapadese desesiseyyathidam : “Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu evam 
vadeyya : ‘sammukhametam avuso, bhagavata sutam sammukha 

patigganitam, ayam diiammo ayam vinayo idam satthusasanan,” ti. 
Tassa bhikkhave bhikkhuno bhasitam neva abhinanditabbam nap- 
patikkositabbam. Anabhinanditva appatikkositva tani padabbyan- 
janani sadhukam uggahetva sutte otaretabbani vinaye sandasetab- 
bani, tani ce sutte otariyamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani na ceva 
sutte otaranti, na ca vinaye sandissanti, nitthamettha gantabbam: 
addha idam na ceva tassa bhagavato vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno 
duggahitamti. Itihetam bhikkhave chaddeyyatha. Tani ce sutte 
otariyamanani vinaye sandassiyamanani sutte ceva otaranti vinaye 
ca sandssanti nitthamettha gantabbam addha idam tassa bhagavato 
vacanam, imassa ca bhikkhuno suggahitamti. Amukasmim nama 
avase samgho viharati sathero sapamokkho, tassa me samghassa 
sammukha sutam sammukha patiggahitam — /pe/ — amukasmim 
nama avase sambahula thera bhikkhu vihai'anti bahussuta agata- 
gama dhammadhara, vinayadhai'a matikadhara, tesam me theranam 
sammukha sutam, sammukha patiggahitam — /pe/ — amukasmim 
nama avase eko thero bhikkhu viharati bahussuto agatagamo dham- 
madharo vinayadharo matikadharo, tassa me therassa sammukha 
sutam, sammukha patiggahitam : ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam 
satthusasananti/pe / nitthamettha gantabbam: addha idam tassa 
bhagavato vacanm, tassa ca therassa suggahitanti. 

Puna ca param buddho bhagava bhikkhusangham sattasu apari- 
haniyesu dhammesu snmadapesi yatha sakam sasanam addhaniyam 
assa ciratthitikam, bhikkhusamghassa ca vuddhiyeva assa no pari- 
hani. Katamesu sattasu aparihaniyesu dhammesu: “Yavakivamca 
bhikkhu abhinham sannipata sannipatabahula bhavissanti; seyya- 
thidam: yavakivanca bhikkhu samagga sannipatissanti samagga 

vutthahissa’nti samagga samghakaraniyani karissanti: 

“Yavakivanca bhikkhu apannattam na pannapessanti panntam 
na samucchindissanti, yatha pannatte sikkhapadesu samadaya 
vattissanti ; 

“Yavakivanmca bhikkhu yete bhikkhu thera rattannu cirapab- 
bajita samghapitaro samghaparinayaka te sakkarissanti garikaris- 
santi manessanti pujessanti tesamca sotabbam manissanti ; 

“Yavakivamca bhikkhu uppannaya tanhaya ponobhavikaya na 

vasam gacchanti ; 

» 
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“Yavakivamca bhikkhu arannakesu senasanesu sapekkha 
bhavissanti ; 

“Yavakivamca bhikkhu paccattamneva satim upatthapessa’nti : 
kinti anagata ca pesala sabrahmacari agacchccheyyum, agata ca 
pesala sabrahmacari phasu vihareyyum ; vudhiyevg. patikamkha 
bhikkhunamcheva sasanassa ca no parihani” iti. 

Patitthapetva ca kho pana buddhasasanam aduppannassa 
sasanamaggassa uppadeta anakhatassa sasanamaggassa 
akkhata maggamiu maggavidu maggakovido so bhagava anatita- 
satthukam sakam sasanam katukamo magganuge bhikkhu annvntetva 
parinibbanamamcakagato evamaha: “Siya kho panananda, tum- 
hakam ovamassa atitasatthukam pavacanam, natthi no sattha ti. 
Na kho panetam Ananda, cvam datthabbam, yo kho Ananda, maya 
dhammo ca vinayo ca desito pannatto so vo mamaccayena satthati”. 

Magga'nuga te theravarapi no bhagavato accayena dhammavi- 
nayainova satthusarupayitam katva buddhasasanabharam samub- 
bahiinsuyova yatha tam bhagava viyakasi araham sanimasam- 
buddho. , 

Maj jhimanikaye Gopakamoggallanasutte dissamanaya tathagata 
parinibbanato paccha (lopakamoggallanena Vassakaramagadhama- 
maca iia ca brahmanehi saddhim ayasmato Anandassa sakacchayapi 
ayamattho no patibhatcva. 

“Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi tehi dhammehi 
sabbona sabbam sabbatha sabbam samannagato, yehi dhammehi 
samannagato so bhavam Gotamo ahosi araham samma-sambuddho” 
ti? 


“Natthi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhupi tehi dhammehi sabbena 
sabbam sabbtha sa)>bam samannagato, yehi dhammehi samannagato 
so bhagava ahosi araham sammasambuddho. So hi brahmana 
bhagava anuppannassa maggassa uppadeta/pe /magganuga ca pana 
etarahi savaka viharanti pacchasamannagatati”. 

• 

“Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi tena bhota Gotamena 
thapito: ‘Ayam vo mamaccayena patisaranam bhavissatiti, yam 

turn he etarahi patidhaveyyathati?” 

“Natthi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhupi tena bhagavata/pe/yam 
mayam etarahi patidhaveyyamati”. 

“Atthi pana kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi samghena sammato 
sambahulehi therehi thapito : ‘Ayam no bhagavato accayena pati- 
saranam bhavissati’ti, yam tumhe etarahi patidhaveyyathati?” 

* Natthi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhupi samghena /pe/yam 
mayam etarahi patidhaveyyamati”. 

Evam appatisarane ca pana bho Ananda, ko hetu samaggi- 
yati? ” 
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“Na kho mayam brahmana, appatisarana sappatisara’na mayam 
brahmana, dhammapatisaranati”. 

,‘Atthi nu kho bho Ananda, eka bhikkhupi yarn tumhe etarahi 
sakkarotha garukarotha manetha pujetha, sakkatva garukatva 
upanissaya viharathati” ? 

“Atihi kho brahmana, eka bhikkhu yam mayam etarahi sak- 
karma garukaroma manema pujema, sakkatva garukatva upanissaya 
viharumati” /pe Atthi kho brahamana, tena bhagavata janata pas- 
sata arahata sammasambuddhena dasa pasadaniya dhamma ak- 
khta; yasmin no ime dhamma samvijjanti, tarn mayam etarahi 
sakkaroma garukaroma manema pujema, sakkatva garukatva upa- 
nissaya viharmati”. 

Buddhasasanassa ciratthitim bhikkhunam ca phasuviharatam 
abhikamkhamano hi kho so bhagava parinibbana mamcakagato 
“akamkhamano Ananda, samgho mamaccayena khuddanukhudda- 
ka'ni sikkhapadani samuhantu” ti okasam kurumanova samano 
sakam sasanabharam samghassa matthake aropesi. 

Dharamenepi kho bhagavati dubbaca dubbinita keci bhikkhavo 
buddhasasanam uddhammam ubbinayam katva ganhimsumapi 
pakasesumapi ca, yatha tarn Alagaddupamasutte Arittho bhikkhu, 
Mahatanhasamkhayasutte Sati bhikkhu ca. 

Sattahaparinibbute ca pana bhagavati “atikhippam bhagava 
parinibbuto, atikiiippam sugato parinibbuto, atikhippam cakkhum 
Joke antarahitanti” appekacce avitarage bhikkhu bahapaggayha 
kandante chinna papatam papatamte, vitarage ca kho pana “anicca 
samkhara tarn kutettha labbhati adhivase’nte disva Subhaddo nama 
buddhapabbajito tadavoca; “alam avuso ma socittha, ma pari- 
devittha, sumutta mayam tena mahasamanena, upadduta ca mayam 
homa : ‘idam vo kappati, idam vo na kappatiti. Idani pana mayam 
yam icchissama tarn karissama, yam na icchissama na tarn karis- 
sama’ ti. 

Tam sutva ayasmato Mahakassapassa etadahosi: “Handa 
mayam dhammam ca vinayam ca sangayama, pure adhammo dip- 
pati, dhammo patibaheyyati ; pure adhammavadino balavantho honti, 
dhammavadino dubbla honti, avinayavadino balavanto ho’nti, vinaya- 
vadino dubbala honti” ti. 

Atha kho ayasma Mahakassapo panca arahantasata parivuto 
Rajagahe sannipatitva ranno Ajatasattussa sahayyena ayasman- 
tamca Upalim ayasmantam ca Anandam dhuram katva vatthumpi 
nidanampi puggalampi pannattimpi anupannattimpi apattimpi ana- 
pattimpi pucchanto ayam dhammo ayam vinayo idam pathama 
buddhavacanam idam majjhima buddhavacanam idam pacchima- 
buddhavacanam, ayam Digha Nikayo ayam Majjhima Nika Nilkayo 
ayam Sarny utta Nikayo ayam Samyutta Nikayo ayam 
Anguttara Nikayo ayam Kuddaka Nikayo, imani sut- 
tadini ntfvamgani, iman: caturasiti dhammakkhandhasahassaniti 
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iccevamadina nayena sakalam, tepitakam buddhavacanam vavattha- 
petva aattahi masehi patharna samgitimakasi, yathaidam sasanam 
addhaaiyatfi assa ciratthitikam. 

Vassastaparinibbute ca kho pana bhagavati vesalika vajiput- 
taka bhikkhu vesaliyam dasavatthuni dipesum. Seyyathidam: kap 
puli singilona kappo, kappati dvangula kappo, kappati gamantara 
Kappo, kappati tavasa kappo, kappati anumati kappo, kappoti 
acinnu kappo, kappati amathita kappo, kappati jalogim patum, 
kappati adasakam nisidanam kappati j a tar u pa raj at am ti. Tehi kho 
Vajjiputtaka bhikkhu rajanam Kalasokarn sahayam labhitva 
buddhasasanam uddhammam ubbinayam akamsu. Tena kho pa'na 
samayena Yaso Kakandakaputto tam sutva na kho panetam patiru- 
pam, yvahani bhagavato sasanassa vipattim sutva appossukko 
Ohavoyaym, iiuudaham adhnmmavadino nsggahctva dhamam dipemiti 
cintenlo Vesaliyam Valukai ame satta sate tipitakakadhare patta- 
pati.sainbhide bhikkhu sannipatcsi. Tasmirn sannipate ayasmata 
ltevatena puttho ayasrna Habbakami vinayam vissajjettva tani 
dasavatthuni uddhammani ubbiuayani apagatasatthusasananiti 
vinicehini. Atha kho pana te maimthera sabbam sasanamalam 
visodhetva yatha Mahal assapatthcrena samgayitam tatha dham- 
mamca vinayam ca sarngayirn.su atthahi masehi. 

Tato vassasatassa upari atlharasame vasse Pataliputtee Dham- 
masoko nania raja ahosi dhammena samena sakala Jambudipe 
raj jam kurumano. Ho kho pana raja buddhasasa'ne pasiditva 
mahantam labhasakkararn pa\attesi, yachanva cutuddipiko maha- 
megho pavassi. Atna kho annatitthiya labhasakknram pathaya- 
maua buddhasasanc pbbajitva sakam sakam ditto igatamm “Ayam 
dhammo ayam vinayo” ti paridipenta yathakamam vicarimsu. Te 
kho pana titthiya pabba.ijam alabhamanapi sayameva mundetva 
kasayani vatthani acchadetva viharesu vicarimsu. Uposathampi te 
gacehimsu. Pavaranampi samghakammampi ganakammampi pavi- 
simsu. Na kho bhikkhu tehi saddhim uposatham karimsu. Bhik- 
khusamghena dhammena vinayena sutthusasanena niggayhama’napi 
kho te titthiya dhammavinayanulomaya patipattiya asanthahanta 
anekavihitam sasanassa abbudamca nnsiamca kanthakanca samut- 
thapesum. 

Atha kho raja Maggaliputtatissattherassa santike samayam 
ugganhitva “na ime bhikkhu, annatitthiya kho panime” ti tiretva 
vinicchinitva to uppabbajesi. Te sabbepi uppabbajita annatitthiya 
satthisahassa ahesum. 

Tato ca kho pana Moggaliputtatissatthero Asokarame bhikkhu 
sahassam uccinitva yatha Mahakassapatthero yatha ca Kakandaka- 
putto Yasathero dhammam ca vinayan ca samgayimsu tatha sam- 
gayitva sasanamalam visodhetva tatiyasamgittimakasi. Navahi ca 
pana masehi ayam samgiti parinitthita ahosi. Tasmim kho pana 
sannipate Moggaliputtatissatthero parappavadam maddamano 
Kathavatthuppakaranam abhasi. 

Tatiya samgitiya samanantaram “Katthanu kho anagate sasa- 
nam suppatitthitam bhaveyyati” upaparikkhato kira M^ggaliput- 
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tatis.uittherassa etadahosi ; “Paccantimesu kho janapadesu buddha- 
sasanam suppatitthitam bhavissatiti”. 


Atha tadatthamussukkamapanno pana so maluithero te te 
bhikKhu tattha tatthe pesesi ettha tv am buddhasasanam patittha- 
pehi, ettha tvam buddhasasanam patitthapehiti”. Majjhantikab- 
theram Kasmiragandhararattham pesesi, Alahadevattheram Mahim- 
sakamandalam pesesi, Rakkhitattheram Vanavasim, Yonakadham- 
mara kkhitattheram Aparantakam, Mahadhammarakkhitattheram, 
Maharattiiam, Maharakkhitattheram Yonakalokam, Majjhimatthe- 
ram Ilimavantapadesabhagam, Sonkattheram ea Uttarattheram ca 
Suvannabhumim, attano pana saddhiviharikam ranno Dhammaso- 
kassa pittam Mahindattheram Itthiyattherena Uttiyattherena 
Sami)alatthercna Bhaddasalattherena ca saddhim Sihaladipam 
peseta, tumhe Sihaladipam gantva tattha buddhasasanam patittha- 
pethati. 

Mahindattheropi sammasambuddhassa parinibbana dvirmam 
vassasatanam upari chattimasatime vasse ranno Devanampiyatis- 
sassa rajja samaye saddhim itthiyadihi theravarehi Sihaladipam 
agamrna buddhasasanam patitthapesi, yatha tarn buddhassa bhaga- 
vato sasanam Jambudipe vinatthamapi iha addhaniyam assa cirat- 
thitikam, yatha ca Sihala jivitapariceagenapi tarn surakkhitam rak- 
khimsupi rakkhantipi rakkhissantipi, ayam kho pana amhakameva 
bharo, amhakameva karaniyam: yadidam buddhasasanassarakkha- 
varanaguttiti. Mahamahindattherassa kho bhagini Samghamittat- 
theri Sihaladipamagamma bhikkhuni sasanampi iha patitthapesi. 
Mahamahinattherassa saddhivihariko Mahaaritthatthero Mahindat- 
thera pamukhehi atthasatthimahatherehi parivuto Thuparame 
atthasatthibhikkhusahassamajjhe vinayam pakasetva Sihaladipe 
buddhasasanam otinnamulam akasi. 

Tassa buddhassa bhagavato dathadhatuceva dakkhinakkhakad- 
hatu ca padaiancanam ceva dakkhinabodhisakha ca Sihaladipe yeva 
vattante, yatha tarn sasanam iha iddham ceva hoti phitan ca, bahu- 
jannam ceva vittharikam *ca, addhaniyam ceva ciratthitikam ca. 

Jambudipe ceva Sihaladipe ca acariyantevasi paramparaya 
mukhaparampara vasena anitam tepitakam buddhavacanam sat- 
thakatham Sihaladipe eva Matulajanapade Alokalenavihare sanni- 
patita mahathera sangyitva ranno Vattagamini Abhayassa samaye 
sabba pathamam potthakesu likhapesum yatha tarn buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddhamceva ahosi phitam ca bahujannanceva 
vittharikam ca addhaniyanceva ciratthitikam ca. 

Jambuddipikopi kho samano Buddhaghosamahatherapado ranno 
Sirinivasassa rajjasamaye Sihaladipamagamma vasina Mahamahin- 
dena Sihaladipam abhata dipavasinamatthaya Sihalabhasaya 
thapita tipitakaatthakatha Mahaviharadhivasinam Sihalattheranam 
samayam avilomento palibhasamaropesi, yatha tarn buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddham cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
vitthariiram ca, addhaniyam cevassa ciratthitikam ca. 
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Yasmim yasmim hi kho samaye micchaditthika pararajano va 
nikayantaragahino bhikkhu va buddhasasa'nassa abbudam ca malam 
ca kanthakam ca uppadetum vipattim ca apadesum, tasmim eva 
kho pana samaye, tam samanantaram Sihala rajano ca rajamaha- 
niattadayo pabhuvara ca theriyanikayika Mahaviharavasino sihala 
bhikkhu ca samgamma sannipatitva dhamma samgahdm dhamma- 
samgitim kurumana sasanam visodhesumeva, yatha tam buddhassa 
bhagavato sasanam iddham cevassa phitam ca, bahujannancevassa 
vittharikam, addhaniyam cevassa ciratthitikam ca. 

Dissa'nteva hi kho panetarahi tipitakaganthe.su tattha tattha 
atthapetani na puna padaneva atluv ca pana vakyaniti bahuni, 
pageva kho pana byanjanapetani. 

Imameva kho hetum imam paccayam paticca Sihaladipavasino 
nikayattayasamaveta mahanayakanunayakattherapamukha pati- 
bala bhikkhu buddhassa bhagavato parinibbana catusatadhikanam 
dvi'nnam vassasahassanamupari tinautime vasse, uropiya voharato 
pana nava satadhikassa yassasahassassa upari pannasatime sam- 
vacchare ogottamasassa pancadasame dine amhakam Vijjalankara- 
parivena bhumiyam samgamma sanniptitva dhammasamgayana- 
marabhimsu. 

Sa kho pana dhammasamgiti chamasadhikehi tihi vassehi 
pathamavatthamatikkamittha. Yassa manuvakyamanupadaman- 
vakkharam sakalamevahi tepitakam buddhavaeanam samgayamana 
samana sadesiyanu ceva videsiya'ni ca nutanani ct'va ]>uratanani ca 
potthakani annamannam samsamdenta samekkhanta pathasam- 
gahamakarimsu ; pathavesamam ca vinicchinimsu. 

Idani pana sa dutiyavattha.vam vattate; yassam ca kho pana 
pathena patham vakyena vakyam vyanjanena vya'njanam atthena 
attham samsamdantipi samgayantipi sakacchamsamapajjantipi. 

Tadanantaram ca kho pana assa vassassavasane manne tassa 
samgitiya tatiya vatthayarambho hessati ; ya ca pana pancasatika 
samgititapi ca pancasatikasajjhayanantipi ca samkham gacchati. 

Evamevam ’na kho atita meva addhanam naca kho paccuppan- 
namova addhanam atha ca kho anagatampi addhanam yatha yatha 
buddhasasanam iddham ceva hessati phitam ca bahujannan ceva 
hessati vittharikam ca. Addhaniyam ceva hessati ciratthitikam ca, 
tatha tatha sabbe eva dipadipantaravasihi arabhitabbam, vayami- 
tabbam, buddhasasane yum.jitabbam, marasena dhunitabba ca; 
tadassa bahujanahitaya bahujana sukhava lekanukampaya bahuno 
janassa atthaya hitaya sukhaya devamanussa’nanti ca. 

Sabbe satta sabbepi 
pana sabbe bhutapi 
sabbe sotthim pappontu 
sabbe Nibbanam yantu. 



TWO NINETEENTH CENTURY LETTERS IN PALI 

Devaprasad Cuha 
University of Rangoon 

Towards the end of 1954 an unknown friend, Bralnnacari Mon 
Bo Kay by name, wrote to me from Bassein, a port in the south- 
west coast of Burma, that he had in his possession a collection of 
palm-leaf manuscripts which he inherited irom his grandfather and 
which contained two Sand esa hat has (pieces of message). My friend 
was kind enough to otter me the copies. The information supplied 
by him about the manuscripts was, however, incomplete and 1 asked 
for lurther details. 1 am sorry to say that in spite of repeated re- 
minders my friend remained sile'nt for reasons best known to him. 
Placed as I am, 1 have got no other alternative but to remain content 
with the copies of the manuscripts only. On further enquiry I 
found these two sandesalcathas incorporated in Tipetakavinicchaya 
Kyani. vol. ii, pp. 498-502, by Rev. Main Khaing Sayadaw and (2) 
Pali Saga: — thin Sage-thin pp. 432-15, by Rev. Ledi Pandita U. 
Maung Gyi. The former contains a translation in Burmese of the 
second letter, while the latter gives the translation of both the texts, 
of course in Burmese. Besides, there is something like a colophon 
in both these works, according to which the first letter was addres- 
sed to Pukham Sasa’napaing, i.e., the Head of the Church at Pukham, 
a place in Upper Burma, by Siri Sumangala Nayakathera of Ceylon. 
As to the second letter, it may be mentioned that it was the reply 
to the above and was composed by the Sayadaw of Maing Khaing 
on behalf of the Head of the Church at Pukham. 

Before proceeding with observation on the texts, I would like to 
give a summary of their contents : 

First Letter. 

The Venerable Siri Sumangala Nayakathera, the Chief of the 
Sudassanarama monastery at Panasathala, a village near Galu 
(modern Galle) in Ceylon, took the opportunity of conveying his res- 
pect to the Buddhist monks of different categories residing at 
Mandalay, the crown of the Aparanta country, i.e., Upper Burma. 
The Nayakathera went further to say that he and his follwers be 
longed to the Amarapura School of Buddhism which was founded 
by the eminent Burmese Samgharaja Nanabhivamsa who had the 
appellation of Chammasenapati mahadhammarajadhirajogwsa. The 
Venerable Sumangala further admitted that though the Amarapura 
School of Ceylon continued to maintain its existence so far, of late 
it had fallen into bad days and appeared to be weak. In his letter 
he spoke of the noble qualities of the Venerable Siri Saddhamma- 
rama, the Chief of the Amarapura establishment at Mahatittha 
(modern Matara), who was sent to Burma with the letter. This 
thera, he added, had taken the risk of the dangers that might befall 
him while journeying along the sea in order to seek for advice from 
the Church in Burma. Sumangala further requested the Burmese 
Samgha to grant all its favours on and extend all the facilities to 
Saddhammarama during the latter’s stay in that country and put 
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him in the custodianship of the Burmese Samgha. The letter was 
dated on the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha ( Ja'nuary- 
February) in the Sanmia year 2442 (1898-99 A.D.). 

Second Letter. 

i 

This letter, a reply to the former, was written by the Say a daw 
of Maing Khamg at the behest oi ana on benali of iiis teacner 
Keverenu Namiaonuihaja, tlie Head of the Samgiia at Fukham, who 
had the appellations of Siriaadatiatnniadhipati-pavura-mancuLhain- 
manbjadlurajatj ur u and A eyi/uahantrnabhunauicarannanalioUiciiV’i- 
dhaja-dhammanvnapati. Reverend Nanda was a resident ol the 
Maha-atulavijaya monastery lying to the north of the Mahaloka 
Marajina monastery which was adorned with '<29 stone slabs con- 
taining the 'three Fitakas engraved at the end of the Fifth Buddhist 
Council by the order of King Mindon. The them acknowledged 
herewith the receipt of the two letters, one from Siri Sumangala 
Nayakathera and the other (which has not yet been traced) from 
Siri Saddhanunasivakathera, the chief of Jayasekhararama, an 
Amarapura organisation near the port town of Colombo, lie also 
acknowledged the gifts of two shrines, an ivory casket containing 
tooth relics, a towel and a full set of robes sent by the latter, all ol 
which reached him on the ninth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Visah.ua (April-May) in the year 2413 (A.D. 1899-1900). 
In his reply to the Na\ akathera the Sayadaw said that neither Sad- 
dhammarama nor his pupil, who accompanied him, could reach 
Mandalay as, while on the way, both of them died of small pox in 
Rangoon. Their death, he added further, was a rude shock to the 
Samgha as well as to the laity at Mandalay, besides the ruling 
princes of Liu* Shan states (of Burma). Through his letter the them. 
assured all help and service for the development and well-being of 
the Amarapura School in Ceylon. 

From the above precis it is evident that the two letters are 
mutually connected. Reverend Sumangala’s letter contains an 
appeal to the Buddhist Church at Pukham. Now the question arises 
what sort of help did the Sinhalese Samgha ask for and why? To 
get an answer one must look at the condition of Buddhism that pre- 
vailed in Ceylon and Burma during the last few centuries, particularly 
the nineteenth century. 

As regards Ceylon, it is well-known that from the sixteenth 
century onwards the native kings of Ceylon started quarrelling 
amongst themselves for political supremacy. As a result, for a long 
time there was no one ruler ruling over the whole of the island. At 
this juncture foreign traders like the Arabs, the Dutch, the Portu- 
gese and the English came one after another to exploit her rich 
resources. The native kings, burnt as they were with mutual 
jealousy, instead of opposing the foreigners welcomed them to gain 
advantage over their political rivals. The merchants, however, did 
not remain content, with their business transactions alone. Gra- 
dually they went on introducing their religious faiths amongst the 
people of the land, as a result of which. Islam and Christianity, parti- 
cularly the latter, gained a strong foothold all over the country 
excepting the Kandyan region. Of the merchants the last?“to come 
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were the English. Proverbially shrewd as they were, the English 
traders at first tried to gain the confidence of the people by keeping 
themselves engaged with social and cultural activities alone. But 
as time rolled by, they showed themselves in their true colour. They 
had already set up convents and brought in missionaries 
and while spreading modern education amongst the people they 
started infusing Christian ideas into them. But once they consoli- 
dated their political influence over the country, they came out with 
their sinister motive of imposing their own faith upon the people 
by duping them with material advantages. The internal condition 
of the Samgha too was far from being encouraging. Monks belong- 
ing to different sects started quarrelling amongst themselves. The 
English took full advantage of this condition and went on widening 
the breach in the Samgha by encouraging mutual jealousy amonst 
the monks. But the strides they took were too hasty and very soon 
came the inevitable. Discontent grew among the people and there 
was vigorous movement by eminent monks for the reformation of 
the Order and in open controversies through press and public plat- 
form the Christian missionaries started becoming disgraced. This 
timely intervention by some distinguished them *• saved the island 
from wholesale conversion to Christianity. 

A few words about the conditioji prevailing i'n the Samgha 
during the time will possibly not be out of place here. The rivalry 
existing amongst the native kings, coupled with the steps taken by 
the foreigners, had disturbed the very life in the monasteries and 
the Samgha deteriorated. Monks started neglecting the spiritual 
side of the life and engaged themselves with more of temporal 
affairs. At this juncture, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the Sinhalese Samgha adopted certain disciplinary mea- 
sures which were not in conformity with the orthodox teachings of 
Buddhism. This naturally irritated some puritan monks who did 
not like such an interference with their code of conduct and sought 
the guidance and help from the Samgha of the outside world. In 
their objective they were successful and during the reign of Kittisiri 
Rajasiha (A.D. 1718-78) obtained twenty monks from Siam and 
restored the ecclesiastical hierarchy which was o’nsidered to be lost. 
These monks, who adopted themselves to the new condition, formed 
a group of their own and ultimately came to be known as the Siya- 
masamgha, the Siamese School. 

Things went on well for sometime. But soon the king, presumab- 
ly approved and authorised by the Samgha, issued a decree that none 
other than the highest class of people would receive the upnaampada 
ordination. This naturally brought indignation and in 1802, Amba- 
gahapitiya Nanavimalalissa, a novice from the caste of Salagama, 
defied the order and with five others set sail on the sea and went to 
Amarapura, the then chief ecclesiastical centre of Burma, to receive 
the upasampada ordination there. They were cordially received by 
the Burmese king Bodawpaya (17&2-1819) and were ceremoniously 
presented to the Samgharaja Nanabhivamsa, reputed for his scho- 
larship in Vinaya, who conferred ordination on them. Spending 
two years in Burma they returned home with a full chapter of 
Burmese monks and started ordaining people. In course of time 
they established a new school of Buddhism in Ceylon which till now 
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is known as the Amarapura Samgha. Their aim was to hold strictly 
to the pristine purity ol‘ the religion and to allow ordination to all 
castes, high or low. 

Now, in Burma we see a different picture. The rulers were 
all zealous Buddhists and great patrons of the cause ol Buddhism 
and the Samgha. Bodawapuya was a great builder who caused 
scores of pagodas to be built all over his kingdom. We are told 
that lie kept keen watch over the affairs of the Samgha and it is 
said that he decreed that no monk could be the head of a monastery 
unless by virtue of his personal conduct and character, learning and 
wisdom, he was tit to adorn the post. His successors Bagyidaw 
(1819-37), Tharawaddy (1837-46) and Pagan (1846-52) were keen 
enthusiasts who too contributed immensely for the welfare of the 
Samgha. During the reign of Tharawaddy another Sinhalese mis- 
sion visited Amarapura under the leadership of Thera Pannatissa, 
while, during the time of his successors, great enthusiasm was 
noticed amongst the members of the Samgha in the literary field. 
But the real glorious period of the Burmese Buddhist ecclesiastical 
life marked by the reign of the great king Mindon, the son and 
successor of King Pagan. With him. >ve enter into an era of peace 
a'nd progress for the religion. The period of his rule was indeed 
a golden age for the Samgha which enjoyed the sincere and vigorous 
patronage of the king. He infused new vigour into the Order by 
taking interest in all its affairs. Religious studies were pursued by 
the monks with vigour a'nd zeal, and some of the best pieces of 
Burmese Buddhist tracts were composed during this period. En- 
thusiasm even penetrated into the common people who started vicing 
with one another in matters of the observance of the precepts of 
the Master. It was Mindon’s encouragement and leadership which 
gave a new lease of life to Burmese Buddhism which had not 
been very much affected by the impact of Christianity imported into 
this country by her British rulers. It was under his patronage that 
the Fifth Buddhist Council was held at Mandalay, the last centre 
of Burmese monarchy, and the text adopted therein had been in- 
cribed on 729 stone slabs. It is again this text which has formed 
the basis of the revision work of the Three Pitakas just finished 
under the auspices of the Sixth Buddhist ‘Council still in session in 
Rangoon. 

The observation made above suggests that in the nineteenth 
century the condition of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon was totally 
different. In Ceylon a dark cloud hung over the Samgha, whereas 
in Burma it shone in all glory. In Burma the Samgha enjoyed all 
prestige and honour, and being supported both by the laity and the 
ruling power, the monks iound ample time and opportunity to 
absorb themselves in religious and spiritual pursuits and also to 
engage themselves with schloarly and cultural activities. As a result 
in a short period a large number of Buddhistic works came out of 
the pens of the Burmese monks, an act which inspired also the 
Burmese Buddhist laity, the effect of which has saved Burma from 
falling a victim to Christianity. 

But in the case of Ceylon the story is totally different. The 
mutual jealousy amongst the Buddhist sects, inspired by tke dark 
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designs of the British rulers, actually stood in the way of progress 
of the Sinhalese Samgha. That which suffered the most seems to 
have been the Vinaya, the pride of the ancient Ceylonese Church, 
for recouping which loss time and again Ceylon had to look beyond 
the Bay to Burma which was then the ideal place for its culture 
and pursuit. The letters with which we are concerned seem to 
suggest that the reason for which Siri Sumangala sent his pupil 
to Burma was to appraise the Burmese Church of the affairs of the 
Amarapura organisation in the country. 

The two records under investigation, it must be admitted, do 
not give us much information. But there is every possibility that 
such records would be found i’n large numbers in Burma and Ceylon 
and presumably also in Siam. If these records could be placed to- 
gether and studied carefully, it is just likely that much welcome 
light would be thrown on the rather hazy picture of the Theravada 
form of Buddhism of the last two centuries. 



THE CAKKAVATTI AND HIS RGVEDIC PROTOTYPE 

O. II. DE A. WlJESEKARA, 

University of Ceylon 

t 

Of the legendary and mythological figures appearing in 
Buddhist literature none is perhaps more picturesque or of greater 
value to the understanding of the early Buddhist view of social 
ethics and huma’n progress than the celebrated character of the 
Cakkavatti or Universal Monarch. In the Pali canon (e.g., Lak- 
khana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya) it is claimed that if Prince 
Siddhartha had not become a Perfect Buddha he would have been 
a Cakkavatti. Both the Buddha and the Cakkavatti are ‘supermen* 
( mahapurusas ) and possess the thirty two marks of excellence in 
their person. The one represents the highest point reached by 
humanity in spiritual evolution and the other the acme of wordly 
greatness and temporal power. 

Several attempts have been made by western scholars to ex- 
plain the origin of this important concept. But no agreement is 
found either as to the ’nature of the Cakkavatti’s character or with 
regard to the symbolism of the e.akka which is the most charac- 
teristic of his seven precious possessions or sat ta-r alarm. In fact, 
scholars have shown marked diversity of opinion even as to the 
exact meaning of the term ‘cakka-vatti* (Skr. cakra-vartin). 

In the Buddhist works, particularly in the early Pali Nikayas 
and the Lalitavistara, the legend of the Cakkavatti and the appear- 
ance and career ol the cokka-ralam are described in great detail. 
It is, however, in the Digha Nikaya (Uakkhana, Cakkavattisihanada 
and Mahasudassana Suttantas) that we find the earliest and the 
most characteristic description of the Cakkavatli. The earliest 
reference to the Cakravartin in Sanskrit literature is perhaps found 
in the Maitrayana Upanisad (i. 4) , but this is a late work certainly 
posterior to the period of the Digha Nikaya compilation. Perhaps 
contemporaneous with the above are the allusions to Cakravartin 
in the two Croat Epics, the Mahabharata and the Itamayana, but 
in view of 'the uncertainty of the actual dates of the various 
portions of the epics no definite conclusion can be arrived as to 
the relative priority of these various sources. None of the Sanskrit 
sources, however, shows anything like the fully developed Cakka- 
vatti concept as we find in the early Pali texts. 

Wilson took the term cakravarti to mean ‘he who abides in 
(variate. 1, or rules over, an extensive territory called a eakra. 
According to Kern rartin here means vartayati, ‘who rules’. Jacobi 
agrees with Wilson in the sense of vartin but points out that the 
meaning given to cakra by Wilson does not occur in the ancient 
Sanskrit literature, though it is found in the lexicons. He would 
take eakra in its original sense of ‘circle’ and equate it with the 
political term manrlala as found in Manu (vii. 156 ff.) and Kam- 
andaki (viii. 20 ff.). Another etymology was proposed by Senart: 
Cakravartin is ‘one owns a cakravala\ deriving the latter from 
'cakravarta ’ , a word not found either in Sanskrit or in the Prakrits, 
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to which the suffix — in (possessive) has been added. At the end 
of his work, however, Senart gave up this interpretation and accept- 
ed the idea of Lassen that Cakravartin is ‘the Sun God who sets 
his adorable wheel in motion across the space’. Weber endorsed 
this opinion in a review of Senart’s work. Prof. Rhvs Davids too 
supported it 4ranslating the term ‘a king of the rolling wheel’, under- 
standng by ‘wheel’ the ‘disk of the sun’ as hymned in Vedic poetry, 
although earlier he had wavered between this idea and that of 
“setting in motion onwards of the royal chariot wheel of... supreme 
dominion”. Mrs. Rhys Davids, on the other hand, refuses to go 
the whole hog with the solar theorists. She says, “We must by 
no means give all the credit to the sun as suggesting a wheel”. She 
opines that the ‘cakka’ here implies “the progressive discs, rolling 
on as well as round, symbols of the procession of cosmic forces, or 
the advance of an aggressive conqueror”. By ‘cosmic, forces’ pre- 
sumably, she refers to the cyclic movements of nature such as those 
of the year, seasons and months, and, by ‘advance of an aggressive 
conqueror’ this resourceful writer obviously alludes to the war- 
chariot of a victorious monarch in its militaristc progress. Another 
interesting sidelight on the problem is provided by a remark of 
Jacobi that “the first part of the compound word cakravartin being 
popularly referred to the discus of Visnu, the symbol of the sun, 
the Cakravartin assumed in popular imagination some traits which 
properly belong to the divine wielder of the cakra”. Thus the 
term cakra has been understood in several ways by those writers 
and regarded as referring to a political ‘circle’ or manrlala, a cosmo- 
logical sphere’ ( cakravala ), the solar disk, cosmic cycle, the chariot- 
wheel, or the discus of Visnu. 

An attempt is here made only to determine the Vedic antece- 
dents, if any, of the symbolism involved in the Cakravartin concept, 
thus, out oi the interpretations’ cited above, only those that are 
relevant for a historical treatment, in other words, only those 
hypothesis that deserve attention on account of the pre-Buddhistic 
character of the evidence adduced, will be subjected to considera- 
tion. For instance, the notion that cakra here may mean the polk 
tica! mandate as referred to by Manu and others, is obviously post- 
Ruddhistic and is unlikely to have been at the bottom of the sym- 
bolism of the ‘wheel’ rek'vant to the concept of the Universal 
Monarch, it can be seen from the interpretations cited above that 
the sense of the compound cakravartin varies with the particular 
significance attached to the grammatical form — vartin. There is 
no question about the root, vrt, although its meaning may be taken 
as either ‘to proceed', ‘to exist’, ‘to abide’, or, ‘to turn’, ‘to rotate’, 
to roll . Jacooi hesitated to follow Kern as he felt that “in all 
other compounds — vartin has the force of variate, not of vartayati, 
so that Wilsons etymology seems preferable.” Thus, the syntacti- 
cal value of the form vartin appears to be the main crux of the 
moi phological problem and, therefore, deserves some considera- 
tion before we proceed. As for the formation, vartin can be re- 
garded either as vrt with primary suffix— -in (agent) or as noun varta 
with secondary suffix — in (possessive). Macdonell has observed 
that “the very frequent secondary suffix— in seems sometimes to 
have the value of a primary suffix, exclusivsly, however, at the end 
of eompoiyids”. But how far it had gained a primary value in the 
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early language is not clear, for most of the words in — in occurring 
in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda are explainable as possessives. 
Yet Whitney states that “in many the other (agent) value is possi- 
ble” 1 ' i'n the later language, however, both uses are found extent 
sively. It must be admitted that a nominal stem varta does not 
occur in the early language at all and is citable only from the 
lexicons. 1 ' Thus one is left with the probability that in — vartin 
(of cakra-vartin) the first element is the guna form of vrt, as in 
todin . cited from Vedic by Macdonell (ib.), with the primary agent 
suffix — in. Hence it is reasonable to conclude that it originally 
meant ‘one who turns or rolls’ (either transitively or intransitively). 
It is true that in the Rgveda vrt generally means the act of ‘turning 
or rolling (itself)’ in an intransitive sense, and the transitive idea of 
‘turning (something)’ is conveyed only by vnrtaya, the causative 
form. Yet, vartana occurs in both intransitive and transitive 
senses (of despatching, turning, twisting) according to the Nirukta 
and I’anini, and vartin itself occurs in the Epic language in the 
sense of ‘performing, exercising’. Hence it appears quite legiti- 
mate to translate Cakravartin (or Pali Cakkavatti) as ‘turner of 
the cakra’ or ‘wielder of the cakra’ and at least for the sense of the 
Pali term there is no ‘need to accept Jacobi’s reservation as to 
whether rartali can mean vartayati. In fact, Pali has another 
similar compound with vatti in rasa-ratti which has clearly the 
causative (transitive) sense of ‘wielder of power ( rasa )’ at several 
places in the early Nikayas. 

In the classical passage in the Maha-Sudassana-Suttanta where 
the cakka appears to the king it is thus described: “the treasure of 
the cakka, with its thousand spokes, with its felly and its nave, and 
all its parts complete”. There is no doubt that in this symbolism 
the picture of the chariot -wheel is the most prominent factor. After 
the necessary spiritual and ritualistic preliminaries, when the 
king addresses the Wheel: “May Your Honour, Precious Wheel, 
roll, on, may Your Honour conquer (all)”, it rolls on ( pa vat tat i ) to 
the East and the king wth his four-fold army follows it. The 
rival kings in the East submit to his authority, and so on the kings 
of the South, West and North, accept his hegemony. 

Now. it is important to observe, fn the first place, that the 
agency of the Wheel’s movement towards conquest is attributed to 
the king; it is the king who causes or initiates the rolling on of the 
wheel This, therefore, should be the meaning of the relevant 
epithet cakka-vatti given to such a king; that is to say, he is ‘one 
who sets the wheel rolling’. Thus at least from the Buddhist point 
of view it is clear that the term — vartin is to be regarded as an 
agent form made from the verb vrt in its causative implication 
( cakkam vatteti). 

Once this interpretation of the compound cakra-vartin is accept- 1 
ed, it becomes necessary to settle the problem regarding the ‘Wheel’ 
which such a sovereign is held to ‘set rolling’. It is evident from 
the Pali texts cited above that the Wheel should symbolize in its 
original state the militaristic power of a conquering hero. Has 
such a conception of a cakra wielded by a conquering hero any 
place in the pre-Buddhist Vedic culture? The solution of this his- 
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torical problem is bound to throw some light on the genesis of at least 
one aspect of the Cakravartin legend. 

It is well known that the Rgveda possesses a god the very 
essence of whose character is heroism of a warring and conquering 
type. Indra is called ‘the conqueror of men’ ( nr-sah . viii. 16. 1), 
‘conqueror of* peoples’ ( carsani-sah , i. 119.10, etc.), ‘all-conquering 
(vis vet sail, iii. 47.5, etc.), and, particularly, ‘the Hero, Indra, all- 
conquering, mightiest lord of nil the tribes* (vi. 44.4). It is with 
reference to his characteristic heroic might as universal conqueror 
that Indra is described i'n the Aitreya Brahmana (viii. xiv) as hav- 
ing “won all victories to be won having attained the overlord- 

ship, the parmount rule, the self-rule, the sovereignty, the supreme 
authority, the kingship, the great kingship, the suzerainty of this 
world...!..” One cannot fail to note the striking similarity ot 
these achievements of Indra to the career of the Cakravartin as 
found mainly in the Buddhist works. 

Now, a fact of singular importance for the problem at hand 
is that the Rgveda also refers to Indra in a number of passages as 
the wielder of a cakra, particularly, against his foes. For instance 
at ii. 11. 20 the poet glorifying Indra’s exploit against Vala says: 
“Indra let roll (on), like Surya, his wheel, and with the Angirases 
(as associates) rent Vala” ( avartayat , suryo na, cakram; bhinad 
valam Ivdro Angirasva n). It is of interest, in view of the above 
discussion of the grammar of — vavtiv, to note that here the causative 
verb avartayat is used. 

In another old passage (viii. 85 — 96.9) Indra is implored to 
“scatter the weaponless Asuras, the godless ones, with the wheel” 
(an ayudhaso asnm adevas cakrena tam a, pa vapa rjisin). What- 
ever the term ‘wheel may mean here it is the symbol or the instru- 
ment of Indra’s militaristic might. Not only Indra but also the 
Maruts who are his associates are said to use the ‘wheel’ in this 
manner “with your glowing wheel, 0 Rudras, hurl at (or, over- 
come) him (i.e. the enemy)...” ( vartayata tapusa cakriya abhi tam... 
rudrah... ii.34.9). On this particular use of vartaya- with the 
instrumental (of the weapon) one may compare Rgveda vii. 104.5. 
(hidrasoma vartayatam. diva spar yagvi-t apt ebhir yuvam asmahan- 
mabhih). It may also be observed that in several places the 
Rgveda uses the feminine noun cakri as equivalent of cakra. At 
another place this ‘wheel’ of attack used by Indra is described as 
‘chariot-wheel’-a fact highly significant when it is remembered that 
the Wheel of the Cakkavatti is similarly qualified as ‘having a 
thousand spokes, with felly and nave complete’. At Rv.i. 53.9 it 
is said that “with the unassailable chariot-wheel, 0 Indra, thou 
far-famed, hast overthrown the (warriors of Susravas)” ( sastim 
sahasra navatim nava srutah ni cakrena rathya duspada avrnak). 
Why the chariot-wheel symbolizes Indra’s prowess in war is easily 
understood when it is remembered that the epithet ‘car-fighter’ 
(rathestha) is exclusively used for Indra in the Rgveda. In view 
of this fact it is of the utmost importance to note that in a very 
early text of the Pali canon, viz. the Suttanipata (552), the cakka- 
vatti has the parallel epithet rathesabho ‘the lord of chariots’. 
Indra does indeed reflect the career of the tribal warrior-hero who 
introduced the swift battle-chariot in the antiquity of Aryan culture 
16 0 
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and revolutionized the art of warfare among the Aryan tribes. A 
reference that is of much significance for the ‘wheel' of the Cakra- 
vartln occurs at Rv. x.93.9 where it is said that “...Indra directs 
the u keel over 20 those nations like the reins” (indro...m esam carsa- 
nivam calcram rasmim na yoyuve) Geldner sees in this context a 
probable allusion to a “wheel of sovereignty (Herrscbaft)”. 

Further evidence of a similar nature can be cited from the 
Rgveda to show that Indra helps the wheel to roll forward. At 
Rv.viii. 52 ( -- 63). 8 it is given as the most notable of Indra’s 
heroic deeds that he “helped forth (promoted) the rolling of the 
wheel” (pranas colcrasya varlanim). It is significant that in a 
parallel passage at Rv. iv. 30.6 it is said that “Indra helped forth 
the sun”, that is to say, “he promoted the course, or rolling on, of 
the sun” ( sitryam -prava.fi ...). One need not be surprised that the 
‘chariot-wheel’ that Indra speeds on its way should have its counter- 
part in the nature-mythology which is the other aspect of hero 
Indra’s character. Obviously the sun is regarded as a ‘wheel* for 
its shape. In other words the symbol of the circular wheel on earth 
is projected on to the natural phenomenon of the sun. Thus in 
Rv. iv. 17.14 we find the claim made for Indra that “he urget’ the 
wheel of Sur.va” (a yam calcram isanat svryasya; cp.y. 31.11). These 
notices, however, do not support the ‘solar’ interpretation of the 
Cakravartin’s ‘wheel’ in the form it has generally been proposed, for 
apart from Indra’s promoting the course of the sun, he is, as earthly 
hero, the wielder or turner of a wheel of po\yer and might probably, 
of sonercirnitif as Geldner suggests. The solar aspect of the wheel 
symbol seems to be a secondary development,, a projection, so to 
say, of a figure of speech from the earthly to the celestial sphere. 

In view of the above considerations we. may come to the con- 
clusion that in tin character of Veche Indra we have a distinct 
antecedent of at least one aspect of the Cakkavatti’s personality viz, 
his aggressive and conquering nature as an imperial monarch. It 
is true that the Rgvedic Indra is a blustering, pugnacious adven- 
turer with morals of a suspicious character, and, the Cakkavatti of 
the Buddhists is a mild and highly religious person who is described 
as a righteous and moral ruler (dhanmiijco dhammaraja). But, as 
Mrs Rhys Pavids has pertinently observed, the Cakkavatti him- 
self reflects a career of military aggression however righteous the 
end of his conquests might be. It may be mentioned here that 
Indra himself appears in Buddhism as sakko devanamindo,’ divested 
of all his crude and primitive traits, transformed into a gentle and 
amiable devotee of the Buddha. Moreover, the importance of the 
wheel in the Cakkavatti’s career is sufficiently exemplified in the 
cak-ra which Indra wields againsj; his foes in the Rgveda, and what- 
ever be the basic significance of it, the marked similarity to the 
cakka-ratana cannot be ignored. But it must be mentioned that 
a full explanation of the symbolism of the cakka will be multiple 
and complex. It is necessary to emphasize that even in the paral- 
lelism suggested in this paper it has not been possible to refer to 
several other aspects of Indra’s cakra — such as its use as a whirling 
weapon or discus — which need to be gone into fully before a final 
judgement is passed. 



PANCASKANDHA PRAKARANA OF VASUBANDHU 
In its Tibetan and Chinese versions 

by 

Pandit Shanti Bhikshu Sastri 
Viswabharati 

The Pancaskandha-prakarana of Vasubandhu has come down 
to us only in Tibetan and Chinese versions. A Sanskrit re-construc- 
tio'n of the work was long ago proposed by Dr. V. V. Gokhale of 
Poona in his article “The Pancaskandha-prakarana by Vasubandhu. 
and its commentary by Sthiramati” published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Part 3, Pp. 276-28(5, but it 
was not done. I have re-constructed the work into Sanskrit and 
doing so I have noted main variations between Tibetan and Chinese 
versions to be presented in three groups: — 

(1) Tibetan text seems very literal but Chinese appears inter- 
pretative e.g , Tib. reads madhurah. ami ah lavanah etc. but Ch. 
reads modhuro rasah, amlo rasah, lavano rasah etc. 

(2) The Tibetan text seems to have one or two interpolations, 
but the Chinese appears free from them, e.g., after defining Vedana 
Tib. adds its three types but Ch. does not do so. 

(3) The Chinese text appears correct but the Tibetan text has 
one or two mistakes, e.g., Tib. reads pramada among lcusala-dharm,as 
and apramada among akusala-dharmas wrongly but Ch. reads 
pramada akusalas and apramada in kusalas correctly. 



PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 
The Samtinaha-oariu in Apabhramsa 

by 

PROF. DR. A. N. UPADHYE, Kolhapur 

The Ms.' of the Samtimha-cariu (SC) 2 in Apabhramsa,* some 
important aspects of which are discussed in this paper, belongs to 
Sri Diga. Jaina Sarasvati Bhandara, Dharmapura, La. Hara- 
■ukharaya Suganacamdaji, No. 1 (ka), Sri Nayamandiraji, Delhi. 
It has 153 folios of thick country paper, written on both the sides, 
the first, however, being written on one side only. The first 30 to 35 
folios are more whitish but the last ones have grown more greyish. 
It is repaired here and there: especially the edges of the last folio 
are carefully mended. Each folio measures 11.75 by 6.6 inches; 
each page has some 11 lines; and each line contains 30 to 42 letters. 
Writing is more compact as we go closer to the end of the Ms. It 
has broad margins and white squarish blank spots in the centre. It 
is written thoroughout in black ink; but the colophons, sometimes 
numbers etc. are in red ink. The Devanagari characters in which it is 
written are broad and clear. Here and there, on certain pages 
(see for instance 57, 71, 86 etc.) some different handwriting is 
seen. The Ms. is as old as Samvat 1764 (57 — 1707 A.D.), if not 
older, but the opening pages give somewhat more modern 
appearance. 

(2) As mentioned at the close of the Namavali (Appendix d), 
this work was completed at sunrise on the 5th day of the first 
fortnight of Kartika 1587 Vikrama Samvat (-57 — 1530 A.J.). The 
first copy of it was prepared carefully by a Brahmana Viniia (Skt. 
Visnu), the son of Udha. The copy that is prepared in Samvat 
1588, Bhalguna Vadi 5, is written by one Visnudasu who in the 
absence of any additional evidence besides the similarity it name, 
cannot be definitely identified with Vinha, the first copyi; t. The 
verse yadrsant etc. clearly indicates that Visnudasa was copying 
from another Ms., though his copy is prepared just 16 montis after 
the composition of the work. 

(3) The problem of the authorship of SC is a bit complicated 
one; and the evidence available from this single Ms. needs care- 
tul analysis and cautious explanation. 


,, . (i) colophons at the end of various cantos (those at 

the close ot cantos VII & VIII and IX & X showing a slightly 

,h is ii )s 1 ( „r m ;" s ;„.? ank[ul lo Pi> *»» <°> »» !■*» » 
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V ni 9« ^ « Ca H it l r ;^ b r* ^V4ti M n, ° n D lhis w0rk see Pa ramananda Sastri, Anekanta Vol. 
V, pp. 253-6, Htralal Jaw : Nagart Pracariani Patrika, Vol. 50 . Nos. 1-2, p. u 9 ctc . 
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differert format) uniformly mention that Mahimdu (Skt. Mahi 
candra , the son of IUaraja, composed this work (Appendix a). It 
is obviously out of modesty that he qualifies himself as annanamai. 
Then tie Ghatta v«r«o» (Appendix c) at the close of cantos I, IV 
and VII mention Ilia- or Ila-raya-suya or Namdu; the name that 
is hinted by pun is obviously Mahidu and not Mahimdu. The name 
of his father is mentioned but not of his teacher: so it is quite 
reason? ble to believe that Mahimdu was a layman and not a 
monk. 

(ii) One of the colophons reads the name Mahadu (at the 
end of canto Vil), though qualified by the expression lharajasuya. 
The G1 atta verses (App. c) at the close of Samdhis Vlll-Xll men- 
tion Mahada or Mahaau. Those at the close of I, II, III, V and VI 
mention Mahidu often with a pun; and one feels at least in some 
cases tie reading could have been Mahadu. The reference to Ila- 
raja in these verses is rather ticklish, but if we read Simgu in its 
place, Hinigu-suena racijjai at 1, Hirngu^suya-kahio at IV and 
Hvmgu-namdu niya-taya^gihi at VII, the metre is correctly restored. 
Thus tie Ghatta verses are in more favour of the authorship oij 
Mahadu or Mahada. Peeping into the body of the work, it is plainly 
mentioned at XIII.xv (Appendix b) that Mahadu composed this work 
following what was narrated by Puspadanta. It was comopsed by 
him not out of any worldly or secular consideration but out of devo- 
tion to Jina and his religion. Out of affection for Sadharana who 
requested him in this context, this work came to be composed by 
him quickly in Paddhadiya metre. About Mahadu we get the fol- 
lowing details (App. b). He belonged to the Samghadhipa family. 
His father’s name is Himgu. His mother’s name is not clearly 
available: the expression Eradevi-suo, in the Ghatta verse at IX, 
cannot be constructed with Mahadena; and the phrase Kolhi-devi~ 
paya-bhattaena at I.iv. 24 may mean that he was a devotee of the 
tutelary or family deity Kusmand (in) idevi. His elder brother is 
Bambhajjuna. His younger brother’s name is Doda* who is quite 
reputed in the family. Doda had two wives. The first wife Cam- 
danahi had two sons; the first son Puhaimalla had a wife in 
Mimahi who gave birth to Kirtisimha of fair complexion; th<j 
second son Tayaloyacamde, had a wife in Vinahi who gave birth 
to Vinayacamda. His second wife Adhahi gave birth to Vichitha- 
malla. Doda was quite prosperous ( I.iv) and was looking after the 
affairs of the family. Mahadu, therefore, had not much to worry, 
and he was a man of literary abilities. That is why Sadharana, a 
friend of Doda, requested Mahadu who was already suffering from 
the pangs of poetry (I.iii. 1) to extract and expand in simple lan- 
guage the life of Santinatha found in the Mahapurana of Pus- 
padanta. Sadharana assured Mahadu that he would publish (paya- 
desami) his composition. Mahadu undertook it, but he died after 
finishing seven Samdhis and a half (risi-dala-samdhi-kiena) as men- 
tioned at XIILxvi. 

(iii) The sad demise of Mahadu caused anxiety to Sadha- 
rana how this Katha would be completed. He approached Bam- 
bhajjuna (who had already acquired some celebrity for composing 

4 The expression maha-bhauva-lahu-bhasorena. anumoic has possibly Doda in 
view(QolopIlbn ol Saindhi VII)* 
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poetry), a pupil of Padmanantli who was a successor or of Hema- 
candra of the Puskaragana Mathuragaccha and Kasthasamgha, and 
requested him to complete the work left incomplete on account of 
the death of Mahadu. Sadharana suggested to him the topics jin&- 
nikkhavanu vi cari vi iiioya to be covered in the rest ,r>f the work. 
Bambhajjuna completed the work within a short time to fulfil the 
request and to the satisfaction of Sadharana who celebrated the 
event with great festivity. This Bambhajjuna is presumably the 
same as the elder brother of Mahadu. 


(•1) The pieces of evidence as presented and interpreted above 
brings us to the conclusion that Mahadu or Mahada composed the 
first Seven Samdhis and hall' of the SC and that the rest of the 
work was completed by Bambhajjuna. The exact spot where Mahadu 
left and Bambhajjuna resumed composition is cleanly indicated at 
XI II xvii.l i. Here Sadharana as noted above specifies the topics 
which he wants to be discussed by Bambhajjuna. On looking into 
the colophons of the Samdhis one finds that it is exactly these topics 
that are dealt with in Samdhis VII onwards, the last four Sam- 
dhis being devoted to tiie description of the four divisions of 
Agama. The composition of the Ghatta verses at the close of the 
first seven Samdhis is of a different type and a change over is seen 
Horn VI II onwards: this reveals possibly a change of authorship. 
'File name of Sadharana occurs in the gathas at the end of almost 
all chapters, olten paranomastically : that is natural, because sadha- 
rana requested Mahadu to compose and Bambhajjuna to complete 
this work It is this occurence of Sadharana’s name that is imp- 
lied by the phrase Sodharcuia-ncwio in kic in the colophons. But 
Baluulu’s name occurs even in the Ghatta verses of Samdhis VIII 
onwards which were really composed by Bambhajjuna: this needs 
some explanation. Possibly Bambhajjuna did not seek personal 
fame from this composition, and he thought it fit to perpetuate the 
name of his younger brother as the author. 


How, why, when, and by whom Mahada’s or Mahadu’s name is 
changed into Mahidu or Mahimdu, the son of Illaraja, in the colo- 
phons etc. is more than one can say at present on the basis of the 
meagre material available from a single Ms. But it is obvious that 
wi! S not tho , work ()f an expert : it is crudely and superficially done. 
Whenever the name Illaraja is superimposed in a verse, the metre 
has been spoiled; and if we substitute Ilimgu in its place, the 
metre gets automatically corrected. In one colophon (Samdhi VIII) 
Mahadu s name has survived, though qualified by Illaraja-suya. One 
need not call all this a deliberate forgery. It is just possible that 
t ie scribe or the reader of the work was confused about the author- 
ship and the name Mahadu or Mahada and made the. correction 
thinking that Mahadu was perhaps a mistake for Mahimdu, the son 
of Illaraja, who may have been already known to him as an author. 

S-i nUst ’, however ’ i? ok f< ? r more Mss in order to come to some 
valid conclusion on the subject. But so far as the authorship of 
tins work is concerned, one feels certain, it should go to Mahadu and 
Bambhajjuna; and Mahimdu deserves least, if not no, credit. 

m? 16 ^amavali (Appendix d) supplies great many details 
about Sadharana, and they may be narrated here almost following 
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the pattern of the text. The well fortified town Joyanipura (i.e., 
Delhi), close to which flows the river Jumna, comparable to Ganges, 
is ruled by the strong and brave Mleceha King Babbara (i.e., Babar). 
People of four castes live there devoted to their respective duties. 
There is a lofty Caityalaya (i.e., Jaina temple) decked with flags: 
therein the 'fnonks explain the scriptures and laymen perform their 
religious worship. 

In this town dwelt Sahu Bhoyaraya, a devotee of Gunabhadra, 
the pupil of Malayakirti who was a pupil of Yasahkirti of Puskara- 
gana, Mathuragaccha and Kastha-Sanigha. He was an Agravala of 
Garga-gotra, and he got the title Samghadhipa at Gayapura (i.e., 
Ilasfinapura). From his wife Ghilhahi he. had five sons. 

The first son Khimavicamda was a devoted supporter of the 
community. He had two wives Ghikahi and Nanigahi. He had 
four sons: Chitha who had a wife in Tihunahi and a son in 
Nemidasa who married Gajjo; Pirathimalla, with his wife Hiurahi, 
had four sons 5 : Udharanu, Kanuyau, Dhanarau and Manasimgha; 
Khimacamda who enjoyed pleasures with Bavanahi and had two 
sons Hasu and Taranu; and Camda had a son Samidasa from his 
wife Dodahi. 

The second son of Bhoyaraya was Nana (or Gana, Skt. Jnana) 
camda who had a wife in Saurajahi who gave birth to three emi- 
nent sons: Saramga who went on pilgrimage to Sammeta and had 
his wife in Tilokahi ; Sadharana (pious, devoted to the good of 
the community, rich, a pilgrim of Samtrumjaya etc., learned and a 
devotee of the learned) had from his wife Sivahi four sons: Ab’naya- 
camda with his wife camdanahi, Jetthamalla with his wife Bhada- 
sahi, Jitamalla with his wife Samado, and Sohila with his wife 
Bhikhanahi who was like Mandodari in character; and Talhanu of 
varied virtues. 

The third son of Bhoya was Siriyacamdu who had a merited 
wife in Hararajahi, veritably Sita in chastity, from whom he had 
a son Bhulla’nu whose two. wives were Udharanaputti and Cuhadahi. 

The fourth son of Bhoya was Gajamaccha who had two wives 
Bharahavipaladhi and Salhahi and whose son Sayatanu had a wife 
in Vudhanahi and a son in Sukhu. 

The fifth son of Bhoya was Sahu Ranamala: from his first 
wife Cuhadahi he had a son Jatamalla who from his wife Rava- 
nadhi had four sons : Himarau, Meinimallu, Vimallu and Cauhatthu ; 
and from his second wife Pamthuhi he had a son Suradasa. 

Sadharana is indeed a striking personality who played a pro- 
minent role in the composition of SC. He comes from a religious 


5 Daughters do not find any mention in this context. Their connections with 
the paternal family were slender and short lived: they had no share in the paternal 
propem ?^d they were given in marriage at an early age. 
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family, and he himself had great devotion to learning. He re- 
quested Mahadu to compose SC explaining and simplifying the con- 
tents as found in the Malmpurana of Puspadanta. But as Karmas 
would have it, Mahadu died leaving it incomplete. Sadharana was 
very much perturbed. Then he requested Bambhajjpna possibly* 
elder brother of Mahadu) to complete the SC whereby he would be 
happy (App. b). Sadharana, surrounded as he was with a big 
lamily, was highly satisfied at the completion of SC; with great 
pomp and festivity he carried this work home; and on that occa- 
sion he honoured monks and gave gifts to the learned. Thus he 
made his life fruitful through the blessings of all. It is in the 
lit'a ess of things that Mahadu and Bambhajjuna have recorded 
Sadlutvana’s name at the end of each canto that a detailed bio- 
graphy of his is given in the Namavali and that blessings were 
sought for him from Santinatha in those Sanskrit stanzas at the 
colse of various cantos (Appendix e) 

The two Samghadhipa families to which Mahadu- -Bhambhaj- 
juna and Sadharana belonged, with their religious teachers like 
P.udma’nandi and Cunabhadra must have been famous for their 
devotion to Jainism and its literature in Delhi at the time of Babar 
who is specially mentioned in this work. Some of the members of 
these families not only studied works of authors like Puspadanta 
but also maintained the continuity of literary and i*eligious tradi- 
tions through authors like Mahadu and Bambhajjuna. Another 
personalty, Todara of Jaisavala family, Ls mentioned (App. c. Ghatta 
verse 17) but his relation with others is not clear. 

(6) The contents of this work are traditionally traced back 
to Mahavira, and they were handed down through a series of 
Acaryas till they came to Puspadanta. Finding his composition 
charming on account of its woi'ds and meaning Mahadu started 
composing this SC which was finally completed by Bambhajjuna out 
of sheer religious zeal and out of regard for the earnest request 
of Sadharana (App. b). In this SC there are 13 Samdhis with 
the number of Kadavakas in each like this: 12, 21, 23, 26, 16, 25, 
25, 26, 27, 20, 34, 18 and 17; and thb number of lines in each 
Kadavaka is not definite and goes on varying as can be seen from 
the text of Samdhi 1 (App. f) given at the end. As the text men- 
tions, the total granthagra is 4300 verses (calculated in units of 32 
syllables), but the Ms. puts it roundly at 5000, perhaps counting 
also the numbers, colophons etc. The life of Santinatha, the 16th 
Tirthamkara, is given by Puspadanta in chapters 60-63 and still earlier 
by Jinasena-Gunabhadra in Parvan 63 of their Mahapuranas 6 in 
Apabhramsa and Sanskrit. As far as I see, this work draws upon 
both the earlier sources, and the order of events can be seen from 
their brief enumeration in the colophons of various cantos. 

(7) Puspadanta has wielded great influence on most of the 
subsequent authors composing their works in Apabhramsa. At the 
request of Sadharana Mahadu expanded the life of Santinatha from 


6 Ed. P. L. Vaidya (Bombay 1937 etc) and Pannalal Jain (Banarks 1954). 
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the Mahapvrana of Puspadanta; so it is quite natural that this SC 
has inherited a good deal from Puspadanta’s works. The blessings 
for Sadharana expressed in Sanskrit verses at the close of each 
Samdhi remind us of similar verses for Bharata in the Mahapurava 
(MP) and 1 'cj- Nanna in the Jasaharacariu (JC 7 ). Taking up the first 
Samdhi of SC many contexts have their counterparts in the works 
of Puspadanta, and in many places verbal agreements are quite 
striking: Jayamala of 24 Tirthakaras JC i.ii & SC I.i; Salutation 
to Sarasvati MP I.ii & SC l.ii; Ghatta verse MP I.i & SC I.ii; 
Nature of Durjana etc MP l.viii & SC I.iv; references to earlier 
authors beginning with Akalanka and author’s ignorance about 
various branches of learning MP I.ix & SC I.v; Description of 
women MP 11. i & SC I.ix; Description of the country JC I.iii & 
SC I.vii. A more thorough scrutiny of the entire text of the SC 
would disclose many more parallel contexts with obvious common 
expressions. 

(8) The author of SC pays respects to earlier authors such as 
Akalanka-svami, Padapujya (i.e., Pujyapada), Eight great poets 
(grammarians?) headed by Irulra, Nemicandra Saiddhantika, Catur- 
mukha, Svayambhu, Puspadanta, Yasahkirti, Pandita Raidhu, 
Gunabhadra and Sahanapala. There was one Yasahkirti, a teacher 
of Raidhu, and another, a grand-techer of Gunabhadra and an elder 
contemporary of Mahadu. About Sahanapala some investigation is 
needed. 

(9) This SC was completed in Samvat 1587 (-57 — - 1530 A.D.) 
and a copy of it was prepared in Sa. 1588 (-57 = 1531 A.D.). If 
not the present Ms. a predecessor of it was prepared in 1531 A.D., 
i.e., just one year after the composition of the work by the author. 
Thus the text and the language of the authors have not undergone 
much change before they were written down and carried through 
a succession of generation of Mss. What is of special interest is 
that the authors are writing in Apabhramsa which was being culti- 
vated as a medium of literary expression as late as the beginning 
of Mughal period, i.e., 1530 A.D., when Babar was ruling at Delhi 
and even later. By thig time, Pingala and Dingala, Braja and 
Avadhi — or what we have started calling now Hindi — poetry was 
already developing side by side, and the dawn for the age of Tulsi 
i'S being heralded. Apabhramsa poets of this last period handled 
their language as a literary inheritance: we know their literary 
models but their grammars have not come down to us in a codified 
form. Though they are trying to imitate earlier forms, their 
language is showing a good deal of looseness and flexibility in phono- 
logy, morphology and syntax. The first Samdhi of SC, printed at 
the end of this paper almost as it is found in the Ms., gives this 
general impression: a meticulous study of the grammatical details 
can be attempted when the text is constituted with the aid of one 
or two more Mss. 8 


7 Ed. P. I.. Vaidya, Karanya 1931. 

8 I am grateful to my friend Dr. Hiralal Jain. Nagpur, for his valuable help 
in solving -the intricate problem of the authorship of SC as presented in this paper. 
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Pt. A Shantiraja Sastri, Mysore 1914. 

The desire to reach completeness and perfection, the ardent 
will to learn and understand things about us and the world in 
which we live has been the fundament of our progress. 

From prehistoric facts we know that this will to reach per- 
fection and to widen knowledge did not always become a fact; 
there were long periods of stagnancy lasting for several hundred 
thousands of years. 

At a time when control about forces of nature was limited, 
compared with the possibilities of our days, it was in India that 
the belief in the power and capacity of Great Men, of Mahapurmas, 
who possess super-natural powers, became very firm, culminating 
in the tradition about the life of Tirthakaras, who had won 
omniscience bringing salvation to mankind. 

But how could the state of a Tirthakara be reached? What 
stations had a man to pass to be at home on such heights of 
complete perfection. 

The oldest Jaina sources on which w'e have to depend don’t 
tell us very much about the spiritual development towards the 
state of a Tirthakara. Very carefully they don’t use too many 
words about something which is considered the last step towards 
perfection. 

In one of the oldest documents about the life of Bhagvan 
Mahavir, Ayara 2.15, a passage reads as follows: 

Jambhiyagamassa nagarassa bahiya, naie Ujjuvaliyae uttare 
kule, Samagassa gahavaissa kattha-karanamsi, Veyavattassa 
ceiyassa uttara-puratthime disi-bhae sala-rukkhassa adura.-samante 
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uekuduyaasa, go-dohiyae ayavanae ayavemanassa, chatthenam 
bhattenam apanaenam uddham-janu-aho-sirassa, dhamma-jjkano 
kotthovagayassa, sukka-jjhan’ antariyae vattamanassa, nivvane 
kasine padipunne avvahae niravarane anante aunttare kevala-vara 
nana-damsanje samuppanne. (1020) 

I try to translate: “Outside the town Jambhiyagama on the 
Northern bank of the Ujjuvaliya river, in the field of the house- 
holder Samaga, north-east from the temple Veyavatta, not far 
from a Sal-tree seated — , he who inflicted austerities on himself 
in the way of a milkman’s sitting, he whose head was down bet- 
ween his knees (verbally: the knees high up) without drink in a 
fast up to the Cth meal, he who had entered into the inner apart- 
ment of holy meditation, he who was living in the interior of pure 
meditation, he had reached salvation complete, fulfilled, without 
disturbances and obstaclos, the unlimited, superb, complete know- 
ledge and Belief.” 

This is the simple way of a description of a Tirthakara’s 
path to perfection of Knowledge and Belief, which was also fol- 
lowed in the description of the life of other Tirthakaras. There 
is no mentioning of any kind of titlhayani-nama-goyam Icammam 
with karanas leading to the state of a Tirthakara, neither in the 
Ay. chapter 2.15 nor in any part of the Shvet. Angas or Uvangas 
except in one passage of the Arhat Malli chapter in the Nayadham- 
malcahao. 

Even outside the Angas, in Devendra’s tika to Uttara- 
dhyayana XXIII (belonging to the Mulasutta) a description simi- 
lar to that in Ay. 2.15 about the life of Lord Parshva is given*. 
Here also no special mentioning of a karana sequence can be 
found.* 

In Malli Jnata (MJ) 15. of my edition **) king Mahabala is 
mentioned, who together with his friends renounced the world 
reaching the agreement among each other that whatever penance 
was undertaken by any one of them should also be undertaken 
by all the rest. 

We learn from MJ 16.17. how Mahabala did not do so by 
observing more fasts than his friends in this way that when his 


i Quoted from Suttagamc , eh haras' angasamjuo padhamo arnso, Pupphabhih - 
khuna sarnpadio , 1953, p. 94. 

1 uhkuduya is probably synonymous with following go-dohiyae, 

2 In this respect I depend on the kind information, which I received from 
His Holiness Shri Anna Ramji Mahaiaj, 1 udhiana. Muni Punvavijayaj 8c Pt. Bccara- 
das, Ahmcdabad, on my own studies of the Angas and on goyakammarn, given in the 
Abhidhanarajendrakosa, Vol. IV p. 2294, 95* 

1 Die Legcnde dcs heiligen Parsva, dcs 23, tirthakara dcr Jairias. Au.s Devendra’s 
vol. 69, 1915, p. 321 ff, special reference, p. 335-37. 

2 p. *91 in the Nayadhammakahao edition of Prof. N. V. Vaidya. 
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friends observed a fast untill the fourth meal Mahabala observed 
a fast untill the sixth meal, and so on. So M. performed the 
itthi-riarna-goyam lea mm am, which led to be reborn as a woman. 

Quite abruptly the sequence of the 20 causes is fnentioned in 
MJ 18., which lead to the state of a Tirthakara performing the 
Titthayarn-na ma-goya rn Icam mam. 

Without any connexion with this karana sequence, but logi- 
cally connected with M.J 16., 17., MJ 19. proceeds in mentioning 
further observances as the Sinhaniskriditn penance which is des- 
cribed in detail maxiyam b h i 1; k h u- pa dim am and in MJ 20-26 the 
khuddagarn siha-nik!ciiiyam fast observances and the rnahalayam 
siha, with the result that they were bom as Gods in the Jayanta 
Virnana. From there, after a long period they fell from the 
heavenly region and were reborn in Jambudvipa as kings, but M. 
as Malli, daughter of King Kumbhaka of Mithila and his wife 
Prabhavati. 

The 20 hiraaa .' ■■oueiice of MJ 18. so abruptly introduced, 
interrupts the interrelationship between the fast observances men- 
tioned in MJ 16., 17. and MJ 20-26., and clearly appears to be 
included as a gloss by a later hand. 

The passage reads: “imehi ya nam visaenam karanehim 
aseviya-bahuli-kaehim titthayara-nama-goyam kammam nivvattinsu 
tamjaha : 

Arahanta Siddha Pavayana, -Guru Thera Bahussue Travassisu 1 2 * 
Vacchallaya ya tesinr, abhikkha Nanovaoge’ ya // (1) 

Damsana Vinae Avas / ae ya Silavvae niraiyaro 4 / Khanalava 
Tava CCiyav ■' Veyavaece Samahi ya // (2) 

Apuvva-nana-ggahane*/ Suyabhatti Pavayane Pahavanaya / 
eehi karanehim / Titthayarattam lahai Jio // (3) *) 

The metre is Arya : 12/18-12/15 

1 try to translate; "Arhat» (l),Siddhas (2), Sacred writings (3) 
Preceptors (1), Elders (5), The highly learned (6), the Ascetics (7), 
the Affection to these, and (8), constant acquisition of knowledge 
of those) **) ,/ (1). 

1 C f N. V. V.tuha’s translation, p. 24/25. 

2 Abha\adevjMin\* tika does not explain it. Prav. S. only explains: tatha 
abhiksnarn - ana\.trafam jhanopa^ogo — jnanc vyapriyamanata, the Sarvarthasiddhi of 

Puj\ad, Bharatiya Jnanapitha. Kashi, 1955, cd. by Phulchandra, explains abhiksna 

tika /u Uttaradhavavana XXIII w loeffcnlieht u. ueberset/t von Jarl Charpentier, Zrfmg, 
jnanopayoga-samwgdii in I\S (>.24 as follows: jivadi-padariha-svatattva-visaye samya- 
gjnane nityam yuktata abhiksna jnanopavogah, the compound is understood here as a 
Tatpurusa. SP undcislands uvagoa simply in the sense of yuktata , Following darsanam 
Abh and Prav S. explain with samyaktvam . 
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/im F xT ith ( and other meaning: perception) (9) and Discipline 
(10), Necessary duties (11), No infringement of the vows and in 
the moral conduct, ) (12). Concentration of thoughts in every 
twinkling of an eye + (13), in Penance (11), Free giving (15), and 
m Service (16), Concentration of Thoughts (17), // (2). 


Acquisition of new knowledge (18), high esteem for the religi- 
ous tradition (19), and by promulgation of the religious teachings 
(“?)» oy means of these causes the Soul obtains the state of a 
Tirthakara.” // (3). 


Variant readings to the text: Ravassi ya Prav S.,R., -esim 
Prav. S., iesim R., 3 oga ya V., 4 niraiyaram Mhe, 5 N.V. Vaidya 
(V.) placed ciyae with single e. into the text instead of double cc., 
which is necessary to require the 12 moras of the Arya metre here. 
6 ga V., but ggahane is demanded by the metre, 7 sou V., the intro- 
duction into the karana sequence difference differs in the Avassaya- 
nijjutti slightly as follows padhamo tittliayarattam visahi thanchi 
kasi ya. 


Parallel passages of the 20 -karana sequence can also be traced 
in the Jaina Shvet. texts Avassayanijjutti (Av.n. 1, 178-181 *) and 
Pravacanasaroddhara 310-312 followed bv a commentary in Pra- 
krit from 313-319. **) 


The varient readings, which they present, have been noted 
above. 


Rut there is no other trace of the 20 -karana sequence in the 
older Shvet. Angas or Uvangas. ***) 

Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram (TvS) also includes a karana 
sequence leading to the state of a Tirthakara with the difference, 


3 About Silavvac the Commentaries Abb. and Piav. S. say: letha silnni ra 
uttaragunah, vratam (a mulagunas, trsu punar nnatic<na itt, )4 Abb. explains Uh ana- 
lava: l< tan alax 'a grab a nam kalopafaksanam, kutrialavadtsu sainvega- 

bhavanato dhyana- 

sevanatcis ca samadhih ksavalavasamadhih . 

Translation: “ Samadhi on account of assiduous practice of meditation and medb 
ration caused by the desire foi salvation without an interval what particles of time 
with smallest instants and smallest fractions are concerned, this is ksanalava-samadhih.” 

I have followed the commentary in my translation connecting ksa nalava 
samadhih. This is strongly suppoited by a parallel passage in Sarkh. and Mali., 
dealt with later, in which khanalava-padibujjhanadae -by lighting up (perfect belief, 
knowledge etc., s. Dhavaia-tika) at a smallest instant of time, is mentioned! 

i Pt. Bccaradas kindly helped to find this passage during my stay in 
Ahmedabad. 

a Siddhasenaos Pravacanasaroddharatika (Prav, S.), end of 12. ccnf. A.D. 

+ ) The Tattvarthasutra of Sri Umasvami with the Sukhabodha of Sri Bhaskara- 
nandi, ed. by Pt. Sastri, Mysore 1944., p. 149 ff., the introductory sentence into the 
16 karana sequence reads: idanim subhatama-tirthakaratva-namasravam aha: ... 

+ + ) Qhiotcd from parisistam p. 241, No. 8 under the line op. cit. 
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that only 16 karanas are specified instead of twenty, in TVS 6.24.+) 
The passage reads: darsana-visuddhir, vinayasampannata, sila- 
vratesv anaticaro, ‘bhiksna-jnanopayoga-samvegau, saktitas tyaga- 
tapasi, sadhu-samadhir, 1 vaiyaprtya-karanam arhat-acarya-bahu- 
sruta-pravacana-bhaktir, avasyakaparihanit marga-prabhavana, 
pravacana-vatsalatvam iti tirthakaratvasya. 

Var. Lect. : ' sangha-sadhv^samadhir + + ) reads the Shvet. 

version of TvS. 

There are ’no other differences in the Shvet. version of TvS. 

Translation: Perfection of religious belief (1), accomplish- 
ment of discipline (2), no infringement in the vows and in the 
moral conduct (3), constantly acquisition of knowledge (4), and 
concern about the misery in the samsara (5), according to the best 
of one’s ability charity (6), and penance (7), Attention to the 
monks (8), Service (9), love to the Arhats (10), Acaryas (11), the 
highly learned (12), and to the religious teachings (13) no defici- 
ency in the performance of the daily duties of a monk (14), the 
promulgation of the path to salvation (15), tender affection towards 
the true religion (16). This is the karma influence, which leads to 
the state of a Tirthakara. (The genitive iirthakarntvaya depends 
on asravam, which has to be added.) 

In the Dig. version about the life of Arhat Malli “Mallinatha- 
purana” III, 8-18, composed by Sri Sakalakirti in the 17th cent. 
A. I). *), 16 karat) a. leading to the state of a Tirthakara in 11 slokas 
are mentioned following the tenninology of the karana-sequence of 
TvV. 


In Jinase'na’s Harivamsapurana, 2.34, 131-49, (783 A.D.), Dig. 
the 16 karanas are also mentioned following the terminology of 
TvS 6.24. **) 

In the Dig. work Mahapurana of Puspadanta (MP), composed 
between 919-971 A.D., ed. by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 1937, Manik chand 
Digambara Jaina Granthamala No. 37, vol. 1, III, 7., p.42 the 16 
karanas named as tava-bhavanas are mentioned without specifying 
them. The passage reads: solatia vi tava^-bhavanao pahavevi 
jaga-namiya-titlhayara-namam samajjevi. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya translated the beginning in his Notes, III, 7, 
p.601: “having mediated upon the sixteen forms ( bhavana ) of 
penance such as darsanavisuddh i etc.” 

V. gives then the 16 karana sequence of TvS 6.24 and also 
refers to Nayadhammakahao VIII. 64, i.e. to our passage in the 


1 Mallinathapurana. edition by Dulichand Pannalal Parvar, samy, 1979, Hindi- 
translation by Gajadhara Lalji. p. 51-55. 

2 Harivamsapuranam, prathaniakhandam dvitiyakhandam, Manikchandra- 

Diganibara-Granthamana, No. 32, 33. * 
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MJ, the starting point of this paper, but he does not mention that 
here 20 karanas instead of 16 are enumerated. ***) 

This brief survey of k.-references in Digambara works is 
sufficient to show that the TvS version of the k.-sequence had be- 
oome authoritative in Digambara literature later than Tvs 4 )*** 

We owe it to the hard work of Dr. Hiralal Jain and Pt. 
S. Divakar Sastri that more ancient Prakrit literature of the 
Dfgambaras such as the treatises of the Satkhanadaga-ma-sutta 
and the Mahabandha have come to light. 

The Mahabandha (Mah.) a Dig. Prakrit work forming the 
sixth part of the great Satkhandagama Sutta must be assigned to 
the later part of the second century according to the remarks 
of the editor in his preface on p.15. 

In § 34 of this work p 35, 36, the 16 karana sequence is men- 
tioned, which contains very interesting variations differing from 
the 16 k. — sequence of TvS 6, 24. 

The passage reads: “kadihi karanehi jiva titthayara-nama- 
goda-kammam bandhandi: tattha imenahi 1 soiasa 1 karanehi jiva 
titthayara-nama-godam kamrnam bandhandi : damsana-visujjha- 
dae (1), vinaya-sampannadae (2), siia-vadesu 2 niradicaradae (3), 
avasaesu aparihinadae (4), khana-lava padibujjhanadae (5), laddhi- 
samvega-sampannadae (6), yatha-' 1 thame tatha tave (7), samanam 4 
samadhi-samdharanadae ' (8), samanam vcjjavacca-jogayuttadae® 

(9), samanam pasuga-pariccagadae* (10), arahantabhattie (11), 
bahu-ssuda-bhattie (12), pavayana-bhatiie (13), pavayana-vaeehal- 
ladae (14), pa say a n a-pa bh avana dae (15), abhikkhanam nanopayut- 
tadae (16), edehi solasohi karanehi jivo titthayara-nama-godam 
kamrnam bandhadi.” 

The parallel passage in the Satkhandagama, Bandha-Samitta- 
Vicaya, Vol. VIII, p. 73*) represents the same text with a few 
variant readings as follows,: 

3 Dr. P. L. Vaidya was so kind to introduce me into the Apabhrarnsa language 
of this woik, by reading some portions with me during his stay in Patna. 

According to H. Jacobi, ZDMG 60 (190G) p, 277 ff, Umasvati probably lived in 
the fourth or fifth cent. A.D. Dr. H. L. Jain pioposcs an earlier date in “A 
Hidden Landmark in Hie History of Jainism/* B.C. Law Volume, part II, 
Poona 1916, p. 60 ff. According to him Urn, was living in the second half of the 
third cent. A.D. 

-f ) Mahabandlio (Mah., vol. 1, with Hindi translation, Editor Pt. Sumcru 
Chandra Diwakar, Shastri, published by Bharatiya Jnana-pitha Kashi May 1947. This 
work was presented by the kindness of Shri Kamata Prasad Jain (Aliganj) in 
Pratapgarh (Raj). 

1 Satkhandagama. Bandha-Svamitva-Vicaya vol. VIII, ed. by Dr. Hiralal Jain, 
publ by Shrimant Seth Shitabrai Lakshmichandra Amraoti (Bearar) 1947, Shrivirase- 
nacarya-viracita-Dhavala-tika-sainanvitah. Dr. H. J, Jain in his introduction p. ii, 

proposes the time between the irst and 2nd cent. A.D. as date of the composition 
of Stkh., and# states as date of the completion of the Dhavala-tika 8th Oct. 8t6. 
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'imehi solasasehi karanehi, 3 vva, 3 jadha ... ‘always sahunam 
instead of samanam, sahunam pasua-paricagadae in the 8th place 
instead of the 10th place such as in the Ma. “ju, 

A synopsis shows the following picture: laddhi-samvega (6) 
and paxvga-pariccagada (10) can neither be traced in the Shvet. 
r.or Dig. k. -sequence mentioned in the paper. 

avasaesu apapaniorihinadae 4th k. in Ma., avas yakaparihani h 
14th k. in TvS, auassae 11th k. in MJ ; khana-la va-padi b ujjh a mxda 
5th k. in Ma., not in TvS, but khana-lava followed by tava-cciyae 
and to be connected with samahi 13th k. in MJ ; yatha thame tatha 
tave 7th k. in Ma., said it as tyaga-tapasi 6th and 7th k. in TvS, 
tava-cciyae 14th and 15th k. in MJ ; samanam ( sahunam ) samadhi 
8th k. in Ma., sadhu.-samadh.ir 8th k. in TvS, samahi 17th k. in MJ ; 
.s\ vejjuvacca-jo. 9th k. in Ma., vaiya-prtyakaranam 9th k. in TvS, 
rcyaracce 16th k. in MJ ; samanam pas uga-pa riccagadae 10th k. in 
Ma., neither in TvS, nor in MJ ; arahanta-battie, etc., 11th, 12th, 
13th k. in Ma. corresponds to 10th, 12th, 13th k. in TvS, acarya 
11th k. in TvS, behind arhad is neither in Ma. nor in the MJ ; pav.- 
vacch. 14th k. in Ma., prav.-vats. 16th k. in TvS, pavayana-vacch 
3rd k. MJ ; p av.-pabh. 15th k. in Ma., marga-prabh, 15th k TvS, 
pavayanc pahavanaya 20th k. in MJ ; abhikkhanam nanopayut- 
tadae 16th k. in Ma., abhiksna-jnanopayoga-samvegau 14th and 
5th k. in TvS, abhikkha nanovaogc 8th k. in M J ; 

siddha, guru, thera, 2nd, 3rd, 5th k. in MJ and apuvva-nana- 
ggahavc 18th k. in MJ ; are neither in Ma. nor in TvS. 

damsana-vi 1st k. in Ma., 1st k. in TvS, damsanavinae 9th 
and 10th k. in M.J ; vinaya-sa. 2nd k. in Ma. andTvS; sila-va ana 
3rd k. in Ma. and TvS; silva-vvae niraiyaro 12th k. in MJ. 

We have seen previous page, that the k. sequence of 
TvS had become authoritative lor the terminology of the 16 k.s 
in later Digambara literature. The variations in the 16 k. sequ- 
ence of Ma. and Satkh. from the text of TvS speak in favour of a 
degree of higher antiquity of the Ma. -Satkh. passage. 

We have seen in the synopsis that laddhi-samvega and pasuga- 
pariccagada don’t occur in the Dig. version following the TvS and 
also not in the Shvet. version of the 20 k.s as represented bv MJ 
and Avass. n. 

In TvS 2, 18 labdhi is mentioned in closest connection with 
upayoga : “labdhy upayogau bhavendriyam" — “Together with the 
labdhi , the ability of performing, upayoga represents the mind as 
a state.” (cf. Schubring, p. 101). 

It does 'not seem to be mereiy accidental that samvega is con- 
nected with laddhi in Ma. and Satkh. on one side, and jnanopayoga 
in TvS on the other side, as labdhi appears to be in closest termi- 
nological connection with upayoga. 
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The difference is, that in TvS 6,24 samvega in the dual Is con- 
nected with jnanopayoga in a Dvandva and represents the 5th k. 
by itself, but in Ma. — Satkh. samvega in laddhi-sam vega-sam stands 
in a Tatpurusa and does not represent a k. alone by itself. 

The Commentaries Sukh. to TvS and Dhav.t. to Ma.-Satkh. 
give entirely different explanations of samvega. 

Sukh. says: samsara-dvhkhad bhiruta, samvegah (p. 150 op. 
c. Dhav.t. says: laddhi-samvcga-sampavvadae sa m mad-darn son a - 
nana-caranesu jivassa samagamo laddhi noma, hariso santo sam- 
vego nama, laddhie samrego tassa sampavnada". 

I would translate: laddhi is the unification of the soul with 
the right faith, the right knowledge and the right conduct, samvega 
is joy, free from passions 1 *' *). 

So we could translate the Ma. passage accordingly : “The en- 
joyment, which is free from passions, about the unification of the 
soul with ” 

(The lokative in carane.su is used here in the sense of an 
instrumental, cf. Edgerton BHSG 7.81). 

To understand samvega as bhiruta, connected with laddhi in 
a Tatp. compound, is absolutely senseless, when we realise the 
meaning of laddhi. 

It is also clear now, how we have to understand the termino- 
logical development here. 

TvS has omitted laddhi, but has preserved samvega and placed 
beside jnanopayoga as an independent, coordinated member of a 
Dvandva being the 5th k., in order not to loose one k. for the 16 k. 
sequence! So samvega could be easily understood in the way the 
Commentators to TvS') did as samsaraduhkhadbhiruta, which is 
nearer to the generally kqown meaning of the verb samvij. 

The later, secondary character of the terminology in TvS has 
become obvious by it. 

The term samvega does not exist in the 20 k. sequence of the 
Shvetambaras represented by MJ and Av.n. 

The Dhavala tika explains pasua in the following way: 

pagada osarida asova jamha tarn pasuam, adhava jam mravajjam 


Notes: i) W. Sthubring, “Die Lehrc Dcr Jainas”, Berl and I.pz, 1935. 

2 Dr. H. I.. Jain translates hariso santo samvega nama: by "aur 
hars va sattvik bhav ka nam samveg hai”, p. 85, Op. cil. 

I would propound to interpret santo in the meaning of Skt. santa. 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi of Pujyapada, Bharatiya Jnanapith, Kashi 1955, 
p. 338. sarasaia duhkhan nitya-bhiruta samvegah, 

17 
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lam pasvam, kim uana-damsana-carittadi tassa pariccago vissajja- 
nam, Uiasa bhavo pasu-pariccagada daya-buddhie sahunam nina- 

dam.sana-pariccago danam pasua-pariccagada nama (p. 86 

op. it). 

Dr. II. L. Jain translates from pagada onwards: Jis se a irav 
dur ho gage hai us ka nam prasuk hai”. 

If we accept the reading pasuga and pasua, given in both the 
texts Ma.-Satkh., as correct, the interpretation with asrava is not 
possible, passuga could represent Skt. pra. -f asuka • It seen s to 
mo beyond doubt, that the misreading text of the Dhav.t. has tD be 
corrected: pagada osaridasavo, asaro is a normal Pkt. N.pl. of asu 
(cf. R. Pischel’s Grammar of Prakrit Languages p. 263, Dec . of 
van N.pl. vaavo ! ). When we substitute asrava we should expect 
pasava in the Pkt. text. 

Pt. Sumeru Chandra translates : ‘vah vastu, jis se jiv nilcal gae 
ho\ (p. 39 op. cit.) The explanation with nirajjan does not help 
us either. 

The Dhav.t. offering different explanations shows, that it did 
not understand this antiquated term. 

Probably we have to understand something entirely different 
from what Dhav.t. says. 

PKT. pasuga-pariccagada could also be Skt, pasukaparityagata 
meaning: “the giving up everything relating to cattle for sacri- 
ficial and food purposes.” 

This interpretation finds some support in a passage of Prav.t. 
to the 20 k. sequence, verse 311, explaining ‘cciyae’: tyago dvidha, 
dravyatyago bhavatyagas ca, dravyatyago nama aharopadhisayya- 
dinam aprayogyanam parityagah prayogyanam ca yatijanebhyo 
vitaranam, bhavatyagah krodhadinam viveko janadinam ca yati- 
janebhyo danam”. 

“The giving up is of two kinds: the giving up of material 
things and giving up of sentiments, dravyatyaga means avoiding 
ef not proper food, the clinging to it,*) and of no proper beddings, 
etc., and as well the gift of proper ones to the ascetics, 

bhavatyaga is the separation from anger, etc., as well the 
gift of knowledge to the ascetics”. 

I think, we are justified, to see some kind of parallelism between 
pasuga-pariccagada in Ma. Satkh. and ahara aprayogyanam 
parityagah in Pray. S. 

It may be that we also have to assume two meanings for 
pasuga. But I feel difficult to understand the reading pasuga. 

Notes: # “Cf. Buddh. ahar’ upadhi in Cullanidesa 157 quated from Pali 
Text Society Dictionary. 
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Conclusions: This survey has shown to us that the 16 k. 

sequence cannot only be traced in TvS and later Dig. texts but also 
in more ancient Dig. literature such as Mahabandha and Satkhan- 
dagama but that the Shvet. 20 karana sequence cannot be traced 
in the more ancient parts of the Angas and Uvangas. My opinion 
about the 20 k. sequence in MJ. 18 is given earlier. This makes it 
very probable that the karana sequence leading to the state of a 
Tirthakara originated in circles close to the Digambaras. 

This is strongly supported by the fact that TvS, in high 
esteem among both Digambaras and Shvetambaras, gives the 16 k. 
sequence in both the Dig. and Shvet. versions of TvS and not the 
20 k. sequence current among the Shvetambaras. 

It seems that the Shvet. after the separation of the two groups 
have included the k. sequence and enlarged upto 20 k. 

But we are not justified to see in the Shvet. 20 k. sequence 
a merely enlarged copy of the TvS text, as it contains terms, which 
can only be traced in the text of Ma. and Satkh. as khana-lava.. to 
be connected with samahi 13th k. in MJ and k h ana-lava -jni di buj - 
jhanada 5th k. in Ma. and Satkh. ; pavayane pahavanaya 20th k. 
in MJ, pavayava-pabhavanadae in Ma. -Satkh. these terms don't 
exist in TvS 6,24, at all. Common toMJ. and Ma.-Satkh. version 
is also the nonmentioning of acarya, mentioned in TvS as 11th k. ! 

This clearly indicates that these terms in the Shet. version 
can be traced back to older sources close to circles represented by 
the texts Ma.-Satkh. 

The relative chronology of the karana sequence appears to me 
as follows: 

The oldest version of the karana-sequence, available at pre- 
sent, is represented by the two versions of the 16 Icaranas in the 
Dig. texts Mahabandho and Satkhanagama, approximately near to 
1st cent. A.D. 

2nd the version in Umasvati’s Tattvarthasutram 6,24, 

approximately near* to the 3rd cent, A.D., 

3rd the 20 karana sequence of the Shvetambaras 

approximately near to the 5th cent. A.D., by which I do not 
intend to say anything definite about the dates of the Avassayanij- 
juti and the text in the Malli-Jnata. 



JAINA MONK KALAKACITARYA IN SUVARNABHUMI 


by 

Dr. Umakant P. Shah, 

Baroda. 

The Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, a Jai’na text generally acknow- 
ledged as a work dating from the .sixth century A.D., and certainly 
earlier than the Churnis of the seventh century, contains the follow- 
ing verse: — 

Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. pp. 73-74. 

Malayagiri, commenting on the above in the twelfth century 
gives fuller explanation of the above verse in the sutra-form and 
quotes Prakrit passages which arc obviously from the Churni on 
the same text. According to this account, Kalakacharya, tne well- 
known authority on Sutras and their meaning, was staging in 
Ujjain with his big retinue of pupils. His pupils (monks) however 
did not listen to his anuyoga-teachings. At this the great acharya 
got disappointed and decided to go to a place where he can pro- 
pagate his anoyoga-teachings. lie thought that by leaving his 
pupils, he would make them ashamed of their conduct. He, there- 
fore, told his s’a.vyatara (one who provides for residence): “I 
am going elsewhere, my pupils will remember me afterwards, but 
you do not tell them anything. When pressed hard, you should 
scornfully toll them that the Teacher has gone to stay with Sagara 
in the Suvarnabhumi.” So saying Kalaka left his pupils at night 
when the latter were asleep and went to Suvarnabhumi. There he 
entered gaccha of. Sagara in the guise of a Jaina monk. Thinking 
that he was an (ordinary) aged monk, with one foot in the grave, 
Sagara did not offer him any formal respects due to an old monk. 
Then at the hour of discourse, after the usual discourse by Sagara 
was over, Sagara asked him (Kalaka in disguise), ‘Old man, did 
you like the discourse? To this the acharya (Kalaka) replied 
'Yes’. .‘Then continue to hear the discourses”, said Sagara 
s’ramana, with great pride. ‘ 

Now those other pupils at Ujjain were much perturbed at not 
finding the acharya next morning and approached the s’ayyatara 
and began to make inquiries. But the latter said, “How do you 
expect your acharya to tell me anything when your own teacher 
did not confide in you?” Then when the disciples, much aggrieved, 
pressed hard, he scornfully told them, “Your teacher has gone to 
stay with Sagaracharya (the grand-pupil) in the Suvarnabhumi, 
being much disappointed at your behaviour”. Hearing this, the 
disciples stai'ted for going to Suvarnabhumi. On the way, people 
used to ask, “Whose retinue is going? Who is the teacher going 
in this retinue?” They said, “Arya Kalaka”. The news was car- 
ried to Sagara by travellers who reached ahead of the disciples. 
In the Suvarnabhumi, people told Sagara, “Arya Kalaka, the great 
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knower of Sruta (canon), having a large following, is on the way, 
being desirious of reaching here.” At this Sagara told his pupils, 
“My Teacher’s Teacher is coming. I shall ask him about padar- 
thas”. Shortly after (this), those disciples arrived, their vanguard 
began inquiring whether Arya Kalaka had arrived (reached) there. 
‘No,’ was the reply, ‘but an old monk has come’. “Who is he?” 
came the query. Meanwhile, Kalaka in disguise turned up. When 
this old monk was respectfully saluted by the newcomers, Sagara 
came to realise that the old monk was the Achar.va in disguise. 
Sagara felt very much ashamed of his own behaviour for all these 
days towards the great Teacher and thought, ‘I have babbled much 
and have made the Kshamasramana pay homage to me.’ lie there- 
fore begged pardon for his sin with due respect. He however co.uld 
not refrain from the temptation of asking him whether the Acharya 
liked his discourses or not. The Acharya then advised him not to 
be proud of his knowledge and told him that just as a heap of dust 
when removed from place to place naturally leaves some dust 
particles every time similarly knowledge handed down to us from 
Teacher to Teacher gets diminished every time. Then the great 
Acharya Kalaka imparted knowledge of Anuyoga to his pupils and 
grand-pupils. 


The above detailed account given by Malayagiri has the sup- 
port of earlier traditions, firstly of the Brhat-Kalpa-Churni, still 
in manuscript form. The Uttaradhyayana-Niryukli, which may be 
earlier than even the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhasya, also refers to this 

account in a cryptic form : — 

Uttara-Nir. verse, 120. The Uttaradhyayana Churni (published 
from Ratlam, pp. 83-84) gives the same account. 

Now the Suvarnabhumi was known to the Jaina texts as can 
be seen from the well-known account of Charudatta in the Vasu- 
devahindi, noticed and discussed by Dr. Moti Chandra in his Sar- 
thavaha. The Vasudevahindi is possibly earlier in age than the 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya even though it may be later than the Nir- 
yukti texts. Since the Uttaradhyayana Niryukti refers to Sagara 
Sramana in Suvarnabhumi, and since the gathas of Bhashya and 
Niryukti have been mixed up in available texts of the Brhat-Kalpa- 
Bhashya, we may infer that the Niryukti gatha on Brhat>Kalpa- 
Sutra also contained a reference like the Uttaradhyayana Nir- 
yukti. 

It has been shown above that the disciples of Kalaka did not 
follow his anuyoga. Anuyoga here means the Anuyoga texts pre- 
pared by ‘•Kalaka from earlier Sruta-texts. This is clear from the 
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following passage of the unpublished Pancakalpa-Churni, quoted 
below: — ■ 

*Mfaqifeorr ufaqr i & q ggqt 
qcqrftaft fwt ffWr i srtftqqqR* fqfaq qfeq i q^r 

qfgio* i m fafvT umr tpms^or — <pn 

qgf&ftqr i fq^qi *rgt %faq sqq l — u|*t 

fqjqf^or qu? q qi i q^iq q^q 3^*3315 i fqfqg^rt fraw? i 

^tC^OT qfaq 3RUt qq qqor | f% gq 3qqftt trq | 

^qfl^T — m qq g^fqs^ing i q^i g% oi| qftqigqW mi i 

qi?f^% m?-m ffcfa q>q q Iqqifc i tm q^f |4 i qq£toftait 

fq or q^qf^qror sqiq^ifor qqfq 1 q^rg%qqj^|q 

m n (') 

The same account is based on an earlier text, the Panchakalpa- 
Bhashya by Sangluidasa, who is identical with the author of the 
Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya. The following gathas from the unpub- 
lished Pancha-Kalpa-Bhashya, kindly copied for me by Agama- 
Prabhakara Muni Sri Punyavijayaji , 2 may be noted: — 

%ifqq qusqsq %^Tof 1 
3 f£ Rt, ^q q^I 5 Rt 11 

sffqqgd or a on^t uif^qt 1 
wq f^pt tt? fqq>^idt mi ! 1 q^ir 11 
4 Y q.q q ^tq^, qM w; qg # qfugror 1 
3 Ti 4 tfqqqw^, faqsgfd cut fufqq g 11 
315 ^q*^, q^tg fqf^sqgq^ffd | . 

^ 15515 ^ orftcft, g^fclUT ftlooT gw 4 l II 

qgf&ft a<sha\% fqfqq qg| q %f %4 23$ 1 

ciffaTiT ^ 1 % g|tf q q|sr q or q f% || 

qsmo; q % 33 m 3 1 

fqftqTo; g^, qfcqru; fq fss jqfqq 11 
3 Tl 4 \iqdT 3 qf|q, g^fqujRT g qq m ft 1 
?tft m g qf|q, 55^^155^ g 11 
oif|ftq Z spqftq flit $°T? I 

1 Ms. No. 1284, Prinanaka Sri Kantivijayaji’a collection, Baroda, Folio, 29. 
1 am thankful to Muni Si i Punyavijayaji for editing this portion for me. 

2 Ms, No* 1673, Hainsavijayaji’s collection, Baroda; text edited fe>; Muni Sri 
Punyavijayaji. 
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i fiftrj afc^r, q lift *#irt , 
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The above accounts show that the disciples of Kalaka were not 
steadfast in their living the life of Jaina monks. A co-student of 
Kalaka therefore advised Kalaka that the latter should be able to 
find out better muhurtas (auspicious time) for giving diksha to 
his pupils. Kalaka therefore decided to learn Nimitta s’astra from 
the Ajivikas. He therefore went to Prtishthanapura and learnt it 
from the Ajivikas. Now when he was staying under a Bunyan 
tree, King Salahana (Satavahana) approached him, and asked him 
three questions, offering one lac worth of ornaments or coins, etc., 
for each answer. The first two questions, about the excrete of 
animals and the quantity of water in the ocean are obviously not 
convincing to modern historians and must be regarded as later 
legend. But the third question is noteworthy, for, Satavahana 
asked,” Will Mathura fall? and if so, when?” Now this refers to 
contemporary history which the King was interested in. We can 
easily imagine that the answer to this could be verified and the 
prize for_the answer might have been given after the siege of 
Mathura was over. Kalaka did not accept wealth or priceless 
ornament given by the King but the Ajivikas claimed it as guru- 
dakshina and carried it away. Then Kalaka complied the Lokanu- 
yoga and the Prathamanuyoga texts when the Sutras were lost or 
destroyed. In the Prathamanuyoga, he included nimitta-sastra, 
charitras, etc. These he placed before the Jaina Samgha at Patali- 
putra for sanction, which was given. Kalaka also composed the 
Samgrahani for the less adept. 

The disciples at Ujjain do not seem to have acknowledged 
these anuyoga texts of Kalaka as is suggested by the comm, of 
Malayagiri, in the following words: — It is also significant to note 
that this Kalakacharya is conversant with Nimittasastra and a 
contemporary of a Satavahana king in whose time Mathura was 
beseiged and who was interested in the result of the sei'ge. Possibly 
this Satavahana king who asked Kalaka about Mathura was Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni. 

The Panchakalpa-Bhashya account shows that Kalaka learnt 
the Nimittas’astra from the Ajivikas with the primary object of 
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giving diksha or pravrajya under auspicious moments. It is here 
interesting to remember a reference made by Utpala in his com- 
mentary on Brhat-JaLaka of Varahamihira. The commentary 
dates Iroin S’aka 888, i.c., 966 A.D. In his comm, on Br. Ja 15-1, 
which deals with the question of pravrajya when four or more 
planets are in one and the* same house :’n a person's horoscope and 
are strong, Ltpala quotes three Prakrit verses from an author 
called Vankalakacharya. The Br. Ja. says that according as Mars, 
Mercury, Jupitor, Moon, Venus, Saturn or the Sun is the most 
power! ul ol the lour planets in one house, the ascetic order to which 
th<‘ Person belongs is respectively a S’akya, Ajivika, a Vedic San- 
nsasi'n, Vrddha, Charaka, a NirgrartUia (naked Kshapanaka) and 
a hermit subsisting on wild produce. Mm. P. V. Kane, referring 
to this, writes, “it may however be noted that in the Ms. of Ufa- 
pala s commentary on the Br. Ja. in the Bombay Branch of the 
Koval Asiatic Society's Library, the name is in some places Ban- 
kalakacharya arid in others Bangalakacharya and that the ms. 
quotes three more Prakrit verses on the same than those occurring 
*n the printed edition, I he learned writer further suvs: “It is 
:i question whether the printed text is corrupt and the author is 
A <n<thiuiiur>/a. it may be noted that Mm. Kane’s doubts that the 
anchor quoted hen; us Kalakaeharya are justified in view of the 
v\ i douce oi the Pauchakalpa-Hhashya cited above. 


1 quote below the relevent passage »f 
the printed edition (IJombav, Yenkatoavar i 
ju 15(5; — 


litpala’s comm, from 
press, 1980 V. S.), 
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It win be seen that the gathas of Kalaka or Vintoi«v„ 4. . 
above are m the Prakrit language used by the Jainas.^ Th^impo^ 
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ance of this passage lies in the fact that according to Utpala this 
Vankalakacharya is earlier in age than Varahamihira, i.e., earlier 
than c. 505 A.D. The name Vankalakacharya may be a corruption 
of the original Kalakacharya or is it a reference to Kalakacharya 
who had gone to Vanka or Banka in the Suvarnabhumi? 

Who is this Kalakacharya that went to Suvarnabhumi and 
whose pupil’s pupil is Sagara S’ramana? What is the age of these 
two great Jaina monks reported to be well-versed in the Jaina 
canons? Is there any reference in the Jaina Pattavalis to a monk 
who is famous in lands beyond the sea? The answer to this is 
fortunately available in a very interesting way. 

Of all the Pattavalis the lists of monks supplied by the Kalpa 
sui.ra and the Nandi sutra are the oldest. The Sthaviravali of the 
Nandi sutra is older than that of the Kalpa sutra and therefore 
more reliable. The following gathas of the Nandi list may be 
noted : — 

^ II Va II 

at! ^ ^ i 

II ^ II 

II ^ II 

— S’ri Nandi-sutra-Pattavali, pub. in Pattavali-samuchchaya, 
pp. 12-13. 


In the above verses Arya Samudra, the pupil of Arya Sandilla 
the pupil of Arya S’yama is reported to be one whose fame has 
travelled in the th.ree oceans and who has been regarded as an 
authority in the islands and oceans. Now Samudra and Sagara are 
identical in meaning. Besfdes in the whole list Arya Samudra is 
the only monk who is referred to as tri-samudra-khyata-kirtti. 
Arya S’yama is regarded as one’ of the Kalakacharyas by Muni 
Kalyanavijaya and others. Leaving aside the question of identifi- 
cations of different Kalakas, it may be noted that Muni Kalyana- 
vijaya has identified the first Kalaka with Arya S’yama, following 
the Ratnasamuchchaya-prakarana and other traditions. The age 
of Arya S’yama according to Jaina traditional calculations is 335 
to 376 after Mahavira’s Nirvana. This would be equivalent to 
192-151 B.C. if we accept the traditional date of Mahavira’s Nir- 
vana in 527 B.C., and to 133-92 B.C. if we accept 468 B,C, as the 
date of Nirvana of Mahavira as arrived at by Jacobi on calcula- 
tions based on the evidence of Hemachandracharya. 

In the Kalpasutra Sthaviravali Arya Kalaka who is credited 
with nigoda-vyakhyana (exposition of the nigodas) precedes 
Khandila or Sandila. Comparing the Nandi and the Kalpa sutra 
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lists it is dear that Arya S'yama was also known as Kalakacharya 
aini that Sandila or Khandila was his successor as Yugapradhana 
aclm rya. It is said that this exposition oi‘ the Nigodas was done 
bel'wi <• ludra by Kalaka. But even here the element of knowledge 
of niraitta-sastra on the part of Kalaka is seen in the accounts. 
The account must therefore refer to the Kalaka who was well- 
versed in nimiitu-iMstra. That Kalakacharya, the knower of 
nimittas .istra, was a historical figure is proved by the reference 
to his gathas given by Utpala, and that he preceded Varahamihira 
is also Known, from an analysis of all the Jaina accounts of Kala- 
kacharya. Muni Kalyanavijayaji came to the conclusion that there 
were two Kalakas, one in 3555-376 after Mahavira, the other in 
c. -is:} after Mahavira. The story of lndra approaching the first 
Kalaka is obviously legendary, while all the accounts of Kalaka- 
charya have only one common (-lenient and that is his knowledge 
of the nimitta-sastra. The Kalakacharya connected with Gardda- 
bhila story is also an adept in nimitta and mantra-sastras. The 
Kalaka who went to l’arasakula and who brought the S’akas could 
also go to Snvarnabhumi. lie must have been one who did not 
slick to orthodox beliefs and practices. Possibly his inviting the 
S'akas, his compiling the Annyogas, etc., was responsible for dis- 
satisfaction ot and opposition from many people including his own 
retinue at Uuain and he ultimately went away to Suvarnabhumi 
with a broken heart. 

W. .Norman Brown collected a number of variants of the 
Kalaka story and analysed the evidence in his story of Kalaka, 
pp. 3 If. According to imn there are three Kalakas, “the first died 
Vira era 5176; the second nourished (perhaps became Surf) Vira era 
!“>:> ; the third was living in Vira era 993.” However as regards 
Kalaka III he admits that the “situation is far from satisfactory” 
and that in his case the “Jaina tradition is made to contiadict itself. 
Brown and Kalyanavijaya identify Kalaka I with Arya S’yama. 
According to above, Kalaka 1 died in 151 B.C. and Kalaka II 
nourished in 71 B.C. (probably became Sitri) if 527 B.C. is the date 
of Mahavira’s Nirvana. If 4(58 B.C be regarded as the date of 
M.’s Nirvana then Kaiaka l died in 112 B.C. and Kalaka II lived 
in 15 B.C. Brown has not been able td assign definitely to any of 
the first two Kalakas. the episode regarding reproof of vainglorious 
spiritual grandson Sagara S’ramana. We have however sufficient 
reason to connect it with Kalaka I (Arya S’yama) the master of 
scriptural knowledge who was the author of aninjoya texts and who 
had acqirred niniiitajnana from Ajivikas. 

We could have ascribed the episodes of Sagara S'ramana and 
the acquisition of knowledge from Ajivikas to Kalaka II, but we 
cannot do so on account of the Nandi list. 

We must now regard Kalakacarya as a historical personage 
who lived in c. 191-151 B.C. or in c. 133-92 B.C., especially 
when we have gathas of this nimittajna Kalaka quoted by Utpala. 

Since, according to my analysis, all the incidents of Kalaka 
stories refer to one Kalaka and since Kalaka is associated with 
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Garddabhila and Vikrama, it is more likely that this Kalaka lived 
in 133-92 B.C. The Jaina accounts are vague but they do show 
that some time had elapsed between the Saka conquest and the con- 
quest by Vikrama. But this is a problem on which we must defer 
our conclusion at this stage. 

One thing is quite clear: In the last quarter of the second 
century B.C. or in the beginning of the first century B.C., the Jaina 
merchants must have gone to Suvarnabhumi in sufficient numbers 
to maintain a big retinue of Jaina monks headed by Sagara 
Sramana. The story of Charudatta in the Vasudevahindi is based 
on the lost Brhat-katha of Gunadhya composed in the Satavahana 
court. Indian merchants seem to have been trading with South 
West China through Yunan and Burma in c. 130 B.C. as is shown 
by the account of Chang Kien who was sent in c. 1287 B.C. to 
Bactria and who found Chinese goods in the local market brought 
through India (by possibly Indian merchants) from South West 
China. 

I am here reminded of another tradition noted by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in Age of Imperial Unity, p. 650. He writes, “An 
Annamite text gives some particulars of an Indian named Khau- 
dala. He was born in a Brahmana family of Western India and 
was versed in magical art. He went to Tonkin by sea, probably 
about the same time as Jivaka, mentioned above. He lined in caves 
or wider trees, and was also known as Ca-la-cha-la Kalacharya, 
black preceptor. (The italics are mine). Does this refer to a tra- 
dition about Kalakacharya and his immediate disciple Khandila or 
Sandiila miscalled Khaudala and am Khaudala and Kalaka mixed 
up here? It may be noted here that one of the Kalaka legends 
describes him as originally Brahmin by birth. It may also be 
noted that Kalakacharya in the Pancha-Kalpa-Churni and Bhashya 
accounts is described as staying under the Bunyan tree when the 
Satavahana kings meet him. The Annamite tradition also says 
that this ‘black preceptor’ lived in caves or under trees and was well- 
versed in magical art. 

The source of Dr. Majumdar seems to be Cho Chau Phap Van 
Phat Bah hanh ngi lue, an Annamese work of the 14th century. 
On p. 217, the text says, “Towards the end of the reign of Ling 
Han (168-188 A.D.), Jivaka was travelling. Khau-dala (Kiu-to- 
lo-Ksudra) arrived about the same time from Western India. He 
had another name Ca-la-cha-lo (Kia-lo-cho-lo — Kalacharya).’’ Ac- 
cording to this tradition, the date of Kalacharya would fall in the 
last quarter of the second century A.D. This Kalacharya can be 
identified with Kalaka only if it is supposed that the Annamese 
tradition of the fourteenth century has wrongly made Jivaka and 
Kalacharya contemporaries. For this we have to wait for some 
more evidence. 

The evidence of Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya and Churni of Pancha- 
Kalpa-Bhashya and Churni and of several other texts need not be 
regarded as baseless and it is safer to assume that Kalaka did go 
to Suvarnabhumi. This is further supported by the Naddi sutra 
evidence about Arya Samudra ( — Sagara). 
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Om of th< Ayagapatas from Mathura, the tablet set up by 
Svnmitra of Katisika family, (Smith, Jaina Stupa, pi. XIII, Ep. 
Jnd., i. inscr. No. 2d) is noteworthy. Here Svamitra is described 
as wife of Gotiputra, a black serpent to Pethayas and Sakas. 
According to Smith, the characters of the inscription on this Jaina 
Ayagapata are “archaic characters, \ apparently interior to the 
Kusana period.” (Smith, op. cit., p. 20). This Gotiputra, the des- 
troyer of Parthians (Pothayas) and Sakas may be Gautamiputra, 
the Satavahana king. And now we know from the Pancha-Kalpa- 
Bhashya that one of the Satavahana kings was interested in the 
result of the sedge of or attack of Mathura. According to another 
account in the Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, (Vol. VI. pp. 1647 ff. gathas 
6241 — 10 and commentary) a dandanayaka of a Satavahana king 
conquered both the Mathuras, the Northern as well as the South- 
era. It is therefore certain that the Jciina accounts do mention 
a Satavahana king conquering Mathura in the North. The evi- 
dence of the Ayagapata cited above would suggest that this Sata- 
vahana (Salahana) king was Gautamiputra. The Jaina leanings 
of the Satavahana king are also evidenced by another story of 
Kalaka which says that Kalaka changed the Paryushana date on 
the request of Satavahana king. 

Now, since the Jogalthembi hoard shows that Gautamiputra 
Satkarni restruck coins of Nahapana it is quite certain that the 
Jaina traditions of a Satavahana king attacking Nahapana (Naha- 
vaninna) at Broach (vide Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya, I. p. 52 and 
Avasyaka Clmrni, LI, pp. 200 c., are reliable. But if this Gautami- 
putra, the contemporary of Nahapana, is identical with the Goti- 
putra of Mathura Ayagapata and the; Satavahana contemporary 
of Kalaka asking questions about Mathura, then it is not possible 
to identify Arya Syama (Kalaka I) as the Kalaka whom the 
Satavahana king asked three questions. But as we have seen, the 
Kalaka to whom the questions were, put was the author of anuyo- 
gas, and his pupils were not faithful to him. So he must be the 
same Kalaka who wont to Suvarnabhumi, i.e., Arya Syama, the 
grand-teacher of Arya Samudra. 

The discrepancy can be- easily solved. The Satavahana ki'ng 
making inquiries about Mathura may not be Gautamiputra. In 
the accounts of Nahapana and his Satavahana aggressor, Kalaka 
is not mentioned at all. Kalaka is mentioned in accounts about 
change of Paryusha’na day in which case Balamitra and Bhanu- 
mitra at Broach or U.jjain are the contemporaries of the Sata- 
vahana king and Kalaka. It may be true Gautamiputra conquered 
both the Mathuras, but there was another seige of Mathura in the 
iirst or second century B.C., which is suggested from the inscrip- 
tion on Kharavela, but leaving aside the doubtful interpretations 
of Kharavela’s inscription we have another evidence of Menander 
beseiging Mathura as suggested by Dr. V. S. Agrawala in his inter- 
pretation of- Obviously a Sutakarni would be interested in the 
result of such a seige. 

We should therefore have no hesitation in identifying Arya 
Syama as Kalakacharya who went to Suvarnabhumi, who learnt 
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nimitta from Ajivikas, who gave some predictions about the siege 
of Mathura and who composed the anuyoga texts. 

If at all the Kalaka of the Garddabhila legends is Kalaka II 
then this Kalaka IBs date according to both Muni Kalyanavijaya 
(Vide, Dvivedi Abhinandana Grantha) and Browi> would be C. 453 
after Mahavira, i.e., 74 B.C. or 15 B.C. according as the date of 
Nirvana is 527 B.C. or 468 B.C. As I have suggested above I am 
inclined to the view that the incidents ascribed to Kalaka II how- 
ever relate to Kalaka I. This is discussed elaborately in my forth- 
coming book on Kalakacharya. 

We must now accept that Jaina monks and laymen had been 
to Suvarnabhumi in the first or second century B.C. 



PARALLELISM OF TALES BETWEN APABHRAMSA AND 
WESTERN LITERATURE 

by 

Dr. II. L. Jain. M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 

Director, Prakrit and Jain Institute, Vaishali (Bihar) 

It has already been established beyond doubt that numerous 
r-torifcs and fairy ta!os round in the Pali J a takas and the Sanskrit 
Pancha-tantra, Ilitopadcsa ami Katha-sar:t-sagara, have i’n the past, 
travelled from India to tin* West In the course of their joruney, 
they have, in many eases, changed to a considerable extent. But 
the original core of the story is always discernible by a proper 
scrutiny. 

The story which I want to draw attention to here, is the 
one which forms a part of the Sugandha-dasami-katha in Apa- 
bhrainsa. It narrates the life of a rich man’s daughter whose 
mother died while she was young. The father married again and 
had another daughter from his second wife. The step daughter 
was ill-treated to the utmost extent, and in due course, during 
the absence of the father, married to one who was taken to be a 
cowherd. The latter ultimately turned out to be the king, and the 
unfortunate girl was thus suddenly elevated from her miserable 
position to the status of a queen. But before narrating the 
details of this story, l would like to introduce its two counter-parts 
in French and German. 

The French story was collected in the first part of the forty- 
one volumes of Cabinet dcs Fees by Charles Parrault. It has 
since become very popular and its English version is frequenly re- 
produced in children’s books under the title Cindrella or The Little 
Glass 'Slipper. Briefly, the story is as follows: — 

A rich man’s wife died, leaving behind her a beautiful young 
daughter. The father married again, and his second wife brought 
with her into her new home her two daughters by her former hus- 
band. The latter were not so beautM’ui as their motherless half- 
sister; therefore they as well as their mother were very jealous of 
her. As a result of this jealousy, she was very much neglected and 
harassed. She had to do all the domestic work as well as serve 
her more fortunate sisters in maintaining their fashion and 
tastes. There was once a dance festival arranged at the palace 
at which the prince was expected to choose his bride. The two 
daughters with their mother went to attend the same, while poor 
Cindrella was left behind to roll in the cinders which 
had given her the name. Her lamentations drew the atten- 
tion of a fairy who transformed her into a fashionable young 
maid and provided her with a magic carriage and entourage to 
escort her to the royal festival. There, her charms attracted 
the attention of the prince who danced with her for the 
most part. She was invited for the second day also, and she 
went there again with similar magic equipment. The prince 
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was enchanted and he spent his whole time with her. She was 
also enraptured so much in the company of the prince that she 
forgot to return to her residence before midnight as was pres- 
cribed by her god-mother, the fairy. When the clock struck twelve, 
she was shocked and rushed out of the palace. In the hurry, 
one of her magical glass slippers slipped from her foot and was 
left behind. The magic carriage and guard were no more there, 
and she had to struggle her way up in her usual rags with great 
difficulty. Luckily, the wheel of her step-sisters’ carriage gave 
way on the road, and therefore they were also late in returning 
home. Thus, her absence remained undiscovered and she escaped 
the punishmnet which might otherwise have been inflicted on her. 
The glass-slipper which was left in the palace was picked up by 
the prince and he insisted that he would marry only the bearer 
of that slipper. A vigorous search was, therefore, made but the 
slipper would not fit any maiden in the capital: it was either a 
bit too short or a bit too large. At last, it was tried on the foot 
of the very unlikely girl Cindrella, and lo, it fitted her foot ex- 
cellently. Not only that, she took out the other slipper from her 
bosom where she had kept it hidden all this time, and put it on 
her other foot. The proof was irrefutable and the turn of fortune 
did take place. Cindrella was no more an orphan; she was now 
the princess. 

The German version of the story is called Ashpnttel. It 
occurs in the Kinder Und Hausmarchan a collection of folk talcs 
in three volumes by Jacob Ludwick Karl Grim. Here the introduc- 
tory part of the story is the same as in the French version. Hut 
the development of the story differs. The father wants to go to a 
big fair and asks his daughters what he should bring for them. 
His two step-daughters ask for dresses and ornaments, but his 
motherless daughter Ashputtel desired that he should bring for her 
the twig of a tree which might touch his hat on the way. Accord- 
ingly, the father brought for her the twig of a Hazel tree which 
Ashputtel planted on the grave of her mother and sprinkled it 
over with her tears. By her daily care, it grew into a big tree. 
There is then the dance festival at the place, and Ashputtel attends 
the same through the kindness of a bird which dwelt on that Hazel 
tree. The festival lasted for three days, and on the last day she 
forgot her time to return. She rushed home, and the prince chased 
her right upto the garden of her residence where she suddenly 
vanished out of his sight. The disappointed prince however got 
hold of her golden slipper which was the next day tried on the 
feet of her first step-sister. The mother succeeded in squeezing 
her foot in by cutting off her big toe. But when the prince rode 
with her by the side of the Hazel tree, a voice came that he was 
deceived. So the prince discarded her, and the gold slipper was 
tried on the foot of her younger sister. The mother again squeez- 
ed her foot in without minding the profuse bleeding. But again 
when he rode with her the bird at the Hazel tree warned him that 
he was again deceived. Tin's time the slipper was tried on the 
foot of Ashputtel, and it fitted her excellently. This time the Hazel 
bird approved of his choice and Ashputtel became the princess. 
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As compared to these, the story in Sngandha-dasami-lcatha in 
Apabhramsa is as follows: — 

Jinadatta, the rich merchant of Ratanpur, had a beautiful 
daughter Tilakamati. ller mother died while she was yet young. 
The merchant married again and got, from his second wife, another 
daughter Tejamati. The latter was not so beautiful as the former, 
and this was a source of jelousy for the other who took revenge 
upon her by maltreating and harassing her. This went on, and 
the daughters grew to maturity. The merchant was thinking of 
their marriage when the king, named Kanakaprabha, commis- 
sioned him to go to a distant island for purchasing jewels and 
precious stones. The merchant advised his wife to marry off the 
girls without waiting for him, if suitable matches were available. 
The suitors would prefer Tilakamati, but the mother was more 
interested in her own daughter. A match was at last fixed. 
On the marriage night she left Tilakamati on the cremation ground 
saying that according to their family custom, her suitor would 
come there to marry her. The suitor came, introduced himself 
as Mahishi-pala and married her. A dingy room was assigned to 
her. Her husband would visit her at night and left before dawn. 
He o’nce brought for her rich costumes and ornaments. Hut when 
the mother saw them she at once suspected that they must belong 
to the palace and her husband must have stolen them. About this 
time the merchant returned home. On being told by his wife that 
Tilakamati had married by her own choice, and her husband ap- 
pears to have stolen the oranments for her from the palace, the 
merchant felt alarmed and thought it safe to report the matter at 
once to the king. The king desired that he could be forgiven only 
if he could get information about the thief from his daughter, so 
that he might be arrested. But Tilakamati could not describe him 
as she had never seen him in broad day-light. She however used 
to wash his feet daily when he came to her at night. Therefore, 
the touch of his feet was familiar to her. A big feast was at last 
arranged to which the king as well as all the people of the city 
were invited. The duty of washing the feet of the guests from 
behind the curtain was entrusted to Tilakamati. In this way the 
thief was caught, and he turned out to.be no other than the king 
himself. He then explained how on that night he observed light 
at the burial ground, how he came there to know who the maiden 
sitting there was and how on learning her lot he decided to marry 
her. And he was not wrong in introducing himself to the maiden 
as Mahishi-pala which should not be taken to mean the .keeper of 
buffaloes, but the protector of queen. Tilakamati was now no 
more a harassed maid, she was now the queen. 

The basic framework of the Apabhramsa, French and German 
stories is the same — the motherless child, the jealousy and tyranny 
of the step-mother towards her, contact with a prince and acquisi- 
tion of queenship. There are however differences in the details of 
the stories and these are noteworthy as they reveal essential diver- 
gences between the Indian and the Western ideals and customs. 
While in the Western stories the second wife comes into the home 
with two daughters from her former husband, no such contingency 
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is conceivable here, and the second wife gets her child after the 
marriage. There are again no dances and festivities at the Court 
to which the Indian family maids go to participate in. The king’s 
attraction, on the contrary, is drawn towards the unfortunate girl 
by her extra-ordinary presence at the cemetery at night and the 
story of her misfortune consequent upon her father’s absence from 
home by the king’s order. The pun on the word ’Mahishi-pala’ is 
peculiar to Indian literary genius. The wife’s claim that she 
could recognise her husband better by the touch of his feet than 
by the sight of his tace is supremely Indian. One particularly 
noteworthy feature of the Apabhramsa story is that it has absolute- 
ly no supernatural element in it at any stage of its development, 
while the Western tales depend so much upon the part of the fairy 
that they would collapse without her. The Western story is fabul- 
ous, while the Indian story is highly romantic. With all these 
differences, however, the motif of all the stories is the same, namely, 
the tyranny of the step-mother and the turn ol' fortune by the 
inscrutable ways of destiny. It is not yet possible for me to 
demonstrate the steps by which the story might have migrated 
from country to country. All that I can do at this stage is to 
draw the attention to the age at which the story is known to have 
got currency in each country. The German story was collected by 
J. L. Karl Grimm who is known to have lived from 1785 to 1868, 
while the time of the French writer Charles Parrault was from 1628 
to 1708 A.D. The authorship and date of the Apabhramsa story 
is uncei'tain, but manuscripts of the work have been found which 
are dated earlier than the 17th century. One manuscript in my 
possession is dated Samvat 1676 which is equivalent to 1678 A.D. 
There is a rendering of the story in Marathi verse by Jiva-sagara, 
pupil of Df rendrakirti, whose known, dates range from 1649 to 1685 
Saka, equivalent to 1727-1763 A.D. One manuscript of this work 
which l have seen is beautifully illustrated with more than seventy 
multi-coloured pictures exhibiting the various situations and events 
of the story. This work has been used in a temple for public re- 
cital and exhibition of the story on the Sngawdhdasami day which 
falls on the 10th of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadra- 
pada i.e., August-September, as it illustrates the result of observing 
a fast on that day. A Hindi rendering of the story in verse is by 
Pandit Khushal Chandra who is known to have lived in the first 
part of the 18th century A.D. But he says that he has based his 
work on that of Brahmachari Srutasagara who is known to have 
lived about 1500 A.D. Thus, the Indian story is, so far as the 
literary traditions go, the earliest of the versions mentioned above, 
and it is justifiable to claim that India was the source of the story 
in France, Germany and England. 
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A NOTE ON THE REMARKS OF PISCHEL 
ON THE ILLUSTRATIVE GATH AS OF 
HEMACIIANDRA’S DESINAMAMALA 

by 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee, M.A. 

Research Student, Asst. Secretary and Librarian, 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 

Of all the foreign scholars in the sphere of Prakrit, the names 
of Harmon Jacobi and Richard Pischel are pre-eminent; and of 
these Richard Pischel, one of the brightest luminaries in the firma- 
ment of the West in oriental culture, is a Prakrit savant of unique 
reputation. Ilis "Grammatik Der Prakrit Sprachen” is a monu- 
mental work, occupying the highest position in the land of Prakrit 
Philology. It is surprising that such an erudite scholar on the illus- 
trative Gathas of Hemachandra’s Desinamamala makes the follow- 
ing hasty, rash and preposterous remarks: — 

"Another great difficulty was raised by the examples which 
Hemachandra adds at the end of the commentary on each stanza 
of the ekarthasabdas. These examples are either void of all sense, 
or of an incredible stupidity. It was not indeed easy to compde 
examples from words combined in the same stanza by the mere 
chance of alphabetical arrangement and the equal number of syl- 
lables. But even granting this, Hemanchandra might, I think, 
have done his task far better; or, if the examples were composed 
by his disciples, he should not have admitted them into his work. 
In a few cases he has given two examples on one stanza, and had 
he done this throughout, we should not have to complain so much 
of the extreme absurdity of these verses. It was a most disgust- 
ifig task to make out the sense, or rather nonsense, of these 
examples, some of which have remained rather obscure to me. 
But as they often are the only means of ascertaining the correct 
meaning of a Desisabda, and besidps contain some valuable 
materials for Prakrit lexicography and grammar, I have spared 
neither time nor labour to make them as readable as their purport 
will allow.” 

A careful persual of the illustrative Gathas of Hemachandra 
will show how unjust Pischel’s remarks regarding some of the 
gathas have been. With the aid of the various readings consulted 
by Pischel and given in the foot-note, one can make out the sense, 
or the highly poetical sense, which can be compared to the best 
specimens of some of our most illustrious poets and masterminds — 
the Titans of poetic genius — who could stand comparison with the 
most illustrious Muses of the words. Pischel’s charges against Hema- 
chandra’s verses that they, are "void of all sense or of an incredible 
stupidity,” or ‘rather non-sense’, are so full of errors and confusions 
that it will not be a case of exaggeration if we say that Pischel, ‘hav- 


i Intro, pp. 39-30 of aecond edition *93»- 
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ing vast materials and manuscripts at his disposal and never shrug- 
ging nor shrinking from keeping a constant keen vigil,’ did not use 
them to advantage. 

The editor of the Calcutta University edition of the same book 
endeavours first to refute the above remarks of Pischel with some 
examples illustrated in the introduction. He, furthermore, gives 
some improved readings in the introduction. Still he does not ex- 
plain all the confusions noticed in that edition. 

Next comes the second edition of Pischel’s Desinamamala in 
the year 1938, published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona-4, with introduction, critical notes and glossary 
by P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A., Principal, Maharajah’s Sanskrit 
College, Vizianagaram. The first edition of Pischel came i’n the 
year 1880. The Calcutta University edition came in 1931. But 
the 1938 edition does not appear to have utilised the previous 
editions. Except for providing an elaborate introduction discuss- 
ing the life and works of llemachandra and a glossary with their 
English meanings where some anomales have been noticed, and 
mentioning a few discussions regarding the main text, it is prac- 
tically a reprnt of the first so far as the text is concerned. 

Next we have the very recent edition of Prof. Bechardasji Jain, 
who is a versatile and erudite scholar and has edited many texts, 
lie fully utilises the above mentioned edition and adopts the view 
of Calcutta edition, though he departs here and there, which again 
seems to us unhappy and inconsistent. Ilis Sanskrit rendering 
(haya), of course, i'n some verses, leaves us in a realm of darkness 
in making out the true and happy sense or meaning. Ilis Gujarati 
translation of the verses is very helpful, no doubt, to the reader of 
Prakrit. 

This is all regarding the editions of Desinamamala edited by 
so many scholars. 

Now, it needs mention in this connection that the true method 
of finding out a sense depends entirely upon the proper consulta- 
tion and collation of the manuscripts, sometimes by joining one or 
two words, if 'necessary, or sometimes by separating or by emenda- 
tions, where the sense urgently so requires. Because, it is a 
matter of great surprise but nevertheless perfectly true that in 
ancient times the manuscripts do undergo change of colour with 
odds beyond arithmetic, due to the corruption and confusion of 
the MSS., or due to the ignorance of the scribes; or due to some 
additions that are made with the intention of improving the 
author. As a sequel to this, the interchanges of ca (^) and va (^) 
sa (*r) and ma (*0 ka (^) and pha (’P) tha (*0 and gha (*0 etc. 
as noticed also by Mr. Colebrooke, were so much that we are 
quite at a loss to decide which was correct and should be taken. So 
the “collators of manuscripts best know how the original readings 
of ancient classics do undergo change of complexion, and some- 


2 Ibid. p. 30. 
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times beyond recognition, at the hands of grammarians, rhetori- 
cians, prosodists, and lexicographers;: how blots and blemishes 
steal into the manuscripts through the negligence or ignorance of 
the scribes; how the intrusive hand of the poetasters, deluded by a 
chimerical and insolvent hope of improving the author, inflicts a 
wound here and there, more serious than the mere negligence or 
ignorance of the copyists; how archaism gradually gives way to 
modern manners of expression at the hands of scholiasts long habi- 
tuated to and well conversant with familiar forms and phraseo- 
logies of the modern classics.” 

So is the case with Hemachandra’s Desinamamala particularly 
of Fischers edition. Some times, it seems to us that the readings 
given in the foot-note by Pischel are preferable to the readings 
given in the main text. Sometimes the readings of the main text 
are better than that of the foot-note. “Even his manuscript ‘B’ 
which he regards as ‘very correct’ constantly interchanges ^ 
and % Besides other mistakes due to the confusion of letters, in 
the manuscripts, words are combined and separated without any 
regard to their sense. The copyists employed not being scholars, 
such errors are inevitable. It is for this reason perhaps that at the 
end of the manuscripts is generally found a statement of the coypists 
which has run into a proverb ‘ yaddrstam tallikhitam’ (As seen so 
written) — a statement made by the scribes to save their own skin. 
A critical editor, however, is not justified in holding the author res- 
ponsible for the possible errors of the ignorant scribes. We would 
not have complained so much of the strong remarks of Pischel had 
his readings been supported by all the manuscripts used. The 
manuscript L» which he regards as ‘very correct’, the manuscript F 
which, he says, ‘with the exception of a few trifling differences 
agrees closely with ‘B’ and the manuscript G which ‘gives the best 
text o! the commentary’ do not generally support the readings 
adopted by Pischel but give readings that show a marked improve- 
ment in the sense”. 

The above discussions will be clarified if we discuss a few 
examples which will make us understand what we intend to say. 
In this short limited space and time, it is not possible to give an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject; the titmost that is possible, is to 
present a few examples before the erudite assembly in order to judge 
the veritable validity and veracity of the statement. 

EXAMPLE I 

Pischel’ s Reading : — 

adac sunahi ayade anada-adayanampie sarasi kale, 
amdhamdhumavinayavararahavvathanam tamittha anado kim. 

Its Chaya, as given by Bechardasji: — 

asati ! srnu kupe jarasati-priyan smarasi kale, 
kupam jara satistthanam tvamatra jarah kim. 


i Calcutta edition (P. xliii). 
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Remarks: — 

The assumption of the readnig ‘Sunahi’ and ‘ayade’ 

(3PT$) as independent words in Pischel’s edition followed by 
other editions, gives us a sense that does not appear to be happy 
and consiste'nt. But these two words when combined §°TTf? + 
arc^=g«nflfi acting as a Vahubrihi compound represent- 
ing vocative singular form of a feminine base ending in a and 
referring to ‘adae’ (®T^) as an attributive adjunct, will pre- 
sent us a good sense. Because the comparison “nabhikupa” 
(snfa; ^<t) ‘nabhigarta’ (^TpMkf) etc. is rather usual in Indian 
Literature. Furthermore, even Hemachandra, in the same Book 
uses that comparison more than once. 

It may be noted here that the interpretation as revealed i'n the 
Sanskrit Chaya and vernacular translation of Professor Bechardas- 
ji’s edition introduces additional difficulties. The first difficulty 
is to take ‘anades-adayana-pie’ as an accusative case treating its 
verb ‘sarasi’ (— Sk. Smarasi). Because any thought of the favou- 
rites of the paramours and the courtesans serves very little to help 
the unchaste lady addressed here in attaining the fulfilment of her 
desire to meet her lover, which seems to be the central idea of 
the couplet intended by the author. 

Further the next difficulty is with the words amdhamdhum- 
avinayavarahavvathanam”. Here ‘amdhamdhum’ is ®vi- 

dently an accusative form of a masculine base and naturally there- 
fore the object of the verb “sarasi” tells the same story of 

incoherence. 

The third difficulty is with the root ‘sarasi’ ). Because 

the use of the Prakrit root ‘sara’ (St) as an equivalent to Sans- 
krit root ‘smr’ («*) to remember, is far less common than the 
Sanskrit root ‘sr’ ( ) to go. And it may be added here that the 
many substitutes of the {Sanskrit root ‘smr’ (t?) the form 
sumara (?P*) very often puts in appearance, in Desinama- 
mala and the form ‘sara’ (tft) is extremely rare. 

Moreover, ‘kale’ fife) without any qualifying adjunct seems 
vague and abrupt and has to lean on some such word as ‘upayukte’ 
or or nirddiste to be taken as under- 

stood. 

The verbal inflexion in ‘sarasi’ points unmistakably 

to a second person singular, rendering thereby the nominative tarn’ 
Sk. ‘tvam’ (c^) pleonastic. 

Hence we suggest that ‘anada-adayana-pie’ should be taken in 
a locative form qualifying the word ‘kale’, that is, ‘the time pleas- 
ing to the paramours and courtesans which no doubt yields a 
sense, happy and consistent, and ‘sarasi’ in the sence of going, its 
object being ‘amdhamdhum’, when avinaya-varahavvathanam will 
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stand in apposition to it i.e. the going of an unchaste lady to the 
well which' is the meeting place of the paramours and courtesans. 
The Prakrit word ‘tarn’ should stand for Sanskrit ‘tad’ and not 
‘tvam’ in the sense ‘therefore’, rendering irrestistibly the query 
“flfsRI 3T"T3t f$q;” (fr^BTnc : ‘is there any paramour (wait- 

ing for you)?’, as is warranted by the clues furnished by the clau- 
ses already described. In the light of the suggestion the couplet 
is rid of all vagueness, pleonasm and incoherence, and reveals a 
description of a mistress meeting her lover which we come across, 
not infrequently, in Sattasati of flala. Hence the improved read- 
ing suggested should be — 

ad.ve! sunahiayade! anada-adayanapie sarasi kale, 
atndhamdhumayinayavarahavvathanam tamittha anado kim. 

Its chaya : — 

asati ! sunabhikupe! jarasatipriye sarasi kale, 
kunpam jarasatisthanam tadatra kim. 


EXAMPLE II. 


Pischcl's Reading: — 

Sumadara (ioramgie goriajjeya tii Supasanna. 

Ekkallapudinga hu enuvasie agao si jam kale. 

Improved Reading : — 

Sundara go ramgie gori ajjeya tii Supasanna. 

Ekkallapudinigahuenuivasie agao si jam kale. 

Remarks: — “Pischel’s reading makes ekkallapudinge a voca- 
tive, meaning ‘Oh drizzling rain’ and ‘enuvasie’ apparently in the 
locative meaning ‘in frog’. Neither of these words can be synta- 
ctically connected with sumdara in the vocative and kale in the 
locative. I'hus the reading of Pischel is no doubt a good instance 
of what he regards as llemachandra’s ‘incredible stupidity’. By 
combining the separated words, given by Pischel into a compound 
qualifying kale we get a very poetical description of the rainy season 
and the whole stanza becomes a very appropriate welcome to the 
lover, arriving at the advent of the rains to his darling”. 1 

Due to want of space and time, it is not possible to give all 
such discrepancies with full discussions; hence I prefer to give some 
improved readings which should be discussed in the light given 
above. 


v 

l The above is taken from Calcutta edition in order to show the method 
followed by him. (P. xlv), 
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EXAMPLE III 

PischeVs Reading : — 

avayadia bhadehim ghallia avayasinin nadijjanta. 
bhua-maya-avakkarasaphalamarino ahama’njula tuha lah- 

anti. 


Improved Readings : — 


avayadia ghallia-avayasini-nadijjanta. 

bhuamaya lahanti. 


EXAMPLE IV. 

PischeVs Reading : — 

pia kaviskacchara tuman kallain kassainininahi a sumca 
Kallota Kali Kacca Kodunibanam munjjai na bheo. 


Improved Readings: — 
pia-kavisakaccara 


no bheo.” 


EXAMPLE V. 

PischeVs Reading: — 

Varanahi kumbhini kumtalakammam caiya khella kuddana- 

yani. 

dadh Kosalasahiahim Kulthuharttham dadhesu sukule. 
Improved Readings : — 

Varanatu-kumbhini ! kutalikammani 

sukunle. 

If the gathas are read in the manner pointed out above, they 
can no longer be regarded as examples of extreme ‘absurdity’; and 
it will, further, be appreciated even by the scholars both Occidental 
and Oriental. 

‘The introduction of this discourse is intended neither to dis- 
parage the readings adopted by Pischel nor to avoid queries from 
inquisitive corners, but solely illustrate and account for the un- 
seemly difference in reading, where special attention has been given 
to the careful collation of manuscripts. 
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&&W ^nrafg i 

^T^%umfa m f%sf m, ^^F'Ff^T ufom m&n i 

Ht^fq sq^W-f dRq?iqg< gfgfftRWg^ q?f asftqm *tt$T- 
*Tf>F* 5F j T^ I 

“ jftd^ 'im — *RR^ , afal: tf%qf 3dl^r 3=ff%^T: ? 

RI5— JlldR ! aifi 3T^f«[, fl^F aflOTR: —STdfrft 3^F«T I 
w%^r: i m(m *rf?rfcd— %$r: t&tff qfaqsrr: (otf 

qgiF^I^^F^lRfHd^l^ mWW: 
^faqi: I ef355F«l %*TF: fl'fcqf: ” II 

flfSfffci ^[(t^^dF^ |fd | Wr^: *^wRd 

— ^fd flfd ftfadiTgj^— frqiRd ^Fd# 

Rw:.-{^qr 4$wqr i ^^fm qt4 g^qfq qqft i q* difRd qqfo 
i ifo q^ftq ^jRcuiH i 2 

^didlRdf =W=q $W: I f& srfrtfte:, *R- 

^:, fomffesw 1 ftratfr ^:, i g^r 

3RT^r:, 3RRP, arf%W II 

aWFfcRTCRF! ftofaWcRfa %qTqT^ I 

<m (fi*qiqi59r) giRoifqiqfl^pqr: wmft ^ f%^m: n 


1. S. q. 


2. v*-** 
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stf^-sti^ri fqm*rqftgT ^rfircw i 
q>F*f foqfRRT ^^wrt swmRiq cra^Hfa?on^ fq^offafaft to 
TO 1 * I 

Rt^fr: toRr; toiijM flfRR Rr^l qrggfa *Tci: i “ * q»farr q# 

WfR tft'fF: I ” fRi qtfftlRpqtqt ftrn qFKR a<?pffaq TO£R- 
mhw spgro ^ i fwif^F qfci wft mfoR: i ^ $§- 

# ^ * -4Wqiwfq q^ irfrI 

*p?F5rarc®r ^re^Roig n 

*s 

RRF^ Sf|%: STtWF sfl5TO«ri I 3{^m fTFq*Wfaq<N 

| 3#qRftqi3 fRTFRT 3T ‘ SRlft 5RT ^ fFI'R 

m If igf^ I ^«TI5^ qfa TO: (fwiF:) qTFWfqiqqq 

I fFF srtf%ffq — wifi jttwr^, ^w#qifqf£<R — 

fttforcfaf&R. ii 

Rft qTOfw sr fi^%qfqR^fiT: i ?to TO5*fq era 
TO; crcifq ag^«pri%V cr— ? to q , qfe g^tajsin ^ <^- 
ft«TOif^rqF ?e i q ftReraap*. , qft foforasqfo cf<?i#tfr- 
ftafo I q qsSwR; , q$5^ RR^q, q^iqfiRfd i 

wr f%qi#w-qTOFi^ wRiftqRRFwq-RrwjRwqjrrqFq- 
^rfq^k: i 

'« 

qRFRJRRF-RffiRF R Rrf 1 fiTOFSFI «^mTO I qR 
^rf^THr S^F RF^q^— qgpRF frRf II 

$ . qqfaft 
arrfqqRforcft 
qtlfqqR 

v. qFfRiqftqft 
RFori^ 2 qif^# =q 


1. ^fm»T; i-i o-^ 2. sr^iwiqqxi 
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qjrfqqft ftRT flfqqi— (0 ajgqtflT (=) ^qgq>f q 1 I qqt- 
qpitRqmf Tcq^TJit qr ? qjqfc# qqfq i ft^wsfq qqfq qjfajq; 

q: qqq faqiq rOr: fqqq , qrc4q?jq qr qq : 1 fq^g q?gq*fq- 
4qfd ^Rqfffit I 55R%[: ^q^rfJRf: ^gq^qifoqfo: I fRW^%T- 
qfq^^qi qroqi fqsroRra *ws?wqq*q qqqqrqf *$wi frqf qfq q qfq- 
q^sfq ss??q, qrqg ^rr^prri: qrqrfq ^ i ^qf aifq^qT 

qraqfq fq*q«r qiqfq qm gVtsfq — trqis^rcq fqqr^q tfq*nqq 
Rfqgi ii 

qRT^qiRcRff^q qgqq qtf°ri ^qfih qftsrcR sqqyfq q^qiRr 
q qsriq^ii qlgitsfq q.'qRq q^qq. I q*qqfq qfq^rfqqr qq%°Rq i 
%:W3 *W> #-W qqfqfgqfqfi q %q<S qRORfa g^ROf 

qgfRwfq q*N 1 q>fqq>qft?iqq ^qqmqiqi %qpiT qg^q ^q 
qR®%qt qfq: n 

mm qqtsRg5qi5Rtfq ft^qr aiifqqRfqqft i Ritfqqft qrfq qfa- 

Rlgfqqft ^3ftqq[|fqq?\^qoi fgrfqqf | qftqfqq RI<JTTqiqfqqrqqg *R: $q qRT: 
qsiftq *qr$q *qq* qgiRR Rqfq fs$fr qqq; i qq>^ to q^q- 
q^wr mw\ i qiRq qFiifqqrqrq fiqiqr: qiqqqrgqfq: i qftqiqq 
RMTfqqiq** qq Rqiqq-qq^qifq qRqfq i q^q, qqr 

qiifqqqr fgq^Rqj, q qqrqqftftq n 

snoufqqiq*q fqqq: qssftqfqqA: i %sq f|qi f%;g f^T qqrqigfsfq, 
arOTRqfr, qgqqfq, qRqfrsfq q i qjqs^qq RTOTifqqiq: i fiq^ q 
fqqqjftqraqifq, m\ gqiqig^q f-iqq: — qq^qrftr, sqfsqsrqfssqaj q^qoj 
qqrqrq i q q ^q^TqRqqq*qq«3fqqqtsfq i s^q^iq^q fro- 
q^oi-qROT-qtjq s^ift, qq q*g qj qr wr q^ fqqqq^q qqfq, 
q ^tqfqqqq. i %q*q fqqq: ^qrfar, ^q^qq^qrfq q i qftqc^q fqqq: 
^sqifji i q q RifaiqrqfqsTqi^ qq>qq*gfqqqtsfq qqfq i to qgrqr- 

1- enqtrvi-* 0 2. qiqiifa <1 3. wi'iHi* A *. q. 
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JT«*ra3i°TT qffciPT: — srftqr, qrq q^rqqq; i qqraionfciqraTqq: qgrer- 
snoiriaqig^TOR^: q^lft *iq*T: | %«it, « q qqq>R<q^ i 

(HR: 3T%^T, ST q RT^R 0 !^ I 3q>qfq q “afR^T qq tg^, 

&RT tfrsfflRorau ^JTI# sfe:, qq^qq qqg^ ” I qjfear&ftfa 
qq> $rq4-%qr qfqfq'qqqqRrq 3fW *rraiftg*rai I 

— “ qqqr qHi q'lnftCf, ^rif? qswiqqfei qrc*r i RWiftqia- 
fq*PpqRH^ nvfi q^ I gmq qqq q q R: | 

fgdkqg*T q sqq*gfqq% i qjiqq ^kmi qqfergfq: ^ii^qqp^qcft i 
— 3TR*ftqft %qr f|fqqr — sftqR*fo&, 3tftaR*M qfq fqfaRqq; i 
qqr sftqiqpRRRW qqfq qqr *Rq#iTqR*wr®rcq[fq i srqqr 

fesrr RRftfoq^ qrfq sqq^qr i ^ftqq^ftq qr Rota 4t qi 

q^:, *tt w>M iftqqjqfeft anftqqi^forqft q i qqqftfli sqpqtfq sftqr- 
qsftqrqtrqrqfq qrqi^ , w.q sqqRqqr’^qqrfq^q i q*^rcrqqq;ftq 
q spqqftsqTssqRRf, q q w^ qq*qqqqKfqg i sftqr- 
sftqrfqg %gfqqfq %vm%-. q%rc«jjN> qr^Rfa qqfq *rr*q- 
«qq: i sqfqrq; qiRq q^q^ w*. I srrq q*$ qr 9nfa qr, 
sriq^rsiiq^ rt, qf^qiqt qi ftqnRaTdRqfq*4T qf ( ftqrcRong, q^qr 
I mft^q flIJRotqfqqiftqft, JffiftWt, «iqqoitsqq 

%?%:, aHwtq q<qqr — ^mRRmf q qg-qj {%« q<irq, qqgt fq^fqq- 
^Rqqfaft: i zz&nmi tqfq^Rr ^ifqfeqm ^ifq 3 n IqRRT 
aqiRqqjqi^: feqiqiq^r r4rt:, ^trqiqiq^q q qjfepixir&rat q ^: 4 1 
q* qyq qq fqqqqi I ^ qqr q?f% fqifog fsrar qq^ i RfR?r 
qRuqqq fqqctq^ fqt^fq ^ qrq: qq*fq q>qqrfqft%rfqq>q[qqrs*gqqq- 
ifq i q^i Iqjqiq: §qg qqfeqfqq^ i q%qr sq^fafq ^rqfq^Tfq qrq 

1* an^Krnr i 2. srhNt vi-$* i 

3* qqfqfr v<, s^tcrt i qnqeft i-*, t-%, t-<, '•-t, 
^-XY, 1^-t, <*-*, V^, '*-'», I 

4." qjr fqf»M-io-^< i 
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%5RT: f^rqf «m%fd gftqq^rsfq qr^r%T: i <$ qfaftq^ fqwyy- 
o$qq<qqf %qi i qq»r ^inq^r^Rr, qftsrf|q$t, 3frc*faft, mqi'snq- 
qyq fqtqfqqft =qyfq fqq^ cr^r qq<q%qr n 

argj|^ qqft q;f*m fq^ra: i qRq%*q qfe: ftqr qfaqm: i 
s m qqft fqqqstsfq qrwq>: i jqqyqR gjfa goroiq q^Rtc^ I 
gpif fq^m: qRqqq«T gjqqqfcg qfaqqr i sftqyq* qi^t 

q&nqsftqqRcftq gq>:, g rr% qq^Tg frqyfq^q qfqqqq?!' | qqyrifsq 
<$ qqet sqiqR fwfe q^r qiqFqq*y i ^foqyfqftq ^f^r- 
^qRWstfteqfaeT ^q^%qf fq*'qfe i m: gqgq^qql ^tt qtqfq*tqr- 
fmfaqq^qiqfeqiqqr q^q ft^qfq 11 

q: q;faq^ feqft tftsftq gq fa^fq n ayq gq ftfeRf qtq- 

qyfeqqftq — “ ^fr 4 qr ” iqpqqtfuiT fqlw q^qftqy, awi: 

q^ fe%: i *WRq>qtsf% fqq<tqqq : — gi foqr, feqyq-. q>q, qsfer 
Isri 5 n qqqq snflftqft qyqfaqft g gqisg^T qr Iqqi, m q&- 
5pqr, q>q =q {%qr^qg i qsqoTtfqgq> gqrwi q^fq n q$- 
qr^q^q qfarrq: gsRq*rqq:, q*gj qyq^ qq;q q$<qf g^wi «yfq q 
fq^^g q qyqg. fq^qfq qqqR 7 qy n swdt gqf =q %fqqmfq qff^r 
qfaqycq q^Tfnsigqq^rqrqfq l^fq^T f| qt^Rqql i ^qq 

3|«?RqqT^q qq*q — w^qfq#:, q^qq^fflRqRT^q *fiq&qRRq, 
^H^tqqfqqyqfq qqfrr qqq5HqfoqRRq q qsq't qfqgr sq^fsre i t^q 
tqq, qr fast qqfq qqqqf^qiqiqg 11 


1. a?mt qq ^ i 2. 3rtoqrl%q^5[«Tfaq>rc ^ -*x > 

3. erWfcrq; faqifq^K tjst * x 1 4. q*rq<ft i 

5 - *rWt x— ^ > 6 . %f« nsg^ sfaaft i 

7. qqtn gq qa=4 § qwafr i (smuw) 



MAHAPURL’SHA-LAKSH ANAS IN JAINA CANONS 

by 

Dr. Umakant P. Shah, 

Baroda. 

The thirty-two marks of great men are well-known from 
Buddhist texts lik^ th* 1 Dia-hsi Nikavn .>+.• m i 1 n v AlnVinmifiicsViO- 

lakshanas from J 
varnaka passages 
the Aupapatika 
correspond with 
traditions obtaine 
centuries precedii 



HISTORY SECTION 


TEMPLES AS CENTRES OF HIGHER AND POPULAR 

EDUCATION 

by 

Srimati R. Vajreshwabi, M.A., M.ed. 

The South Indian Temple was a multi-purpose institution 
touching life at many points. From the time of the great Pallava 
rulers, the temple began to fill a large place in the social, economic 
and cultural life of the people. The Imperial Cholas recognised it 
as the community centre and showered their wealth and attention 
and expanded the sphere of activities. Towering temples sprang 
up all over South India The foot-prints of the rulers were followed 
by the ruled, who individually and sevei'ally vied with each other in 
endowing the temples for varied purposes as the royal road to 
eminence and recognition . 

The temple served as a fortress in times of war, as an asylum 
in times of danger and as a townhall when peace and prosperity 
reigned. It played an indispensable role in the economic structure 
of the country. It was an influential laud-owner, beneficial em- 
ployer. constant consumer and an impartial distributor. Architects, 
sculptors, artists, skilled craftsmen, jewellers, musicians, dancing 
girls, florists, cooks, priests and other classes of servants were 
employed by the temple. It consumed an amazing variety of 
articles. 

The temple was the seat of culture. It preserved, propagated 
and encouraged fine arts with the result the country was flooded 
with the Beautiful, the True and the Good. The services rendered 
to the cause of education in particular is note-worthy. 

f* 

The temple was the greatest educative agency, directly and 
indirectly. Numerous inscriptions give us glimpses into the types 
of educational institutions and the complexity of educational ser- 
vices rendered by the Temple. We have detailed information re- 
garding institutions of higher studies in Sanskrit. Unfortunately 
we lack a knowledge of the process by which they were taught. We 
can conjecture the type of primary education given as the bedrock 
of higher learning. 

The signal services rendered to the cause of education was 
in the field of Adult education. “The Himalayan waters of Vedic 
faith and Upanishadic philosophy was brought to the plains through 
several projects.” The Ithihasas and Puranas were the greatest 
projects. The temple recognised the perennial value of these pro- 
jects and through numerous endowments made provision for recita- 
tion, exposition and instruction of the Epics and Puranas. 
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Music and dance added colour and charm to these expositions. 
Hence the temple became the centre of entertainments. Many the- 
mes were presented to the public especially during the festivals. 
Those who came to hear these expositions found a feast for their 
eyes. The rich sculptural presentation of Puranie and epic the- 
mes, the lovely paintings in the Chitrasalas, the galaxy of stone 
and bronze images were the attractive sources of visual educa- 
tion. 


Institutions of Higher Learning 

These institutions were of two types: 

(1) Corporate Colleges called Brahmapuris, (the Brahma- 

puri of Belgaum is a famous one) and Ghatikas (that 
of Kanchi, the greatest). 

(2) Temple Colleges of repute — Some of those were triple 

institutions, a college, a hostel and a hospital knit 
together. 

Some o) the reputed colleges: — 

1. Eunayiram — (333 of 1917) 

The college at Ennayiram was a famous, well-managed one 
in the 11th century during the reign of the great Chola Monarch, 
Rajendra. The charities enumerated in the inscription arc intended 
for maintaining a Sanskrit College and a Hostel in addition to 
usual provisions made (for recitation of sacred scriptures, feeding 
of brahmans and the regular services in the temple). 

It was a large College of 345 students. Fortunately we get 
a detailed account of the number of students and the subjects of 
study and the allowances given to the students. A glance at the 
figures is of great value in assessing the importance of certain 


subjects. 

Students of Rig Veda ... 75 

Students of Yajur Veda ... 75 

Students of Chandoga Sama Veda ... 20 

Students of Talavakara ... 20 

Students of Vajaaneya ... 20 

Students of Atharvana Veda ... 10 

Students of Baudhayaniya Grihya Kalpa ... 10 

Students of Grammar according to Rupavatara ... 40 


(Rupavatara was an introduction to elements of grammar in 
Rajendra’s time). 


Students of Vyakarna 
Students of Prabhakara Mimamsa 
Students of Vedanta 


25 

35 

10 
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220 students devoted their time and attention in mastering one 
of the Vedas. Each one of them was given 6 nali ( : { kuruni) of 
paddy per day. 50 Students studying Rupavatara and Baudayaniya 
(irihya Kalpa were given the same allowance. 70 Students engag- 
ed in the study of Vyakarana, Prabhakara Mimamsa and Vedanta 
were given one kurni and two nali of paddy per day. This pre- 
ferential treatment may be due to two reasons. These subjects 
were rather difficult being advanced courses of study and hence 
required special inducement for attracting the students. Perhaps 
the students who studied these subjects were advanced in age and 
received a liberal allowance. 

There were 14 teachers (3 for Rig Veda, 3 for Yajurveda, 1 for 
Chandoga Samaveda, 1 for Talacakara Sama, 1 each for the other 
subjects). Individual instruction and attention must have been 
given to the students as the proportion of teachers to students is 
l : 20. What an ideal class! In spite of all advancement in 
Psychology a small class is a dream rather than a reality. 

The teachers were paid in cash and kind. The ony exception 
to this rule is the teacher of Vedanta who was paid only in kind. 
This is so because tradition forbids the teaching of Vedanta from 
taking money. He was given an additional allowance i’n kind. 

Ennayiram must have been a flourishing Vaishnava Institution 
where Vedanta was studied even before the time of Sri Ramanuja. 

TirumuUkmlul 185 of 1915. E.I. XXI 

Picturesquely situated on the bank of the triple rivers, Palar, 
Cheyyar and Vegavati, the Vishnu Temple at Tirumukkudal was 
the centre of a triple institution, College. Hostel and Hospital. We 
have a unique msci iption of Vira-Uajendra's time giving us a bud- 
get of the items of income and ey.nenditure of the various institu- 
tions. The items of expenditure referred to are the following: — 

1. Various expenses connected with daily offerings, festivals, 

maintenance of flower gardens, a host of servants. 

2. Maintaining a Vrdic College. 

3. Maintaining a hostel for students. 

4. Running of a hospital. 

We learn there were 60 students in the college studying the 
following subjects. 

10 Students studying Rig Veda. 

10 Students studying Yajur Veda. 

20 Students studying Vyakarna and Rupavatara. 

10 Students specialising in Maha Pancharatras. 

(five Samhitas) 

3 Students specialising in Saiva Agamas. 

2 Students — subjects not known. 
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The hostel was meant mainly for these students. It is very 
interesting to find that provision was made for weekly oil-baths. 
All arrangements were made to make life comfortable in every 
way. 


The maintenance of a hospital wherein the students of the 
hostel and temple servants were treated is noteworthy. It was 
called ‘Virasolan Hospital’. Fifteen beds were provided and a 
Physician was in charge. There were a surgeon, two nurses and 
two men to prepare the medicines. Some of the medicines listed are 
considered to be valuable in sharpening the intellect, improving 
the memory and maintaining good health. 

Bahnr — S.I.I. Vol. Part V.P. 516: 

The Sanskrit college at Bahur was a well-established institu- 
tion during the time of Nripatungavarman. We learn that the 
college taught ‘Chaturdasa Vidya’ (Four Vedas, Six Vedangas, the 
Puranas, Philosophy, the Nyaya system and Dharma Sastra, as 
defined by Dr. Fleet). 

Unfortunately we do not get any reference to the number of 
students and teachers of this institution. 

THb/tvani (near Pondicherry) 176 of 1919. 

In the 11th Century we find another college flourishing near 
Pondicherry, i.e., in Tribuvani. This was a big institution with 
260 students and 12 teachers. 

The subject of study in this college were Vedanta, Vyakarna, 
Rupavatara, Vedas, Manu Sastra, Mahabharata, Ramayana, Vai- 
kanasa Sastri. The reference to Vaikanasa Sastra (priestcraft for 
temple services) as a subject to study throws some light on the reli- 
gious nature of this college. 

Tiruvorriyur ■ — (110 — 201) 

(146—211) of 1912. 

Triuvorriyur was a great centre of Saivism; particularly the 
‘Kapalikas’ and ‘Pasupatas’ resided here. They expounded Siva- 
dharma and Somasiddantha. Several references are to be found 
to a number of ‘Mathas’ that flourished in Tiruvorriyur. 

Vakkanikkum Mandapam and Vyakaranadana Vyakhyana 
Mandapam bear testimony to the encouragement given to literary 
studies. Perhaps this place specialised in Vyakarana, with the 
deity presiding over this study. 

60 Velis of land were assigned for maintaining the teachers 
and pupils. 

Tiruvaduturai — A medical school flourished in this place in the 
12th Century. We learn that Ashtangahridaya and Caraka Samhita 
were taught? 

19 
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Malkaptiram — Guntur Dist., — 94 of 17. 

The Kakatiya Ruler, Queen Rudradevi, gave a village for the 
maintenance of the various institutions attached to the temple. A 
Suddasiva Matha, a maternity hospital, a feeding house, and a col- 
lege flourished side by side. 

We learn there were 150 students, 8 teachers and one doctor. 
In the feeding house all were fed without restriction of caste. 

Salotgi — Indica. Vol. IV. 

Narayana, the minister of Rastrakuta King Krishna III, endow- 
ed a village to the Temple of Trayi Purusha in Salotgi for support- 
ing the college. There were 200 students engaged in studying the 
Vedas and other popular subjects. 

Capitals of great dynasties such as Kanchi, Tanjore, Vijaya- 
nagar, Madura must have been centres of higher learning. Places 
of religious importance like Tirupati, Srirangam, Rameswaram 
must have been centres of light and learning reflecting the religious 
and social conditions. 

The Vidyapithas of Sri Sankara occupy a unique position in 
encouraging Sanskrit learning. 

Mathas which were adjuncts to the temples increased in num- 
ber and in activities during the period of Saiva Nayanmars and 
Vaishnava Alwars. These great saints went from place to place 
singing devotional hymns and capturing the imagination and kindl- 
ing the devotion of the masses. A net-work of Mathas sprang up 
all over South India. Perhaps some of the Mathas paid special 
attention to the study of Tevaram, Tiruvoymoli and Tiruppadigam. 
From the time of Parantaka Chola endowments for the recitation 
of Tevaram and Tiruvoymoli were made in every temple of import- 
ance. A new class of singers called ‘Oduvars’ was appointed to 
recite them. 

A glimpse into some of the important endowments made for 
the recitation of Vedas, hymns, exposition of Ithihasas and Pura- 
nas, provision for dramatic performances, maintenance of libraries 
throws flood-light on the type of popular education that flourished 
in and around the temples. 

Recitation of Vedas: 

Kuttalam-Veda Adhyayana — 458, 459, 463, 466 and 487 of 
1917. 

Tiruvaliswaram-Vedas — 339 of 1916. 

Shermadevi-Recite Vedas, Puranas and Sastras — 664 of 1916. 

Puravai (Nagarcoil)-Teach Rig and Yajur Veda — 1896. 

Tiruvannamalai-Recite Vedas — 572 of 1902. 

Kamarasavalli-Recite Talavakara Samaveda — 76 of 1914. 
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Vriddachalam-Veda Vritti — 75 of 1914. 

Kugaiyur-Yajur Veda Vritti — 104 of 1918. 

Tiruriagari-Recite Vedas — 407 of 1918. 

Tiruvenkadu-Rccite Vedas — 502 and 510 of 1918. 

Madam (Pondicherry) Vedas — 281 of 1919. 
Tiruvamathur-Vedas — 46 of 1922. 

Pandaravadai-Recite Jaiminiya Samaveda — 266 of 1923. 
Kuttalam-Recite Sama Tattiriya — 103 of 1926. 

Kuttalam-Recite Sama Taittiriya — 103 of 1926. 

Attur (Salem) Recite Chandoga Samaveda — 419 of 1913. 
Tirumalugandankottai-Vedas — 49 of 1931. 

Tiruvilaikkudi-Vedas and Sastras — 146 of 1926. 

A'nur-Teach Vedanta and Mimamsa — 76 of 1932. 

Tenkasi- Vedas— 549, 554, 559, 571, 576, 577, 584, 85 of 1917. 
Nagalapuram-Sanskrit Vedas and Dravida Vedas. 

Recitation of hymns: 

Ennayiram-Tiruppadigam — 343 of 1917. 
Korukkai-Tiruttandagam — 219 of 1917. 

Kuttalam-Songs of Sambandar — 475 of 1917. 

Tenkasi-Recital of Anandavalli. 

Kadaiyanallur-Sadagopan’s hymns — 644 of 1917. 
Panaiyavaram-Tiruppadigam — 321 of 1917. 
Srimushnam-Tiruppadigam — 255 of 1916. 
Mannarkoil-Tiruvoymoli and Tiruppavai — 393 of 1916. 

Srirangam-Tettarundiral ( Kulasekara’s hymns-Prabandam) — 
62 of 1892. 

Tirukoilur-Tiruneduntandagam — 126 of 1900. 

Tiruppavai — 354 of 1921 
Tiruvoymoli — 343 of 1921. 
Tiruvorriyur-Agamargam-Tiruvembavai. 

Tiruppadigam — 211 of 1912. 

Chidambaram-Pamalai of Nayanmars — 341 of 1913. 
Tiruverumbur-Tiruppadiyam. 

(Trichy). 

Tiruvidaivayal-Tiruppadigam — 10 of 1918. 

11 verses of Gnanasambandar — 8 of 1918. 

Palur (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam — 349 of 1918. 

Shiyali (Trichy) Tiruppadiyam — 367 of 1918. 
Conjeevaram-Tiruppallandu of Periyalvar — 657 of 1919. 
Kilaiyur-Tiruppadigam — 96 of 1925. 
Kumbakonam-Tiruppadigam. 

Tiruppalaivanam (Chingleput) Tirumurai — 350 of 1928. 



SWADI DYNASTY 


by 

Professor S. S. Malwad, 

Dharwar. 

Most of the books dealing with Karnatak history do not refer 
to Swadi dynasty. There is scant reference to it in the works on 
Vijayanagara Empire. The material appears to be scarce, scatter- 
ed and not easily available. 

A study of this dynasty, however, would reveal quite signific- 
ant features. 

Sadashivagad near Karwar, old forts at Sirsi and Ankola, the 
famous stone cot and an interesting stone seat and a few other re- 
mains at Banavasi, antiquities at Swadi, Real casa De Sundem at 
Bandore (Gao), a marvellous place called Sahasralinga near Sirsi, 
epigraphs at the monasteries at Swadi, king’s throne at Swadi— 
these are some of the relies that would tell us the tale of this 
dynasty. Perhaps at Sambrani near Haliyal and Supa relics could 
be traced. •, 

The Kanara District Gazetteer gives us a brief history of this 
dynasty. The accounts of foreign travellers — such as Frayer, 
Gemelli, Hamilton give us some glimpses. Danvers and Buchanan 
have quite interesting things to say on this subject. The history of 
Gao by Mr. Saldhana has a small chapter dealing with this dynasty. 
The Portuguese archives at Gao and Lisbon have a number of re- 
cords on this subject. Dr. Pissurulcnkar has published some of 
them. Quite a good number of records dealing with Maratha history 
have specific bearing on the history of Swad dynasty. The Adil- 
shahi 'records should also contain reference as also historical works 
on Haider and Tipu. 

• 

‘Keladi Nripa Vijaya’, ‘Bilagi Arasara Vamshavali’, historical 
old Kannada Kavyas mention this dynatsy while narrating the his- 
tory of Keladi and Bilagi chiefs. In the Kannada Journals, viz. 
Sivanubhava and Sarana Sahitya, a few articles have appeared. 
The contents of Swadi copper-plates are discussed in ‘Jayakar- 
nataka’. 

There is sufficient virgin field for a research worker in this 
direction. Factors such as the following would show that the Swadi 
dynasty though a small one had a significant role in the Karnatak 
History: — 

I. Foreign travellers such as Frayer and Buchanan speak 
highly of Swadi kingdom. 

It had the most beautiful surroundings with good 
harbours. 
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II. The territory under Swadi kings included the best pepper 
centre of the world and had extensive trade connec- 
tions. 

III. Religious centres such as Gokarna and Banavasi as also 

the monasteries belonging to the Jain, Smart, Madhva, 
Vecrsaiva faiths were patronised by the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

IV. It is to be said to the credit of the rulers of this dynasty 

that they could withstand the pressure from the 
British and continued to be loyal to the Portuguese 
who recognised the glittering virtues of the Swadi 
kings. 

V. Even when they fell on evil days, the members of this 

royal family did not yield to the pressure of Jesuits. 
Even to-day the descendents of this family follow the 
strict religious traditions of the faith to which their 
ancestors belonged. 

VI. This dynasty had contacts, alliances or clashes with the 

following powers: 

(1) Vijayanagar, 

(2) Adilshahi, 

(3) Moghuls, 

(4) Marathas, 

(5) British, 

(6) Dutch, 

(7) Portuguese, 

(8) Other Chiefs of Karnatak such as Keladi, Bil- 

agi, Mysore, Coorg, Punganur. 

The dynasty is variously referred to as Sonda, Sondhakar, Sud- 
hapuri, Sundem and Sunda. In Keladi Nripa Vijaya it is men- 
tioned as ‘Sodey’. But in popular speech it is known as Swadi. 

Sawai Sadasiva Rajendra Wodeyar who was born on 
27 — 4 — 1936 is the present heir to the Swadi palace at Bandora 
(Gao). He is the seventh one in the succession of heirs in Gao, 
since 1763 when the last of the Swadi king went there to settle 
with his family. At Swadi there have been seven rulers of this 
dynasty between 1555 and 1763. Of these four styled themselves 
as ‘Nayakas’ and the remaining three as kings. 

Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara (1508-1542) made his sister’s 
son Arasappa Naik the ruler of Swadi which belonged to local 
chiefs of Kadamba family. Thus Arasappa Naik became the foun- 
der of Swadi dynasty. He ruled from 1555 to 1598 continuing to 
pay allegiance to the defeated princes of Vijayanagar. He was 
valient, broad-minded and of high character. He patronised the 
four moQastaries at Swadi, viz., Havyak Brahmin, Vaishnava, Jain 
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and Voersaiva. He was a noble person as can be ascertained from 
the relics available. It was during his time that Bhattakalanka, 
the head of the Jain monastery at Swadi composed ‘Karnataka 
Sabdanusasana’ a well known grammar of Kananda language in 
Sanskrit. 

His son Ramachandra Naik built the fort at Sirsi. The third 
ruler Kaghunatha Nayaka extended the territory of Swadi kingdom. 
He donated the famous stone cot to Madhukeshvara temple at Bana- 
vasi. The fourth ruler Madhulinga Nayaka completely accepted 
Veerasaiva faith. While Arasappa Nayaka paid allegiance to 
Vijayanagar, the remaining three were the feudatories of Bijapur. 
Sadasivaraya who ruled from 1674 to 1677 was the most vigorous 
ruler of this dynasty. It was he who changed the dependent title 
of Nayak into Raya (king) after the fall of Bijapur and after his 
successful contest against Sambhaji (16X0-1690). He extended his 
territory as also the prestige of the dynasty, lie collected tribute 
both from the Portuguese and the British. Sadasivaraya had also to 
face a powerful enemy like Aurangazeb. 

Sadasivaraya was a patron of learning and himself the author 
of a Kannada work, ‘Sadasiva Noeti’ a treatise on morals. The 
author’s wide knowledge of the world, his deep devotion to religion 
and his mystic bent of mind are revealed in this work. 


Sndasivagad near Karwar was built in his memory by his son 
Rasavalinga Hava who ruled over Swadi from 1697 to 1715. He 
further increased the power of Swadi to which his father had added 
so much. This king was successful in routing the British from 
Karwar. lie had to face the ravages of Bajirao. Basavalinga Raya 
continued the friendship with Portuguese. While he continued to 
rule the English wore not successful in their efforts to reopen the fac- 
tory at Karwar. In fact Basavalinga Raya did not allow any other 
European power to settle in his territory. Sadasivagad is a stand- 
ing monument of the greatness of Sadasiva Raya and Basavalinga 
Raya’s devotion and affection for his father. 


The last of the rulers at Swadi was Immadi Sadasiva (1745- 
1763). In 1750 he was attacked by the Marathas. In 1763 Haider 
Ali sent a force against Swadi and defeated it. Immadi Sadasiva 
withdrew with his family and treasure to Gao where he received a 
pension and also courtesy from Portuguese Government. His des- 
cendents still live in Swadi palace in Gao. 


The following is the family tree of Swadi dynasty: 


Arasappa Naik 
Ramachandra Naik 
Raghunatha Naik 
Madhu Linga Naik 
Sadashiva Raya 
Basava Linga Raya 
Immadi Sadashiva Raya 


(1555-1598) 

(1598-1618) 

(1618-1638) 

(1638-1674) 

(1674-1697) 

(1697-1745) 

(1745-176$ 
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The succession of the rulers as given above tallies with the copy 
of the genealogical tree preserved at the palace at Bandora in Gao. 
The Swadi palace at Bandora is a modest place housing the 
present descendents with a few royal relics. A replica of the em- 
blem of the dynasty is displayed on the walls. Certain pictures of 
the ancestors also decorate the walls. 

The copy of the genealogical tree at the palace is continued 
after Immadi Sadasiva Wadiyar and brought up-to-date. The history 
of this dynasty after 1763 cannot be expected to be glorious. But 
the Portuguese records contain good many details about this period. 
A unique feature of the history is that rulers of this dynasty had 
contacts or clashes with almost all the significant political powers 
that came on the horizon of Indian history in the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. In the clash of empires of those days this tiny state 
was able to hold its own. This reiiects the sturdy independence of 
the rulers of the Swadi dynasty as also their valour. 

It was the patronage of the last great Vijayanagara emperor 
that brought the Swadi kingdom into existence. It was with Haider 
Ali’s attack that the Swadi kingdom came to a close. Only one 
chief, i.e., Arasappa Nayaka, the first Swadi ruler, found it possible 
to pay alliance to Vijayanagara. For, in the year 1565 the Vijaya- 
nagara empire received a severe set back. The territories then 
passed into the hands of Adilashahi of Bijapur. It was after the 
fall of Adilashahi in the year 1674 that Swadi rulers became inde- 
pendent. For over a hundred years the Swadi Chiefs had to continue 
under Adilashahi power. Later, these kings had to face the attacks 
from the Marathas. King Sadasiva was successful in a contest 
against Sambhaji and from 1682 the Swadi kings made a perman- 
ent alliance with the Portuguese power. In the ensuing period the 
great Moghul Aurangazeb attempted to establish his sway over 
Swadi kingdom. The mighty British also tried, though unsuccess- 
fully, to have the Swadi kings to their side. The ravages of the 
Peshavas, the third big power of those days did much to exhaust 
them. However the final blow came from Haider Ali. From 1763, 
the Swadi kingdom ceased to be a political power. Thus ended the 
significant role of Swadi 'kings in our political history. Perhaps 
no other small power in our country had to deal with so many great 
powers of the day. This dynasty had a long and circuitous way to 
power as also to the loss of power. Its career has been both com- 
plicated and colourful. Its history could be traced with reference 
to the fortunes of the following regimes and the periods: — 


(1) Vijayanagara, 

(2) Adilashahi, 

(3) Marathas, 

(4) Moghuls, 

(5) Haider Ali, 

(6) # Portuguese. 

4 
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Of these, the association with Vijayanagara has been rather 
brief. The Adiiashnhi regime over Swadi Chiefs has been fairly 
long. Hut' no records in relation to Swadi kingdom have been 
brought to light. The original Persian records are to be closely 
examined in this behalf. The historical records available on 
Maratha gow< r contain a good deal of information. A detailed 
account of the attacks on this kingdom by Aurangzeb and Haider 
Ali are also to be examined in compiling the Swadi history. The 
association with the Portuguese power covers the longest period. 
Portuguese records naturally do not reflect the glory of Swadi as 
an independi nt power. The s Lead-lastness of the Swadi kings under 
trying circumstances before 1763 and their dependence on the 
Portuguese favours thereafter are the accounts we gather from 
the Portuguese records. The architectural ruins at Swadi and the 
modest palace at Pandora would toil pathetic tales about this dynasty. 
But the serenity and Ixauty of the architecture and sculpture at 
Swadi, the stone throne and the religious fervour still visible in 
stones at Sahusrabnga would tell us a glorious story of the Swadi 
kings To-day Swadi L-. almost inaccessible. A visitor to this 
village, and its relics would have similar feelings as one would have 
on visiting iiampi. 

The place failed Sahasralinga in the midst of beautiful forest 
is on the Shairnala river bid. The hundreds of stones in the river 
have the carvings of linga or other Saiva images with some writ- 
ing inscribed on them. The stones are of various sizes. Every 
piece of stone has some carving on it, mentioning the names of the 
persons for whom they were set up. 

Although the political alliance between the Swadi kings and 
the Portuguese was effected after 1628, the Portuguese adventures 
at Swadi were, however, started even before Swadi dynasty was 
founded by Aiasappa Nayaka. Mr. Danvers in his work, “The 
Portuguese in India’', has made references to this effect. Swadi is 
described as an island in these references. Mr. Danvers quotes a 
document in the archives of Lisbon which records a treaty between 
Portugal and Swadi on 27th January, 1532. The Portuguese had 
visited Swadi even earlier. The treaty of 1532 mainly refers to 
trade agreements. A stone memorial was then set up as a token 
of the treat} . It is clear therefore that Swadi was then an import- 
ant centre. The kings of Swadi certainly enhanced its importance 
and prestige. The very fact that so many mighty powers of those 
days sought after Swadi territory and its kings is testimony to their 
significance. That they were not wiped out of existence during 
the terrific attacks by the Adilashahi, Moghuls and Marathas speaks 
of their vigour .nut vitality. Even after the defeat of the last Swadi 
king, Haider Ah negotiated with him for a treaty. But the Portu- 
guese did not make it possible for the king to do so. Adilshahis 
seem to have suffered a defeat once at the hands of Swadi kings. 
Aurangzeb and Marathas had no easy time with Swadi kings. The 
British would have been glad to have the friendship of Swadi kings. 
But they would not succeed. The Portuguese records give glorious 
tributes to the friendship they had with Swadi kings. , If a small 
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territory and not so big a power could have such importance in the 
political history, it must be due to some greatness of Swadi kings 
as also to the strategical importance of the place. 

Of the rulers of Swadi three names figure very prominently. 
They are Arasappa Nayaka, the founder of the dynasty and Sada- 
siva Raya and his son Basavalinga Raya. They have left indelible 
marks of their greatness as also historical relics behind them to tell 
their tale. 

The history of Swadi dynasty and the lives of some of the kings 
of this dynasty may be considered at present as the un-written but 
significant chapters of Karnatak history. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF CHOLA HISTORY 

by 

S. Thiuugnanasambandam, M.A., 

Lecturer in History , Annamalai V niversity 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to study a few 
facts connected with the Chola History with the help of Tamil litera- 
ture and inscriptions. 

1. Prince Itaj<ul!iir<ija’s (later Rajakesari Rajadhiraja Chola 
I) (1018-1053) — connection with the campaign in the Gangetic valley 
during the rule of Ilajendra Chola I; 

Students of South Indian History in general and History of 
the Cholas in particular know a lot about the achievements of the 
Chola armies in northern India in the reign of the famous emperor 
Gangaikonda Chola. The expedition against the rulers of the States 
in north India is described in the Tiruvalangadu Plates 1 and the 
Karandai Plates,- both issued by Rajendra Chola I as well as in 
Kalingattupparani ’ of Jayangondar and the three Ulas 4 composed 
by poet Ottakuttar As the earliest reference to this campaign 
in the north is made by the inscriptions of Rajendra Chola I bearing 
his 11th regnal yea) the events connected with the bringing of the 
Ganga water must have taken place before A.D. 1023. judging 
from its duration the campaign must have lasted for at least two 
years. Attempts made by some scholars to underrate the signifi- 
cance of the campaign and to regard it as nothing more than a pil- 
grimage to the Ganges'’ have lost ground in recent times, the his- 
toricity of this campaign and its effect have been fully recognised 
by many distinguished scholars. 

According to the Tiruvalangadu Plates: “The light of the 

Solar race (Rajendra) mocking Raghirata who by the force of his 

c 

1 sii. m. No. 205. 

2 Quoted hy Piof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in Colas (Second edition on 

p. 237. 

3 ‘'vSwrt.XU « tk'htsam ibt'ssr n c i <so <xtruj3)GfT &<3#(rG>L- 

O&tbiluitoi mjrdsgGnj/ & tr jr qp ib QatrewrQ 

l D k,Wr l 60 'hi 6T) L . J ) JIT GT> 3H jj Jfrl ih' * 

(Kalingattupparani, Rajapaiambai iyani, v. 1S0. Gopala Aiyar Edition, 1922). 

4 6to<£&Q&ir<omr® 

. bj <s /r < =5 0 •»> 1 5 Q&ib i3 ilj ih * ' 

(Vikramacholan Ula. \crses 18 & 19) 

* ' & fbJ & !T 15 U J hi £1 - IT J (ip ill 63} & QJ JT & <i£ IT gi&T $ 0/5 Q & LOlS UU /fGdS /TfiOT* # 

(Kulottungacholan Cla, v. 35.) 

* ' OP IT tftT & <SS ihJ 6$) & II] f5 <5$T IDGb ;2HLjr£l Q&GfT /BL^ULjfEJ &TQ$lfUuib 

U)TbJ«Dd£R/L-.0)(p UCtfT 

(Rajaraja Cholan Ula, verses 21, 22 .) 

6 Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. Colas, Second Edition 1955 PP* 209-210 T. V Sada- 
Siva Paadarathar— History of the Later Cholas, I, Second edition 1954 pp. 165-167. 
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austerities caused the descent of the Ganga, set out to sanctify his 
own land with the waters of that stream brought (thither) by the 
strength of his arm.” 1 2 3 When the mighty emperor Rajendra Chola 1 
had constructed a new capital, he wanted to sanctify it with the 
waters of the River Ganga. Quite naturally the move ot bring the 
waters of the Holy river in the north involved the conquest of various 
States in north India. Therefore the emperor sent an able and 
trustworthy commander at the head of a large force towards the 
north and commissioned him to perform the arduous task. 


As the Vengi region was administered by the Eastern Chalukya 
ruler Rajaraja Narendra and as the territories to the south of the 
Vengi had become integral parts of the Chola empire, the expedi- 
tionary force moved from the Vengi country.- The first State over- 
run by the forces was Sakkarakkottam which is identical with Chit- 
rakuta or Chitrakota, 8 miles from Rajapura on the southern bank 
of the River Indravati in the Bastar State. A line of rulers who 
called themselves Nagavamsis and Lords of Bhogavatipura was in 
possession of this State which was also known as Masuna Desam 
and Sakkarakkotta Mandalam. The other States conquered by 
Rajendra’s commander such as Madurai Mandalam, Namanaikko- 
nam and Panjapalli must be sought in the same region and held to 
be parts of Masuna Desam. From Masuna Desam the Chola com- 
mander proceeded to attack Indraratha and after defeating the 
latter, the commander took Oddra and Kosala countries. This 
Kosala is Maha Kosala or South Kosala and Indraratha of this war 
is identical with a king of the same name who opposed Bhoja of 
Dhara.’ Later Dharmapala’s Dandahhukti.. Ranasura’s Dakkana 
Lata, Govinda Chandra’s Vangala Desa and Mahipala’s Uttara Lata 
were subjugated. 4 5 Of these lands, Dandahhukti is to be brackted 
with the southern and south western parts of the Midnapur district’ 
in Bengal. Dakkana Lata is identical with the area covered by 
Hooghli and Howrah Districts. 6 Uttara Lata is the same as the 
tract consisting of Murshidabad and Birbhum districts. Vangala 
is East Bengal. Dakkana Lata is a territory conti nguous to the 

1 Tiruvalangadu plates, SU III, No. 205 v. 109. The Karandai plates (v) 
64 and the Charala plates (v. 71) say that the Ganga water was brought upon the 
heads of kings residing upon its ljanks. K. A. N. Colas, p. 237 Note. 49. 

2 T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar. History of the Later Cholas I, Second Edition 

p 161. 

3 Kielhorn, EIX VII, p. 120. 

4 "<a 9 <i<©jio<s#/r/r Q&mLu-QjsLb qp f Qir uu-qjm ld wmru.<sti(y)U) 

SITU 9®DL_ GU 8s(T ggj U.J mfTLD <& (3 <£ !T <sm QP LD QgU(&&)€ 5T Gil irfr U<g$&UUGT6rf}uilb 
urr&<5F>u.u uyoi&r LDrr&zwfi Q/z&(y)ib ^lufinsthso ®j<oWT@tr&$iLirrj3 rE&trds&xsu 

u9& & iB$p’6arQ i $(r®) (§<sO f &£i(b@{nr fifasr luiDTdmGrr^i^m ffiSsrrQiufrQib 

* U60&m& Q f &rr®r8G»/D @so r i565r^c«5®DSH/iyLb ^lLi^q^ld Q&jdiASsrr 

QturrL-L-tiflGi^ujqpLb u&jrtr tb<so (2&rr&6iifbrrQLb f %<sSTLDij{r6V&sr Q&jib(Lp&}T 

tuifl'&'gi gugsstQ&djd Q&ir&op f^^ujib Qjsjrmr jDp&irm 

G 3 & j8 mmdsmrm ^mmmre^frL^Q^ibQmT^fB^^fs^&fr LDrr® 9 {flr 6 ( 2 &frL-& 

&rijxrrfl&irjr<& &jrhjair<srr Q f $&(ipLb Q&tr®mu.jb Qxiri^ l~6u u>@urreoSbrr 

Q&j<irp<5no(rajGnrrr&& gpmr l^jdgo lurrUssr u.//o Qusmuf-tr UGwsru.tr 

jrQpiD t 8 &j$<s 0 Qr 5 ®mi&i— 6 i au^ ; %^<sonru.(ipih Q&j jdiAeoir p&p Q&j&n™ P 
&tii ess minus" 

5 El XXII. pp. 153- 154. 

Q El XXVII. p. *4. 
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Tandabhukti State to the east of it. To the north east of Dakkana 
Lata lay Uttara Lata. The kings whom the Chola commander sub- 
dued, viz.', Dharmapala, Ranasura and Govindachandra were fedua- 
tory to Mahipala, a powerful Pala sovereign of Bengal at that time. 1 
Thus the campaign in the north was a conspicuous success. Several 
rulers were vanquished by the Chola general and compelled to part 
with their immense treasures and elephants. It is likely that the 
statement uniformly made by Tiruvalangadu plates that the water 
of the Ganga was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of the 
north at the bidding of the Chola general is a boast without founda- 
tion. 2 During the campaign several streams were crossed with 
the help of elephants which were used as bridges across them. 3 
The emperor met the victorious general on the banks of the River 
Godavari and returned to the capital. That the water of River 
Ganga together with a stone image of Vinayaka brought from the 
north and installed in a temple at Kumbakonam and that the assum- 
ption of a title Gangaikonda by the emperor followed by the 
construction of a huge temple at Gangai Konda Cholapuram reveal 
the historicity of the campaign.* The question now to be answered 
is this: who was in charge of the campaign in north India? The 
Tiruvalangadu plates do not give the general’s name and they 
merely say that a commander was commissioned by the emperor to 
lead an expedition to the North. Here the Vikramacholan Ula 
composed by poet Ottakuttar comes to our help. The poet says 5 
that the peerless hero who crushed Vanga, thrice attacked Kalyana- 
pura, the capital of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. From this 
it mav be inferred that the campaign in the north was planned and 
executed by Prince Rajadhiraja who associated with his father from 
A.D. 1018 onwards in the task of administration. It is a well known 
fact that Rajadhiraja as crown prince had attacked Kalyanapura 
once in the time of his father Rajendra I and again twice in his 
own reign. Therefore one may reasonably conclude that Prince 
Rajadhiraja had commanded the Chola armies when they invaded 
several States in North India and had over-pow r ered many powerful 
kings of the north including Mahipala of Bengal. 

2. The relation between Varanavasi Devar and Vikrama Chola 
and also an -identification of the former with a Pandya king: 

The Chola emperors from Rajaraja I dow*n to the end of Vira 
Rajendra Chola had followed the policy of imposing their strong 
control over the Pand.van kingdom after its conquest. Gangai 
Konda Chola had instituted the practise of appointing his own sons 

1 Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, II (Second Edilion, 1955) p. 209. 

2 Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri— Colas (Second Edition 1955) p. 209. 

8 Tiruvalangadu Plates, SII III. No. 205, v. 112. 

^4 T. P. Sadasiva Pandarathar. History of the Later Cholas (Second Edition) 1954, 

5 ‘'MMsfisin# <tpjbj!)j(ipirstsi)rL.a& (yuiuaif Quirtiie aaiiurmfi (Stepp ■sasfhuirmr 
cay Q & &j & ggy ib* ' — 8 

—Vikrama Cholan Ula lines 36-38. “He who defeated tht king of 
Vanga and thrice attacked Kalyana the capital of the Western Chalukyas " Tamil 
History Texts No. 4. Vikramasolan Ula. I. A. VoJ. XXII. Kanakasabai p. 142. 
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as his viceroys in the Pandya country with a view to maintaining 
his authority in the far south. 1 In this manner several princes of 
the Chola royal family bearing the title Chola-Pandya were admi- 
nistering the Pandya country and several inscriptions of theirs have 
been brought to light in recent times. With the accession of Kulot- 
tunga Chola I this policy of effective control of the Pandya country 
through the Chola-Pandyas was decisively abandoned; the emperor 
allowed the Pandyan sovereigns to exercise an independent authority 
in their own land after tendering allegiance and loyalty to him. So, 
from the period of Kulottunga I onwards there was a steady in- 
crease in the powers of the Pandyas as their records- would lead one 
to conclude. 

In the time of Vikramachola (1118-1136) this policy of befriend- 
ing the Pandyas was continued and the emperor married the 
daughter 3 of a contemporary Pandyan ruler. This soverign seems 
to have been on terms of close intimacy with his son-in-law. Some 
years later he went on a pilgrimage to Varanavasi (Banaras) and 
after his return from his religious tour, renounced the world and 
permanently settled at Chidambaram* and acquired the honorific 
title Varanavasi Devar. After his death a fitting memorial was 
erected over his remains in the shape of a Siva temple in Vikrama 
Chola Nallur, 4 a suburb of Chidambaram. In later times the autho- 
rities of the temple sold 5 some of the temple lands to the officers of 

l In the time of Rajcndra l Sadaiyavarman Sundia Chola Paud\a was appointed 
as the Chola viceroy in A.D. 1018 and he seems to have i tiled upto ioju. Again some 
time latei Pjince Rajamahendia was in chaigc ol the Panova tommy. In the time 
of Vira Rajencha Chola Piinrc Gangai Konda Chola was appointed as via roy in 
the Pandya* country. (T. V. Sadasiva Pand.uathai , Iliioiy el tlm 1 aler Cholas, 
Mir. T PP 1 r >7 and 217.) 

2 See I he Moykiiti of Parantaka Pandya, Sadaiyavarman Si i Vailabha etc. iti 
the T. A. Svols K SII V. Nos. 291, 298. 

S. "mu&TiGff) rr&<sr>'£ i[)rr t Jiir Qt rrj ersnoai qj rr,o <jwr $>r - — 

Gl llUtf <53T r I*<3ir<!h<5rTU<ohf" 

(Kulottunga Choian Ula lines 30, 31 8: 32. 

"Lor : zrr LLL~ui3i.q-^Quuxr quth mr th--Qt tear 

i3 /MrQirwr uirGsvnq.ujm . *${Qur Guurlfi&ti trow '•nr&vw'i t v Quuirr qjtj; Q/rrti) 

C O'S+jrr" 

(Kulottunga Choian Ula f Old commentary — Muvar Ula (Ed.) Kalyanasundara 
Iyer p. 74. 

4 The Chola* emperors had their palace at Chidambaram, and Varanavasi Devar 
might have resided in that.cf. SII. VII, No. 788. 

4 . "Qu(§thujbjDiJ Lj<sQ^ir Gut—tfL-tranx ir(h7j%u Guifferremn u&r 

srflu uemlujir&r G& nry>!b<5dfj£r A go qS&Qjtlo Gtiti/)<sqt Q;%Q5 

<sfl @u9g 0 Q t 5GfTU'9S&p&l GTQ£!5'&Q56fflu9 K l$r5.g] U,<SV& Q X (T <6W G JD (S mLJ(6S)ff 

Gurrpem LDirG^&jir G&nr uUgo" 

c.f. 275 8c 1913 — ' t <s 3 &&[ns>G&n‘tp®sT d a <s$j u<srr srfJ u uaru-J' SI I, VIII, No. 717. The 
practise of erecting temples over the remains of: the kings was prevalent in the Chola 
period. Cf. the construction of G&!r i £SwrL-.!rirGLL#&!rtb by Paranthaka over the 
rem&insof his father Aditya I at Tondaiman Arrur; the construction of Arinjayccrhuram 
atMerpadiby Rajaraja I over theremains of his grandfather Arinjaya; the construction 
of another Pallipadai temple u<&&M<firu>!r 3 c z<sfl &&P ld at Palaivarai -Gangai Konda 
Chola. 

5. In the 8th year of Kopperunjinga I the authorities of Varanavasi Madcvar 
temple sold 50 kuli and kani araikkani kilkkal for 1000 kasus to Pcrumal Piilai vSola 
Kon. On this land the Kali temple was contesruted. (SII, VIII, No. 717). Again 
in the 10th year of Kopperunjinga II the Kali koyil authorities bought 141 kulis 
from the authorities of Varanavasi Madevar koil. (SII, XII, No. 150.) 
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Kopperunjinga when they wanted to build a temple in honour of 
Kali. (Same as Tillai Kali Amman temple at Chidambaram) in the 
environs- of the Siva temple. The existence of the Siva temple noted 
above in a good condition in the period of the later Pallavas is 
evident from the record of the latter sovereigns. It might have 
been later destroyed in the succeeding centuries. Though one may 
not succeed in fixing the exact location of this temple at present 
in Chidambaram, it may be stated that it was situated somewhere 
near the modern Tillaikkali temple. 

Now the identification of the Pandya who resided and died at 
Chidambaram during the rule of Vikrama Chola can be attempted. 
Sadaiyavarman Prantaka Pandya, a later contemporary of 
Kulottunga Chola I claims 1 * * to have invaded and conquered Telin- 
gaviman kulam (Srikakulam) in his inscriptions. Vikrama Chola 1 
also claims to have vanquished Telingabhima, king of South Kalinga 
(land between Mahendragiri and Bay of Bengal) and imposed tri- 
bute on the latter. This Kalinga war was fought in 1096 A.D. by 
Prince Vikrama Chola in the time of his father. As claims regard- 
ing the conquest of Kalinga are made by both Parantaka Pandya 
and Vikrama Chola, it may be rightly inferred that the former had 
played a prominent role in the conquest of South Kallinga as a 
subordinate ally of the Cholas. To strengthen the bond between 
himself and the Chola family, this Parantaka Pandya might have 
given his daughter in marriage to Prince Vikrama Chola. As 
Kulottunga Chola II is described as the grandson of a Pandya (later 
known as Varanavasi Devar) it may be suggested that Mukkokkilan 
Adigal' might have been the mother of Kulottunga II and that 
Sadaiyavarman Parantaka. To conclude, Varanavasi Devar may be 
identical with Sadaiyavarman Parantaka Pandya. 

3. Rivalry between Rajadhirnja Chola 11 and Kulottunga III : 

The emperor Rajaraja II, owing to the infancy of his sons, had 
crowned 4 Edirilipperumal, a relative of his, a few hours before his 
demise in A.D. 1163. But as the party in opposition to the scheme 
of enthroning a relative of the late emperor-while his sons were there, 
was a strong one in the land, the coronation of this Edirilipperumal 


1. ,, Q r aG8nsj<£aflu)6& @GrrriiQxrrffttr($ 

(Sadaiyavarman Parantaka Pandya’s Mekirti T. A. S. I. No. 3. 

2. “(QQa $5 Q'%$ilr£iaQffLA53T 3)3 s\)dil &<5$T lS GD & ($ UJ JD ®-l tb 

ffiLDLiGsyi u Q&jLbuant-. pirtbjQlujib 

Vikrama Chela's Meykirti — SII, VII No. 79, SII, V, No. 458. To 
commemorate the achievements of Vikrama Chola in South kalinga during the life 
time of his father, poet Ottakuitar composed a parani, Kalingapparani not extant. 
T. V. Sadasixa Patularalhar, History of the Later Cholas, II pp. 79-80. 

3 Tyagapadagai was the principal queen H 27 up to AD T. V. Sadasiva 
Pandarathar, History of the Later Cholas, II. p. 82.(1951). 

i. * * sl. sjdi — m tr rr G^trifiG^surr Gujra&s)ir QrBj&iLienL-u QuQ^iotr&r 

(japir GrjSiflcQu Qu($LDrrSbtTU QurfUuG&<aj(r fBrr&flGcO 

s<s&ljl9^s^jlj GumijrrjnrGfrQj/rGjD". 

Pallavarayam Pettai Ins. of Rajadhiraja II F.I XXI, pp. 181-193. LL 11-13. 
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had to be postponed for four years. 1 2 3 Those who supported the in- 
fant son of Rajaraja II consisting of several influential officers and 
citizens wanted to secure an assurance from the Prince Edirlip- 
perumal to the effect that he was ready to abdicate, the throne in 
favour of the son of Rajaraja II when that prince had attained 
majority. After having given such an undertaking Edirilipperumal 
was anointed and crowned with the title of Rajadhiraja Chola in 
A.D. 1166. Thus the rule of Rajadhiraja II was a temporary 
arrangement. But Rajadhiraja II failed to keep up the promise 
and refused to abide by the terms of the agreement reached in A.D. 
1166. The result was the division of the country into two armed 
camps. In the early regnal years of Kulottunga Chola III this 
struggle seems to have been going on in the empire. Kulottunga’s 
cause finally triumphed over that of Rajadhiraja who was com- 
pelled to sui-render power to Kulottunga Chola III. In this con- 
nection, the part played by the Vana chieftain Rajaraja Vana 
Kovaraiyan of Magadai Mandalam may be noted. He came to the 
Tanjore District, met the enemies of the new emperor in battle, a 
vanquished him and seized their possessions including cows and 
oxen. So, in this civil war Kulottunga Chola III scored a final 
victory over his rival Rajadhiraja Chola II and stabilised his posi- 
tion in the land with the help of several adherents, including Raja- 
raja Vana Kovaraiyan.* This chieftain directed the Siva temple 
authorities at Tittagudi to burn two perpetual lamps 4 beofre the 
God and gave 40 cows from the numerous cows seized by him in 
the Tanjore District. As 24 more cows were needed, the chief gave 
360 kasus to the temple authorities to enable them to purchase the 
required number of cows. Further he gave 480 kasus from the sale 
proceeds of the remaining cattle heads. 


1. ''Ktr<soirrb ,a@l(3<30 jgU P it qq rr J3 jr it $ (Spautr (sresrjpj 

Eg XXI 

Pallva Rayan Pcttai Ins. LL 12-13. 

2. "££j!r irggmrffi Q ( x<3u<G5)Gsr JSjjr irggp it #?' 10 rBm^nr&rojfrGm^r £§J r &<3 f a<surr'tB($ 

(rp cor (y ®j & rsnrGtflG®) ($& rry>LDmr t-~<sQLb QJ60ri>en % gfyL-.fhiem&ujiruj ^jesr^uj 

($ jpjibQu jfiliLi airQGurfl&QS) qj / r d) p&jr pjSQftsO q3lL 

Q&Q&tr® r£*oyjDQarrmri„ LDirQub” (SII, 

VIII, No. 284) 

3. Contra. The Banas in South Indian History Dr. T. V. Mahalingam 
obseives that this Bana chief had quelled local rebellion among the Valangai 
Idangai people JIH, XX IX, P. 292. 

4. ti (Eiru-i<!SS)ir Jsdi 3 &'&rrm( 2 ( 7 pmfZ€fo<&irib ismiMjsyir&QZjs $q$ 3 ith&i r <a9<srr4s 

<3 &(§<& <syflsb @($&nB&ir®9Grr'&(& f 8 & 

©63 r u&r rbfTjbu^LD /#<£© LD/T®LD 6 T 0 GM-DlLf lb @L-IT<3yib <s3jbjD Qp & «0 IT 63T 

480 ^«3r e g3/«0 qpuu p sr qsbt i~.tr a j£ijs&arQ3mr&(8) 

usr « 9 f j£]u&&ji5 rT'GpJ&tg) em&f&Qaira&rL^ rsnr jbu&iib rS&B 

u<9r {§l($u t &'gir5trg)i&(9)ib u& &6sr u@Sssr<grj&ir&, u& @($u&JS 

/s/r^2/«(5 sottl- fXtr^r 360” 

(Tittagudi inscription of Rajaraja Vana Kovaraiyan) SII, VIII, No. 284 , 

LL, 7-17. , 

20 
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To conclude, Rajadhiraja seems to have disputed the claims of 
Kulottunga III in A.D. 1178 and in the subsequent years and finally 
submitted to the latter. The fact that Kulottunga III was supported 
by many chieftains as lawful sovereign lends weight to the theory 
that he was a son of Rajaraja Ohola II. 

After leaving the Tamil country, Rajadhiraja II seems to have 
gone to the Telugu country and lived there 1 . 


i 'It may be suggested that Kulottunga never gave up his rivalry and brought 
about the exile of Rajadhiraja to the Telugu country in 1178 when he seized the 
Chola throne with the aid of his partisans'. (K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Second 
Edition, 1955. Note 37. page 409). 



ASOKA’S CONCEPT OF WELFARE STATE 

by 

Professor Indra, M.A., Bhargava Municipal, Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, College, Simla 
Membc'r, Oriental Faculty, Punjab University 


Priyadrashi Asoka had declared in one of his royal proclama- 
tions embodied in the Rock Edict No. 6:~— 

“I consider that I must work for the welfare of all people. 
There is no other work for me more important than doing 
what is good for the well-being of all people.” 

In this very proclamation, he had further observed: — 

“During all hours and in all places, whether I am dining or 
in the Lady’s apartment, or in the inner apartment or in 
the lavatory or when riding or in the garden — everywhere, 
the reporters shoud report to me the business of the people. 
I shall attend to it everywhere.” 

The motive behind this desire to do good was not to acquire 
fame or any other wordly gain. Doing good to all people was just 
a matter of duty for the King. Asoka himself answered this ques- 
tion, “And why do I work as aforesaid?”: — 

“It is to see that I may discharge my debt to beings and that 
1 may make some happy here in this world and they may 
hereafter gain heaven.” 

In the Rock Edict No. 10, he positively rules out the motive of 
fame by saying: 

“King Priyadarshi'n, the beloved of gods, does not consider 
either fame or ’renown here as of great value in the life 
hereafter. All that he desires is that the people may listen 
to his dharma and live accordingly.” 

It is clear that the concept of welfare-state which evolved only 
fifty years back in Europe after centuries of political development 
was evolved in India 2,200 years ago, by the Emperor Asoka. Nay, 
even much earlier it was evolved in the Epic-age in the form of 
Ramarajya which was also expounded so lucidly in the parting dis- 
course, delivered from his death-bed of arrows, by that venerable 
royal preceptor, Bhisma Pitamaha. 

Dharmavijaya : 


The concept of public welfare originated in the mind of Asoka 
after the conquest of Kalinga. He was a ruthless monarch before, 
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the sole objective of his policy was expansion of the empire. In the 
Rock Edict No. 13, it is mentioned that in the battle of Kalinga, 
“about one hundred and fifty thousand persons were carried away 
as capti.ves and one hundred thousand slain and many times that 
number died, leaving behind lakhs of widows and orphans.” These 
ghastly consequences caused deep repentence and remorse in the 
mind of Asoka and from that time onward he decided that: 

“Now, even the loss of a hundredth or even a thousandth part 
of all lives that were killed or died or carried away captive 
at the time when Kalingas were conquered — is considered 
deplorable by Devanampriya.” 

He now made a decisive declaration: — 

“Now to Devanampriya, Dharmavijaya (conquest by love and 
righteousness) is the most important conquest. And this 
conquest has been won by Devanampriya among all the 
tribes living on the borders of his territories, in the country 
of Antiyoka — the Yavana King living 800 Yojanas away, 
and among four other Kings such as Turamaya (Ptolemy 
II Philadelphos of Egypt, B.C. 285-247), Antikona (Anti- 
gonus Gonatus of Macedonia, B.C. 300-250) and Alika Sun- 
dar (Alexander of Epirus, B.C. 272-255) ... Let my sons 
and grandsons listen, that no new conquest by sword is to 
be undertaken by them. They should consider that the only 
true conquest is conquest by dharma because what is con- 
quered by dharma leads to lasting friendship and affec- 
tion.” 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya (Bk. XII. Ch. I) recounts three 
kinds of vijayas or conquests, i.e., 

(1) Dharmavijaya is that of a just conqueror who is satis- 

fied with mere obeisance of kings, brought under his 
sovereignty. 

(2) Lobhavijaya is that of a greedy conqueror, who is satis- 

fied with plunder and booty .only, gained in the van- 
quished country. 

(3) Asuravijaya is that of a demon-like conqueror who 

delights in butchery and slaughter of his enemies. 

In the Epic-age we hear of Aswamedha and Rajasuya sacri- 
fices which were performed at the conclusion of a digvijaya, when 
without fight Kings assembled and formally acknowledged suzerainty 
of the paramount power. No mention of such sacrifices is found 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, but his dharmavijaya# certainly appear 
to have been achieved without shedding a drop of blood. There was 
no exhibition of brutal strength in them. They only evoked human 
potentialities of mutual concord and harmony. Asoka won unex- 
pected laurels in these conquests and was able to establish them 
even beyond the frontiers of his country. He was satisfied that in 
all places he conquered people conformed to Devanampriya’s instruc- 
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tion in dhamia. “People even in those countries, where the envoys 
of Devanampriya have not reached, having heard of the conduct of 
Devanampriya, his ordinances and instruction in Pharma, follow 
it and will follow it.” (R.E. 13). 

In fact, dharmavijaya was the basis of Asoka’s concept of public 
welfare. By this he had not only conquered the bodies of his people, 
but even their minds and hearts. This was indeed a marvellous 
achievement, the effects of which had penetrated countries even 
beyond the frontiers. The history of the world can show no other 
parallel to these dharmavijayas, so far-reaching in their irresistible 
influence. 

Asoka’s Welfare Policy 

From the epigraphic evidence available, the following three 
salient features of Asoka’s welfare policy can be discerned. Firstly, 
that the State must take paternal interest in the welfare of all 
people. Asoka declared in unmistakable terms i'n the Kalinga Edict 
No. II: 

“All people are my children. (Sarve manushya mama praja). 
Just as I desire on behalf of my own children that they 
should be fully provided with all kinds of comforts and 
enjoyments in this world, as well as in the other world, 
similiarly I desire the same (happiness and enjoyment in 
this world and the next) on behalf of all people.” 

For ensuring maximum public welfare, assumption of paternal 
role by the State is essential, because according to modern concepts 
also, the state should, not only take care of physical welfare of all 
people, but should look after their moral and spiritual welfare too, 
by providing proper education and social environments to them. 
Asoka made his people say : “The King is like our father. He cares 
for our welfare, as much as he cares for himself. We are to him 
like his own children.” (Kalinga Edict. No. II). 

This paternal theory of State was in conformity with teachings 
of previous political preceptors. The very etymological meaning of 
the word ‘praja’ was progeny, and the word ‘nripa’ for King, denoted 
one who acts as father to his people. Acharya Chanakya lays 
down a political parable: 

“The happiness of a King lies in the happiness of his people. 
His welfare lies in their welfare. What is in the interest 
of the people must be in the interest of the King himself. 
There can be no self-interest as such for a King.” ( Artha- 
sastra, Book I, Ch. XIX). 

According to this injunction, a King has to lose his individuality 
altogether and merge the same into that of his people. This is 
possible only when he takes himself as father and the people as his 
offspring (atmaj). 
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The second attribute of Asoka’s welfare policy was appoint- 
ment of such state-officers as were saturated with the spirit of public 
service and self-sacrifice. He told them clearly at the time of 
appointment : — 

“You are placed in charge of welfare of several thousands 
of lives. Let you win affection of all tin; people. They are 
like our children." (Kalinga Edict No. 1). 

In several other Rock and Pillar Edicts, these officers have been 
called as Pradeshikas, Rajjukas, Yutas and Rashtrikas who were, 
in charge of various units of administration. Of them, Rajjukas 
were the moot important. They were counterparts of modern dist- 
rict officers. A separate injunction has been issued in the Pillar 
Edict No. IV: 

“These Rajjukas must perform their duties wholeheartedly, 
without falling a prey to selfishness and fear and bestow 
welfare and happiness on the- people and act kindly towards 
them.” 


In this very edict a very beautiful simile has been drawn bet- 
ween public servants and nurses: 

“As a father after entrusting his child to an intelligent nurse 
feels confident that she will take care of the comforts of 
his child and will protect it properly, similarly I feel con- 
fident after entrusting my people to the high officers known 
as Rajjukas that they will look after their happiness and 
welfare properly.” 


Howsoever sincere, well-meaning and animated with thoughts of 
public weal rulers of a country may be, if their officers are steeped 
in selffishness, are devoid of the sense of duty and are ridden with 
fear, no public welfare can possibly be accomplished. It is essential 
that public servants be unselfish, fearless and dutiful; then only real 
public welfare can be achieved. Asoka had fully grasped this reality 
and had, therefore, made it a vital constituent of his state-policy. 


Asoka ordered his officers to personally visit all regions of the 
country and come in direct contact with the people to understand 
their needs. From the Yerragudi and Rupnath Rock Edicts, it is 
clear that the Emperor himself spent 256 days in a year, going 
round the country and getting all welfare-projects executed under 
his personal supervision, lie had, there 1 ore, issued instructions to 
his officers to make personal contacts with the people, for he be- 
lieved that “in administration those who get lazy and’ easily tired 
cannot make progress. They must move about often and do the 
needful for the people on spot”. (Kalinga Edict No 1) 


In this connection, Asoka laid special emphasis on two cardinal 
points. Firstly, officers, while dealing with the general public, must 
maintain Vyavahara-Samata or equality before law’, i e none must 
be considered above law, whether a prince or a naunor Periw* 
Rule of Law must be observed by officers of the State Secondly 
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Danda-Samata or ‘equality of punishment’ (E. IV), i.e., for equal 
crime, equal punishment must be awarded, irrespective of the status 
of the criminal. No partiality must be tolerated in administration 
of justice. The clear injunction of the emperor was: — 

“The Judicial officers must constantly be vigilant about ad- 
ministration of Justice. No innocent person must be made 
to suffer and no guilty person should be allowed to escape, 
by miscarriage of Justice.” (Kalinga Edict I). 

Again Asoka had instructed his officers to avoid five public evils 
which tampered with their impartiality and integrity, namely, envy, 
indolence, harshness, hurry and lack of practice. Officers, who are 
jealous, and idle do not succeed in accomplishing acts of public 
good. In the same place (Kalinga Edict No. I) officers have been 
advised to be not harsh (akarkasha), not cruel (achanda) and be of 
gentle disposition (shlakshnaramba) in dealing with public 
matters. 

The third attribute of Asoka’s state-policy was establishment 
of religious tolerance. The emperor had given complete freedom of 
profession, practice and propagation to all religious sects. 
(RE. XII). 

‘King Priyadarshi himself reverenced persons of all sects 
(pashandhas) by gifts and various other forms of rever- 
ence. He desired increase of the spiritual strength of the 
followers of all religions.” 

In the Rock Edict No. 12, Asoka lays down the following five 
rules of religious tolerance: 

1. Restraint of one’s speech is the root of religious toler- 

ance. 

2. One must respect and reverence his own religion. 

3. But one must avoid decrying the religions of others. 

4. One should not speak lightly of other religions, without 

occasion or relevance. 

5. On the other hand, as proper occasions arise, persons of 

other religions should be honoured suitably. 

“Acting in this manner,” adds the Edict, “one certainly exalts 
one’s own religion and helps also persons of other religions. Acting 
in a contrary manner, one injures one’s own religion and also does 
disservice to religions of others.” 

Asoka’s unshakable faith was that ‘ Samavaya eva sadhu’, i.e., 
‘verily concord of all religions is meritorious.’ He desired and 
promoted progress of all religions alike. (R.E. XII). 

Following this element of his state-policy, Asoka, himself a 
follower of the Buddha, showed no discrimination towards followers 
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of other sects. On the other hand, he helped them in all ways, in 
discharge of their religious duties. The cave-edicts of Priyadarshin 
as well as his grandson Dasharath made it abundantly clear that 
cave-dedications were made to Ajivakas and Nirgranthas (Jain 
ascetics) on the Khalitaka hills and elsewhere for residential pur- 
poses during the rainy season. All this confirms the contention that 
religious tolerance was a cardinal feature of Asoka’s state policy. 


It is well-known in Indian history that Asoka, not only in his 
own extensive empire, but even beyond its frontiers, accomplished 
many acts of public good. Following well-laid principles of a state- 
policy, as envisaged above, he made no distinction among his own 
people, nay, among the whole mankind and even all sentient beings. 
In the Hock Edict No. 2 he had given a decisive proof of his broad- 
based humanitarian state-policy: — 


“Everywhere in the conquered dominions of King Priyada- 
rshi, the beloved of gods, and the dominions on the borders, 
as those of the Cholas, the Pandvas, the Satyaputra, the 
Kratputra, Tamaraparani, the Yavana King, Antiyoka and 
other neighbouring kings of the Antiyoka— two kinds of 
medical treatment have been established by King' Priyadar- 
shi, viz., medical treatment for human beings and medical 
treatment ior cattle. For this purpose medicinal herbs, 
useful for human beings and cattle have been imported 
and grown, wherever they are not available.” 


In the Pillar Edict No. 7, a fairly 
has been made of other public utility 
Emperor: — 


comprehensive enumeration 
works, undertaken by the 


( 1) Banyan trees have been planted on roads for giving shade 

to travelling people and animals. 

(2) Mango-groves have been raised here and there. 

^ A dug try half Kr0sha ' wells of dri *iking water have been 

(4) Rest-houses for travellers have been constructed. 

(5) For the enjoyment of men and animals, water-sheds have 

been constructed at several places. 

»ddst- ka 18 " 0t sati8fied with these numerous accomplishments and 


“to accom'plisT * «*£. I wish 
that toey follow the path of ihar t w'Mh S/C 

dhama-moftamafros, diC who eI in 01 |nodeTn d Dolfti SP f Clal , officers called 
termed as Genera! Welfare M 
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round well-being of all people, including householders, ascetics, 
mendicants, widows, orphans, workers, religious orders a'nd royal 
families- They were also in charge of state-charity departments 
and especially were entrusted with the task of maintaining the 
moral and spiritual health of all sections of society. They had to 
see that no one among the people was put to unnecessary harass- 
ment by wrongful arrest and detention (bandhan) and that no one 
was awarded death penalty (badha) without trial and conviction. 
(R.E.V.) , w 

All these acts of public welfare sound very modern. But they 
were part of a well-designed state-policy adopted by Asoka 2,200 
years ago. The State which does not undertake these and similar 
acts of public good cannot be called a welfare-state. In free India, 
we have given Asoka’s ‘wheel of dharma’ a proud place in our natio- 
nal flag, symbolising the nation’s will and determination to establish 
a welfare-state in the country. The directive principles in the New 
Constitution have also been framed accordingly. Shall we, in fact, 
translate the concept of Asoka’s welfare-state into reality? 



GilOitA MANTA ALIAS GORAVINDA, A BURMESE GOD 

by 

Devaprasad Guha 
University of Rangoon 


Burma today is a professedly Buddhist country and follows the 
Pali Canon of tile Hinayana School. This form of Buddhism was 
introduced into Pagan in Upper Burma, the then cradle of the Bur- 
mese endure, in the third quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 
through the energetic efforts of King Anawrahta (1044-77 A.D.) 
with whose reign started the definite history of the country. Accord- 
ing to the awiilable records this form of Buddhism was brought 
from tin llamannadesa, the cradle of the Talaing culture. As re- 
gards the history of the introduction of Buddhism in the Talaing 
region, we are to depend entirely on the evidence of the Ceylonese 
chronicles like the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa according to 
whuh the Faith was introduced into Suvannabhumi by Sona and 
l : Uara, the two missionaries sent by the Venerable Moggaliputta 
Tessa, the President of the Third Buddhist Council which was held 
under, the patronage of the Great Maurya Asoka. But that is all 
tradition and its definite historicity is yet to be proved. The only 
thing that can be asserted with any amount of certainty at this 
stage of historical research is that the introduction of the Faith 
must have taken place not later than the fifth or sixth century A.D. 
But as to the nature of the form of Buddhism, there is yet some 
doubt. 1 he available evidence go to suggest that Saravastivada, 
Mahayana and lantrayana forms of Buddhism had their followers 
in Ancient Burma. 


So (ar about Buddhism. Now looking at the entire stretch of 
South-east Asia we find that all the countries that had been colonis- 
ed by the Indians or wore commercially" connected with India were 
per mealed with the Brahmanical culture and its elaborate para- 
phernalia of rites and rituals, gods and goddesses, myths and leg- 
Y>\ i ii • < i\ va ’ kujnatra, Campa and JCamboja Brahmanical and 
.mhlhist cultures dounshed side by side. In Siam too, which is 

! y J'm d n 8t, i fin ‘ • Brahmanical deities testify to the 

RjfyVf *. he Brahmanical culture in the land. But what about 
Bui m;i / Staying midway between India and South-east Asia one 
pauses to think, whether or not Burma could remain unaffected hv 

The an^werlsTlmphaS 

no 1 ndi ed, she too was highly influenced by this great culture 
do.fi “ 0ncal evidenccs h ‘>« proved tWs beyond 


Early Mon inscriptions of Burma testify to the existence of the 

s^as thfe HP 

which were performed by the people of S a and ceremonies 

Brahmanical in character, and the^od wSf land . wer< r P artiall y 
shipped by them was Visnu. Brahman ieaMnfln 8 mv ? m Wy wor " 
cated by certain ancient place names both to 
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Burma. But the best proof of the prevalence of Brahmanism is 
supplied by the archaeological discoveries of Brahmanical gods and 
temples in the country. Of the Hindu temples of ancient Burma, 
one is still in existence. That is the Nat-hlaung at Pagan, the 
main deity of which is the Brahmanical god Visnu himself. Be- 
sides the main deity, the shrine accommodates the representations of 
as many as seven incarnations of Visnu. Stylistically speaking 
these sculptures are to be dated in the ninth or tenth century A.D. 
The presence of this shrine and the sculptures it houses prove 
beyond doubt the existence of the Brahmanical population in Upper 
Burma at an early period of the country’s history. But with the 
growth of the Theravada Buddhism in the country, these temples 
gradually fell into disuse and ultimately became lost. Yet it can- 
not be denied that most of the images which once sanctified these 
temples are now emerging out of the debris of the ruins of centuries. 
Such Brahmanical images have been unearthed from Pagan in 
Upper Burma, Hmawza in Central Burma, Thaton and Tennas- 
serim in the south-eastern coast of the country and at ancient 
Vesali in the Arakan zone. The earliest one of these images seems 
to have belonged to the sixth or seventh century A.D., while the 
latest one can approximately be placed in the fourteenth century. 
Most of the images discovered are those of Visnu in different forms. 
Next comes Siva. Next come in order of importance Surya, Brahma 
and Ganesa. About these gods Dr. Niharranjan Ray has discussed 
at length in his work Brahmanical Gods in Burma. But small as 
the span of his investigation was, the learned scholar could not deal 
with other Brahmanical deities like Candi, Durga and Paramesvara 
whose presence, however, in the Burmese Brahmanical pantheon he 
has recognised in his work. A perusal through the Burmese litera- 
ture shows that not only these Brahmanical deities but many others 
were not merely known to the Burmes people of yore, but some of 
them became actually incorporated in the Burmese Buddhist pan- 
theon and are even now worshipped by the people as Nats. In this 
paper I shall try to speak a few words about a less kown and less 
important (according to the Burmese reckoning) Brahmanical god 
in Burma, a god whose identification has become a problem to many 
a scholar. 

In the Thirty-seven Kings (a work in Burmese) by U Po Kya, 
there is the reference to several Hindu deities, distributed into six 
sets, each of which contain the names of five gods and goddesses 
who are regarded with great respect in Burma. These deities have 
been found mentioned in ancient Burmese literature and inscriptions. 
In one of these sets, viz., the fourth ascribed to King Thalon (A.D. 
1628 — 38), there is the mention of Ghoi'amanta, also known as 
Goravinda, along with two goddesses Syasvati (Sarasvati) and 
Candi (Candi), as also two gods, viz., Paramisva (Paramesvara, an 
appellation of Siva) and Mahabinne (Mahavinayaka, another name 
for the god of Ganesa). While there is no difficulty in identifying 
the last four deities, the matter is not so easy in the case Ghora- 
manta. The following observations have, therefore, been made in 
an attempt to identify this divinity. 
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Ghora nan! a : 


We .shall first take up the name Ghoramanta. In Burmese 
p/onoiinciation it sounds like Goraminda. The word ghora means 
fierce, while manta means hymn, charm, incantation. Going by the 
formation of the word, one may be inclined to take the word 
Ghoramanta to signify a god who is invoked with prayers fierce in 
nature. As such the word seems to refer to some fierce Tantric 
god. But against this contention it may be said that in the seven- 
teenth century, the period under investigation, Tantricism was 
almost, in the wane in Burma and its place was gradually being 
taken up by a later form of Vaishnavism through the efforts of the 
Alanipuri brahmins. Besides we do not know of any Tantric god 
having the name Ghoramanta or any other similar name. As such 
it is rather difficult to accept Ghoramanta as a Tantric god. 

The term Ghora also means the god Siva. One may be inclined 
to identify manta, with the Bali word rnanda, Skt. niandra, mean- 
ing sound, the word thus referring to the sound of the hand drum 
(darnaru) of Siva. If this identification could be accepted, it would 
have been possible to identify Ghoramanta with Siva. But the 
identification of manta with rnanda is not phonetically possible. 

There is a further difficulty in trying to identify Ghoramanta 
with Siva. Against this identification it may be said that nowhere 
in the Brahmanical literature is Siva mentioned as Ghoramanta. 
then again in the particular set under consideration, Siva has al- 
ready been relerred to by the name Paramisva ( Paramesvara). It 
may be pointed out here that according to the list supplied by U Po 
Kya, the name of the same god has never been mentioned more 
than once in the same group. 


I hen again it has been suggested by some that Ghora of Ghora- 
manta reminds one of Aghora, another name of Siva. These 
scholars are of opinion that Ghoramanta actually refers to the 
Aghora cult, a lorin of Saiva Tantricism still prevalent in certain 
parts of rural Bengal, which might have been prevalent in Burma 
during the period under consideration. As regards this theory it 
may be said that such a cult might have been prevalent in the coun- 
try during the period but it has got nothing to do with Ghoramanta 
as this Hlentihcation oi Ghora with Aghora, i.e. Siva, puts us in the 

same difficulty of having the reference to the same god in the 
same list. 


T u U f’ on t!u i 9 m e °* tho above mentioned grounds, it is rather 
difficult to accept Ghoramanta as refering to Siva 
Goravinda : 

Now let us discuss the other name, viz., Goravinda The 
nearest known name of a Hindu god is Govinda which is one'of the 
many names by which the Hindus adore Visnu If Ho 
out that in U Po Kyas list there is some sort of referee to* VtaS 
in each and every group excepting the third one. Therefore one 
may be inclined to identify Goravinda with Govinda. The only diffi- 
culty one confronts in identify, ng Goravinda with Govfnda is the 
presence of ra as the second syllable of the word RiiKff 
pointed out here that in Burma it is a «VTlmofpL“£ to 
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insert a ra or ar or simply r in a word, particularly in religious 
texts, to give the word a more dignified appearance. Though this 
insertion is rather arbitrary yet the custom is very old and as a 
result phonetically wrong forms are passing on in Burmese language 
as correct ones. It may be pointed out that such changes are noticed 
in other languages as well. 

Now, if Goravinda can be regarded as a phonetic distortion of 
Govinda, then it may be argued that the word signifies the Hindu 
god Visnu. This identification, again, fits in well with the context 
for the reasons given below. 

(1) It has been pointed out above that Saivism and Vaish- 
navism entered Burma centuries back. As such, although Siva and 
Visnu are Hindu gods, yet they have been absorbed by the Burmese 
popular Buddhism after an application of Buddhistic touch on them. 
Even now these two and many other Brahmanical deities are wor- 
shipped in this country as Nats as has been mentioned above. 

(3) According to the list of U Po Kya, in all the groups 
excepting the one mentioned above, there is direct or indirect re- 
ference to Visnu. In the group with which we are concerned all 
the popular gods and goddesses of the time have been referred to 
excepting Visnu unless we agree to identify Goravinda with Govinda. 
That in the seventeenth century Burma, Visnu’s popularity did not 
wane much is evident from the fact that both before and after this 
century the name of Visnu is found mentioned along with other 
popular gods and goddesses of the time. Moreover, if the identi- 
fication of Goravinda with Govinda be not accepted, there crops up 
a lacuna so far as the popularity of the Visnu cult in Burma is 
concerned, a gap which becomes difficult to be explained. 

(3) It may be pointed out further that Burma came in very 
close contact with Manipur in Assam sometime in the sixteenth 
century. As a result, a good number of Manipuri brahmins came 
into this country and settled here. These brahmins originally 
migrated to Manipur from Navadvipa in Bengal, their original 
home, which was the birth place and the early centre of activities 
of Sri Caitanya (A.D. 1485 — 1527), a very famous exponent of 
Neo-Vaishnavism. So popular was he that a new Vaishnava cult 
grew after his name. The Manipuri brahmins are devotees of 
Visnu and they regard Caitanya as one of His apostles. So, when 
they came over to Burma they did not fail to bring with them 
their religious faith also which they follow even now very sincerely. 
It may be mentioned further that in their religious works and 
devotional songs these brahmins refer to Visnu as Govinda and not 
as Visnu. 

i 

We shall again go back to the word Ghoramanta which may be 
just a wrong form of Pali word Goracanda, Skt. Gauracandra one of 
the many names by which Sri Caitanya is called by his followers. 
The difficulty of accepting this identification lies with the first, third 
and last syllables. It may be pointed out, however, that in Burmese 
the pronunciation of gha and ga often gets confused. As such it 
is not very unlikely that Ghora of Ghoramanta is just a form of 
Gora, the spelling being based on a confused pronunciation. So far 
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as the third syllable is concerned, it is not very, unlikely that ma 
is a scribal mistake for ca. The last syllable ta for the expected da 
also seems to be based on a confusion in pronunciation. If this 
contention be accepted, the problem becomes very simple and it 
does not fit in with the context badly. Against this view it may 
possibly be said that the change suggested is rather too drastic. 
But as a defence for the change suggested above, we may say that 
the possibility of such a change in spelling cannot be ruled out 
altogether. 

There is again a suggestion that Ghoramanta refers to a god 
riding on a horse. Against this possible interpretation, the follow- 
ing points may be raised: 

(a) Amongst the many words for a horse in Sanskrit and 
Pali, one is ghoiaka, from which the later Bengali word gkoda has 
been derived. Against the contention of taking ghora for a horse, 
it. may he said that it is not at all likely that the name of a god 
will he formed out of a vernacular word when more dignified forms 
are available from the classical languages. Phonetically also d 
changes to l (in Pali and Prakrit) which at times changes to l 
and not r. Thus, ghoda may at the most become ghola and not 

ghora. 

(b) Then again, it is not easy to explain the change of a of 
ghoda. to a, particularly in Burmese in which there is a general 
tendency to lengthen the final a and not rice rcrsa. 

(c) Moreover, there is no important Hindu god which is 
known to bo riding on a horse. Reference may be made to Surya 
and the divine physicians Asvins. None of them, however, rides 
on a horse. Surya, who has got the horse for his carrier, moves 
about in a chariot drawn by horses and not on the back of a 
horse. The Asvins too are regarded as moving about in chariots 
dnui'n only by horses. Reference may he made in tins connection 
to Raivata, the son of Surya, who has got for his carrier a horse. 
But Raivata is not a very significant god even in the Brahmanical 
pantheon, and, as such, it is not very likely that such a god did 
ever find a place (was ever incorporated) in the Burmese religious 
pantheon. 

• 

In a few of the points discussed above it is hardly possible to 
accept the suggestion that Ghoramanta or Goravinda represents 
a god riding on a horse. It appears further that Goravinda suggests 
a better reading and it may be taken to be an ornamental spelling 
for Govinda, one of the many names of Visnu. But if the reading 
Ghoramanta be insisted on, it may be taken to be a mistaken form 
of Pali Goracanda, Skt. Gauracandra, which also suggests the pre- 
valence of the Visnu cult, a fact which fits in well with the religious 
history of Burma during the period under observation. Moreover, 
in view of the tact that when in ancient kingdoms of Kamboja and 
Cam pa, Visnu was known by various names like Narayana Hari, 
Govinda, Kesava, Vasudeva, Murari, Acyuta, etc, is it too much to 
expect that he would be known by more than one name in Burma 
which was so much influenced by Vaishnavism and the Vaishnava 
culture in the days of yore? 



Archaeology Section 

Neolithic Cultures in India: a resurvey of evidence 

by 

F. R. Allchin B.A., Ph.D. 

Sites in the N. Karnataka region produce a range of surface 
finds, among which certain ground stone tools, stone blades a’nd 
geometric tools, peculiar forms of pottery wares, and other objects 
were inferred by Foote to be Neolithic 1 . Several other workers 
adopted the term: thus Longhurst referred to typical sherds from 
Bellary as Neolithic, and Richards placed a small collection of 
typical pottery forms and wares with his Neolithic stone collection 
in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. Again at a later date the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Department referred to typical Neolithic 
pottery from cave sites near the Asokan edict at Maski 2 . Not 
only did Foote recognize the surface assemblages from these sites 
but he exactly understood the typical siting of the Neolithic settle- 
ments. 

The brilliant inferences of Foote and others received definite 
confirmation in Wheeler’s excavations at Brahmagiri’, but for no 
very clear reason the report upon this work adopts the term ‘Stone 
Axe Culture’ which culture is once referred to as a ‘crude Chalco- 
lithic Culture ’ 4 whilst the term Neolithic is not used. Since that 
date the characteristic features which Foote had recognized have 
been further localised in exacavations at Sanganakallu near Bellai’y 4 
at Piklihal near Mudgal 5 and at Maski in Raichur District. On the 
basis of this evidence (excluding that from Faski to which I have 
not had access so far) it is possible to reconstruct a convincing 
picture of many features of life in the period in this region, and 
it is now possible to consider the appropriateness of the term used 
by the earlier writers. 

In a recent paper on the Neolithic cultures of the Old World® 
Childe proposed a single economic criterion for the Neolithic, indi- 
cating a “self-sufficing food-producing economy” 7 . For his purpose 
he included in his range Chalcolithic cultures in which “stray objects 
of native or even smelted copper” appear, but did not include those 


Statement marked with an asterisk refer to hitherto unpublished work, mainly 
by myself. 

1 Foote, R. B., I.P.P.A.. 1916. p. 17 ff. 

2 ARHAD 1935-6, Apx d. 

3 Ancient India 4, 1947. 

4 Ibid. p. 199. 

4. Subba Rao, B. Stone Age Cultures of Bellary, 1948. 

5. Allchin F. R., Development of Early Cultures in Raichur, Ph.D. London 
University, 1954. 

6. Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology Today, an inventory of Papers of the Inter- 
national Symposium on Anthropology, Chicago 1950. 

7 . Ibid, ^>. 193. 
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cultures which “have once enjoyed a full ‘Bronze Age’ economy but, 
cut off from sources of metal have reverted to stone tools and 
weapons’”. He notes that there is no single Neolithic period for 
the whole of the area, and thus that any reference to a Neolithic 
period must relate to a given region. In enumerating the regions 
of the Old World in which Neolithic cultures are known he writes 
that India is excluded “for lack of authenticated relevant material ’ 2 . 
He then enumerates certain features which are either present in 
all or many of the Neolithic cultures he includes. I shall try to set 
forth the evidence from our region for each one of these features. 

Primary Economy: 

Plants Cultivated : Evidence of cultivation of plants is at the 
moment limited to Foote’s discovery of the ash of “coarse straw like 
that of the great millet” in what I accept as a neolithic context*. 
Certainly if any cereal was cultivatd it would have been one of the 
millets which to this day are the staple crops of the region. Cultiva- 
tion of cereals may be inferred from the frequent occurrence of 
querns and grinding or rubbing stones in Neolithic levels including 
a quern in situ in a series of floors in immediate proximity to a hut 
wall at Piklihal, and a quern with rubber still in it from a similar 
context*. The inference is strengthened by the very large number 
of unbacked blades of regular length and width, with both ends 
removed, which are found in neolithic occupation levels and which 
were probably used to make composite knives and sickles. 

Domestic: No analysis is yet available of the animal bones 
from any of our sites. Indeed the publications of two of the sites 
make "no clear reference to any evidence of the sort. At Piklihal a 
quantity of bone fragments and teeth were recovered from Neoli- 
thic layers, but these have not yet been studied. There is however 
convincing evidence of other kinds which points towards the 
domestication of livestock. In the Neolithic occupation layers at 
Piklihal two terra cotta figurines of humped bulls were found to- 
gether with a number of terra cotta horns. In a Neolithic grave the 
shoulder bone of a bovine was found as a deposit together with 
ground stone axes and blades. Among .surface finds at Piklihal 
and Maski are terra cotta figures (of typical Neolithic fabric) of 
cows, pigs (?), fowls (?) and even perhaps buffalo. Moreover recent 
investigations of Zeuner (not yet published) and Allchin* have de- 
monstrated that the so-called cinder mounds of the region are 
largely composed of cow dung ash (this view had been expressed 
by Foote) and are in origin, at least, Neolithic. These facts lend 
support to my hypothesis that the many humped bulls of a peculiar 
style which are to be found bruised and painted on the rocks about 
the neolithic settlement areas at Piklihal (and at such major Neoli- 
thic sites as Bellary, Maski and Billamravan Gudda), are of Neo- 
lithic origin*. All these types of evidence lend force to the general 
hypothesis that cattle played a major part in the neolithic economy 
of the region. 


X. Ibid, pp. 195-6. 
2. Ibid, p. 197. 
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Hunting’. In the absence of bone analyses, it is only possible 
to point out that deer of several species are figured in bruisings in 
similar contexts to the cattle, whilst lunates of stone could have 
been used as composite arrow heads. These facts may indicate 
that hunting continued to play a part in the food supply. 

Rural Economy: 

There is no evidence of the system of agriculture (as indeed is 
the case in many parts of the world). The construction of stone 
revetment walls on the level parts of hills, and the accumulation of 
rich soil deposits was demonstrated at Piklihal from the Neolithic 
period and appeared at that site to have continued without inter- 
mission to this day when small fields are still made and maintained 
by the method. • These may indicate that small terrace fields were 
cultivated. The possibility of composite stone sickles has already 
been mentioned. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the evidence for cultivation is 
paralleled in many parts of the world. Stone axe blades may have 
been hafted as hoes, and digging sticks used, but in the absence of 
wooden remains such statements will remain speculative. 

Dwellings: In the lower Neolithic at Piklihal the occupation 
of Site VII was of a small cave before which a level platform of 
stones was constructed. In the Upper Neolithic at this site a level- 
led mud floor was extended across the floor of the saddle and post- 
holes and fragments of burnt wattle and daub must mark a hut 
foundation. The roof was probably thatched and the hut must have 
been very similar to the modern “gudse” house of the region. At 
many Neolithic sites in the region traces of levelled terraces and 
occupied eaves may be observed. At Piklihal furniture of the huts 
included a rough stone-built hearth, tripods of stones standing in 
the floors and a rectangular quern let into the floor. 

Size of settlements: No direct evidence; but the number of 
settlements and the area settled was smaller than in the subsequent 
period. Also the density. of settlements must have been low and 
the family units were probably scattered around the hills which 
were settled. 

Woodworking tools: Ground stone axe blades occur in fair 
numbers. These could have been hafted either axe or edge-wise but 
no evidence of halting is known in the region. A very small num- 
ber of narrow bladed tools which cannot have been hafted appear to 
have been used as chisels. A small number of boring tools are also 
found. 

Textiles: No evidence so far. 

Pottery: The pottery is hand-made, beaten and perhaps tour- 
nette built. No evidence of the wheel is found in local wares. Of 
frequent occurrence are indications of scraping on the inner surface 
of the vessel. Decoration includes incised and painted patterns, and 
forms incldde many spouts and lugs, the channel spout, footed 
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vessels, “offering stands” with three or four “horn like” legs (at 
Piklihal)* and sherds of perforated vessels. 

Stone working : Boring tools are found as are a very small 
number of perforated “mace heads” pierced by percussion and bor- 
ing. Stone vases are not known. 

Beads: Disc beads of magnesite occur in the upper Neolithic 
at Brahmagiri and Sanganakallu. 

Weapons : The presence of lunates and worked points of stone 
may be taken to indicate arrows, etc. The mace head is very rare, 
but does occur. 

Burial rites : The neolithic burials of Piklihal and Brahmagiri 
indicate extended inhumation in shallow graves for adults, and pot 
burials for infants. Of the adults one case had two ground stone 
axes, five large chert blades, a small bowl and the shoulder of a 
bovine for gravegoods, whilst two cases had a spouted globular vessel 
at the head and other vessel at the loins. A youth of 10 — 12 years 
was buried in the Lower Neolithic of Piklihal without grave goods. 
No regular orientation has yet been observed. 

Trepanation: It is not easy to see why Childe includes this as 
a characteristic of the Neolithic, as he mentions cases in W. Europe 
only. The absence of any evidence in our region need not there- 
fore be taken as indicating the absence of a Neolithic culture in 
Childe’s meaning. 

Figurines : Animal figurines have already been mentioned. The 
humped bull is at present the most frequent form. At Piklihal two 
male human figurines were found as surface finds. These may have 
been Neolithic in origin although the ware was inconclusive. 

Amulets and Seais: No evidence from our region. 

Temples: No evidence from our region. 

Chieftainship: No evidence from our region, but the tradition 
of the Tamil Sangam texts that the pastoral tribes of the hill 
forests were lead by ‘Ko’ or tribal chiefs may well reflect some sort 
of chieftainship. 

Art: Circumstantial evidence (already mentioned) associates 
a certain range of rock bruisings and paintings, found almost always 
in close association with Neolithic settlement sites, with the Neoli- 
thic Culture. Not only are domestic and wild animals portrayed 
but also are human figures, sometimes ithyphallic. 

Childe concludes his survey by tracing the lines of ‘primary* 
spread of Neolithic cultures. His argument may well have mean- 
ing in the context of W. Europe, but its validity in Asia is less cer- 
tain. Only in the unlikely apperance of a neolithic stage preceding 
the chalcolithic or bronze age stages of the Indus Valley would it 
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be possible to use existing evidence to demonstrate such a 'primary' 
Neolithic spread into India. Further, the evidence of the appear- 
ance of ground stone tools, leads to a more probable explanation. 
That which spread was perhaps neither a ‘neolithic’ nor metal-using 
culture basically, but a food-producing, settled, culture (either 
spreading in the form of folk migration, or of ideas, or both) which 
utilised whatever resources were locally available for tool making. 
Such a theory takes into account the Bronze Age Indus Valley sites, 
the Chalcolithic sites of W. India of the Nasik-Jorwe group and 
the Neolithic sites of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic-Bronze Age 
Karnataka region, and also accounts for there being as yet in no 
one region of India evidence of a district sequence. We are thus 
driven back to the conclusion that the Neolithic is a food producing 
stage based technologically upon ground stone tools and stone blades, 
whilst the chalcolithic is a stage (at least in our context) in which 
certain classes of tool are made exclusively of copper (for example 
axes and chisels) whilst others are made of stone (blades, knives, 
sickles, etc.). In this case the “full Bronze Age’’ of Childe would 
represent the stage when all types of tools are made of metal (copper 
or bronze) but some types of tools (e.g., blades, etc.) also occur in 
stone, presumably among the poorer strata of society. In the case 
of the Karnataka Neolithic there never appears to have been a time 
when any type of stone tool is quite replaced by copper. The few 
items found are in some cases clearly of a luxury character, whilst 
the stray finds of swords at Kallur, the chisel of Piklihal and the 
axe or wedge from Brahmagiri seem to be very slender ground to 
argue a Chalcolithic culture . 1 This does not mean that further 
research may not reveal one. 

We may now attempt a critical survey of the Neolithic culture 
of our region. Does it resemble the other cultures quoted by Childe? 
It seems that within the limits of our evidence the Karnataka Neoli- 
thic meets the criteria to a remarkable degree. Is it then a “self- 
sufficing food producing economy”? There is little doubt that food 
was produced, and that there was a degree of local self-sufficiency, 
none the less there is some indication of trade in stone implements*. 
Again the stray metal objects reported may have been importations. 
In these circumstances (and similar conditions seem to have per- 
tained in the Neolithic Cultures of W. Europe) it seems that some 
return to the purely technological criteria would be valuable and 
we shall redefine the Neolithic of the Karnataka region as a food- 
producing, settled economy technologically based on ground stone 
tools and stone blades. Any discussion of the primariness or 
secondariness of the culture must depend upon the precise meaning 
with which these words are used and ultimately upon a firm chrono- 
logy for the cultures of the regions of India. TJie evidence of 
dating is at present largely wanting and I shall not speculate on it. 

tr< 

Outside the N. Karnataka region there is not perhaps sufficient 
evidence to justify the assumption of Neolithic cultures. There are 
however some indicators which may well point the way to neolithic 
settlements which are as yet unknown. In the lower Godavari valley 

i Lai, B.B. Chalcolithic ph.se in S. Indian Prehistory. JRASB XV, No. i, 1949. 
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around Amaravati a large collection of basaltic artifacts was made 
many years ago. A study of photographs of these lead me to the 
conclusion that they were the products of a similar industrial tradi- 
tion to those of our region, and this view is confirmed by Dr. Subba 
ltao who has actually seen the material. Similarly I have recently 
been making a typological and technological analysis of large num- 
bers of basalt and hornblendic artifacts from the Banda and Mirza- 
pur Districts and the Kaimur Hills*. There can be no doubt that 
they are the products of an industrial tradition very close to that 
of our region. A study of specimens and illustrations of artifacts 
from the Shervaroy hills suggests a similar conclusion, although the 
numbers reported in no way compare with the ‘40 packing cases’ 
from the immediate vicinity of Amaravati or the vast Kaiur col- 
lection of the British Museum. It is perhaps significant that in 
none of these areas is there as yet any clear evidence of Chalcolithic 
cultures, any more than there is evidence of extensive Neolithic 
cultures in the part of W. India in which these have recently been 
discovered. 



NEW LIGHT ON MEGALITHIC DATING IN INDIA. 

by 

Dr. M. Seshadri, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), 

Assistant Director of Archaeology and 
Assistant Professor of Indology, Mysore. 

All over the Deccan table-land occur in considerable numbers 
sepulchral circles of stone, dolmens, menhirs and cairns usually re- 
ferred to as megaliths. Dr. Aiyappan (1945) enumerated roughly 
two dozen different forms of burial which can be associated with 
the iron-using megalithic builders but Childe (1948) has drawn our 
attention to the difficulties of defining the term megalith. The 
classification of megaliths is not merely based on material or magni- 
tude but also on function and complexes of traits. Apart from this 
difficulty of finding an adequate definition, the problem of megaliths 
in India evoked more curiosity than scientific interest until recently. 
They were all practically assigned to a prehistoric period in so far 
as their date was concerned. Wheeler's (1948) work at Brahmagiri 
in the Mysore State broke this spell and rescued them from their 
commonly supposed prehistoric origin and character. The correla- 
tion between the pottery both in types and technique between the 
town-site of the Asokan period and the Megalithic burials one mile 
away at Brahmagiri must be regarded as a major achievement in 
Indian archaeology. For the first time in Indian archaeology a 
scientific study of megalithic pottery was made at Brahmagiri, 
Cochin and Sanur but not much work has since been made to attempt 
a distribution map of megalithic pottery, partiularly of the so-called 
Andhra type. 

We may briefly recall (Codrington 1930) the forms and techni- 
que of megalithic pottery. Of the forms the most peculiar are large 
pyriform urns, three-and four-footed urns and jars and large ter- 
racotta sarco phagi, a few with legs. The techniques of megalithic 
pottery are very interesting. They are as follows: — 

(i) Black polished* ware, probably fired at low termparature 

as it weathers much easier than the red. 

(ii) Red polished ware. 

(iii) Red-and-black polished ware. This is perhaps the most 

common technique associated with the megalithic cul- 
ture of South India and the Deccan. As Gordon (1950, 
1952) has noted it stretches from the urn-burial ceme- 
teries of Adichanallur on the South, Maheswar on the 
north bank of Narbada northward and on to Sisu- 
palgarh near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. Dr. Sankalia 
found it near Nasik. It also occurs in quantity on the 
megalithic sites in Mysore from some of which the 
stone-circles are missing as a result of removal either 
by stone-masons or by flood. T. Narasipur may be 
* cited as a good example of the latter class. 
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(iv) Russet-coloured ware with its varieties of rectilinear and 
curvilinear pattern in a paste of Kaolin or lime. It 
occurs in considerable quantity on all Andhra sites: 
Maski, Kondapur, Amaravati, Chandravalli and Brah- 
magiri. 

At first, it looks as if heavy concentration of this type is mostly 
confined to the Coimbatore District. Foote (1901) collected in 1879 
from burials a large number of specimens including bowls, cups 
and vases with wavy lines in Koalin or lime on them (Nos. 1076 to 
1086, 1092, 1111 to 1117, 1119 to 1123, 1151a, 1151g, 

1151h, 1151i, 1151 j and 1151p). In many cases he has not given 
the names of the sites, however, No. 1092 (these numbers refer to 
the Madras Museum Catalogue, 1901) a red bowl with wavy lines 
came from Vallalur. Sol. W. H. Tuker (1930) found this ware a,t 
Sulur, MacQueen at Rakiapalayam and Walhouse at Nallampatti. 
The writer had the opportunity of examining a number of red bowls 
and vases with the usual wavy lines from megaliths of the Coimba- 
tore District at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, with the 
kindness of Mr. Irwin. Their exact provenance was,(l)x however, 
not available. 

We know now that the distribution of this pottery goes beyond 
Coimbatore. Foote obtained No. 1011, a red bowl with wavy ilnes 
in a megalith from the Madura District. North-east of the site on 
the left bank of the Tungabhadra opposite Ilampasagara he (1916) 
found in a group of megaliths washed by flood No. 2886-6, a red 
bowl with the lattice design. It has been illustrated on Plate 53. 
The late Dr. Krishna (1942) found a large sized red vase with 
flared neck and lattice design in Kaolin in a megalith at Brahmagiri. 
Wheeler, however, found none there in 1947 This russet-coloured 
ware with curvilinear decoration in white was also found by 
K. Govinda Menon (1937) in a granite dolmen at Tiruvilwamala in 
Cochin State. The distribution of this pottery therefore is of com- 
paratively limited extent no longer. More and more of digging up 
of megaliths individually will help us to note further their distribu- 
tion. It should not be confined merely to digging of megaliths in 
their context to town-sites. 

This type of pottery has also provided a firm datum line in 
Indian Archaeology. On the town-site of Chandravalli, it has been 


* Chandravalli alto produoed eupi and dighai of the earn* type of pottery from 
megalith* : M.A.R. 1020, p. 22. 
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found in association with the Roman coins of Augustus and Tiberius 
and the crude lead and potin coins of the Andhras. At Brahmagiri# 
Chandravalli and other sites, the rouletted ware is also associated 
with it. All these evidences would provide a date for this yellow- 
painted pottery in the first century A.D. But Col. Tucker’s evidence 
from Sulur pushes back the date of this pottery still further. Along 
with the megalithic pottery at Sulur was also found a bronze coin 
which was identified by John Allan of the British Museum as a coin 
of Eran struck in the 3rd or 2nd century B.C. On the basis of the 
available evidence at the moment, this pottery ranges in point of 
time from the 3rd Century B.C. to 1st century A.D. Consequently, 
megaliths where the so called Andhra pottery occurs will have to be 
placed between these dates. 
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EARLY PALLAVA PAINTINGS AT PANAMALAI AND 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE PAINTINGS AT 
SITTANNAVASAL 

by 

P. R. Srinivasan 

Panamalai is a small village to the north-west of Villupuram in 
the South Arcot District of Madras State. It derives its name 
from the hill which is at the north-east corner of a big irrigation 
tank. Here, on the top is the beautiful Siva temple 1 2 3 built during 
the time of the famous and gifted Pallava king Narasimhavarman 
11 Itajasimha (c. 700-720 A.D.)\ This temple belongs to the series 
of beautiful temples such as the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi- 
puram and the Jalasayanesvara or the Shore temple at Mamalla- 
puram which are the earliest existing examples of structural stone 
temples of South India built by the king. The temple, at Pana- 
malai is important in many respects particularly with regard to 
the paintings discovered recently in it. 

What is the necessity of building the temple on the summit of 
the hill overlooking the big tank? In the regions where natural 
irrigation facilities are lacking and which consequently depend on 
rain water stored in tanks it is necessary not only to excavate tanks 
to serve as reservoirs but also to arrange for their proper safe- 
guarding against breaches etc., which might be brought about by 
unexpected heavy rains and Hoods. In South India these two practi- 
ces have been in vogue from time immemorial and they arc attested 
to by numerous references in the inscriptions especially of the early 
Chola times. Here are found special references to eri — variyarns 
tank (supervision committees) 1 . When the kings of Pallava dynasty 
made liew settlements they should have also arranged for irriga- 
tion facilities wherever necessary and also for the supervision of 
tanks etc. dug out for the purpose. The temple at Panamalai built 
on the top of the hill shows clearly that it was probably intended 
to serve as a structure wherefrom watching of the tank was very 
easy both by the men specially engaged for the purpose and also 
incidentally by the devotees who frequented the temple every day. 
Here in the temple is found a judicious combination of utility with 
religious practice, which is indeed remarkable and which amply 
bears out the great resourcefulness of the king responsible for its 
construction. This achievement was perhaps due to the fact that 
either Rajasimha or his immediate predecessors were responsible 
for the excavation of the tank and hence felt keenly the necessity 
to provide for its safeguarding. 


1 For a description of the temple and its date see G. Jonncati Dubreuil, Pallava 
Antiquities , Vol. II, pp. 11 ff and A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, pt. Ill, pp. 
7-8. Memoirs o[ the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 40. 

2 The date of Rajasimha has been discussed recently by N. Lakshminarayana 
Rao in Epigraph ia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 

3 There is a Kotandarama temple at Madurantakam and the deity is called 
Eri-katta-pcrumal. This temple dates from the early Col. period. 
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Secondly the temple at Panamalai shows certain architectural 
features, which prove its importance in the evolution of temple archi- 
tecture during the early Pallava period as they are distinguished 
from those of the other two temples at Kanehipuram and Mamalla- 
puranrl. 

Leaving aside the man da pax etc. that stand in front of the 
main temple, which are later additions, if we imagine it to stand 
alone as it did originally, crowning the hill, we get a magnificent 
mental picture of it. The charm of it is enhanced by the beautifully, 
piled up superstructure over the sanctum which reminds us of the 
beautiful descriptions of the sikharas of ALeru, Mandara and Kailasa 
met with in our ancient literature. The temple faces east, has a 
garbhayrihu. (sanctum) preceded by an ardhamautoya. On the 
interior of the back wall of the sanctum is carved the characteristic 
Somaskaniia group of figures as beautiful bas-relief. Outside, there 
is a small shrine attached to each of the three walls of the main 
shrine. The two shrines on the north and south face east white the 
western one faces west . 1 The superstructures of these small shri- 
nes are of the sola (wagon-shape) type and are almost distinct 
from the simulated superstructure of the main shrine. This feature 
is repeated once more above, though the superstructure of the third 
storey in continuation, is of a peculiar shape. Over the corners of 
the central shrine" are found cubical hash l as, a feature repeated in 
all the three storeys of the temple. The crowning piece of the main 
shrine (which is the real sikhara) has a globular shape although the 
kudu ornamentation is found only on its four sides. Now the plan 
and the elevation of the temple show the simplicity of the design 
and the effective manner of its execution which has preserved all 
the aesthetic qualities of a fine specimen of architecture. The 
grandeur of the temple is also due to the fact that the walls of the 
temple have not been encumbered with any sculptures in relief ex- 
cept for the rampant lions forming the base of the pilasters. Added 
to these, the temple stands by itself without being enclosed in a 
wall. 


With these points in view if we compare this temple with the 
other two temples mentioned above certain factors emerge which 
have an important bearing on the fixing of relative dates of these 
three monuments. 

While the plan of the Panamalai temple shows the main shrine 
with a comparatively small vestibule, and with a subsidiary shrine 
on each of its three sides, there are nine subsidiary shrines around 
the Kailasanatha temple where the ardhamant.apa is also large and 
pillared. In the case of the Shore temple there are no subsidiary 
shrines at all attached to the walls of the main shrine and it has 
signs of the subsidiary shrines fused with the walls themselves and 
becoming merely decorative embellishments to the shrine. As re- 
gards the superstructure while there is so much of distinction bet- 
ween the central piling and the piling over the subsidiary shrines 
in the Panamalai temple, there is not so much of a distinction per- 


i A. H.* Longhurst, ibid, pi. IV (c) 
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ceptible, in the superstructure of the Kailasanatha temple and it 
has become more elaborate and taller than that of the Panamalai 
temple. - In the case of the Shore temple, the distinction between 
the piling of the central shrine and of the piling of the subsidiary 
shrines has become still less than that found in the Kanchi temple 
and its superstructure has assumed a tall and imposing form which 
is not met with in the other two temples and which greatly contri- 
butes to the grandeur of the monument. Thirdly while there is 
practically no sculptural embelishment on the walls of the Pan- 
malai temple a number of bas-relief sculptures in a vigorous style 
adorn the walls of the Kanchi temple. This feature has been carried 
to its extreme in the Shore temple although the sculptures on its 
walls have been very badly weathered. As mentioned above while 
the Panamalai temple is not enclosed in a prakara, the Kailasa- 
natha temple is enclosed by one and that is lined up in the interior 
by a continuous series of small shrines. In the case of the Shore 
temple the prakara seems to have been a large and massive one 
and it is distinguished from that of the Kailasanatha temple in that 
there are no shrines lining the walls which have been topped by a 
series of couchant bulls, the latter feature appearing for the first 
time here. 

Thus between these three noble edifices a distinct sequence 
based on the evolution of the architectural and other features can 
be established. Since the development of the features occurred 
during a comparatively short period of two decades or so and that 
too in such rapidity as is unbelievable a proper appraisal of the 
relative dates of the three temples has not been made. By means 
of following the traok of the architects of Rajasimha’s time as 
pointed out above, it is evident that the very first shrine to come 
into being in the novel attempt at building structural temples in stone 
was the one at Panamalai. This was probably built when the king 
was comparatively young and when he was perhaps in charge, as 
a viceroy of his father, of the region now comprising the South 
Arcot district. 

The second temple to be built by the great king was perhaps 
the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, a his capital. In the South 
India of Rajasimha’s time his Kailasanatha temple should have 
been, architecturally speaking, the noblest structure which adorned 
fittingly the capital city of the famous kingdom. This glorious 
monument went into oblivion for a long period and the enjoy- 
ment of its beauty was made possible only recently when it was re- 
discovered. 

When we have estimated the comparative dates of the Pana- 
malai and Kanchi teples as above, it follows that the Shore temple 
comes after the Kailasanatha temple as is clear from the advanced 
stage of the evolution of architectural features met with here. Fur- 
ther in the temples at Panamalai and Kanchi there is not found a 
separate shrine besides the main shrine whereas in the Shore temple 
there is the small shrine facing west at the back of the main shrine 
facing east, both of which have been connected by another shrine 
containing an Anantasayin figure, which is in the nature of com- 
plicating the otherwise beautiful plan and elevation of 'the temple 
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group. Besides this, the massive proportions of the various parts 
of the temple and the elaborate way it was decorated with basrelief 
sculptures on the exterior of the walls of the sanctum, vestiges of 
which can even now be seen, are clearly suggestive of its late date 
compared to that of the other two temples. Thus the Shore temple 
is the last of the series of big temples of Rajasimha’s time that have 
survived and it is not the first .commencing the series as has been 
held by some. 1 

The most interesting aspect of the temple at Panamalai relates 
to its pictorial decoration, vestiges of which have been discovered 
only a few years ago. As is usual the Panamalai temple also imme- 
diately after its erection was plastered over and painted with glow- 
ing colours. From the present state of preservation of the temple, 
it is evident that during the 1,250 years of its existence, the temple 
was renovated or repaired on a comparatively few occasions only. 
This is supported by the existence of painted floral designs peeping 
out here and there from below its cornice. Very few attempts at 
whitewashing the temple appear to have been made because there 
are not more than two or three very thin layers of chunam superim- 
posed on the apparently original thick layer of plaster finished with 
a fine film of lime-wash. Even these, have fallen off in most places 
of the temple and considerable damage has been done to the layers 
of plaster and chunam that now exist in patches and fragments by 
the vandalism of human beings and by various other destructive 
agencies. 

The fragments of plaster attached to the northern wall of the 
temple appear to have been comparatively better preserved than 
those elsewhere. Here it was the late French savant of South 
Indian Archaeology Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil that discovered, below 
one or two apparently unpretentious superimposed layers of white- 
wash, the exquisite paintings which form the subject of this article. 
Originally it appears that this small shrine was painted all over its 
interior, but the painted surfaces now existing are confined only to 
portions in the north and west walls. The discovery that the Pro- 
fessor made here was of a panel of painting on the northern wall. 
The panel shows a standing female figure in the posture of resting 
on something behind her with her left leg bent and leant against it. 
The expression on her face is rather pensive or melancholic and 
there is an umbrella of rare workmanship held over her head. She 
wears an elaborately and delicately worked karandamakuta, ear- 
rings, keyuras, valayas, haras, etc. Her lower garment has been 
delineated in glowing colours with simple yet attractive designs on 
it, the whole unmistakably suggesting the consummate skill of the 
artist who did it. Apart from the decorative elements, the things 
that matter very much in representations of figures painted or 


l Soon after the discovery of the paintings here, Dr. A. Aiyappan, Superin- 
tendent, Government Museum, Madras, and I visited the place and examined them. 
Struck with the amazingly beautiful paintings Dr. A. Aiyappan on his return contacted 
authorities concerned in the management of the temple and the Department of 
Archaeology, New Delhi and tried his best to move them in the matter of the 
preservation of *he paintings. But unfortunately this effort has been in vain. 
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sculptured, such as modelling, proportions and other features that 
go to make them real works of art, have all been found to perfec- 
tion in this much damaged panel. True to the Indian way of paint- 
ing, the artist has exhibited his remarkable capacity in the sure 
rckfutN (lines) of the figure. In order to emphasise the modelling 
of the figure he had also resorted, to a very limited extent to shad- 
ing as is evident in the face of the figure and in other parts. The 
manner in which the expression of the pensive mood has been de- 
lineated shows the high proficiency of the artist and consequently 
about the height of development that the art of painting had reached 
when the panel was done. Besides the figure, the umbrella over 
it is a superb specimen of its kind and its beauty is enhanced by the 
use of colours like yellow, green, and red appropriately and effecti- 
vely. Although the panel is fragmentary and little or nothing is 
known about the attendant figures and the setting, the representa- 
tion has been identified as of Parvati. The identification of the 
figure as Parvati may be accepted but as to the exact scene in which 
she is depicted nothing is clear. 

It was this panel of wall painting that figured prominently in 
the announcement of the discovery about the paintings here. In 
fact when the present writer along with Dr. A. Aiyappan visited 
tlie temple for a study of the paintings, he saw a panel of painting 
on the western wall of the same northern shrine. This panel is 
so obscure and fragmentary that nothing could be made out at 
first sight except a few lines here and there. But on a closer 
examination of the broken painted lines on the wall one would at 
once come upon a representation of a figure of which the head 
and a portion of the right shoulder are all that could be made out. 
On a still further examination it would be clear that there are on 
the right side of the figure, which is exposed, the parts upto about 
the elbow, of four arms, one of the front upper arm of which is 
thrown across the chest in a magnificent sweep. Following the 
lines of the arms towards the neck not only do we see the lean this 
and haras of rare workmanship but also the head of the figure with 
an elaborately decorated jatabhara on it and with the face showing 
features which are suggestive of deep introspection and rare serious- 
ness. On a further examination around the head a few more lines 
projected upwards could be seen which turned out to be those of a 
leg lifted up. From the above description it follows that repre- 
sents an eight-armed figure with one of its legs lifted up. From 
the manner in which one of the front arms is depicted in the grace- 
ful yujahasla pose and the left leg shown lifted up vigorously and 
dexterously, it is quite clear that the representation is that of Siva 
as iNkilesa and that too in the form of Urddhva tandava which is 
peculiar only to South India. Once the figure is l’ecognised to be so, 
then there is produced in the mind of the informed beholder a pic- 
ture of the Urddhva iandava Nataraja which is at once glorious 
and magnificent, despite its extremely fragmentary and damaged 
condition. For, the few exquisite lines that make up the mutliated 
arms and leg, the fine tones of colour and shade that are visible, 
the splendid manner in which the features of the face have been 
shown suggesting extreme resoluteness, the virile yet graceful 
manner in which the postures of arms and leg and the bhangas 
(flexions) of the body are delineated and the restrained' but beauti- 
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ful l>hn shams (decorations) that adorn the figure, all go to make 
the figure a rare master-piece the like of which has not so far been 
met with in Indian Art. When the figure is so beautiful even in a 
very bad state of preservation, its glory when it was not damaged 
can be easily imagined. Then it would indeed have been a marvel. 
Besides the great aesthetic qualities of the figure its importance in 
the evolution of the form of Nataraja in South India with its parti- 
cular urddhva iandara form is such as to make it a unique renresen- 
tation of this form in Indian art and also the earliest of its kind 
as will be shown below. 

The significance of this form and its special association with 
South India will be better understood if the story on which it is 
based is told. It is well known that Siva performed first his dance, 
in the Tarukaimui where he went to convert a group of Kannalha 
rishis steeped in ignorance, from their atheistic ways to religious 
life based on devotion to the Lord. In order to give release to his 
devotees, Patanjali and Vyagrapada, Siva performed his dance 
again at Chidambaram in South India which is according to the 
Saivite literature the centre of the Universe. When he came to 
dance here, he was challenged by the goddess, the patron deity of 
the town and there arose between them a dance contest which was 
at once soul-stirring and bliss-giving to all the darns, rishis and 
others assembled there to witness it. There was no prospect of Siva 
vanquishing the goddess when accidentally one of his ear-rings i\ < 
down. In order to restore it to ear without anybody noticing 
it Siva took it dexterously by the toes of one of his legs and put 
it on his ear by gracefully lifting the leg up to the side of the ear. 
One of the conditions of the contest of dance being that all the move- 
ments and forms assumed by one during the dance, however difficult 
they may be, should be repeated effortlessly and with a rythme, by 
the other. The form assumed accidentally and out of a necessity 
namely urddhva tandava by Siva was consequently required to be 
performed by the goddess. Being of the fair sex she blushed at the 
idea and out of modesty refrained from attempting to perform this 
dance karana. It ultimately meant her defeat at the hands of Siva. 
Since then this form has become a favourite theme of the artists of 
South India of all periods and regions. 

Having known about the qualities of the paintings and their 
themes, it becomes necessary to know about their dates so as to 
appreciate their proper place in the history of South Indian wall 
paintings. Professor Mon. Dubreuil proclaimed that the paintings 
at Panamalai discovered by him were co-eval with the temple itself. 
That is they should have been painted by artists of Rajasimha’s 
time immediately after the construction of the temple. Though this 
announcement of his could be accepted by itself as conclusive so 
far as the date of the paintings is concerned, in the absence of clear 
evidence substantiating this fact from his pen we have to take it 
cum grano salis. This has t>ecme all the more necessary in the 
light of learned discussions that have been carried on disputing the 
same French savant’s dating of the famous Sittannavasal paintings. 
These recent discussions have resulted in the spreading by eminent 
scholars o£ the so-called authentic later date assigned to the paint- 
ings by the protaganistc instead of the earlier date of Dubreuil. 
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The conclusions of such men as Prof. Dubreuil can hardly be taken 
because there is no further to the ultimate except if we desire to 
take a retrograde step which means returning to the abyss of maya 
or illusion. 

There are three more considerations which help us in determin- 
ing the date of the paintings, viz. — 

(1) the position of the layer bearing the panels of paint- 

ings ; 

(2) style and qualities of the paintings; and 

(3) a comparison of them with dated or approximately dated 

paintings of comparable age. 

As regards (1) above, the paintings are done directly on the 
fine chunam over the first coat of plaster on the wall. The technique 
adopted here is the same as at Sittannavasal and Kanchipuram 
although the affinity between the latter paintings and Panamalai 
paintings is greater. In view of the fact that this temple during 
its long period ol' existence appears to have undergone renovation, 
etc., comparatively on a few occasions only, and in that the plaster- 
ing of the kind met with in the small shrine with the paintings is 
found all over the temple except where it has flaked off and also 
due to the paintings having been found on the first layer of plaster, 
there seems to be little doubt that the paintings belong to the same 
date as the temple. 

Secondly, the style, beauty and exquisite workmanship of the 
paintings as already described, are characteristic of the Pallava 
period alone. 

There remains now the comparison of the paintings belonging 
to the same period and products of the same school. The relation- 
ship between the Panamalai-Kanchi group of paintings of Raja- 
simha’s time and the Sittannavasal paintings remains to be known. 
If the ascription of the latter to the time of Pallava Mahendra- 
varman I as has been done by Prof. Dubreuil was accepted, there 
could have been no difficulty in establishing the fact of the former 
having descended directly from and showing the continuity of the 
traditions of the latter. But this has been seriously questioned by 
Sri K. R. Srinivasan in a paper 1 which he submitted to the 1944 
Indian History Congress. According to him, though the excavation 
of the cave was done in the 7th century A.D. it was not due to 
Mahendravarman I, but may have been done under the aegis of tl\e 
Pandyan kings of the period. The reason he attributes for this is 
that no inscriptions of the kings of the Pallava dynasty have been 
found in the Pudukkottai area because their sway hardly extended 
beyond Tiruchirappalli whereas the area was always on the border 
of the Pandyan kingdom. Then he says on the strength of a Pand- 

1. K. R. Srinivasan, South Indian Paintings: A Note on the date of the 
Sittannavasal painting*. Whore ho alco gives a list of other works beaming on Sittan- 
navasal paintings. 
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yan inscription dating from the 9th century, engraved in the rock 
near the cave, that all the five bas-relief sculptures of the cave and 
the existing paintings of the verandah and the sanctum were pro- 
duced only then. Of the paintings on the ceiling of the sanctum it 
was he along with Dr. S. Paramasivan, who recognised two layers 
for the first time. He is of the opinion that the inner or first layer 
is eo-eval with the excavation and therefore belongs to the 7th cen- 
tury while the second layer is attributed by him to the 9th century 
A.D. The main reasons for this are his new discovery, the evidence 
of the inscription and the evidence of certain architectural features 
of the niches and the entrance to the sanctum. 

In view of this stand it becomes necessary to examine the date 
of the Sittannavasal paintings de novo before their connection with 
the Panamalai-Kanchi group is traced. First of all the question 
w’hether the excavation of the cave was due to Mahendravarman I 
or not may be token up for examination. The chief argument ad- 
vanced against this ascription is the non-existence of Pallava 
inscriptions in the area where the cave is located. In his paper 
mentioned above, Mr. Srinivasan does not mention any other con- 
vincing factor than this in favour of his opinion. In the absence 
of more definite evidence there is no reason to reject Prof. Dubreuil’s 
ascription of the cave to Mahendravarman and accept that of 
Mr. Srinivasan’s. True no inscriptions mentioning definitely a king 
of the Pallava dynasty have been met with in the territory. This 
might at best mean that the Pallavas had not had direct control 
over the area, its control having been vested in the local chiefs who 
might have been the vassals of the Pallavas. This is snpported by 
the fact that having come upto Tiruchirappalli it would not at all 
be a difficult proposition for the Pallava kings to establish their rule 
over the ai'ea quite adjacent to the town, had they not been actuated 
by the noble desire of “live and le tlive”. That the local chiefs 
were benefited a lat by being subordinate to the Pallavas is borne 
out by their significant achievements in the field of culture as 
exemplified by the borrowing of art motifs. The very style in which 
the pillars, corbels, niches and sanctum of the Sittannavasal cave 
have been executed has hardly any exact parallel in the Pandyan 
country while there are several similar caves of the time of Mahen- 
dravarman owning places such as Dalavanur, Mahendravadi, 
Marhallamira. Secondly the famous musical inscription of Kudu- 
miyamalai furnishes fine Grantha characters which belong to the 
early Pallava period, but only few inscriptions in this script have 
been reported even from the heart of the Pandyan territory. Thirdly 
the fact that the chiefs ruling over the areas in and around Puduk- 
kottai owed allegiance to the early Pallavas is attested to by one of 
the Kudumbalur inscriptions 5 where it is stated that Bhutivikrama- 
kesari of the Kodumbalur family fought on the side of Narasimha- 
varam I Mamalla against the Chalukyas. In the light of these facts 
it is clear that the rock-cut cave at Sittannavasal, if not produced 
directly under the orders of Mahendravarman I, was probably ex- 
cavated by the artists of his country. Mr. Srinivasan’s ascription 
of the excavation to a non-Pallava source-probably Pandyan — cannot 
therefore stand. 
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Regarding the carving of the bas-reliefs, Mr. Srinivasan says 
that tiie bas-reliefs including the two in the verandah, of which one 
represents Parsvanatha Tirthankara, were not co-eval with the 
cave but were added at a later period, for the following reasons, viz., 
the linear dimensions of the verandah and the sanctum are irre- 
gular; the pilasters of the niches in the verandah and of the entr- 
ance to tlie sanctum have bevelled capitals instead of the roll capital ; 
and the style of the sculptures, which do not appear to have 
been completed, shows no refinement. These features of the sculp- 
tures and pilasters are not characteristic of those of the Pallava 
period. The incompatibility of the architectural features of the 
niches, etc., and those of the pillars of the cave itself is cited as 
evidence in support of this. Added to these, according to Mr. Srini- 
vasan, the evidence of the Pandyan inscription is of the nature of 
clinching the issue, because it mentions not only about renovations 
carried out in the cave but also about making of figures or some 
such thing as indicated by the term sem paved occurring in it. And 
that the architectural features mentioned above belong only to the 
later period but not to the earlier period is affirmed by Srinivasan, 
above all on the strength of his knowledge of the architecture of the 
Pudukkottai and other adjacent areas, in the eai'liest examples of 
which he is sure that the bevelling of the capital, etc., are absent. 

The views of Mr. Srinivasan who was in charge of the Puduk- 
kottai State archaeological monuments for a long time are entitled, 
to respect. Rut in the present instance his findings seems to have 
been vitiated by his desire to prove as in correct the findings of a 
scholar of rare vision and unfailing judgment. We shall examine the 
points, raised by Mr. Srinivasan one by one. First of all the proposi- 
tion that the bas-relief figures were no co-eval with the excavation of 
the cave does not bear scrutiny even for a moment, because, whatever 
be the date of the three figures in the sanctum, the representation of 
Parsvanatha and the other figure in the verandah should, on grounds 
of style alone be assigned to the early Pallava period, i.e., th.ey should 
have been carved immediately after the excavation of the cave. If, 
for purposes of dating, the evidence of style cannot be said to be 
substantial, although it becomes as effective as any other evidence 
if only properly evaluated, in this instance, or at any rate the 
Parsvanatha figure, was already there when the Pandyan inscription 
of the 9th century A.D. was carved, is obvious from the inscription 
itself. To quote the words of Mr. Srinivasan : “The inscription 
refers to the renovation of the temple of Pannakar of Pannavar 
( Parsvanathar) and the endowment of lands for lamps and worship”. 
Renovations can only be effected to a structure or shrine which owing 
to usage, during a long period, fell into desrepair. Here by the 
Pannakar shrine is meant only the cave containing the figure of 
Parsvanatha which proves beyond any shadow of doubt that the 
Parsvanatha figure was carved long before the time of the inscrip- 
tion under reference but also establishes on very firm ground the 
fact that the cave temple was itself dedicated to that Tirthankara. 
When this figure was carved on one side it is but natural that the 
figure of the inspirer of this noble task, probably he was a great 
Jain acharya, also was caused to be carved on the opposite side. 
The result was of the nature of satisfying the artistic requirements 
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of balancing the two sides as well as of the nature of honouring in 
a remarkable manner the great acharyn. This is also borne out 
by the fine workmanship of both the figures. 

When the sculptures in the verandah are thus known to be co- 
eval with the excavation, Mr. Srinivasan’s remarks about the uneven- 
ness of the linear dimensions of the verandah and about the bevelled 
pilaster capitals which he thinks were the results of the renovations 
effected during the 9th century, because the unevenness of the exca- 
vation is not characteristic of this cave only pointless it is found in 
many other equally early caves also. Similarly the bevelling of 
the capitals does not start abruptly from a period later than the 
Pallava period because examples of bevelled capitals are known in 
the monuments of the early Pallava period such as those at Mamal- 
lapuram. In fact, from the occurrence of such capitals in the 
Mamallapuram monuments precisely in similar contexts as in the 
present cave it is easily seen that this evidence instead of proving 
Mr. Srinivasan’s thesis, is in the nature of knocking its very basis 
out. It cannot also be taken as valid that these pilasters were added 
at a later period than when the figures were carved because it is 
against architectural cannons of India to say that architectural 
embellishments were added to a niche which did not have them 
originally. 

If we now compare the sculptures carved on the back wall of 
the sanctum with the two in the verandah, differences in style bet- 
ween them will become apparent. The inexpressive features of the 
face, a stiffness seen in the limbs and the contours of the body and 
the general lifelessness of the figures cf the sanctum are in great 
contrast to the beautiful figures in the verandah. The deterioration 
in workmanship noticeable in the figures of the sanctum may there- 
fore be taken to indicate a date considerably later than that of the 
verandah figures. Probably the carving of the former formed one 
of the items of renovation works done during the 9th century as 
mentioned in the inscription. It should be remembered here that 
it was during the 9th-10th century A.D. that the art of sculpture 
reached its zenith of development in South India, a number of 
beautiful examples belonging to the period being reported from 
such places as Kodumbalur in the Pudukkottai area itself where 
the Sittannavasal is also located. When the art in this area was 
thus progressing rapidly it is rather currious that such unimpres- 
sive figures as those of the sanctum of the cave in question were 
also carved. Whatever be the truth, it is certain that these figures 
aro later in date than the verandah figures. 

Now we pass on to the date of the paintings in this cave. That 
this art was in a fairly high stage of development in South India 
at a very early period is borne out by references to it met with in 
the ancient Tamil literature. Not only do they refer to the practice 
of the art in general terms but there are definite references also to 
the technique of fresco painting in that literature. To quote Mr. Sri- 
nivasan: “We may mention here the fact that there are some refer- 
ences to the fresco technique in the early Tamil works of the Sangam 
period dating roughly from about 200 B.C. to 500 A.D. and the 
following quotation is enough to show that the practice was in vogue, 

22 
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whether indigenous or not from at least the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Ven-sutai-vilakkattu-vittakar 
I yarrvya-kai-vinai-c-ci ttiram 


meaning, ‘the painting executed by the expert on the clean white 
plaster over lime mortar’. Examples of these paintings are not now 
extant probably because they were executed on the walls of temples 
and mansions built of brick and mortar, which naturally perished 
after a few centuries”. Thus the existence of the glorious tradi- 
tion of the art of painting in South India as handed down from a 
time long before the excavation of the cave in question is clear from 
the above. It follows as a consequence that the cave was also em- 
bellished with paintings since its excavation. In fact the paintings 
that are now found on the ceilings of the verandah and the sanctum 
were thought to be the remnants of those painted soon after the 
cave was excavated by scholars. But according to Mr. Srinivasan 
the first layer of paintings in the sanctum alone might be taken as 
co-eval with the cave while the second layer there and the paintings 
on the ceiling of the verandah and the pillars were executed during 
the 9th century. The sole basis for this conclusion is the inscrip- 
tion. Hence it may be carefully examined. 

This inscription states the following: — 

‘Maduraiyasiyan ahamandapam pudukki 

mukamandapam eluppi, etc.”. 

The gist of this inscription (368 of 1904) as given in the Annual 
Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1903-04 is that “a certain 
Jaina acharya caused the renovation of the inner mandapa and the 
erection of a new mandapa in front”. 

Mr. Srinivasan summarises the passage as follows “ Madirai 

Asiriyan, repaired or renovated the ardhamantapam and built a 

mukhamantapam in front of the cave temple ” There is no 

difference between these gists of the inscriptions except for the fact 
that the Epigraphist translates the word ahamandapam a inner 
mandapa while Mr. Srinivasan translates it as ardhamantapa. It 
seems that this word ahamandapam has been the basis of the con- 
clusions that Mr. Srinivasan has arrived at. It is apparent that 
Mr. Srinivasan has gone wrong in translating the word into ardha- 
mantapam and proceeding to argue on that basis. 

The scribe cannot be taken to be ignorant of the difference 
between ahamandapa and ardhamandapa. The word aham in Tamil 
means inside or inner and therefore aha mandapa or inner mandapa 
would really mean, where there are two mandapas, that which is 
beyond the one in front. 

In his time the new structural mandapa was put up in front, 
and prior to this the cave had only two mandapas, the inner mandapa 
and the other mandapa which was no other than the verandah, but 
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about which he had nothing to say. It follows that the word aha 
mandapa of the inscription does denote only the sanctum and not 
the verandah. It would be clear that Madirai Asiriyan arranged 
for the renovation of the sanctum and for the erection of a new 
mandapa in front of the cave. From the fact that the veran- 
dah is conspicuous by its absence in the inscription, one point 
becomes clear, that is the renovation was confined only to the 
sanctum and did not extendid to the verandah because the latter 
was not then in need of re-embellishments. On the other hand 
the already existing pictorial embellishments and the representa- 
tions of Parsvanatha and the acharya here were so beautiful and 
attractive as to compel the Asiriyan to put up a mandapa in front 
in order that these works were preserved better and longer. The 
necessity for renovating the sanctum arose perhaps because the 
paintings here had become faded due to soiling by bats and insects 
as well as ascetics inhabiting it. Accordingly during renovation 
the original layer of painting of the sanctum was super-imposed 
by another layer of painting. This is again perfectly in accord with 
the age-old practice in South India of painting or white-washing 
over the existing layer of painting during renovation and it was 
never the practice to remove completely the existing layer of paint- 
ing and painting anew as has been supposed by Srinivasan in the 
case of the paintings of the verandah. This is borne out unequi- 
vocally by the examples of superimposed layers of paintings at Tan- 
.iore and Panamalai. The Sittannavasal cave under reference affords, 
in a remarkable manner, of evidence this. Why should there be 
two layers of paintings in the sanctum and a single layer in the 
verandah? If the renovator of the 9th century could remove the 
entire painting then extant in the verandah and paint anew on 
a newly applied plaster base, it is difficult to conceive why he did 
not do so in the sanctum and preferred superimposition. If we 
examine this fact in the light of the usual practice there seems to 
be only one reason for the renovator to do so in the sanctum. That 
is, as has been mentioned by him in unequivocal terms in his ins- 
cription itself, his renovation of the cave, as distinguished from the 
addition of a new structure, consisted probably only of superimpos- 
ing a layer of painting on the existing layer on the ceiling of the 
sanctum. It may be possible to agree with Mr. Srinivasan’s 
hypothesis that .the verandah paintings and the 2nd layer of paint- 
ings were done by the renovator if at least both these layers are 
continuous. Neither he nor Dr. S. Paramasivan who made a special 
study of the paintings and prepared an elaborate report on them, 
has anything to say on the matter. Their silence on this crucial 
matter may only mean that the layers are not continuous. My 
examination of them also showed the same. In the circumstances 
the only deduction possible is that the renovator did stop with lay- 
ing the painting on the ceiling of the sanctum and left the paintings 
in the verandah untouched as they were probably in a good condi- 
tion or at any rate much better preserved than the paintings of the 
sanctum. The calculated silence of the inscription as regards the 
verandah bears eloquent testimony to this fact. As if crowning 
these pieces of evidence are the differences between the styles of the 
paintings in the verandah and of the second layer in the sanctum. 
No doubt lotus pond and carpet designs are seen in both the veran- 
dah and the sanctum. But the superb conception and beautiful 
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execution of the lotuses and lotus leaves of the verandah with those 
of the new layer of painting in the sanctum will at once give a lie 
to the hypothesis that they belong to the same date. This is also 
proved in a significant manner by the carpet designs of both sets 
of paintings. The suave, beautiful and rythmic li'nes composing the 
designs in the verandah are distinctly superior to those of the de- 
signs of the paintings in the sanctum. Above all the wonderful 
manner in which the figures of Bhavyas, dancers and the royal couple 
as well as the animals and birds are depicted in the paintings in the 
verandah is characteristic only of the works of art of the schools 
of the early Pallava period and not of the schools of any other later 
period. If we examine the figures and designs of the paintings 
of the verandah such as the lotus and the geese and the human 
figures, their features correspond exactly to those found in the 
sculptures of the early Pallava period and not with the features of 
the sculptures of the 9th century A.D. Besides, some of the features 
and motifs met with here are found to be repeated in the subsequent 
period. 

This leads us on to the main question of the relationship of the 
Pittannvasal paintings with those of the Panamalai-Kanchi group. 
Certain striking correspondences between them further confirm that 
the latter paintings belonged to the same school which was res- 
ponsible for the former. While the. Sittannavasal paintings are 
preserved better the Panamalai-Kauchi paintings are in a bad state. 
The continuance of the traditions of technique and colour compos- 
tions are apparent in the latter group. Especially the lines, shad- 
ing of colours and decorations observed in the two Panamalai figures 
are found to be* in the same style in which the Sittapnavasal paint- 
ings are done. This is remarkably borne out by another interesting 
features, viz., the identity of dance postures between a dancing 
figure from Sittannavasal and the Nataraja from Panamalia. The 
former is depicted as dancing with the right hand thrown across the 
chest, as the latter is. The methods of brush-strike and sweep of line 
employed in both the figures to achieve this significant posture is the 
same which has not been met with in any other representation either 
sculptural or pictorial. Though continuity of Sittannavasal tradi- 
tions is seen in the Panamalai paintings, certain amount of fall in 
standards relating to expression is obervable in the latter. A com- 
parison of the facial features of Panamalai Nataraja with those of 
the king in the composition of royal pair at Sittannavasal reveals 
that the calm composure and beautiful pose observed in the latter 
are to some extent wanting in the former. This is another proof 
to show that the Sittannavasal paintings were done earlier than 
those of Panamalai. 

Thus it has been found that the paintings discovered recently 
at Panamalai not only belong to the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. but also throw significant light on the chronological sequence 
betweep the extent early Pallava paintings by proving independently 
their own posteriority to the paintings of the verandah of the 
Sittannavasal cave temple. 



MUSANAGAR ASVAMEDHA BRICK-INSCRIPTION 

by 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, 

Patna University 


Brick-inscriptions commemorating the performance of sacrifices 
are not so common as Yupa inscriptions doing the same. The 
brick inscription that is being noticed here is therefore interesting. 
It commemorates the performance of not an ordinary, but an 
Asvamedha sacrifice. 

The brick was found many years ago in a mound near Musa- 
gagar in Kanpur district by the janaka father of the present Maha- 
raja of Jau'npur, who was adopted in the Jaunpur family from a 
Zamindar family hailing from Kanpur district. It was lying with 
him when I visited Jaunpur in 1948. He later presented it to the 
Hindu University. 

The fire-burnt brick in question is 19" long, 19" broad and 4" 
thick. Its dimensions are rather unusual, for we rarely come 
across such square bricks. It is interesting to note that the inscrip- 
tion is not done on the broad surface of the brick, but on one of 
its 'narrow sides, the other five faces being blank. It is not impro- 
bable that the brick was fixed in a structure apparently made of 
bricks on edges, built in connection with the sacrifice it commemo- 
rates. This structure was most probably the ornamental platform 
round the sacrificial post or pillar (yupa). In later centuries, we 
find Vedic sacrifices commemorated by inscribed stone yupas. 

The average height of the letters is one inch; but some letters 
like ka, a and sva have a considerably greater height ranging from 
1.5" to 1.9". The palaeography of the record would suggest its 
engraving during the century preceding or following the Christian 
era. The following peculiarites are worth noting. The length of 
the verticals of va na and san n and s is considerably shorter than 
that in the Asokan script. The left and right verticals of pa, have 
equal height. Da is still open to right. Sa has developed a rounded 
back and its central limb is hanging down from its left curve. Ma 
has got a round base, but in the case of va, it is round in some cases 
(cf. vatayani and Devamita) and nearly triangular in others (cf. 
as’va and asvamedha). The lower portion of ta is no longer 
triangular, as in the Asokan inscriptions ; it has become pronouncedly 
round, as in the Pabhosa and Hathigumpha inscriptions. Medial a 
is shown by a straight stroke to right (cf. vata); but medial e is 
indicated by a slanting stroke to the left of the letter (cf. medha). 
Medial i is denoted by a straight upward stroke slightly bent at the 
base and attached to the top of the letters (cf. yani and mita). The 
palaeography of the inscription is nearest to that of the Pabhosa 
inscription, fcoth the records belonging to the Allahabad region. We 
may therefore refer it to a date about the first century B.C. 
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The language of the record is Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit. 
There is a punctuation mark similar to the so-called Ujjain symbol 
at the right end of the record. It is therefore clear that it ended 
with its present last word. Two letters at the beginning are damag- 
ed and we cannot altogether rule out the possibility of the inscrip- 
tion having begun on another brick, not yet recovered. This 
possibility, is however slight and it appeal's most probable that the 
inscription was a short record consisting of four words only. 

Apart from the initial word, the record presents no difficulty 
in decipherment. It reads Asvavatayaniputasa Devamitasa asva- 
medha. There is a mark above dha which looks like a superscript 
r. Only the last two letters of the first word are clear; they read 
belce. The preceding letter is incomplete; it looks like a cha or 
cha. There was probably one more letter, which has been too badly 
destroyed to be deciphered. The first word ends in locative singular 
and probably denotes the name of the place where the sacrifice was 
performed. It ended with cha belce or belce. 

The inscription records an Asvamedha sacrifice performed by 
Devamitra, who is simply described as the son of Asvatayani. The 
sacrificer’s mother obviously belonged to the Asvavatayana gotra 1 
and was therefore known as Asvavatayani (Sanskrit, Asvavatayani). 
The custom of naming the mother by her gotra name was quite 
common at the time of this record. 

The only information which this record gives about Devamitra, 
who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, is that his mother’s gotra 
was Asvavatayana and that the sacrifice was performed at... (cha) 
beka. It is remarkable that not a single royal title is associated 
with the sacrificer's name. If he had borne such a title, it would 
probably have preceded the term Asvavatayaniputra. But by no 
stretch of imagination can the extent first two letters be regarded as 
part of any royal title. It may be that Devamitra was either not a 
king or that he did not care to put his royal title before his name, 
there being no space for it in the short space on the brick. The 
former alternative seems improbable ; we are yet to get an inst- 
ance of a commoner performing the hq,vse sacrifice. It is worth 
noting that most of the kings of Ayodhya, KausaVnbi and Panchala 
content themselves with giving only their names on the coins, with- 
out prefixing any royal title to them. If, however, we assume that 
Devamitra was a king, we are not in a position to identify him 
with any known ruler of Madhyadesa. A king named Devamitra 
flourished among the rulers of Ayodhya, who issued coins of the 
Bull and Goose (Cock) type; he is known from a solitary specimen 
in the Indian Museum 2 . It is tempting to identify him with the 
sacrificer mentioned in this record; the provenance of the coin and 
the inscription would support this view. But the palaeography of 
the legend on the coin is decidedly much later than that of the brick 
inscription. On the coin va is not only triangle-based but also 
broad-topped, and ma has neither a round nor a triangular base, 
but shows that form wherein we see two slanting lines meeting to- 


1 The Gotrapravaraman jari gives this name in the Visvamitra gjoup. 

2 Smith Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Vol. I, Plate XIX, 18. 
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gether on a horizontal base. This form of m-a is much later than 
its form in our record, showing a graceful round base. Devamitra 
of the coin flourished at Ayodhya probably not earlier than 200 A.D. 
There can be no doubt that Devamitra of our inscription ruled at 
least a couple of centuries earlier. 

Cunningham refers to 394 coins found by him at Kausambi, of 
which about 344 were of the early period'. Out ol' these about 30 
were inscribed, of which sixteen bore the name of Bhasatimitra, two 
of Devamitra, one of Asvaghosha and three of Jyeshthmitra. Un- 
fortunately Cunningham neither described nor illustrated the coins 
of Devamitra. What happened to them we do not know; for the 
British Museum, which acquired the entire collection of Cunningham, 
does not have in its Kausambi collection any coins of Devamitra. 
If Cunningham’s reading is correct and there was really a king 
named Devamitra at Kausambi, it is very likely that he may be 
identical with Devamitra of our brick record. The kings known 
from Cunningham’s coins flourished in the period 150 B.C. to 50 
B.C. The palaeography of the present record places our Devamitra 
also at about the same period. Ancient Indian history shows that 
there were rulers like Ikshvaku Santamula I, Salankayayana Deva- 
varman and Kadmba Krishnavarman I, who performed the Asva- 
medha sacrifice, though they did not rule over big empires. 

Before concluding this paper, I may take the opportunity to 
refer to inscribed brick tablets discovered in 1953 by Mr. T. N. Ram- 
chandran, Joint Director-General of Archaeology i'n India at Jagat- 
gram in Dehra Dun district, U.P., within two miles of Kalsi, famous 
for its Asokan rock inscriptions. These tablets reveal that a 
hither-to unknown king named Silavarman, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 3rd century A.D. as suggested, by the palaeo- 
graphy of the record, had performed four Asvamedha sacrifices 4 . It 
appears that the custom of commemorating Asvamedha sacrifices by 
brick tablets was fairly common in northern U.P. from c. 100 B.C. 
to 300 A.D. Bricks were used for this purpose, probably because 
the sacrificial chitis were made out of that material. 


b Asl, voi. k. p. 4- 
4 Indian Archaeology, 1953-4, pp. 1011. 



A NOTE'ON A YADAVA COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF SAKA 974 


G. II. Khare, Curator and Secretary, 

Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. 

Mr. L. B. Kadam Deshmukh of Devalali (Ahmednagar) is the 
owner of this grant. Mr. B. M. Purandare, a common friend of 
Deshmukh and myself, acquired it for me for study for which 
I thank them both. It consists of three copper-plates (2" X 4£") 
woven into a oval ring (2" x li") which bears an effigy of a flying 
Garuda and figures of Sankha, Cakra and Gada (conch, disc & mace) 
in relief. Except the outer side of the first plate, all the five sides 
bear a writing of 49 lines in Nagari characters of the lOth-llth 
centuries of the Christian era. The language is corrupt Sanskrit. 
Except a small prose piece, the rest of the record is in verse. 


The grant is dated as Saka 974, the cyclic year Nandana, the 
month Pusya, the 15th day and a complete lunar eclipse. According 
to the southern system of the CO years, eye’es, Nandana indeed coin- 
cided with expired Saka 974. The Indian Ephemeris 1 2 * 4 5 by D. B. 
Swamikan’nu Pillai and the Indian Calendar J by the late Mr. Sewell 
and Dikshit which follow Suryasiddhanta show that the months 
Asvina and Pausa in Saka 974 were intercalary and expunged ones, 
respectively and there was a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Margasirsa. 
Consequently the donor of this grant must have followed some other 
Siddhanta. According to the apparent system of Brahmasiddhanta, 
Vaisakha and Jyestha were the intercalery months in expired Saka 
975 and 972 respectively and there was neither any intercalery nor 
any expunged month in Saka 974\ According to this system, 
therefore, the lunar eclipse will naturally fall in Pausa and the 
corresponding Christian date will be 4-12-1052 A.D. 


In this grant has appeared the following pedigree of the early 
Yadavas: (1) Drdhaprahari (750-775); (2) his sqn Seunaeandra 
(776-800); (3) his son Dhadiyappa (801-825); (4) his son Brahad- 
bhillama (826-850); (5) his son Sriraja (851-875); (6) his son Vaddi- 
ga (876-900); (7) his son Bhillama II (901-922V; this Bhillama had 
two wives, namely (a) Lasthiyavva, the daughter of Rastrakuta— 
Jhanjharaya and (b) Nayiyaladevi, the daughter of Calukya Goggi; 
(8) this Bhillama’s son Vesuka (923-947 ) r> ; (9) his son Bhillama III 
(948-974 ; who had the wife Balladevi, the daughter of Calukya Jaya- 
simha; (10) In this dynasty was born Seunaeandra II. This pedigree 


1 Vol. Ill p. 107. 

2 Tables p. 48. 

Sewell: The Siikihantas and the Indian Caletidai. 

4 Epi. Ind. HI, p. 217. 

5 Ind. Ant. XVII, p. » 17. 
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is practically identical with those occurring in the Bassein® and the 
Asvi 6 7 8 9 plates, of Saka 991 and 1021, as far as Seunacandra II of this 
grant is concerned and there is nothing peculiar to tell about it. 

Regarding the donee this grant supplies the following informa- 
tion. In the village Opari situated in Madhya-desa there lived 
a Brahmana Silana or Selana of the Vatsa gotrn and the Madhyan- 
dina branch. He emigrated to Dharato to find employment under 
the then king Paramara Vairisimha of that place. As Vairisimha 
seems to have lived before Saka 870, K Selana must have been of the 
same time. Selana’s son was Pavvana Nayaka who must have then 
lived between Saka 871-900 approximately. His son was Visnu 
who might have, therefore, lived between Saka 901-025. Visnu’s 
son was Sridhara Dandanayaka who must have apparently lived 
between Saka 926-950. But as this Sridhara has been favoured 
with a grant described in this chapter dated Saka 974, each of 
these approximate periods must be lengthened atleast by six years 
to suit the date of this grant. This Sridhara was appointed by the 
king Paramara Bhoja of Malwa to defend the fort Enakai. As the 
last known date of Bhoja is Samvat 1105“ (Saka 970) Sridhara’ s 
appointment might have taken place before that year. But as the 
earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha I is Samvat 
1112 10 (Saka 977), the probable date of Bhoja’s demise should be 
about the year Saka 973 or the beginning of 974. This Sridhara 
was favoured with the grant of four villages for handing over the 
fort to Bhillama III and entering in his service. It appears that 
taking advantage of the situation arising out of the death of Bhoja, 
Bhillama 111 must have opened talks with Sridhara and won him 
over to his side. By what other means he did this we cannot be 
too sure; but the grant of four villages is certainly not a trilling 
allurement and therein lies the main interest of this grant. It 
very nicely points out how men of yore like those of our own times 
changed sides for earthly gains. In the Bassein plates is mentioned 
one Sridhara. If the two Sridharas be identical, then in Saka 991 
he appears to have been raised to the higher position of a Maha- 
Pracanda-Danda-Nayaka. 

The place-name Enakai can very easily be identified. In the 
north-eastern part of the Nasik district there is a dilapidated hill- 
fort Anakai which has also got some ancient remains. It is at 
present a station on both Dhond-Manmad and Kachiguda-Mamnad 
lines of the Central Railway. The early Yadavas ruled the country 
comprising, among others, the tract of atleast the Godavari valley 
and this fort lies on its northern border. Considering the very 
advantageous position of the fort, Bhillama III must have tried to 
bring it under his sway. 


6 Ind. Ant. XII, p. 119. 

7 Bharata Itihasa Samshodlia 1 a Mandala, Quarterly Vol. Ill No. 1, pp. 3-5. 

8 Epi. Ind. Vol. XIX. p. 241. 

9 Epi. Ind. XIX, p. 71. 

10 Epi. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 48. 
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There is one more interesting point in this grant. Konattha, 
Rui, Pippalaccha and Kumarahara were the four villages granted 
to Sridhara; but subsequently in the time of Seunacandra II Kum- 
arahara was substituted by Devalavalli and this is the probable 
reason why the grant comes from Devalali. 



ROCK SHELTERS OF THE MADIIYABHARAT. 

by 

V. S. Wakanker, B.A., G.D. (Fine Arts), 

Principal, Bharati Kala Bhavan, Madhavanager, Ujjain. 

Bhanpura is an ancie’nt site in Mandsuar district of Madhy- 
bharat. It is 19 miles west of Chattrapura Railway Station on 
Bombay-Delhi line. There are hundreds of natural caves scattered 
among- the Vindhya ranges which extend in a line to the North of 
Bhanpura and an exploration was done to get the traces of early 
habitation in these Rock caves. 

On 4th June, 1954 I ventured to enter this forest in search of 
these caves and inspected nearly half a dozen caves along the 
southern slopes of these hills but could not get any trace of human 
habitation in them. On the information of Shri Rodmalgi, a local 
pleader, visited Sitakhardi, a place four miles to the north of 
Bhanpura. 

As soon as I entered the thickly vegetated valley, 1 could see 
two awful rocks peeping through the lofty green trees. After a 
walk of 5 minutes I ascended the gradual slopes of hill and reached 
the base of these rocks. I could see two big rock shelters nearly 150 
long facing each other full of primitive drawing hitherto unknown 
to the outside world. 

The rocks consisted of pinkish sandstone and have in due course 
denuded and exposed at the surface forming roofs and hollows in 
them, and under these roofs and hollows the majority of drawings 
have been painted. I have for the purpose of study marked such 
groups of paintings as 1, 2, 3 and so on from northern side of the 
Western Rock shelter. Human as well as animal figures and trees 
and some mystic symbols are painted in hematite pigment and they 
help us to understand the social activities of bygone days. These 
figures are, sometimes, exquisitely painted. In all there are thirteen 
groups of sucH*paintings out of which the western part contains 10 
and the eastern 4. 

The rocks are converging towards the southern side and a 
rivulet runs between them making a sudden sally. In front of group 
No. 10 from here, there is a path going upwards toward the summit 
of the hill. 

Eastern Rock shelters, which face westward and are higher 
than the western one, are accessible through a similar Stone Plat- 
form with a stair case in west. Here there are the remains of two 
stone structures one at group No. 11 and the other at group Nos. 12 
and 13. 

The structure at No. 11 is probably a room and was used either 
as a residential quarter or a shrine. It is entirely built of unchipped 
stone and is well cemented in red clay. The walls were twice plas* 
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tered and though the plaster is now in decaying condition, it exhi- 
bits five line-drawing and colourful objects and motifs represented 
on them. - The lower plaster which is evidently older was first white- 
washed and then drawings in red, black and yellow were decorated. 
The second plaster of later date was washed in yellow ochre and 
painted in same colours. As the plasters are much damaged, it was 
not possible to identify the object of the drawings. The measure- 
ments of this room are as follows: — 


Wall 

Length 

Breadth 

Height 

Southern Wall 

8' 

1.5' to 2' 

6' to 7' 

Western Wall 

7'.7" 


»» 

Eastern Wall A 

10' 

It 


Eastern Wall 

7'.9" 

>> 


Northern Wall With Door 

1.3" 

ff 

4« 


There is no roof at present but formerly it had a high roof and 
the drawings at the top of the covering rock were probably drawn 
by standing on the roof of this room. The height of the covering 
rocks is nearly 18 inches from the ground. There was a platform 
all around this roofs and to the west a stairway through which 
there were paths leading south and northwards. 

The other structure consists of two walls at right-angles to 
one another. The southern wall measured 9' and western wall 24 £, 
the thickness of the wall is 2' and height only 5' to 6'. This en- 
closure is nowadays the abode of Panthers and wild bears. Gn the 
rock facing west nearing this structure there is an incription which 
is of very great importance. It is in Brahmi script of 3rd or 4th 
century A.l). and reads DAS1IAPAT1 and helps to date the draw- 
ing of these caves. 

The presence of Swastika and some geometrical, motifs and 
designs of high order the stylish peacocks of group No. 1 clearly 
show a'n early historic influence. The frescoes of the room still 
support the existence of an early historic settlement. 

Vl ^ 

The earliest habitation was probably Proto-neolithic and the 
drawings at the base of some groups suggest the presence of the 
most archaic forms. The bottom of these shelters is now covered with 
high platform and heavy debris of fallen rocks and so it was not 
possible to examine the bed of these caves for some artifacts and 
other objects which could help in dating the earliest drawings. 

The other habitation was probably early historic. There are 
scattered throughout the rocks some mystic drawings in black and 
bright red pigment and are either some unknown scriptures or de- 
corations in Shankha script of that time. Upon them some- 
times Swastika and other drawings overlap, which might have been 
painted by Dashapati. 

Probably there was standing a Gupta temple of 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. Some stone carvings of that period were {ound lying 
on the western platform. 
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The pigment of the majority of the drawings is similar to that 
of the signatures of Dashapati. We can tentatively attribute them 
to this period. These drawings represent many artistic motifs and 
decoration. We can classify them in two groups (1) highly stylised 
decorative forms and (2) crude decorative designs. 

The two peacocks of Rock Panel No. 1, the square design of 
Rock Panel No. 11 and the hens and cocks of Rock Panel No. 13 as 
well as the Swastika of No. 12 show a much developed sense decora- 
tion and the power of brushing. The boldness in brushing and the 
treatment of forms remind us of the Gupta drawings of various 
other Rock cut caves in India. Different pigments such as red 
black, yellow and other are also used to decorate them. The treat- 
ment of these groups enables us to correlate them with the fresco 
drawings of the room in east Rock shelter. If an attempt be made 
to clear the debris we may get some clue to fix the period of these 
drawings. At present we can with the epigraphic evidence put 
them in 3-4 century. 

The third class of drawings is probably of much later date and 
may be late medieval. The group No. 6 represents a man facing 
a seated tiger. Though the treatment is very primitive the draw- 
ings are not earlier. The pigment used in it is light hematite and 
can be easily rubbed off by hand. At some places these drawings 
overlap the earlier owes. I could even find a stone on which the 
pigment was prepared. It was lying over the western platform 
and just below these drawings. At the top of one of these group 
an inscription in Nagari character of much later date is written 
in the 'same pigment as that of these later drawings. It reads 

“Goradena ”• Such drawings are very few and might 

have been painted by some passer-by or a robber band who must 
have come for refuge in these remote shelters. 

At the northern end of the stone platform of western rock 
shelter there was a water reservoir now considerably damaged and 
it was noticed that the rock in the western side which also serves 
as one of the walls of the reservoir indicate some traces of drawings 
which can typojpgically life put into the earliest group. 

. r* 

It is remarkable to note that the drawings are painted below 
the high water-level line and must probably have been painted much 
earlier than the erection of the platform and reservoir. 

Now we come down to the most archaic and primitive drawings 
which we can put into the earliest category of Protoneolithic Art. 
As Mr. Carlyle suggests (Refer in I. A. 100, pp. 55) some of these 
rude paintings appear to illustrate in very stiff and archaic manner 
scenes in the life of ancient stone chipper. The drawings are not 
derivative and we can not call them works of great skill; yet their 
expressive nature gives us an informative sketch of the aboriginal 
culture of remote past. 

It would have been very difficult to get the chronology of these 
drawings ; but on 22nd November, 1954, 1 had a chance to visit Modhi, 
an ancient sflte near Bhanpura (8 miles to the west of it), where a 
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temple of 13th century still stands magnificently with its classical 
carvings. Just near these ancient remains there are hills present- 
ing metamorphic structure and Quartzite blocks lying on the 
western slopes. These blocks varying in size (from 10 x 12 X 4 to 
50 x 20 X 22) are of pinkish but quartzite sandstone. Here under 
the natural roof and hollows of these rocks lay hundreds of frilled 
cores and flakes finished tools and sometimes paleaoliths. 

The walls of these rocks are decorated with primitive draw- 
ing. The hollow of these rocks served as shelters for those who 
left their stone implements long ago. They not only left the chipped 
stones and artifact but they have left a rich heritage of Prehistoric 
Art hitherto unknown. The long processions, the hunting scene the 
ceremonial dances, the cattle-rearing and other such drawings show 
their achievements in material as well as religious and social life. 
Some of these rocks no doubt were decorated at different times and 
most probably by different people, who rather moved through these 
regions. For want of sufficient data we are unable to know who 
were the people who made these artifacts but the presence of 
Paleaoliths Proto-neoliths and Neoliths definitely help us to con- 
clude three different chronological eras of drawings. The most 
archaic forms are the silhontte drawing in dark hematite pigment. 
The next group is drawn in outline drawings and is closely related 
to Hoshangabad drawings. 

Here in one of the Rock shelters drawings akin to Sambar and 
Reindeer are painted and in the other an elephant is drawn. In 
one of the hollows of Rock No. 3 are painted three processions. A 
line of 29 human figures hand in hand and marching in rythmic way 
towards their left, are headed by an archer. This may even be a 
ceremonial dance. At the top of this there is another line wherein 
a similar archer is behind a line of five persons. The leading man 
of previous group is having a spear and looks as if attacking. To- 
wards the upper right end of this group is a heard of cattle mostly 
bullocks and they are driven by a man having a staff in his left hand 
and a sword-like thing is attached to the waist. 

In Rock No. 2 is drawn a representation of domesticating an 
ox. A female figure (as suggested by the dress) 'is .folding a rope 
tied to the neck of the ox and a male is driving it frorfi behind. 

On Rock Nos. 1 and 2 drawings of latter period were also 
noticed, they have been painted over the earlier drawings. Most of 
them are line drawings and represent different stylized forms of 
trees, hills, horses, camels and other motiffs such as sun with rays 
concentric circle, honey-comb designs and flowers. 

The debris below these rock shelters No. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8 is very 
thin and contain nothing else but frilled irregular cores, flakes and 
some finished tools. In Rock No. 4 a clear, spear and one serapen 
of Achulian Technique were found lying under a roof. 

I visited these rock shelters again on 25th October, 1955 and 
I could recover more paleaolithic implements from this area and 
took photographs of these shelters. I also copied few 'more details 
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of Rock No. 1. The drawings are generally very faint and pain- 
ted at the tops or sides of hollows and except No. 1 the others could 
not be photographed. On a close study of these drawings we can 
divide them under following types. 

Type— 

(1) Silhovette drawings of Animals. 

(2) Silhovette drawings of Human figures. 

(3) Outline drawings of Hunters and dancers. 

(4) Outline drawings of Animals. 

(6) Decorative designs. 

(6) Drawings suggesting trees, huts and fencing. 

(7) Drawings of horses and riders. 

Types No. 1 and 2 represent the earliest drawings. They re- 
present the boldness of brushing and hurried action. It has been 

observed in Rock No. 1 that the other drawings overlap these earlier 
drawings. 

The drawings of types 3 and 4 are sometimes drawn over No. 1 
and 2. They have a close resembance with Hoshangabad drawings 
and there too they have been drawn on drawings similar to type 1 
and 2. These drawings are sometimes covered by decorative de- 
signs of type 5 as Rock shelter No. 6 which again underlie the draw- 
ings of type 6 and 7. 

The Types 6 and 7 represent the latest phase in chronology of 
these drawings and resemble the drawings of Sitakhardi Group 
Nos. 2 and 7 and might have been painted a thousand years back 
or say in 11th and 12th century when the rocks were quarried for 
mcdiavel Jain Temples just near the site. 

It has been observed that this area is full of such rock shelters 
but due to the thick vegetation and fear of wild animals it was not 
possible for rro'to approach them. Many of these rock sheters are 
below the high level mark of the proposed Chamble Dam waters and 
it is essential that a detailed study and excavation of the debris in 
them must be completed before the completion of the Dam. 



DRA VIDIAN CULTURE SECTION 


BEGINNINGS OF TELUGU LITERATURE: ITS DRAVIDIAN 

ORIGINS 

by 

K. Ramakrishnaiyya, M.A. 

In this paper it is proposed to show that like the Telugu lan- 
guage, Telugu literature also indicates traces of its origin in early 
Dravidian. Telugu language may now fairly be considered as one 
belonging to the Dravidian family of languages, a family compris- 
ing all the main languages spoken in Southern India — thanks to 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell who having instituted a comparative study of 
these languages, laid their family relationship on a strong founda- 
tion. In the Telugu country itself there are many scholars who 
do not like this idea of the South Indian languages being considered 
as a family group, leaving alone Sanskrit — the revered Devabhasha 
which is considered as being the source of all languages on the face 
of the earth. No doubt one must admit that this plant of the Dravi- 
dian family has at a very early age, been grafted on the well-grown 
tree of the Sanskrit language and the resultant graft planted on a 
congenial soil on the banks of the Godavary and tended carefully 
with the waters of the river by the king Rajarajanarendra of the 
Chalukya family, produced its first fruit of rare excellence in the 
form of Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta. Overpowered by the 
grandeur and beauty of this work generally considered as the very 
first work in Telugu literature, we are apt to completely ignore the 
original Dravidian plant or the special qualities of that plant that 
went into the graft. That is why the present day historical accounts 
of Telugu literature generally begin with poet Nannaya and his 
Mahabharata, Nannaya being hailed as the Adikavv and the origina- 
tor not only of Telugu literature but also of the Telugu language, as 
some would put it. Some of the present day scholars even seem 
to consider mere translations of works of other languages into 
Telugu as ‘everlasting contribution to Telugu culture and Telugu 
research’. Leaving alone this line of Telugu res&v*ch and culture 
let us try to trace the nature and extent of the Dravidfen element — 
I mean the common features of the early Dravidian culture that 
can be found in individual literatures and languages of this family 
group. 

Dr. Caldwell urged upon scholars of the Dravidan languages 
to apply his principles and further work upon them independently, 
as he has concentrated only on Tamil: “I trust it will be found 
I have not left much undone that seemed to be necessary for the 
elucidation of Tamil, but I hope this branch of work will now be 
taken up by persons who have made Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam 
or Tulu their special study, so that the whole range of Dravidian 
languages and dialects may be fully elucidated”. In this connection 
he has referred to a desideratum also — a comparative vocabulary 
of the Dravidian languages — distinguishing the roots in the four 
most distinctive languages from those found only in three, two or 
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one. My comparative vocabulary with philological notes, though on 
a small scale, has been published by the Madras University and a 
comparative study of the Dravidian roots and their development in 
the various languages is still being worked at and awaits publica- 
tion. Meanwhile many students of Dravidian linguistics seem to 
have been much inconvenienced for want of copies of Caldwell’s 
Grammar, and it is highly gratifying to learn that the Madras 
University has undertaken to bring out a new edition of that work 
under the able supervision of Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai. Some editing 
or editorial notes on this seems to be highly necessary. 1 would 
mention a few points which appear rather controversial. One such 
point is the derivation of the native word ‘Tamil’ — the very name 
of the people and language of that name-from the word ‘Dravida’. 
Caldwell has struggled hard to effect this derivation, and some 
modern scholars seem to lend support to that theory by bringing in 
some novel ideas regarding the sounds i’n Primitive Dravidian. The 
theory now put forward about the existence of sonant sounds g, d,d, 
b, in the Primitive Dravidian which are said to have disappeared 
sometime before the age of Tolkappiar without leaving any trace or 
tradition in Tamil as also the theory of the sonants and combined 
consonants standing as initial sounds in words of early Dravidian, 
as ‘dr’ in ‘Dravida ' — both these seem to require further investiga- 
tion and proof. For these seem to be against the genius of Tamil 
and other Dravidian languages. A mistaken notion of Caldwell that 
is being repeated without contradiction is with regard to some eupho- 
nic insertions which, he thought were introduced in order to prevent 
hiatus. The use of the particle ‘n’ in tinna ga-n-egenu instead of 
tinnaga-y-egenv, and Tamil irukkivdra-n-a . instead of irukkindra- 
v-a, in Tamil padi-u-euidu and padi-n-aru, Coorg padu-n-anje, pad.u- 
n-arn. etc., of m in euua-m-o instead of yenna-v-o, of t r in Telugu 
poda-r-Ulu and sundaru-r-alu, of d in Kannada tnadi-d-a, of t in 
Telugu karakv-t-ammu, of g in o.ru-g-uru, and of k in Telugu pada- 
k-ondv. All these are not particles euphonically introduced to pre- 
vent hiatus, but either regular significant parts of words or those 
formed on the analogy of those forms. 

When we consider the development of literature in these langua- 
ges the very first idea thpt occurs to our mind is the nature and 
the form of th^ metre or the chandas used in them. When we 
think of Narnaya's Mahabharata in Telugu or Pampa’s Bharata in 
Kannada or Kambaramayana in Tamil, or Bhasha Naishadha in 
Malavalam we will at once be struck by the Sanskrit metres or 
metrical forms that are imported into these languages, may be with 
some necessary adjustments affected. But in earlier literature in 
these languages we find its nature to be quite different. Tamil 
literature, leaving aside its fantastic claims to higher antiquity, can 
easily be traced to the beginnings of the Christian era. The meters 
venba. ahavalpa, etc., employed therein based on the ’native 
ganas, ner-nirai, asai as they are called, not on the 
akshara ganas of Sanskrit, not only differ very much from that of 
Sanskrit vrittams but accord or adjust themselves easily with what 
is called the desi chandas in other South Indian languages. This 
desi chandas is based on what are called matra ganas, the in-endra- 
ganas of Telugu and Brahm-endra-Rudra ganas of Kannada which 
go to form ’desi metres like dvipada, ragada, sisa, shatpadi, etc, 

23 
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meters which were used in early Telugu and Kannada literature 
before Sanskrit vrittas were adopted in these languages. These are 
generally set to music and sung instead of being read like the Tamil 
songs of old Tamil literature which seem to have had definite ‘puns’ 
of their own, each ‘pun’ representing a different mode of singing. 

2. Another feature of Telugu and Kannada literatures whose 
roots can be traced to the early Dravidian is the common binding 
factor of mouai and yaclngai of Tamil. Unlike the vrittams as 
Sragdhara, Sardulu, and Mattebha etc. these are things not borrowed 
from Sanskrit but are quite indigenous. Though each of them in 
Tamil is of eight varieties, whose use is left to the choice of the 
poet, Telugu and Kannada adopted only one variety which is observed 
compulsorily in all the forms of the verse either indigenous or 
borrowed from Sanskrit. This is an instance where a Dravidian 
feature has been extended to Sanskrit borrowings also by suffixing 
Telugu terminations, so also we may say in Telugu literature Sans- 
krit vrittams were converted and adopted into Telugu by making 
ya'i and prasa compulsory. 

3. With these features as the basis indigenous literature in 
Telugu and Kannada countries began to grow; in Telugu dvipadas 
which resembled Kural venbas and sisas one line of which having 
eight ganas may be said to have been made up of two ‘ahavalpa’ 
lines of four ganas each, ragadas, gitas, udaharanas, elas, and 
shatpadis, all of which depended on matra ganas for their com- 
position, came to be written in the language of the country. Though 
these were looked down upon by Sanskrit scholars, the Chalukyan 
kings began to patronise them. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era Telugu and Kannada 
literature was probably in the form of short poems or stanzas like 
those of early Tamil literature — made up of lines of three or four 
matra ganas, set to music and amenable to various talas and sung 
by people at various festive occasions or in tune to various family 
or outdoor duties. These were probably in the form of dvipadas, 
ragadas, gitas, elas, shatpadis etc. There must have been a lot 
of literature at that time only handed do>vn from mouth to mouth 
like the pains or the songs of our women folk — even-Hptil very recent 
times, without ever being committed to writing. After, the advent 
of the Andhra rulers into this middle country — the Telugu Kannada 
area-this Desi or Dravidian element was undermined before the 
superior culture and attainment of the Sanskritists. Further south, 
native kings of Tamilnad fully patronised the language and litera- 
ture of their country and so even the Buddhists and Jains who 
migrated there had to learn the language of the country and com- 
pose works in the language. In the Telugu and Kannada countries, 
owing to Andhra rule for about four or five centuries and the 
brahmanic faith of the rulers that prevailed over Buddhism and 
Jainism in these countries respectively, Sanskritists got an upper 
hand and they managed to gradually give a Sanskrit turn to the 
indigenous language and literature. They imported a large amount 
of Sanskrit material and even big samasas in the tatsama form by 
adding mere desya terminations at the end. They have adjusted 
the desya ner-nirai-formed ganas an native Dravidian system to the 
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various akshara gana vrittams of the Sanskrit chandas and by mak- 
ing them a compulsory feature there, they managed to effect an 
easy synthesis of the indigenous Dravidian system with the Sans- 
krit system of chandas. 

The earlier poems of the desi type were not restricted to four- 
line stanzas. But most of the Sanskrit vrittas were four-line 
stanzas. Since the Dravidian metrical stanza generally consisted of 
short lines composed of three or four ganas only, in order to make 
them appear big or bring these into line with the long-footed Sans- 
krit stanzas of the Sanskrit metre — like Sardula or Mattebha or 
Sragdhara, they have converted two of these short lines into one 
pada and by putting three more padas of the same type together 
they made up the quartrain which now resembled those of Sanskrit 
chandas. For instance two lines of dvipada were converted into 
one line and four of such lines were bound by what is called yati and 
prasa. and this was made to appear under a new name called 
‘Taruvoja’. Similarly with a slight adjustment in ganas, a new type 
called \sisa’ was brought into existence. What is called ‘madhyak- 
kara’ is formed by doubling lines of three ganas each. 

Later the Sanskritists tried to bring about a mixture of these 
indigenous and Sanskrit metres into one composition. They used to 
compose a number of stanzas in desi metre and then add one or 
more Sanskrit vritta at the end. This kind of composition they 
called an ‘udaharana’. A similar kind of combining marga and 
desi types of chandas was also seen in Kannada as early as the 8th c. 
A.D. as such were referred to by the author of Kavirajarga as old 
types of Kannada literature in the name of Chattane and Bedende. 
Many of the indigenous metres were frequently used in what are 
called yakshaganas — which may be considered as a popular drama 
which came into prominence particularly in the age of the Naik kings 
of the South. These indigenous types in their ensemble may be 
called the desi literature as opposed to the Marga literature intro- 
duced by the Sanskritists and excelled in the works of Nannaya and 
his followers. 

Thus it is clear that # there is a common literary and prosodial 
tradition of Dx?'. Idian orgin in all the desi literatures of the South 
Indian lang’^ges. 
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T.'MIL NAY ANARS IN TELUGU LITERATURE. 

by 

Miss Audilakshmi, M.A., 

Madras 

The Nayanars of the Tamil country played an important role 
in the evolution ftf Saivism in South India. The Tamil word ‘Naya- 
nar’ means a devotee. They are sixty-three in number and were 
drawn from all strata of Hindu Society, the twice-born and the 
low-born, the kings and the commoners. They lived approximately 
between the 5th and the 10th centuries of the Christian Era. 

In Telugu they are styled as ‘Aruvattumuwuru Nayanarlu’ and 
are included in the ‘Sahasraganamalika' which forms one of the 
devotional litanies of the Saivites of the Telugu country. Curiously 
enough the number 63 corresponds to the T ri-skasti-salaka purushas 
of Jain tradition embodied in the encyclopaedic work of Hema- 
chandra Suri, the well-known Jaina Samayacharya in his Tri-Shasti- 
Salaka pa rush a Charitra. 

At the outset let us remember that in South India, Saivism had 
to contend with the two formidable rivals, Jainism and Buddhism, 
before it could win its way to popular favour. In the great social 
upheaval and religious confusion that ensued, these Nayanars 
stood firm and led the banner of Saivism to victory. The 
deflection of the popular current towards Saivism was mainly due 
to the heroic deeds of these devotees. Their burning faith in Siva 
as the supreme deity was powerful enough to carry conviction even 
to the non-believers. They were not, however, ostentatious or exhi- 
bitionist, but on the other hand humble, pure of body and mind 
alike. Their inspiring example moved even the kings to embrace 
the gospel of Saivism. Thus we see the Pallava King Mahen- 
Dravarman 1 who was at first a Jain becoming an ardent Saivite 
under the influence of Appar (Tirunavukkarasu or Vagisar Naya- 
nar). With the zeal so characteristic of a new convert Mahendra- 
varam caricatured Buddhists and Jains in his Sanskrit burlesque 
Mattavilasa-Prahasana. * 

, These Nayanars, besides being the living embodiments of de- 
votion and sacrifice, were great poets. Quite a volume of devotional 
verses flowed from their hearts providing emotional sustenance 
for Saivite devotees of later ages. Tevaram which consists of the 
hymns of Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundarar and Manikkavacha- 
kar’s Tiruvasakam form the basis of Saivite devotional literature. 
Further as all scholars know the four Saiva samayacharyas — Appar 
Sambandhar, Sundarar and Manikkavachakar — are the exemplars of 
the four main paths of devotion respectively — Dasa or the path of 
the servant; Satputra Marga or the path of the good son, Sakha 
Marga the path of a friend and Sanmarga, the true path, the path of 
a devotee. All the four were inspired Saints and men of God who 
electrified the country with their songs of devotion and set in motion 
a wave of Bhakti, which passed throughout the land kindling the 
light of spiritual aspiration in every living soul. u 
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Besides these four main Nayanars, Tirumular, the author of 
Tirumandiram, Chiruttondar, Amaraniti and others also played an 
equally important role by their devotional acts. Thus the 
Nayanars apart from saving Saivism from the onslaughts of Jain- 
ism and Buddhism, gave it a new stimulus. They brought home the 
real nature of Bhakti and the existence of God to the rival sects. 

The stories of the Tamil Nayanars must have been very popular 
in South India aa they seem to have spread into the neighbouring 
Telugu and Kannada areas through Saivite mendicants. In Telugu 
Literature we find for the first time references to .some of these 
Nayanars in the ‘Siuatatwasaranm’ of Mallikarjuna pandita who 
lived between 1100-1180 A.D. In Nannechoda’s Kumara Sambha- 
vam the earliest Saivite Classic in Telugu we find a reference to 
Tirunilakanta Nayanar in Canto 5 verse 143 1 . But the complete 
stories of the Saints are given only by Palkuriki Somanatha, the 
famous Telugu poet and apostle of Virasaivism, who is said to have 
lived from 1190-1260 A.D. In this earlier work Dasavapura- 
namu Somanatha links some of the stories of the Nayanars with the 
main story of Basava to prove that ‘Devotion tinged with pride is 
useless’ and that ‘Bliss is conferred on the truly devoted without 
any consideration of birth or brains’. Indeed, the stories of the 
‘innocent-Bhaktas’ form the most interesting chapter of the work. 
Somanatha introduces the story of Sundaramurti and through that 
narrates briefly the accounts of some other Nayanars. It is in his 
later great work ‘ Panditaradhyacharitra’ (the biography of Malli- 
karjuna Pandita) that Somanatha enumerates the names of all the 
sixty-three Nayanars, and deals with the stories of some of them in 
the Puratana Prakarana of that work. The story of TJdya Nambi is 
again narrated at length in the Mahimaprakarana. 


The names of some of the Nayanars as given by Somanatha differ 
from those found in Periapuranam, though the themes are the same. 
Later Telugu poets generally followed Somanatha who first recorded 
in Telugu, these stories as current in popular tradition. For instance 
Nandanar is referred to only as ‘Tirumallaprova’. Tirunalaipovar 
fiajjitrr&iruGuireuiTir Jias transformed like that. Iyarpagai {fiitupueva 
Nayanar as Elpfigha, Kotpuli-Kolpuli, Athipatta 

as AdibharVi; Kalikkamba asd&tbiiiu as Kalivamba. Sambandhar 
is known *only as Pillai Nayanar and Tirunilakanta is called as 
Potter Gundayya (Kummari Gundayya). Not only in names but 
also in the minor details of the stories, there are changes 

Besides these two main works we find copious references to 
the Nayanars in his other works ‘Vrishadhipa Satakamu’ and 
‘ChaturvedasaramuJ Thus it is Somanatha that introduced the 
themes of these famous Tamil Saints and gave them a permanent 
footing in Telugu Literature. 


1. For this and for some other details in this article I am indebted to 
Sri N. Tenkatajtao, my supervisor. 
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manuscripts I was lucky enough to come across these two rare 
works both of which are complete and are on palm-leaves. If these 
are published, I am confident they will provide a store-house 
of interesting material for a comparative study with Tamil, besides 
being valuable additions to Telugu Saivite Literature. 

It is explicitly stated in the Telugu works that the Nayanars 
belonged to Dravida desa. For instance, Gundayya is said to belong 
to the famous place of Kanakasabhai. 

Nanjaraja’s work gives an account of some of the religious 
customs peculiar to the Tamils, which are interwoven with the 
stories of the Nayanars, such as the worship of Kumaraswamy. In 
Andhra, Subrahmanya is mostly represented as a serpent and the 
concept of a god with two wives is not in vogue. Further we find 
no temple dedicated to Subrahmanya at present though we hear 
of one at Chebrolu in the Yuddhamalla’s inscription dated 980 A.D. 
Even Visakhapattinam which was constructed by Kulottunga Chola 
is stated to have taken its name after the deity of the place — Visa- 
kha or Kumara whose temple is now submerged under the sea. 

Thus, the lives of the Nayanars have attracted the attention 
of Telugu writers from the 12th Century till the present 
day. They reveal the influence of Tamil tradition on the neigh- 
bouring Telugu and Kannada cultures. They also provide a clue 
to the existence of a common culture flourishing in earlier times, 
and, studied in the proper light, may help to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship and mutual understanding between the various ling- 
uistic groups inhabiting South India and knit them into closer and 
more abiding brother-hood. 



AN EARLY TAMIL EPIC. 

by 

Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor, Ann am ala i University. 

An epic has been defined as a 'narrative of length dealing with 
events of importance and grandeur . Its events and persons stimu- 
late us because they enhance our faith in the worth of man’s achieve- 
ment and his 'nobility and dignity. Cilappadikaram consists of not 
more than five thousand lines of poetry and celebrates the great 
achievements of Kannaki (the heroine of the poem) and of a Pandya 
and a Chera king, who are to be regarded as the other heroes of the 
poem. Kannaki stands pre-eminent because she is represented as 
having emerged successful in the conflict with the Pandyan king, 
who admitted his guilt in ordering the death of her innocent hus- 
band wrongly convicted of theft. To her the gods render allegiance: 
the fire-god obeys her commands and swallows the city of Madurai, 
leaving unhurt such of those as she exempted ; the sun-god speaks 
to her in response to her pointing to the innocence of her husband ; 
the guardian angel of Madurai city (called Madura devi) treads 
before her with faltering steps, waits long to gain access to her and 
cajoles her into giving a hearing (Canto XXIII); the celestials under 
the lead of Indra descend from heaven, appear before her, show her 
her dead husband in llesh and blood and then escort her to heaven. 
She re-appears, after reaching heaven, to bless the Chera king, Sen- 
kuttuvan, who had consecrated a temple in her honour. She also 
forgives and blesses the Royal dynasty of the Pandya who had 
wronged her. In these achievements of hers, the peot, Ilanko, ex- 
presses the significance of human achievements. Her essential 
nobility shines throughout the book. She could have quarrelled with 
her husband for having practically deserted her ; she could have 
cursed her rival Mathavi, who came in the way of her marital hap- 
piness ; she could have denied her husband access to her, when he 
often turned up for financial help. On the other hand, she gave him 
her anklets, the last of her jewels with a smile on her face, when 
she found he v As in distress and in need of money, if only to please 
her rival, ^athavi. This gentle nature and nobility of her character 
h^tve earned her everlasting fame. If Kannaki is not a heroine of 
the other tpye, winning wars and laurels, it is because at the time 
of composition of the epic, that is, the second century A.D. the 
Tamils had become a well-settled race, intent more on the art of 
peace than of war. Moral courage, presence of mind, endurance 
under trying circumstances and desire to vindicate the honour of 
her husband are the distinguishing characteristics of this remark- 
able character. 

The Pandya king, whose ideals of kingly honour and justice 
are so high that he actually collapses and dies on finding that he has 
been the instrument of miscarriage of justice, deserves also to be 
regarded as a hero of the epic, even though his personal courage 
and prowess, do not figure in the story. The circumstances in which 
he was placed misled him into a deviation from the normal course 
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of justice, and in his anxiety to placate his queen he rashly ordered 
the execution of Kovalan (the husband ol‘ the heroine, Kannaki) on 
the basis of a false c ha rye made by the real culprit but he does not 
think of the extenuating circumstances. Instead, he is overwhelmed 
by his act of injustice and wills himself to death in order to save 
his honour, by thus sacrificing his life, he has won immortal glory. 
Here, again, we find man in his magnificence and nobility. 

If a hero should surpass others in strength and courage, v/e find 
such a hero in Senkuttuvan, the Chera king. He has the valour of 
Achilles; several are the battles he has already won. lie has con- 
quered many chieftains and won battles with the other two great 
ki'ngs of the Tamil country, the Chola and the Pandya, whose seals 
he is using in token thereof. He has established friendly relations 
with “Nurruvar Kannar” (the Sathakarnis) of the Central Pro- 
vinces. He has also gone, as far as the Canges and defied the might 
of the Northerners. Now, he again goes north and conquers the 
Aryan kings Visiftira, Rudra, Rairava, Clntra, Singha, Sveta, etc., 
and subjugates them. He captures Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of 
Kalakumara (Canto XX Vi), and after reaching his own capital, 
Vanchi, orders that the prisoners be taken to the other two Tamil 
kingdoms and exhibited before their sovereigns. A vain-glorious 
deed perhaps! The etiquette of war required that one should not 
pursue those that were fleeing, one should not capture those that 
were trying to escape. The Chola and Pandya kings, to whom the 
captives were shown, remarked that it was rather strange that Sen- 
kuttuvan should have made captives of persons fleeing for their lives 
after putting on the garb of ascetics. The fact w'as of course that 
most of those who fled had been spared and only a lew who braved 
and gave battle were captured. The Pandya and the Chola, while 
apparently insinuating against the Chera king, w'ere only indirectly 
praising his prowess which enabled him to bring mighty warriors 
as captives. 

To the question whether Cilappadikaram is an oral or written 
epic, the answer is that it is largely written and only partially oral. 
A large number of verses in “Kanalvari*”, for instance, were pro- 
bably a part of oral composition already existing, wKirti, sung to the 
accompaniment of the musical instrument "Val”, wa\Jamiliar to 
many. (Cf. Canto VI L 1.20 et. seq.). The verses, however, in 
“Ayehiyar kuravai” (XVL1 and “Kuravai” (XXIV), etc., were 
obviously the poet’s own compositions and not collections of separate 
lays already existing. 

lla'nko had a rich supply of stories, an important source of 
material for an epic poet. Witness for instance, the stories of Nala 
and Damuyanti (XIV 1.50 et. seq.), Rama and Situ (XIV 11,46-49), 
Uevasura war, Mahabharata war, etc. (XXVI 11.236 et. seq.), of 
the brahman who hid the treasure trove (XXI), of the Pandya who 
choped off his right hand (XXIII), of the thieves who bolted away 
(XVI), of the monkey that was grateful (XV), of the Brahman lady 
who killed a mongoose (XV), of the seven chaste women of Puhar 
who wrought miracles (XXI), etc. These stories and, episodes can 
be detached and enjoyed by themselves. 
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Ilanko was mainly a literary epic poet. He wrote for readers 
rather than hearers. He avoided stock phrases and embellished 
his poem by fashioning his words with care and artistry. It was 
customary to compare the gait of a woman to that of a swan and 
her speech tc the voice of a parrot but Ilanko re-created these dead 
metaphors and introduced new life into his descriptions. (Vide 
Canto II — 11.38-80). Addressing Kannaki, his bride, Kovalan said, 
for instance, that the swans defeated by her gait tracked off in shame 
to hide themselves amidst the flower-beds in the. fields and the par- 
rots, though they found they were not her peers in the matter of 
speech, which had the sweetness of a lute and a flute and nectar all 
commingled, would not leave her hands in the hope that they would 
learn from her the secret of her speech charm. 

Many are the ways in which Ilanko describes such familiar 
things as the approach of an evening or a dawn. Canto IV portrays 
the fall of an evening in Puhar, the Chola capital. There the poet 
shows how it caused pleasure to persons like Mathavi who were in 
the company of their lovers and how equally it was distressing to 
persons like Kannaki who had been separated from their husbands. 
The shepherds sing sweet notes on their flutes ; the beetles do so 
through the Mullai (November) buds; the tender breeze spreads fine 
fragrance all round; women with sparkling ornaments light the 
lamps ; the crescent moon, though young, dispels darkness even as 
the Pandya kings, though young, would annihilate their enemies. 
Thus the evening came, spreading sweetness among the lovers. To 
the lonely wives on the other hand who had been separated from 
their husbands, it brought only anguish; they discarded their pearls 
and sandal-paste and chose not to decorate their bed-chamber with 
flowers. 

This is only one description of the onset of an evening. Other 
descriptions in the book show a pleasing variety in language. They 
occur in Cantos XIV (1.83 et. seq. , XXII, XXVII and 
XXVIII) each has a distinctive splendour. The descriptions of 
dawn in Cantos XIII, XIV and XVII are also remarkable for their 
grandeur. 

Cilappadiknram appeals by its fine poetical texture, by its 
choice of a T y' and significant words, phrases and lines. The pauses 
and the svttips, the play and counter-play of words found in Canto 
XVIII (Tunba malai 1,8 11,24. etc., and 11. 9-10 and 11. 25-28) have 
a subtle effect of their own, which does not perhaps become evident 
until the second or subsequent reading. The wavering rhythms in 
which the poet couches the passages breaking the news of Kovalan’s 
murder are also remarkable. Mention must also be made of the 
austere sublimities to which the poet rises in describing the omens 
and super-natural occurrences portending evil on the eve of the 
appearance of Kannaki at the Pandyan king’s court. (Canto XX 
11.1-27). 


Ilanko’s characters speak with variety. There are three 
dreams, one of Kannaki, another of Kovalan and a third of the 
Pandyan queen and each has a variety of its own, both in concep- 
tion and import. There are again two epistles, both sent by Mathavi 
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to Kovalan (Canto VIII and Canto XIII) but each has an indivi- 
duality of its own. One is couched in a tone of remonstrance, while 
the other is written in a spirit of repentance, even though the pur- 
pose of both the epistles was to re-gain the love of Kovalan. Ilanko’s 
art lay in skilful variation of even repetitive themes. The incident 
relating to the death of the Pandyan king and queen has to be re- 
peatedly told in different settings but the artlul way in which the 
poet mentions this in Cantos XX (77-81), XXV (11. 95-99), XV (11. 
78-86), XXVIII (212-213), XXIX (1. 20) avoids monotony. 

The artifice of employing synonyms to take away the tedium 
is also found in llanko. Take, for instance, the use of five different 
words in five lines to indicate the same object, viz., temple (Canto 
XlV-11. 7-11: the words are koyil, niyamam, nakaram, kotta, and 
palli). So also, in Canto X-ll. 119-140, the words Othai, Oli, Pani, 
Mankalam, Pattu are used to denote a single meaning. Side by side 
with this, one meets with the employment of the same word, Koyil, 
five times in five successive lines in Canto V (11. 169-175) but one 
does not experience any monotony here, because of the otherwise 
sweet setting in which the word occurs. 

Ilanko’s style is ornate in places. A uniform clarity is not 
always aimed at by the poet and some passages are intelligible only 
after repeated readings. We come across such passages, which 
nevertheless appeal to us by their poetical texture, in Ca'nto XIII 
(11. 48-51) containing a pun on the word Mathavi, Canto XIII (11. 
87-92) containing two epistles in one, Canto XIII (11. 184-188) con- 
taining a pun (ciledai) bearing on the words “Kannir” (meaning 
tears and water from the plant) and “Kal” (leg and wind), and 
Canto XIII (11. 151-170) describing the majestic flow of the river 
Vaiyai. 


Cilappadikaram contains a wide sweep of history, philosophy, 
religion and ethics. It contains accounts of the relationship between 
the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera kings of the Tamil country. 
It narrates how one king succeeded another in the Chola region and 
i’n the Pandya kingdom. (Vide Canto XXVII Nirpadai 11. 118-123; 
ibid. 11. 159-171; ibid. 127-138). It points out 'that the Chola king 
was reckoned as the first and foremost citizen of fife Chola state 
(Canto 1-11. 31-32). It states how the Chera king CiCnkuttuvan 
viewed kingship, how he wished to be loved by his subjects, how his 
sole desire was to bring happiness to them, how he scorned the idea 
of ever being cruel to them, how he regarded kingship as an office 
full oi thorns but nevertheless a great opportunity given to him to 
serve the people. (Vide Canto XXVI (Kal Kol) 11. 16-18; Canto 
XXV (Katchi) 11. 100-104). 

Philosophy is conveyed through the characters, Kaunthi Adigal 
and Madalan. Kaunthi Adigal says to Mankattu Brahman that it 
is not impossible for man to achieve anything under the sun if he 
is true unto himself and to the world, and if he loves his neighbours 
as he loves himself (Canto XI). Madalan exhorts King Chenkut- 
tuvan to do acts of charity. “Youth is evanescent, wealth rotates, 
the body is mortal. The world is a stage, where we are actors; we 
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pass from one birth to another just as actors change from one make- 
up to another. We will be judged only by our actions; we will 
receive rewards or punishments according as we have done good 
things or evil. Do therefore good things, here and now”. In these 
words he spoke to King Chenkuttuvan (Canto XXVIII — Nadu Kar 
—11. 133-186). 

Religious references to Sivan, Murugan, Vishnu, Korravai (or 
Durga) and Argha abound in the work. Ethical passages occur fre- 
quently, especially towards the end of the work; “Do no harm to 
others ; Realise the existence of God ; Honour those who are devoted 
to God; Hate falsehood; Avoid backbiting; Neither kill nor eat flesh; 
give alms, do penance; Never be ungrateful; Despise friendship 
with the wicked; Never resort to perjury; follow the wise path”, etc., 
etc. (Canto XXX (Varan taru) 11. 186-202). That the wise and 
the learned should forgive the unwise actions of misguided or ignor- 
ant people is brought out by the poet in his own inimitable style in 
Canto X (Nadu Kan)— 11. 237-237. 

Ilanko draws several morals from the events of his epic; that 
an unjust ruler is inevitably punished, that a chaste woman receives 
the homage of all human beings and celestials; that no man can 
escape his late. Besides, many a lesson he has k>ft the reader to 
draw indirectly, e.g., one should not indulge in gossip, one should 
take great care of trust property; one should be brave and never 
despondent; one should have faith in God. Ilanko apparently 
thought that poetry was intended not merely to beguile one’s leisure 
but it should inspire and instruct. All in all, Ilanko has achieved 
unqualified success as a poet and takes a high rank among the epic 
poets of the world. 

In later periods, poets like Tiruttakadevar, Sekkilnr and Kam- 
bar attempted to copy it and even rival it, but throughout the cen- 
turies it has maintained a central place in Tamil literature. It has 
an unparalleled variety of appeal and deserves to hold a high place 
not only in Tamil literature but also in world literature. 



A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF MALAYALAM 
LANGUAGE:— TAMIL AND MALAYALAM. 

by 

Dr. S. K. Nair, M.A , Ph.D., 

University of Madras. 


The history of the early beginnings of Malayalam language is 
still shrouded in mystery. The researches so far done in the field 
have not yet solved any of the problems connected with it. It is 
proposed in this short paper, to present a few such problems and 
suggest a method of solution. 

There are three views on the subject: — 

(1) Malayalam is as independent a language as Tamil, Kan- 

nada or Telugu is. 

(2) Malayalam is a recent off-shoot of Tamil. 

(3) Malayalam is the mother of Tamil. 

That Malayalam is the elder sister, younger sister, or daughter 
of Tamil is only a different version of the above mentioned opinions. 

The opinion that Malayalam is the mother of Tamil is expres- 
sed by no less an authority than the late lamented Ulloor S. Para- 
meswara Iyer. His argument is based mainly on the assumption 
that Malayalam has retained the archaic forms of the Dravidian 
family ol' languages and, therefore, she can claim the legitimate 
motherhood of Tamil and other Dravidian languages of Southern 
Drnvida. The first point he brings as an evidence to support his 
theory is the sutra in Tolkapya “Atini'nra akara maikara may 
tirintatu”. In words like Mala and Tala the ending letter “a” has 
turned to be “ai” in modern Tamil. It is to say ’that in the ancient 
Tamil, the words Talai and Malai were not in vogue and Ta'a and 
Mala which are found in Malayalam at present, have tiwp traits of 
the ancient Tamil. Modern Tamil is the daughter of the ancient 
Tamil. Modern Malayalam which retains the archaic forms like 
Tala and Mala is identical with ancient Tamil and therefore, is the 
mother of modern Tamil. 

Let us try to meet this argument first. A close examination of 
the ending “a” of Tala Mala in Malayalam proves that it is not 
“a” guttural vow’el or pure “a’, but “a” the palatal one, which is 
to be pronounced as “ai”. In compound like Tala plus ute — Tala- 
yute, this palatal vowel is obviously pronounced. Therefore, one 
cannot say that the “a” in Tala and Mala of modern Malayalam 
is different from “ai” in Talai and Malai of modern Tamil. The 
modern Tamil pronounces the ending “a” of the above two words 
clearly as “ai” as it ought to have been. 
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The next point Sri Ulioor quotes in favour of his theory is with 
regard to the usage of demonstrative pronominal bases of “A”, “E" 
and “U” in Tamil and Malaya lam. “They are never used in col- 
loquial Tamil; only in Tamil poetry they are found. Hut Mala- 
yalam uses them both in literary and colloquial languages. This 
fact indicates the antiquity of Malayalam as a spoken language. 
According to Tolkapyar these pronominal bases were never in any of 
the colloquial languages of the Dravidian family and therefore, we 
can never expect them to have been used in the ancient Malayalam 
colloquial too, as there is no other evidence available. It may be 
argued that they were present in old Malayalam as they are found 
m modern Malayalam. Hut many of the modern Malayalam usages 
are found absent in the old language and therefore the point re- 
garding the pronominal bases cannot be taken as a reliable evidence 
to support the theory. 


The most convincing argument to support the antiquity of 
Malayalam as quoted by Ulioor is based on the personal termination 
of Dravidian verbs. “Some scholars are of opinion that the per- 
sonal terminations in verbs were a new innovation in Sen-Tamil 
whereas Malayalam does not have it anywhere in its colloquial 
form”. Ulioor does not quote the authority, in this connection, and 
we are at a loss to know who those scholars are. Moreover, the col- 
loquial Malayalam spoken by the aboriginals of Kerala has the 
personal terminations even to day. Invariably the poetical language 
of Malayalam has the personal terminations and therefore, it is 
more probable that Malayalam had dropped off the personal ter- 
minations from its verbs than to ascertain that it has never had. 


In the light of the above discussion it is rather difficult and im- 
possible to establish the antiquity of Malayalam. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the spoken languages in West Coast and East 
Coast were once upon a time, not much different, and the evolution 
of the above two has taken place in due course, in two different 
situations determined more or less by geographical, cultural and 
political environments of the two countries. Language, especially 
the spoken one, is never static; it should ever be changing wth the 
evironment of the ^eopl<» who speak it. We have historical evi- 
dencs to prove that' the conditions in West Soast and East Coast 
were very different at least from the early centuries of Christian 
Era. ^ ‘ 

Another important fact to be remembered by the researchers in 
this field is the connotation of the terms Tamil and Malayalam, when 
they seek to establish any kind of relationship between the two 
languages. Tamil means only “language”. Even to day a few 
commentaries on Sanskrit works written in Malayalam are called 
“Tamil Kuttu” meaning “a commentary in the language of the soil”. 
This shows that the language of the West Coast was known as Tamil, 
till recently. The word “Malayalam” meant only the country and 
never the language of the West Coast, till about 150 years back. It 
was after the advent of English education that the term Malayalam 
began to be used to denote the language of the West Coast, as against 
that of the East Coast. In this sense we may safely say that Mala- 
yalam is only about hundred and fifty years old as a language under- 
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stood as different from the language of the West Coast But not- 
able difference in the languages of the West Coast and East Coast 
began to appear even from the 9th or 10th Century A.D. There is 
not a single inscription or literary work available in Malayalam, say 
in modern Malayalam language, prior to the dawn of Kollam Era, 
i.e., the 9th Century A. D. The literary language in the West Coast 
Coast have enriched both Sen Tamil and Sanskrit during the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. This cannot be exclusively 
owing to the political supremacy of the Tamil Kings of Chola and 
Pandya as some of the scholars believe. Sanskrit continued to be 
the literary language of the scholars of West Coast even after the 
dawn of Kollam Era. But in Sen Tamil few works only were 
written by the scholars of West Coast since the emergence of a new 
language for Kerala, almost different from that spoken in the East 
Coast. 

The circumstances under which a new language for West Coast 
emerged are too well known to the students of History and Socio- 
logy to be narrated here. The fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures was more intensive in West Coast than elsewhere in India, 
Sanskrit, the language of the Namputiri Brahmans who settled 
down in Kerala easily got itself mixed with the spoken language of 
the people with whom they had blood-relationship. As a result of 
this the higher strata of the Society evolved a language of its own 
and this slowly gained literary status. The language of the soil, 
generally spoken by the people at large got itself mixed with Sen 
Tamil, the literary language and this gave birth to another type of 
literary language. The former is called Manipravalam and the 
latter Bhasha Misram. These two types of literary languages in 
due course blended together and the modern Malayalam is the off- 
spring of this curious mixture of two types of colloquial and literary 
languages. This explains why in modern Malayalam there is little 
difference between the literary and colloquial style. 

The relation between Tamil and Malayalam as envisaged by 
various scholars should be rewritten, in the light of the facts now 
stated. “Malayalam" is neither the mother nor the daughter of 
Tamil ; it is not an independent language too. Malayalam was Tamil 
and continues to be “Tamil”, the meaning of the 1 term Tamil being 
“Language". It is obvious that modern Malayalam is not modern 
Tamil, as those who speak those two languages cannot, ‘ordinarily, 
follow each other intelligently. It will be very interesting and in- 
structive to study the relationship between the ancient Tamil spoken 
in West Coast and East Coast. In all probability they might have 
been not much different from one another. In syntax, vocabulary 
and grammar the pure modern Malayalam and the pure modern 
Tamil show great affinity and to an unbiassed linguist both are the 
same. 



KAMBA RAMAYANAM— A SOURCE FOR TULASI 
RAMAYANA. 

by 

Sri S. Shankar Raju Naidu, 

Head of the Department of Hindi , University of Madras. 

“Literature in respect of its demand or usefulness either” says 
Pratap Chander Roy, “is more than anything else in the world a 
cosmopolitan concern. The productions of genius are the common 
inheritance of the world. Homer lived as much for Greeks, ancient 
or modern, as for Englishmen or Frenchmen, Germans or Italians. 
Valmiki and Vyasa lived as much for Hindus as for any race of 
men capable of understanding them”. Consequently the story of 
Ramayana has provided the chief plot for various types of Kavyas 
to the authors of north and south India alike. In Tamil Kambar 
wrote his Ramayana Epic as early as twelfth century A.D., and 
it is so magnificent that no other epic has till now surpassed the 
same V. V. S. Iyer, the late learned critic of Kamba Ramayanam, 
categorically states that this Tamil epic has outlived the very origi- 
nal, namely the Valmiki Ramayana. It is said that in the Telugu 
Literature, there are more than three hundred major and minor 
works on Ramayana. Ezhuttachchan’s ‘Adhyatma Ramayana’, and 
‘Abhinava Pampa’ Nagachandra’s ‘Ramachandra Charita Purana’, 
commonly known as ‘Pampa Ramayana’, are among the best of epics 
in their respective literature. 

Tulasi Das, due to his poetic excellence in depicting the matter 
in simple manner, and extraordinary skill; exposition, stands above 
all in the field of Hindi Literature. The work that has given him 
eternal glory is his masterpiece on the story of Ramayana, named 
by him as the ‘Rama-Charita-Manas’, translated by W.D. PP. Hill 
as ‘The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama’. The composition of this 
work was taken up by Tulasi in the year 1574 A.D. as has been 

specifically mentioned by j;he poet “ after 

studying various I^uranas, Nigamas, Agamas, etc., and a few 
others. The poet says in the very beginning. 

S' 

Here Tulasi expresses in general the various sources for his 
epic. After explicitly mentioning about 4 ‘'IRTywftWFT’ 
that is ‘various Puranas, Nigamas and Agamas’, he makes specific 
mention about the other sources, as that is 

‘and a few others’ which do not come under ^HTyiOTf^FTRlR’ 

Critics so far have gone only up to a few dramas like ‘Prasanna 
Raghava’ by Jaidev, and ‘Mahavir Charita’ by Bhavabhuti, etc., but 
few have endeavoured to go deeper into the extent of various 
sources, and .hence, it is a sphere for further research. 

24 
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I am herc-in taking a particular picture from Tulasi Ramayana 
and analysing critically all the possible sources for the same. The 
picture- is that of the Pre-matrimonial love of Rama and Sita. This 
picture is found in Valmiki Ramayana, and to our utter surprise, is 
having a transcendental expression in Kamba Ramayanam, and not 
in any other epic, either in the northern or in the southern langu- 
ages, not excluding ‘Raghu Vamsha’ by Kalidasa who has given ex- 
pression, in his own unique way to the Pre-matrimonial Love of 
Dushyanta and Saku’ntala in his immortal Drama of ‘Abhigyana 
Shak until! am’. Now the question naturally arises as to why Val- 
miki and other epic poets of Sanskrit and other languages exclud- 
ing Kambar of Tamil and Tulasi of Hindi, did not include the scene 
of Pre-matrimonial Love in their works. 


In the mythological stories, the position of Sita and Draupadi 
has a unique feature. The father of each had proclaimed a vow 
that his daughter would be given in marriage to that person only 
who would succeed in the specific deed of valour, and that if none 
would turn up successful in performing the deed proclaimed, his 
daughter would remain ‘Virgin’ throughout her life. Janaka, the 
father of Sita had announced that he who would break the bow 
of Shiva would alone get the hand of his daughter Sita. Thus, Sita 
was a “Veeryashulka” that is, a virgin to be given in marriage as 
‘shulka’ (payment) of a deed of Veerya (valour). Thus she had to 
be a virgin, pure in thought, word and deed till the time of the break- 
ing of the bow, after which alone she could think of the person 
who broke it. 

Now, Valmiki, Kalidas, etc., were fully conscious of this con- 
dition, and deliberately had the plot of Pre-matrimonial Love away 
from their epics which were meant for serious study for all times, 
and not books of the hour alone as were dramas. Jaidev i'n his 
drama ‘Prasanna Raghava’ and Bhavabhuti in his ‘Mahavir Charita’ 
had included the element of Pre-matrimonial Love of Rama and 
Sita in their own way, as they were plays to infuse the ‘Rasa’ or 
Aesthetic Pleasure’ for the moment of its enactment on the stages. 
There is a specific difference between the treatment of a drama and 
an epic. Drama has a greater freedom in its scope of the plot, 
characterisation, dialogue, style, language and even the ideal, 
whereas the epic has to be restricted in all the regions of matter 
and manner. Epic writer has to think more deeply about the cul- 
tural aspects, and has to be limited in his extraneous expressions 
and digressions. Hence Valmiki and Kalidas had to avoid the 
picture of the Pre-matrimonial Love of Rama and Sita. 


‘Kalavu’ and then ‘Karpu’ that is pre-matrimonial love and 
then marriage had been the order of the sangam days, and has 
found expression in sangam literature. The Great Poet — Saint 
Tiruvalluvar has divided his immortal work of Ethical Code ‘Tiruk- 
kuraP into ‘Kalavu’ (Pre-matrimonial Love) and ‘Karpu’ (Chaste 
Matrimonial life). Here the hero and the heroine fall in love at 
first sight due to their destiny, and this love develops to the extent 
of committing suicide, should they not get married, ' 
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This picture in Kamba Ramayanam which was brought out 
in a period prior to the twelfth century in all probability, has 
beern portrayed in a magnifieient manner in a complete canto of 
‘Mithala Katehippadalam’. The eyes of Rama, by chance, as 
luck would have it, fall on the Virgin Sita who happened 
to be standing on her place corridor upstairs, and looking 
down at the adjacent street. Sita also in the same way gets a 
vision of Rama who was going along the Royal Street of Mithila 
with his brother Laxmana following their teacher Vishwamitra. 
The seeds of love are sown in their hearts. Rama with Sita within, 
reaches the Ashrama, and Sita gets Rama into herself, and both 
suffer the pangs of love and unbearable pain of separation. They 
feel for not having joined then and there itself. This is the crown- 
ing scene in the Balakanda of Kamba Ramayanam. Kambar has 
strictly followed the treatment of matrimony as depicted in Sangam 
Literature, and specially in Tirukkural. He has in several places 
followed Tiiuvalluvar word by word proving thereby that he has 
adopted the Valmiki classic and set the same in the literary line of 
Dravidian Culture. — As a critic has put it, Kambar has infused Dra- 
vidian Spirit in the garb of the story of Rama. 

Tulasidas was a Rhakta (Devotee) first and then a Kavi (Poet). 
He is, he’nce, said to have been a Bhakta Kavi, as against a Kavi- 
Bhakta who is a Kavi first and Bhakta next, like Kambar. Tulasi 
was in his early days mad after his wife, so much so that he once 
crossed the Ganges in floods sitting over a crocodile, at midnight! 
When he reached the house of his wife on the other side at the 
banks of the deep and wide river, his wife ‘Ratna’ insulted him 
by saying 

“ 5T3R SRffi 3TPT eft, 3 ft | 

RR II 

, fTcf hi II” 

Don’t you feel ashamed af having come after this body of bones 
and flesh of mineY 'Should you have the same affection towards 
the Lord Sri Rama, you would get rid of the fear of birth and 
death, an^ secured eternal salvation. Tulasi same to his true sen- 
sesjjjwnediately, renounced the mortal world and started on a pil- 
grimage which stretched on to a long period of 14 years, 10 months, 
and 17 days. Tulasi came so far as Rameswaram which is situated 
just at the east of Madura, the centre of Tamil Sanga. 

In the north, his chief abode was at Kashi. It is stated by the 
late learned Mahamahopadhaya Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer in his 
biography of the Tamil Saint Sri-la-Sri Kumaragurupara swamigal 
that Tulasi used to regularly attend the Hindi discourses on Kamba 
Ramayana delivered by him at Kashi. The same view has been 
expressed by Sri Srinivasacharya in his article on “The Nature ot 
Tamil Kavya”. Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai also in his recent broad- 
cast on ‘Kambar' expressed the same view that Tulasi was among 
the regular listeners of the talks of Saint Kumar aguru-Para Swanu- 
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gal at Kashi. As a Bhakta-Kavi Tulasi gave expression to his ideas 
and ideals in his own way, and as per his reading of various works 
on the. Story of Rama, and what he had heard at Kashi and at 
several places at the time of his long tour right upto Rameswaram. 

Though Sita was a Veerya Shulkya, though Valmiki, Kalidasa 
or any other epic writer had not given expression to his aspect 
of the theme in their 'narration of the Rama Story, Tulasi has given 
a very minute and picturesque account of the Pre-matrimonial Love 
of Rama and Sita by bringing them both together in the garden 
of Janaka. Rama with his younger brother Laxmana who was 
also nearly of his age, was going through the garden to pluck some 
flowers for the morning pooja, and at that very time Sita with her 
girl friends was going to pray at the Parvati Temple which was 
situated in the same garden. 

Now, the poet says — 

“ ^ # I 

m HR # II 

I 

mm to to II ” 

Rama, hearing the tinkering and gingling sounds of the anklets and 
other ornaments of Sita, tells Laxmana, after deep thinking, “it 
appears as if Kamadeva, the God of Love, is blowing his trumpet, 
and winning the whole of the Universe”. The seeds of love are 
sown in the hearts of Rama even without seeing Sita. After saying 
so, Rama again looks back — 

“ m to to afal I 

m aft nw II 

mig Rffato n ” 

^ . t n | , , , 

Rama’s eyes became chakora birds and to them Sita’s face turned to 
be the Moon! Then he began to stare at her. He was full of love 
for Sita. 

Sita, however, who happens to look at Rama on the persuasion 
of her girl friend, gets the same feeling, and 

“ m *rcft 3* arrft i n ” 

‘She draws Rama into her heart through the door-way of her eyes, 
and shuts the doors of eye-lids!’ Both now are deeply immersed in 
the love of each other. Tulasi, like Kambar, explains the cause of 

this Pre-matrimonial Love as “ sftfd 3% «T I n ‘Their 

long left love is known to none’ meaning thereby that Rama is the 
incarnation of Vishnu and Sita, the incarnation of Lakshmi, Kam- 
bar had stated " iSrflti&aiir Qu&exjLb QsjemQGuir ?'* 
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Thus we see that Tulasi has given expression to the Pre-matrimo- 
nial love in an extraordinary way. Now, when we go deep into 
the matter, there are two vital points to be said. The first is that 
Tulasi in the course of his tour to Rameswaram, as a great devotee 
of Rama, should have certainly enquired about and learnt the Rama- 
yana prevalent then in Tamil Nad. The Vaishnava cult was cen- 
turies ago prevalent among Tamilians, and the existence of the 
same in an abundant measure in the north since the 10th century 
and earlier, owes its roots to the Dravidian Saints. Kabir Das 
has explicitly mentioned in one of his dohas as — 

“ ^ Sifts I ” 

‘The element of Bhakti began in Dravida Nad, and was brought 
to the north by Ramanand.’ This being so, the chief Ramayana 
epic of Vaishnavas was the Kamba Ramayanam at the time of 
Tulasi. Therefore Tulasi must have certainly come across the 
same through the Sanskrit scholars of the South. Though this is 
a circumstantial proof, it has to be necessarily agreed to upon, as 
Tulasi at that period was a ‘Jignasu’ a learned Bhakta searching 
after truth, and was in the formative stage. 

The second point is the psychological respect of the person of 
Tulasi. Tulasi left his wife away, and became a Bhakta by sub- 
limation, thereby leaving the feelings of his lady-love in the sub- 
conscious. As Dr. Freud and many other Psychologists have stated, 
the sub-conscious has its outlet in artistic expositions to a very large 
extent. Tulasi gets his sub-conscious satisfied by giving expression 
to this aspect of the plot, which is not in line with the cult of his 
part of the country and sphere of literature, as Sita was a ‘Veerya 
Shukla’. But, when Tulasi found this aspect of the plot in Kamba 
Ramayanam he ventured to express the same, in his Mahakavya, or 
‘Maha Purana’ as is called by certain scholars. Thus, this element 
of Pre-matrimonial love, which the sangam literature including 
Tolkappiyam and Tirukkural, and other Tamil classics have approv- 
ed of as a proper form of step in life, finds a predominent place in 
the best epic of Hindi, the Tulasi Ramayana. 

Thus Kambarnas considerably influenced Tulasi, and Kamba 
Ramayana is one of the sources for Tulasi' Ramayana, ‘the Rama 
Charita Juanas’. 



PROSE IN TILE VIJAYANAGAR PERIOD 

by 

M. Upendra Sarma, M.A., (Oriental) 

Head of the Depart meat of Languages, Hindu College, Guntur 

Measured merely by its volume, poetic fiction is by far the 
most important variety of Telugu Literature in the Vijayanagar 
period. This is mainly due to the predominance of Prabandha over 
any other form. Of course Prabandha is a special feature of Telugu 
Literature. People no longer were satisfied with the translations 
of Puranas and Ithihasas. They wanted something new and original 
from the poets if not in theme at least in the treatment. Hence 
this age could produce a Prabandha. The most important charac- 
teristic of this new type of Kavya is the amplification of descrip- 
tion, the narration of the story is not at all significant. Though 
the rulers belonging to Saugama and Saluva dynasties encouraged 
Telugu poets, Krishna l)eva Raya of the Tuluva dynasty showed 
greater regard to Telugu literature, he being the foremost poet- 
statesman of Andhra and Karnataka countries. In his court flouris- 
hed a galaxy of poets. Allasani Peddana headed these Ashta Dig- 
gajas and Krishna Deva Raya presided over this academy of poets. 
This Royal recognition gave great impetus for men of letters in 
Telugu. The Court of Krishna Deveraya became a place of pil- 
grimage. Successors of Krishna Deva Raya continued this patro- 
nage of Telugu literature. 

During the reigns of Vijayanagar monarchs flourished Nachana 
Somanatha, Pillalamarri Pina Virabhadra, Peddana, Pingali Surana, 
Ramaraja Bhushana and Tenali Ramakrishna. I mention a few 
who are famous for their rare imagination, subdued emotion and 
melodious style which can be seen even in their prose pieces. 

All authors of this period attempted prose also. The prose 
portions of their works deserve attention -„N n gnchana Somanatha 
is a lover of paradox (Antyaniyama) Virabhadra’s prose pieces are 
sweet. Peddana’s compositions in prose are known for their grace. 
Ramaraja Bhushana employed slesha in his vacanas. Ram.^krishna’s 
prose allows much display of queer vocabulary. Out of all Scrana’s 
is a unique performance, though he used slesha it is with colloquial 
ease and freedom. Only few can approach Krishna Deva Raya in his 
recourse to Sanskrit words, harsh sounds and lengthy descrip- 
tions. 

In addition to the above, pure prose works also flourished in 
this period. 

Venkatesa Vinnapamulu is the first among them. It contains 
166 prayers. This is also called ‘Venkateswara Vachanamulu’. The 
author of these religious narrations is Talapaka Peda Thirumal- 
ayya, son of the celebrated musician and poet Annamacharya. These 
!*ftve a style of their own. Venkatesa Vachanas haVe an austere 
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grace about them. Tnirumalarya lived in the age of Krishna Deva 
Raya (1468 — 1553). Tirumalai Tirupathy Devasthanam published 
these devotional prose pieces. Each of these contains a moral and a 
Makuta. A feeling of self-resignation pervades every one of these 
vachanas. All these can be adjusted to raga and tala and can be 
sung. This is called Tala Gandhi vaehana. Prabhakara Sastry 
edited these prose poems. 

A number of vachanas succeeded Venkatesa Vachanas. They 
are Bhavani M a nohara vachanas, Kasikadheeswara Vachanas and 
Sabhapathi vachanas. Two of these have makutas as Bhavani 
Manohara and Kasikadeehswara. These are very long and express 
the greatness of Parama Siva. Though written in pure prose they 
lack in clearness. They are philosophical and metaphysical in 
nature. These were adaptations to a large extent. These are the 
outbursts of much industry and can be managed by Vedantins only. 
These form a perfect contrast to Venkatesa Vachanas being allegori- 
cal and containing a number of jingling words. 

Sabhupati vachanas give details about the kings and their 
campaigns, the procedures of the courts etc. It is considered as a 
valuable source for the re-construction of social literary and religious 
conditions of the 16th century. These descriptions are in the col- 
loquial language and worth preserving. 

Rayavachakamu is another historical work written in pleasant 
Telugu prose by one Sthanapati Viswanatha. It is an outstanding 
example of prose literature. It also belongs to the 16th century. 
This marks the dawn of a new epoch in prose writing. There is 
an elastic glow which pervades this great work. Several subjects 
of great importance to history and literature find a place in it. 
How the glorious emperor-poet encouraged the scholars can be 
gleaned through the pages of this wonderful work. 

Viveka Sindhu is a commentary on Brahma Sutra by Sankara 
translated by Kasi Chenna Basaveswaradu of the 16th century. This 
is said to be a re-tranjjj^ion of a Marathi work. Vaehana Vichitra 
Ramayanu/n also belongs to the age of Raya, (1670). The author is 
Gopinatha Kavi. 

most commendable of ail the prose writings of this age is 
"BtlSgavata Saram of Pushpagiri Timmana. It is written in simple 
prose. This narration of the story of Lord Sri Krishna is sweet 
and charming. Mext to Bhagavata Saram comes the popular 
Bharata Savitri. It is famous for its theme as well as language. 
It deals with Krishna’s arrival at Vidura’s home. This ideal pro3e 
was written by Ellara Narasimha Kavi who lived from 1511 to 1558. 
This is being used by ladies in every Telugu home. Paramananda 
Bhoda Prakarnam, another prose work, belongs to 1560. The author 
is Dasa Goswami Siddharama Kavi. It is a treatise on Yoga and. 
Vedanta. About 1670 there flourished one Brahrriandavachanam. 
After that a number of philosophical treatises followed, viz., Satwika 
Brahma Vidya Vilasa Nirasanam, Ajnana Dhwanta Chanda Bhas- 
karam and 'Mumukshu Jana Chandra Hasamu which were written 
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in colloquial prose. The last of these writings seems to be the 
atmabhoda Prakarana Vyakhya. 

We can get the mental value consisting in these prose works 
when we compare them with poetical pieces. We cannot possess 
at least a part of the mental standard by studying poetical descrip- 
tions and by understanding the ideas in them. Hence the utility 
of prose compositions. 

There are a number of inscriptions which are full of colloquial 
prose. They register a number of gifts made by Krishna Deva 
Raya. They show how the dialectical forms which flourished then 
and there were sound. They are destined to live long. We cannot 
dispense with them. As Jesperson maintained in his “Language, 
its Nature, Origin and Development,” that “popular dialects in 
spite of many archaic details are on the whole further developed 
than the various standard languages with their stronger tradition 
and literary reminiscences”. We also learn from the inscriptions 
and other writings of Krishna Deva Raya that we can never be 
unmindful of the richness and beauty which the Telugu language 
and literature have acquired on account of its mixing up with sister 
languages such as Canarese and Tamil. 

We achieve great vigour and variety to mother-tongue when we 
recognise the colloquial language by adopting that style of expres- 
sion which approximates to elegant speech. All the civilised nations 
treat this kind of language as the standard language. The standard 
English is defined as the language of the kings, the ianguage of 
Parliament and the language of Universities. So we have to be in 
advance. We have to shape our language to suit our modern 
thought, so that it may be capable of expressing the details and 
distinctions with precision. 

It is admitted on all hands that vast bulk of words in any langu- 
age are common to the literary language and colloquial speech. Max 
Muller in his Science of Language said “it has been one of the fatal 
mistakes in the Science of Language to ia? 0, . r jTie that dialects are 
everywhere corruptions of the literary language. very where there 
has been a literary language, dialects are by no means mere modi- 
fications of it.” To have a comprehensive knowledge of* different 
branches of language, study of linguistics should be encouragC'Uin 
Universities. It is gratifying to note that some of our Universities' 
(Andhra, for example) are introducing linguistics as a special sub- 
ject at the Degree level in their re-organised courses. We are ex- 
pecting the evoution of a well-thought-out method of teaching this 
subject. 

i 

India offers very rich and diversified linguistic materials. We 
have to make substantial contributions in the field of linguistics. We 
correctly guage the way in which matters are moulded and say that 
this science of language forms the firm basis of the study of various 
languages. In order to bring linguistic science to prominence publi- 
city and specialisation are needed. Adequate provision for the 
same is essential. I believe a large number of Indian Universities 
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will realise this and enable young men to devote themselves to the 
study of Linguistics. Then only these students of linguistics can 
fully and rightly appreciate grammar and literature. This is about 
Indian Linguistics in general. Permit me to quote here Sir William 
Hunter’s observation “the perfect understanding of the structure of 
the Dravidian Languages will revolutionise our knowledge in regard 
to Linguistics in general.” This along with the opinion of the pre- 
sent Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University that the study of 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam alone is bound to yield the 
desirable results, 1 want to repeat these statements here as well as 
in the Academic council and Senate of Andhra Univei'sity. 



TELUGU LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF 

THE 12th c.A D. 

by 

K. Mahadeva Sastri, m.a. 

In the following pages is presented for the first time a 
study of the insoriptional Telugu of the 12th c. A. D. The 
main conclusions have been summarised here respecting 
such featuros only as have a definite significance for Telugu 
phonology and the development of the grammatical forms 
in the language. The study is based on 340 selected inscrip- 
tions from volumes IV, V and VI of the South Indian 
Inscriptions (published by the Archaeological Survey of India) 
and the corpus of Inscriptions from the Telingana districts 
published by the Archaeological Department of the 
Hyderabad Government. The inscriptions from these publi- 
cations only have been taken up for study as authoritative 
and dependable for linguistic purposes. The selected 
inscriptions are fairly representative of the inscriptional 
language of the 12th c. A. D. 

1. ! occurs thrice in the inscriptions ; it has no 

etymological justification in one word, and is doubtful in 
the other two. (SII V_iu83) ; Kcvir'ifcss 

rs.'^”'cs^ 3 ;: zjJJoSt'W jjravG (V_1023y, *5 1 ;- 3 c*6 5oo" exs ^ V _ 1 28 1 ) 

o.— 

So it can be definitely said that 1 had disappeared from the 
language by the 12th c. Even in the 11th c. 1 had only a 
lingering existence. 

2. In old Telugu the Sanskrit r vowel as a rule became 
‘ri’ and this practice continued in *Eu?--dlth and 12th c. 
Nannaya combined r and ri in yati ; Tikkana too seems to 
have combined r and ri likewise. However the ru treatment 
seems to have begun from the 12th o. We see it in the ‘^pjd 
pitru which occurred twice in the inscriptions : * 

(JVJ24S) ; \ (V_13S5) 

( i 

The earliest example of r>ru in literature in the Yatis- 
thdna is to be found in Panditaradhya Charitra, variously 
ascribed to the 12th or the 13th-14th century. 

3. Form* like wsina with a palatal sibilant for the 
dental scsina (for Cesina, by gasadadavadesa) due to 
assimilation sporadically appear in the inscriptions. Such 
forms abound in the later language (Cf. Rayavaohakamu 
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16th c. — written in the spoken dialect). These are ousted 
in New Telugu (NT) due to the influence of the literary 
dialect. 

4. Syncopation was a very common feature of the 

language as may be seen from the numerous examples in 
the inscriptions. For example ko<lku is much more frequent 
than koiluku. Nannaya eschewed such syncopated 
forms in his Bh-Crata, probably because he did not 
consider them elegant. But they were adopted by the 
Saiva poets beginning with Nannielioda, particularly 
Palkuriki Somanatha. The adoption of such forms by the 
Saiva poets not accepted by Nannaya and those of his 
school although presumably they were current among the 
people, seems to be one of the reasons why later gramma- 
rians considered these poets as ahtkshaidkas. &'*o *£^<3 
(IVJ37S, CSKp (VI.C37); ( VI_03;)y, 

^IV_73*p Sj' S" iv’o p-y Jo <)" v • ^lV_lu8uy, 

(IV_l 02 iyetc.; a ET" c -7. o £ iV ? P tc & s - * o p.txs 

5. The loss of a medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the proceeding vowel is one of the most 
characteristic features of NT. This tendency has changed 
the face of NT. in a substantial manner in much the same 
way as the simplification of a double consonant with 
compensatory lengthening did in the development of the 
NIA. vernaculars from the Apabhram.sa. But that tho 
beginning of this tendency is to be located in the 12th c. 
is attested by about half a dozen examples in the selected 
inscriptions : 

Nouns: ; TCoXgC'rJns&o &-•*. ex> ^IV.995j; 

&yrsr}S ^VJ034j; *oo ^V_lli4y, 

Conjunctive Particle : tfs&Vr*, toutin' “ac&r ; * ^VI_Bl7j 

* 0 

^ Verb: ■Sox&Vdvo ^Pio Aoo^ o -£*&>>> Jy 

•*r>*&y£o 25 vf c$oOb ^lV_13l6j. 

6. Absence of sandhi is common in the prose inscrip- 
tions, but sandhi is consistently observed in the verse inscrip- 
tions. In this particular, 12th c. practice agrees with that 
of spoken Telugu throughout the historical period. There 
has never been a strict application of sandhi rules right 
from Old Telugu to New Telugu as may be understood from 
the inscriptions, and prose writings which are outside the 
influence of the classical literary tradition. 
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ir'Wo-K'& v^Jto (VI_121y, aOo^d* £«8 &r*T6ys-;5 (V_i277y, 

^SAxt T>ex**o ivi | r _Tr*aa-gj?. «8 S'^o-O^Otu ^V_l3l6y SiSg$x> rfcr*'Soi<o"Soc» 
-£* r.sSwxtf'.jo t5'*‘-*£-'oKt>Fr»o5<o (IVJ374, 66ly, k&&x> &/fk~o43 Ai'Sioa 5sb, -&• §>■£;&> 
(V_l333y 

7. The on-glide v, which is very prominent in NT. 

and which, it may be noted, is considered as a vulgarity in 
pronunciation by the grammarians, has already appeared in 
a fow cases in the 12th c. w**? sr-s^-t 3 (V_i33iy 

8. The softening of the initial surd of a word occurring 
after another in the nominative case, gasadadavu.de sa, as 
it is called, is very commonly observed as in Old Telugu. 

;bS>tf?r*?v> (lV_ 662 y h~<Z>Xx "aiSo-Qtf (lV_ 692 y "Socio Sf* o 5 Jj_ (ixr'0§£e>» 
•»43o-J> ) 0,t)o (4_l()50y SSti^ttaoX s£r2 Swo aa*bo (4_1063y 


In New Telugu which has a zeal for clarity, this 
tendency has been almost arrested. 

9. Vairi Samasas which are vehemently tabooed by 
the grammarians are freely used in the inscriptions. 

etc. 

10. The following noun stems are noteworthy. 

(i) nitya ‘everyday’. Late Middle Telugu. nityamu 
with the regular neuter termination-mu. In one inscription 
it is found as nicca. We have now this word as a 
nityabahuvachandnta : niccalu * always ’. 

(») Some Sanskrit neuter stems continue to 
appear with the vu termination as in GT and in the 11th c. 
e.g. (VI-738); (VI-135); id^es^ (VI-135). 

In LMT. there are brought over to the regular* -neuter 
series with - mu. 

(iii) Sanskrit deva retains the final vowel without 
changing it to u before the nom. sg. rfidu: In Nannaya 

we get both a and u forms. 

e>d£g<6 /^Seto (V_207) 

%s$o&> (V.1015) 

•sr»t>- c cS5bo T5 sSS) (IV. 753) 

This shows that vowel assimilation was not complete 
in the Early Middle period. 
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(iv) The word jivitamu and its corrupt form 
jitamu both appear with the same meaning, viz. salary. 
Nannaya and Nannichoda both used Jivitamu in this sense. 

S ii^7rot3«r , 5 ^VI_646); ' oiScVs 

Sr^e-rS spy* So 63.$* x P5b (VI_640). 

Later on this meaning was appropriated by jitamu, and 
the the full form Jivitamu came to be reinstated in its 
original meaning * life 

(v) The word nvyi appeals in a few places written 
as niyu. This does not seem to be an arthographieal error ; 
cf. for instance vvyu in Old Telugu beside vryi * thousand 
The hesitation between vowels i and u must be taken as a 
sign of the characteristic of the early period. 

(Vi) The word for queen in OT. is Mahidcvulu 
(Sanskrit d«vi + plural ‘ lu ’ honorific). Earliest occurrence 
of this word is in the Ramesvaram inscription of 
Punyakumara (E. I. 27-234, first half of the 7th c. A.D.). 
This word continued to be used right through in EMT. In 
the 12th c. inscriptions dvvi is also used, but the old word 
dtvulu is more common than dcvi. 

s£>Xj-* c?^S}ex> (IV-1071, 1113, 1186, 1203, 1365,5 1347, 6J35, 228, 607, 009). 

(IVJ195, 1196). 

(% S'* non 

' Co a 

s&oort .’s&T? oo ^IV..1216j; ■sj-'Ko'cS (VI_l35y, 

11. The assimilation of the plural lu with final d of 
nouns had not yet taken place in the 12th c. languago 
represented by the inscriptions. Thus we get gudlu (IV-749,) 
okkokadlu (IV-667) etc. In this context it is significant to 
note ^that Nannaya preferred llu, to dlu, so that the 

plural can be said to be a dialectal form adopted by 
Nannaya and later generalised in the literary dialect. 

The dlu plural seems to have been so common in those 
times that even in those words where we should normally 
expect llu we find dlu, e.g. kddlu (Tel. Ins. 32) for Kalin ; 
kahadlu (IV-675). Cf. kdtlu in Kundi Kdiiula iccina pannasa 
in Erragudipadu inscription c. 600 A.D. (E.I. 27-225). 

We may note here that the plural in dlu continued 
right up to the modern period resisting the tendency 
towards -assimilation. Observe the Southern (Nellore) 
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dialect promkunciation Vai'mjlu, paillu etc. as against 
Godavary dialect vojlu, pallu etc. You can fix a man to 
a particular area on the evidence of this point. 

12 . Masc.-a stems from Sanskrit form their oblique 
bases in-ni, e.g. Romani , Rdmuni ., divani-c tc. Here ni is 
not really an dgama as the grammarian calls it; i alone is 
an agama~it is the adjectival i added to the old nominative 
base with -an, the masculine suffix. Sanskrit Rama ; 
Nominative, Ancient Telugu Roman; obi. Rdman±i> 
Rdmani , thus dcvani ; cf. avan + i>avani>vdni. In Old and 
Middle Telugu this Norn. Sg. termination in -an through a 
process of phonetic development became a-nru-u -nru, a-ndu, 
u-ndu. This proce ss was completo by the end of the Old 
Telugu period i.c. to say, by 10th century. After the Nom. 
Sg. du came into existence, people began to make a new 
regular oblique base from this by adding the adjectival 
i to it, giving rise to forms like Ramudi, vwji etc. In NT. 
these have superceded the old obliqe bases in-ni like 
Rdmuni , mni. In a 12th c. inscription we get the earliest, 
and for that reason the most precious, oblique base with 
di in the Telugu language. 

13. The pronoun of the I person plural exclusive mmu 
(for mPmu) seems to have survived dialectally in Telugu 
until about the New Telugu stage. In NT. we do not have 
it. The earliest occurrence of this form so far known is in 
an inscription of the 12th c. (IV-1186). Dr. C. N. Kao gives 
reference to its use twice in Bharata (Aranya Parva 
V-199,200). In the 16th c. it occurs in two Vijayanagara 
inscriptions dated 1509 and 1556 A.D. (IV 802, 280). 

14. The numeral noun okali is used only once in the 
inscriptional language of the 12th c. A D. 

(1V.685) and this is the earliest reference 
in Telugu inscriptions. Nannaya used okamdu. The earliest- 
reference in literature is to be found in Nannichoda’s 
Kumarasambhavamu. 

ctfo __ rvtb£) I 'sr*8"io^be;^" 

eo 

rtr* & srz'ir-GK _ r9 sJoK^S". (iv-69) 

Otherwise okaudu is the numeral noun current in EMT. 
a pleonastic formation from oka-fon</u. oka<o&ka<or-f 
ka; ondu<ondru< Vor. The emergence of okafi as a numeral 
noun in the 12th c. indicates that the confusion "of mdu in 
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okauuju as a masculine singular termination was already 
quite marked. 

15. The numeral five is Puu in the 12th c.; the later 
form aidu did not still come into existence in tho 12th c. 

16. Ordinals are formed by adding avn agu to the 
cardinal numerals, ava-with the adjectival a had not yet 
appeared in the 12th c. 

17. Telugu, besides the finite tenses it had inherited 
from South Dravidian. developed a new scries of finite 
verbs-past, present, future, by the corruption of the 
participial adjectives and their development belongs 
properly to the LM. period. We can observe however in 
the 12th c. the rudimentary beginnings of this corruption 
in its formal aspect. 


*3ooo?C sS^oooo V_1133). 

The sense, however, is definitely that of vadliiyivicina- 

vtiru. 

The intermediary stage of Kalddu and Kaldru in the 
development of Kalaviulu and Kalavdru to Kaladu and 
Kalaru is attested by the following inscriptions in the 
12th c. 


The above pax titulars go to prove that the language 
of the 12th e. agrees in many rospects with the language 
of the previous century and justify us in clubbing these 
two sSnturies as marking one stage in the development of 
the Telugu language. We shall call it the Early Middle 
Telugu. 

I shall recapitulate these points : (1) The dissolution 
of i; the popularity of Sanskrit neuter stems with the -vu 
termination ; the retention of the final a in somo words 
without being subject to vowel harmony, as dijvandu etc.; 
the hesitation between final i and u in some words ; the 
popularity of the word (Mahd)devulu with the plural lu ; 
the dlu plural ; the use of okamdu and «nu (in place of 
the later dkati and aidu) ; avu suffix for the formation of 
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the ordinal - all these features of the language are common 
to the 11th and the 12th centuries. 

12th c. inscriptional Telugu also gives us an inkling 
into the very beginnings of some of the more vital changes 
in the language that were to take place in the succeeding 
centuries. These are the change of the Sanskrit r vowel 
to ru ; the loss of a medial syllable with compensatory 
lengthening of the proceeding vowel; the on-glide v; a new 
regularly formed oblique base from the nominatives with 
riidu ; the new numeral noun okati replacing okamdu ; the 
phonetic corruption of tho participial nouns. All these 
changes have been emphasised in New Telugu. 



LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE FOR THE LIBYAN ORIGIN 
OF THE DRAVIDIANS 

Dr. J. T. Cornelius, m.a., m.d., m.p.h., Ph.D., {London) 

Dravidians are a people without a cultural history. 
There have been race movements bringing people of various 
origins into India. The movement which brought Dravi- 
dians into India is lost in obscurity, although there are 
theories of their origin which are not convincing. 

On Linguistic grounds, an attempt is made to establish 
on a firm basis the origin of Dravidians and their migration 
from Libya in North Africa, as studies in Anthropology 
and Archaeology also point in this direction. 

The Isle of Fer in the Great Canery Islnads is found 
to be the “Sacred Isle of the Ancients’’ from which origi- 
nated, the worship of the Dravidian deities Tndera, Muru- 
gan and Kali’ which are identified with the local gods on 
linguistic grounds. Scientific reasons are given why the 
generally-held theory of the Indigenous origin of the Dra- 
vidians should be rejected. This Theory is termed the 
Iron Curtain’ which is obstructive of fruitful research in 
dravidology and is held responsible of our ignorance of our 
glorious past in the History of Human Civilization. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION 
A NOTE ON VIRASAIVISM — ITS HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 

by 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 

Professor of Indology, Mysore University 

I, The reign of Bijjala, the first and greatest of the Kala- 
churis who ruled in Kalyani in the second half of the 12th century, 
was remarkable for a notable revival of Saivism in Karnataka. 
The new movement came to be known as Virasaivism or Linga- 
yatism. Our knowledge of this movement comes mai’nly from liter- 
ary sources of a Puranic character, much mixed with legendary 
and miraculous occurrences. The Puranas are both Saiva and 
Jaina in origin, the Jaina versions being, generally later and 
perhaps relatively less trustworthy. The two main Saiva Pura’nas 
on the subject are in Kannada, Basava Parana and Channa Basava 
Parana. Both have been summarised in English in Vol. VIII of 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

In his Dynasties of the Kanarcse District, Fleet gave a classic 
description of this movement, which is still sound i’n many parts. 
He wrote, “The fresh impetus to the Saiva faith with elaborated 
and improved rites and practices culminated in the establishment 
of a new sect of Siva Bhaktas, or worshippers of Siva, called techi- 
nically Virasaivas, i.e., “brave, fierce or strict Saivas”, or, “Saiva 
champions”, a’nd popularly lingayats or lingawauts, i.e. “Those 
who have the linga or the phallic emblem”. The Lingayats — using 
the appellation by which all average members of the sect would 
describe themselves — are outwardly distinguished from the ordin- 
ary Saivas by the practice of carrying about them a miniature 
linga, usually in a silver box suspended from the ‘neck and hanging 
about the waist. And the chief characteristics of their faith and 
practices are, adoration of the linga and of Siva’s bull, Nandi, hosti- 
lity to Brahmans, disbelief in the transmigration of the soul, con- 
tempt for child marriage, a’nd approval and habitual practice of 
the marriage of widows” 1 . 

It will be noticed that Fleet calls the Virasaivas, “a new sect 
of Siva Bhaktas”; and among their practices he counts hostility 
to Brahma'nas and disbelief in the transmigration of the soul. Each 
one of these three points calls for some scrutiny. 

II. Contrary to Fleet’s statement that the Virasaivas were a 
•new sect that came up in the 12th century, some attempts are made 
by modern scholars to establish a higher antiquity for that faith. 
Dr. S. C. Nandimath in A Handbook of Virasaivism (Dharwar, 
1942) draws attention to some elements in Virasaiva doctrine, 


1. BG. I. ii, page 477- 
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which according to him are of relatively ancient origin. In Chap- 
ter X on “The Universe and the Soul”, he draws attention, for 
instance, to the fact that in Virasaivism, Ivalas are entirely diffe- 
rent from the five Saktis and, “besides, the method in which they 
evolve these is peculiar to Virasaivism and seems co be absent in 
the Saiva Siddhanta”. He adds, “in Virasaivism, nada, bindu and 
kala are important facts in the evolution of the Universe, while 
in the Saiva Siddhanta there is only bindu, the source of all matter, 
etc. These three factors appear to be very ancient in the Saiva 
Philosophy. The very loose connection of nada and kala in the 
Saiva Siddhanta suggests that it is borrowed from a, system or 
systems of old Saivism”. (Pages 139-40). He invites attention 
to the idea of eight forms of Siva which is very prominent in Vira- 
saivism and refers to Manikkavachagar and Kalidasa as among 
earlier writers who refer to it, (page 1 10). Again, the doctrine 
that Non-Being or Void existed in the beginning, and that from it, 
Being and taken from it the Universe developed, is said to have been 
expounded by Channa Basava and is traced by our author to Rgveda 
X. 129. 

From these casual similarities, Dr. Nandimath draws the 
conclusion, “from the close and striking similarity between these 
views, it seems reasonable to conclude that Virasaivism has pre- 
served the ancient belief in the existence of Non-Being in the begin- 
ning”, (Page 141). In the rest of the chapter under reference, he 
traces other parallels with earlier systems in the doctrine of the 
evolution of gunas or tattvas. 

Virasaivism was ’not a creed which stood by itself, uninflu- 
enced by surrounding conditions It is therefore natural that many 
traits, old and new, got mixed up in it, and possibly, Dr. Nandimath 
has not exhausted all such parallels that could be discovered. But 
if, by laying emphasis on them, his intention is to suggest a greater 
antiquity for Virasaivism as a sect, or system of thought, than 
the age of Basava, it must perhaps be said that much more evi- 
dence would be needed to establish such a view. Fleet was sub- 
stantially right when he called it a new sect. But Dr. Nandimath 
seems to differ when he says, “at what period Virasaivism estab- 
lished its ground firmly cannot now be conclusively ascertained, but 
it certainly reached this conclusion before the advent of the 12th 
century, i.e., before Basava and other Sivasaranas undertook the 
work of reconstruction”, (page 54). 

III. The question of Lingayats’ hostility to Brahmans is a 
matter of opinion, and it is not likely that the Lingayats would 
accept this estimate of their relations to Brahmans. In his work 
on Virasaivism, Dr. Nandimath tries to show that just as Jainism 
and Buddhism represented revolts against brahmanical ritualism 
from outside, so Lingayatism is a similar revolt from within the 
fold, (Pages 52-53). The discarding of the sacred thread, and of 
the saptapadi and fire offerings in marriage ceremonial, and other 
simplifications of ritual characteristic of Virasaivism constitute a 
doctrinal arid not a social matter. So also is the attack on caste 
leading to a rigorous insistence on perfect equality of all initiates 
into Lingayatism (87-88). 
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All this is perhaps true. But the fact remains that the career 
of Basava was a definite and conscious break from Brahmanism 
and even according to the Puranas, the brahmans were as mu £* 1 
the opponents of Basava as the Jainas. And Abbe Dubois, who 
knew South India very well at the end of the 18 th century and the 
beginning of the 19th, records this about Lingayats: Ihe 

opposition of their religious tenets and rules of life to those ot all 
other Hindus, and especially to those of Brahmans, renders the 
Lingayats peculiarly obnoxious in the eyes of the latter, who can- 
not endure the sight of the Jangamas and other headmen of the 
sect”/ 


Disbelief in the transmigration of the soul is regarded as a 
characteristic of Virasaivism not only by hleet but by the Abbe. 
The latter writes, “The [joint in the creed of the Sivites which 
appears to me to be most remarkable is their entire rejection of 
that fundamental principle of the Hindu religion, marujanma or 
metempsychosis. In consequence of their peculiar views, on this 
point, they have no / it is (tit his) or anniversary festivals to com- 
memorate the dead and to afford them the benefit of the prayers, 

sacrifices, and intercessions of the living A Lingayat is no 

sooner buried than he is forgotten”/ 

But one may doubt if the Abbe has not made a mistake here. 
As he himself says, marujanma is a fundamental principle of 
Hindu religion, and the Lingayats have never claimed to be any- 
thing but Hindus. The Abbe’s own explanation that follows his 
statement in the paragraph cited above shows not that the prin- 
ciple of marujanma was denied by the Lingayats, but they claimed 
that it ceased to act in the case of Lingayats; once a man gets the 
diksa and joins the fold of Lingayats, he ceases to be born again 
after death. And this is supported by the exposition of Dr. Nan- 
dimath, who says, that after initiation, a Virasaiva “is supposed 
to adhere scrupulously to his promise given to his guru at the time 
of initiation to lead a virtuous and pious life; therefore he is ex- 
pected not to suffer a rebirth, but to obtain mukti in that very life”. 
(Page 72). Here are some Sanskrit texts to which my attention 
has been drawn by a Lingayat Pandit which support the same 
views : 

(a) Ekena janmana muktih viranam tu Mahesvari ( Saiva 

Agama). 

(b) Yah pujayati linganga dhyanasakta dhiyam dvijam 

Punarbhavo na tasyasti satyam satyam mayoditam 
(Skanda Parana ch. 83). 

(c) Yada Sivaya svatmanam dattavan desikatmane Tada 

baivo bhaveddevi natatosti punarbhavah (Siddhanta 
si k ham am, Yogajagama). 


1 Winflti Manners, Customs and Ceremonies by Abbe J A Dubois 
H. K, Beauchamp, Oxford, 1897, Vol. I. p. nS. * J * uuois. 

3. op. cit. I. 117. 


Ed. 
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Mukti, salvation, which results from escaping the cycle of 
metempsychosis is the aim of all Hindu sects, and it was a dogma 
of Lingayatism that once a man turned Lingayat, he attains mukti 
and there is no more rebirth for him. 

IV. Next we may turn to some questions of interest in the 
history of Basava’s time. They relate to the religion of Bijjala 
and to the actual role of Basava in the establishment of Vira- 
saivism. 

What was Bijjala’s attitude to the new movement? What 
was his own religion? Both the Virasaiva and the Jaina literary 
sources say that Bijjala was a Jain 4 . But the Telugu Basavapura- 
■nam calls him a worshipper of Panduranga . 5 6 There is no clear 
proof, however, that Bijjala was a Jain. The Kalachuri family 
was of Saiva origin and their insignia which were strongly Saiva 
are not known to have been changed in any manner in his reign. 
His inscriptions and those of his successors generally begin with 
an invocation of Siva, Harihara and so on; and many Siva and 
Visnu temples all over the country are known to have been repaired 
or richly endowed during his reign, by himself, his feudatories and 
officials. The truth seems to be that Bijjala was a Saiva of the 
orthodox traditional type who has been represented as a Jaina by 
Virasaiva sources because of the fact that the Jainas were their 
chief antagonists. The strictly impartial attitude attributed, as 
we shall see, to Bijjala in the final stages of the controversy bet- 
ween Ekantada Ramayya and the Jainas also seems to support 
this view. As for the Jainas, they usually described all important 
persons from Chandragupta Maurya downwards and even such 
Puranic figures as Rama as Jainas, and not much value can attach 
to such testimony. Our conclusion must be, therefore, that until 
much stronger evidence is forthcoming than is now available, 
Bijjala must be regarded as an orthodox Saiva Hindu perhap's of 
the aradhyn class, who like many of his contemporaries, was shocked 
by the social radicalism of the new movement started by Basava. 

V. The Virasaiva and Jaina Puranas on Basava and Channa 
Basava are very contradictory and this led Fleet to reject every- 
thing in them except the names of Basava and Channa Basava.' 
He held that the real restorer of Saivism was Ekantada Ramayya 
whose no less miraculous story is narrated in the Ablur inscrip- 
tions of a somewhat later date, to which we shall refer presently in 
some detail. Fleet carried his distrust of the Puranas so far as to 
say that the real parents of Basava were not Madiraja and Mada- 
lambika as stated in the Puranas, but Chandiraja of the Kasyapa 
potra and Chandrambika, and that Madiraja of the Haritagtora 
had really nothing to do with Basava . 7 But obviously this is a 
misinterpretation of the Managoli inscription of A.D. 1161 which 


4 Jbbras Vol. viii, p. 78 and DKD. 

5 An unpublished thesis on the Kalachuris Kalyani by Sri Kuppuswamy 
Iyengar, G,R. 1944. 

6 DKD. 481, 484; El. v. *44*5. 

7 El. v. # * 4 *. 
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gives the names of both Madiraja and Basava. That inscription 
calls Madiraja, Mavikyaeallipura Prabhu and counts him among the 
500 mahujanas of the piace; it also ascribes to Basava the construc- 
tion of a temple of Kalidevesvarain the township. 8 That this Basava 
was not the great reformer as Fleet thought has now become clear 
from the genealogy contained in the Arjunawada inscription of 
Yadava-Kannara (A.L). 12G0) which clearly mentions Basava or 
Sangana Basava, as the younger son of Madiraja, described as 
Ilarda vadi-M adh ya tjrama-Bagavadi-Pura varadhisvara? . And this 
is in conformity with the Basavapurana which says that Madiraja 
and his wife Madalambika wore pious Saiva Brahmins of the 
village of Bagavadi. 10 It is probable that Madiraja, the Manikya- 
vallipura Prnbhu of the Managoli record is the same as the Baga- 
vadi-puravaradhisvara of the Yadava record, and it is certain that 
the Rasavas of the two records are two different persons. Fleet, 
therefore, was clearly mistaken in identifying the Basava of the 
Mangoli record with the celebrated reformer. The name of the 
reformer Rasava’s father is thus epigraphically confirmed, but not 
yet that of his mother, Madalambika of the Puranas. 


Fleet held that the real person to whom the movement was 
due and the way in which he started it are revealed by inscriptions 
at Ablur, 11 and it has accordingly been often stated that Ekantada 
Ramayya was the real originator of the Lingayat movement and 
that Basava gave it political aid at a relatively inter stage. Once 
the undue distrust of the Puranas is shed and their story is accept- 
ed as true in the. main, it becomes clear that Ramayya was no more 
^ energetic and earnest follower of Basava’s new creed 

which he was prepared to defend with his life, as often as neces- 
sary. This is also what the Basava Parana in its Telugu version 
seems to imply by saying that Ramayya heard of Basava’s fame 
and went to Kalyani to meet him. 18 


Th e Ablur inscription E on Ramayya is dated about 1200 
.1 . and is full of supernatural occurrences. There is no reason 
to prefer its account as more trustworthy than that of the Pura- 
nas on Basava and Channa Basava. Briefly, the story of Ramayya 
IIe was born of a Saiva Brahmin family at Alande in the 
Kuntila country, and by the intensity and exclusiveness of his 

R-,nv,vL° f A S f 1V A m CqU1 u red the . name Ekantada (single-minded) 
At Ablur he was involved in a controversy with the 
ntn n t, d by , v .\ Ila ? e headman Sanka-Gaunda : he cut off his 
heln Iron ft ( at the feet of his image of Siva which had 

been brought out ot the temple for the purpose of the Ordeal. After 

nnf fi n lt: ^tored to him by his gods safe and sound with- 

out a scat. But the Jamas refused to fulfill their part of the 

if Raml Cwn t() d cstroy their Jina and install Siva in his place, 
if Ramayj a won the w’ager. Ramayya laid waste the Jaina shrine 


8 Ibid. 10 

9 El. 21, i2 (u,8 and if>). 

10 Jbbras, viii. 67. 

11 El. V. 243. 

Thesis, page 45. 
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against much opposition and erected a temple ‘as large as a moun- 
tain’ dedicated to Virasoma'natha. The Jainas complained to 
Bijjala in whose presence Ramayya repeated his challenge and 
offered to cut off his own head again if the Jainas would wager 
their 800 temples including the Anesejjeya Basadi in Lakshmesvra. 
Bijjala considered this a fair offer, but Jainas were not willing. 
So Bijjala, laughing at them, dismissed them with the advice that 
thenceforth they should live peacefully with their neighbours and 
gave Ekantada Ramayya in public Assembly a Jayapatra or Certi- 
ficate of success.” He also granted a village to the new temple of 
Virasomanatha, and other gifts followed from the Calukya Vira- 
somesvara IV and Mahamandalesvara Kamadeva of Hangal. 1 * 

VI. To sum up our conclusions regarding the Lingayat move- 
ment: this was originated by Basava himself and its attack on 
caste involved a revolution which shocked society. Ekantada 
Ramayya was one of the earliest and most ardent followers of 
Basava and got into violent controversies with the Jainas. This 
together with the fact that Basava apparently used his political 
position as Chief Minister in the State to give a push to his new 
ideology made it obligatory for king Bijjala to hold the scales even 
between the contending parties. According to the Puranas this 
cost him his life, owing to a murderous conspiracy. The stories 
regarding his persecution of the followers of the new faith must 
be received with caution. It is probable that Jainism in Kar- 
nataka suffered most by the impact of the new Saiva revival. 




13 fct. v. *44, 



UPAMANA — AS DISCUSSED IN EARLY NYAYA- 
VAISESIKA TEXTS 

by 


Prop. A. S. V. Pant, M.A., 

Birla Arts College, PUani. 

Of all the Pramanas recognised by the Nyaya system, this 
stands on the least secure ground. Whatever may be said about 
Sabda, arthapatti, etc., Upamana is not quite different from 
Anumana. In the Purva Mimamsa, however, Sadrsya is recognised 
as a separate category and then there is sufficient justification in 
recognising Upamana as a distinct source of vaud knowledge. Very 
likely, the recognition of this in the Nyaya system is a positive proof 
of the influence which Purva Mimamsa has exercised on it. But the 
Nyaya, in a characteristic manner, has modified it in a way to suit 
their own taste and changed it, it may be beyond all recognition. 
The fully developed Upamana is used to mean a Sakti grahaka 
pramana, which produces a knowledge through an idea of simi- 
larity. Through the well-known characteristics of a cow, a man 
is taught the truth that a particular animal similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. This Upamana proceeds from the known to the 
unknown. We shall again trace the development of the theory 
from the sutras of the Vaisesika system to the Nyaya manjari of 
Jayanta. 

Nowhere in his sutras does Kanada refer to the pramana 
Upamana. Even the word Upamana does not form part of any 
of the sutras. Thus there is no definite authority to hold that he 
ever believed in the existence of a thing known as Upamana or 
that he ever recognised it as a source of valid knowledge. Sankara 
Misra, the most unhistorical commentator reads all these ideas into 

the V.S. 9 — 2 — 5. WfcftrfcT and explains it 

as referring to Upamana, arthapatti, sambhava, and abhava. The 
Prasastapada Bhasya represents an advance in this field a lso, as 
in all others. He refers to Upamana and explains it as (wnftfiSCT 
irfj but as the knowledge is the result of advice 

by some one, he considers it a variety of verbal cognition and not 
inference directly. Thus we see that Sankara Misra’s interpretation 
is not supported by even the Bhasya of Prasastapada. 

Sridhara does not content himself with a mere explanation 
of the tenets of his school in this connection. He refers to the two 
different schools of the Mimamsakas, whom he is pleased 

to style and SPTC^TfirftrWT: The former hold that 

the advice of the man in the forest by itself constitutes Upa- 
mana and this Sridhara brings under Inference. The latter mean 
by Upamana the similarity arising in the form ‘my cow is similar 
to this’ when one is reminded of a cow on seeing a gavaya in the 
forest. This is certainly mere remembrance and not a separate 
pramana. The Nyaya view of Upamana as referring 4 only to the 



relation between the word and its meaning is not far different from 
Agama. 

The view of the Nyaya sutras may be briefly stated thus: — 
Upamana consists in proving something by analogy, but a super- 
ficial look at the sutra will lead to the conclusion that Gautama 
simply means by that some kind of analogical reasoning. Kanada 
treated the same as a variety of Anumana based on Analogy. But 

really the aim of Gautama is to make it a SlfaOTtpROTm and 
give it a distinct place in the scheme of Pramanas. Sadrsya jnana 
in the remembrance of the knowledge is the vyapara and the know- 
ledge that this word means that is the result. The Mimamsaka 

view of pramana is contained in the sentence : 

which results in the production of a second knowledge 
The Nyaya justly criticised this view and treats it as not a case of 
immediate inference but as a case of sakti-grahaka pramana. The 
chief defect in the view of the Mimamsakas is that according to them, 
both the karana and the fruit are the same: Sadrsya Jnana. One 
is Pratyaksa and the other is perhaps Sinrti. The real authority 
for recognising Upamana as a distinct praman ais a Sruti text, 
liamayana has sentence running as follows: and 

the above passage is quoted by Parthasarati Misra inlhis connection 
as the authority. 

Vatsyayana’s explanation of the sutra is easily intelligible. 
By the knowledge of some feature common with something already 
known to us Upamana leads to the knowledge of something new. 
The gavaya is similar to the cow. What exactly is done by Upa- 
mana? When he sees something as having similar attributes as a 
cow, he perceives the object itself as something previously defined 
to him. On seeing the new object he realises that the name of the 
object is such and such. Udyotakara is not satisfied with this ex- 
planation. He interprets the word as either a Bahu- 

vrihi or Tatpurusa. He means by Upamana knowledge of simi- 
larity which depends for its production on the remembrance of 

what has been already known to him through Agama 

Only when he actually perceives the same 
with his own eyes does he realise, the exact significance of the word 
gavaya. Upamana is not different from Pratyaksa and Agama 
together. When he sees the cow as well as gavaya, he knows by 
direct perception that one is similar to the other. When he hears 

a statement like this JTVMfl: ^ he understands that some 

characteristics of the cow are present and some absent in the 
gavaya. Otherwise the statement by itself would be meaning- 
less. 


Here Udyotakara refers to an objection by Dignaga. The 
latter means by Upamana mere knowledge of similarity or know- 
ledge of scone object as qualified by that attribute 
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SR: %qTff: 3TI^qfdl N.V.T. Tika P. 135 

1. 2. Consistently with what he means by it, it is possible for 
him to bring it under Pratyaksa. And he explains it as such in his 
Pramana sumuccaya. In the Nyaya Vartika, Bhadanta’s objections 

are given in these words: JR! qqqBT?34 qfdq^ftt 

qj ffd. N. V. Page GO. line 22. Udyotakara easily disposes of 
this objection by calling Bhadanta ignorant of even the elementary 
principles of the Pramanas. What vv r e mean by that is that one 
realises the relation between the word and its meaning through the 
observation of similarity. 

Before beginning the explanation ol' the Bhasya or the Vartika 
text, Vacaspati Misra makes an important statement as to the inter- 
pretation of Sadharmya as Samanya by Vatsyayana and its signi- 
ficance. By such an interpretation, he means to make it clear that 
Sadrsya is only Sadharmya and no separate category need be re- 
cognised for this. =q ^ 

SIR qqcftft | N. V. T. T. Page 132. He further 

classifies Prasiddhi into Pratyaksamayi and Srutimayi depending 
on Perception and Agarria. But the former also eventually has to 
fall back upon the latter kind. Neither Pratyaksa nor Agama by 
itself can account for the kind of knowledge produced by Upamana; 
hence, it is to be accepted as a separate Pramana. The relation 
between the word and its meaning cannot be found out in any other 

way. q =qRft qR5RR^?r%SqR^|Rcl %TS?!rqqqfq°3qfl1 qqqHR 

qfqqfqsjq i q ^ qiqq fqqr 

*u^q?rq qqi'qq; . n. v. t. t. p. 133. 

m fbt qiqqfsraqrqTgr qpEqqf^qiqB^qiqm 

N. V. T. T. P. 134. 

We may now refer to the difference of opinion among the 
three commentators on this question. The difference is not in the 
subject-matter of Upamana or the nature of knowledge resulting 
therefrom. There is agreement even in this that the similarity 
between the two is accepted as the karana by all the three. But 
they differ in attributing the Sadrsya realised at a particular 

moment. The Bhasya styles the as Upamana 

and hence Vatsyayana seems to be of opinion that the similarity 

referred to in the sentence : is the immedidate 

cause of Upamiti. According to the Vartikakara and the Tikakara, 
the similarity to a cow observed in gavaya aided by the remembr- 
ance of the atidesa vakya is Upamana. Udayana, in his Tika 
Parisuddhi, maintains that the Sadrsya which is last known is the 
Upamana. We cannot say that it is caused only by the remembr- 
ance of the atideasavakya, for then Upamana cannot be distin- 
guished from smrti. 



Jayanta in his Nyayamanjari refers to the view ot the 
iSrPTlfipfiT : as characterising the atidesa vakya as Upamana. 
From what has been already said it would be easy to identify this 
view as that of Vatsyayana. This sentence of the forester teaches 
one that the particular animal described as similar to the cow is 
named gavaya. Then follows a discussion as to whether this may 
or may not be treated as a variety of Sabda merely through a 
petty difference in the nature of the result of a distinct pramana. 
Hut, where one learns something only through the words of some 
great man, with full belief in their trustworthy character, the 
Pramana is certainly Agama. But where the Apia points out to 
some other method of realising the thing, the Pramana cannot be 
merely verbal knowledge. He refers to the view o'' the Tikakara 
and the Vartikakara also, namely that the knowledge of similarity 

gained by one as a result of showing the 

similarity of the unknown to the thing already known. 

| N. M. P. 112. 

As the object is absent at the time of Upadesa, it can- 

not by itself lead to the understanding of the relation between the 
two — the word and the meaning. 

What is the purpq.se of the description of Pramana here, as it 
does not help one in the attainment of MoksaV The Vedas, Upani- 
sads, etc., lead one to a good knowledge of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the Atman and the way to realise that with all that is 
accessory to it. Anumana confirms one in the belief in the validity 
of the Vedas; Pratyaksa is useful in ascertaining the relation of 
invariable concomitance that is at the bottom of the Anumana. 
The answer to this is really very unsatisfactory. The sage, in the 
fullness of mercy to all, defines this also though it is not directly 
useful to Moksa. Or, in many instances, pupils are ordered to 
fetch something necessary for the sacrifice, not known to the stu- 
dents before. The students are given a description of something 
similar to them and are asked to be guided by that knowledge. In 
such instances, Upamana indirectly helps in the attainment of the 
highest goal. 

Then Jayanta discusses at some length the Mimamsaka view 
of Upamana and exposes its defects. They define Upamana 
thus: — When a man, who had been taught the similarity between 
a cow and gavaya, perceives a gavaya in the forest he is remind- 
ed of the cow at home. He comes to possess the knowledge that 
“my cow is similar to the gavaya’. This is met in two ways. To 
a man in similar circumstances, such a knowledge would not arise 
at all. It will take the form : — ‘This is similar to the cow’ and not, 
‘My cow i& similar to this.” 
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Secondly, even conceding this, this could be called remembr- 
ance and there is no need to recognise a separate Pramana. The 
definition of Pramana in general given by the Mimamsakas and 
their definition of Upamana are shown to be contradictory. As 
defined by them, Upamana is nowhere useful even in the Mimamasa 
system, but Upamana is necessary to produce knowledge of things 
like gavaya. Hence, Jayanta finally asks the Mimamsakas to accept 
the definition suggested in his system. 



YAMUNACARYA. 

by 

R. Ramanujachari, 
Dean, Faculty of Education , 
Annamalai University. 


Yamunacarya, the grandson of Nathamuni the reputed thinker 
who set Visistadvaita system on a fresh phase of its career 1 2 , was 
born in 916 A.D. at Viranarayanapuram, the modern Mannargudi 
in South Arcot district. A precocious child, he mastered in a short 
time all the branches of sacred and secular learning. Tradition 
records that he defeated a court poet named Akkialvan who was a 
terror to all learned men, far and near. In recognition of his victory 
he was hailed Alavandar (the man come to save) and was granted 
by the Cola king the gift of a territory. To this day a locality in 
Gangaikondapuram goes by the name of Alavandarmedu vouching 
for the substantial correctness of the episode. He ruled over this 
principality and led a life of pleasure and luxury, forgetting the 
high spiritual traditions of his grandfather. But after some years 
he was won over to the higher life thanks to the efforts of Rama- 
misra the chosen disciple of Pundarikaksa who was himself the fore- 
most among the numerous disciples of Nathamuni charged with the 
duty of instructing his grandson in the sacred lore. When the 
awakening came, Yamunacarya realised the futility of the life he 
had been leading and became a sannyasin, settled at the holy spot 
of Srirangam and devoted the rest of his life disseminating the 
truths handed to him by his master and composing books and in 
unremitting devotion to the Lord. Except for a trip to Trivandrum 
to worship at the famous shrine of Sri Padmanabha and a visit to 
Conjeevaram to see the young Ramanuja who was to be his spiritual 
successor, Yamunacarya stayed at Srirangam which was in those 
days a great centre of Vaisnava thought and faith. He is said to 
have died in 1040 A.D. at a ripe old age. 

That the period assigned to him is fairly accurate and reliable 
is shown by internal evidence. While refuting the doctrine of abso- 
lute identity based on the upanisadic text “ekamevadvitiyam 
Brahma”, Yamunacarya says in Samvitsiddhi, “The state- 
ment ‘the paramount ruler of the Cola country now reigning is with- 
out a second in this world’, is intended to deny the existence of a 
ruler equal to him. It does not deny the existence of his servants, 
sons, consort and so on.” 3 This passage reveals Yamunacarya’s 
penetrating intellect and throws light incidentally on his age. The 
paramount ruler is Rajaraja, the Great (985-1012 A.D.), the most 
powerful of the Cola monarchs who was undoubtedly the Lord Par- 
amount at the time and who rightly earned for himself the title of 


1. Nathopajnam pravrttam bahubhirupacitam Yamuneya prabhandaih. 

2. Siddhitraya Ed. with translation by R. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasachari , 

Annamalai Uzyversity Philosophical Series 4. p. 178. 
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Emperor ( samrat ) having conquered the Vengi kingdom, Orissa and 
Ceylon, and vanquished the Rastrakutas. 

It is also interesting to note that Yamunacarya refers by name 
to Suresvara (bOO A. I).), the pupil of Sankara and also the com- 
mentator of Sankara Bhasya, and says ‘Sauresam vacah ’ 3 4 and in 
another place speaks of him as Vartikakara 1 and quotes two verses 
from his Brhadaranyakopanisad Bhasya Vartika. From the refe- 
rences he makes to Suresvara, Srivatsankamisra , 5 6 and Bhaskara 
it is c lear that Yamunacarya must have flourished long after these 
thinkers. 

In his exposition of the Visistadvaita, Yamunacarya acknow- 
ledges the debt he owes to the illustrious purvacaryas such as Bod- 
luiya'na, Tanka and Bramida and to his grandfather, Nathamuni 
whose master-piece, Nyayalattva, has furnished the inspiration for 
his own writings. lie refers to Nyayatattva and to some of the 
adhikaranas (sections) therein. In Atmasiddhi, he says — Yathartha- 
khyati Samarthanena ca Sastra iti na varnyate’* (as the Yathar- 
thakhyati has been established in the Saslra, it has not been dealt 
with here). The Sastra referred to is Nyayatattva, for in the open- 
ing stanza of that work Nathamuni speaks of it as Sastra. 

Yo vetti yugapat sarvam pratyaksena sada svatah. 

tarn pranamya harim Sastrarn Nyayatattvam pracaksmahe|| 

Some of the adhikaranas of this great work such as, Pratha- 
nadhikarana 7 8 , Bhrantyadhikarana K Sukhaduhkhadhikarana 9 have 
been specifically mentioned. In one place, an adhikarana has been 
referred to but it has not been named. “And this fact has been 
proved in the adhikarana” (sa cadhikaranasiddheh) 10 11 . Yamunacarya 
nas followed the footsteps of Nathamuni so closely that Vedanta 
Desika says in N yayasiddhanjana, Bvddhiparicchcda that Atma- 
siddhi is verily a brief exposition of Nyayatattva (“Nyayatattva- 
prakara'namhi Atmasiddhih”). 

Though steeped in the tradition, he was no blind follower. A 
bold and original thinker, Yamunacarya takes his stand on reason and 
logic, lie says. 

llanta! Brahmopadesoyam Sradda dhanesu sobhate. 

Vayam asradda dhanassmo ye yuktim prarthayamahe[|”. 

(Well all this dogmatic teaching may carry conviction with 
(blind) believers; we are lacking in such faith and search for logical 
reasons to convince us.) 


3. Ibid p. 52. 

4. Ibid p. 36 (versts 150 & 160 tf the Vartika) 

6. Ibid p. 8. 

6. Ibid p. 34. 

7. Ibid p. 140. 

8. Ibid p. 127. 

0. Ibid p. 90. 

10. Ibid pp. 122-3. 

11. Ibid p. 190. 
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Yamunacarya composed eight works; and they are. — Atma- 
siddhi, Israra-siddhi, Samrit-siddhi, Agamapramanya, Gitartha 
aamgraha, Mahapinnsa-iiiniaya, S^tra-rahw and Cat ussloki. The 
first three are usually treated as sections of one work under the 
generic title. Siddhiiraya; and it is believed that Samvit-sid- 
dhi is the last section and that it is incomplete. Strictly speaking 
they are independent treatises; further Samvit-siddhi is neither the 
last of the three Siddhis in point of time nor is it the only Siddhi 
which has suffered from the ravages of time or indifference or even 
hostility. A good part of each of the three treatises is irretrievably 
lost. Though the chronological position of the works of Yamuna- 
carya is not certain, it is clear from internal evidence that Samvit- 
siddhi was written before Atma-siddhi. For in two places in the 
latter work he refers to Sam rit siddhi. In one place, he says “Sam- 
vitsiddhaveva Sadhitam” 1 '-' (already established in Samritsiddhi)-, 
and in another, he says “Anirupananca Bhrantyadhikarana siddha- 
rambhe samvitsiddau canusandhatavyam” 13 . 


The Atmasiddhi and Isavara Siddhis are written in elegant 
prose interspersed with verse in the manner of early philosophical 
works like Tauira-rartika ; and Samvit Siddhi is wholly in verse. 

The following verse from Atmasiddhi setting forth his pratijna, 
the thesis to be established, is remarkable for its clarity. 

Dehcndria manah pranadhibhyonyo nanya sadhanah. 

Nit.vovyapi pratiksetramatma bhinnah svatah sukhi"|[ 

The individual soul is different from the body, the senses, manas, 
prana, and intellect; it does not depend on anything for its knowledge; 
and it is eternal, subtle, distinct i‘n each body and is in its essential 
nature blissful.” Ramanuja quotes profusely from these splendid 
manuals in his able exposition of Visistadvaitic thought and in re- 
futation of rival views. 

Agamapramavya is devoted to vindicating the orthodoxy of the 
Pancaratra or Bhagavata or Satvata school. With a wealth of con- 
vincing arguments, Yamunacarya shows that the Pancaratra or 
Bhagavata system whose follower professes an austere life devoted 
to the worship of the Lord in five different ways known as abhiga- 
mava, vpadaaa, ijya, svadhyaya and yoga stands on a footing alto- 
gether different from the Pasupata which has been condemned in the 
Brah ma-Svtra. To the question, why then does the Sutrakara refer 
to the Pancaratra Agama at all in a section intended to refute rival 
views 7 the answer is given that the Sutrakara had to raise the ques- 
tion of the Pancaratra and establish its authoritativeness lest the 
reader should get away with the impression that with the refutation 
of Pasupata Agama this also stands condemned. As Dr. Thibaut 


12 . Ibid p. 46. 

13. Ibid p. 127. 

14. Ibid 3 . 8 . 
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says it would not be unnatural to close a polemical pada with a 
defence of that doctrine which i'n spite of objections has to be viewed 
as the true one’ 1 ’. 

Gitartha.wmgraha is a wonderful epitome of the teaching of the 
Bhagavat Gita which is one of the cardinal texts for the Vedantin. 
In the course of thirty stanzas, Yamunacarya has summed up the 
argument of the Bhagavat Gita as understood by the school which 
he represented. It is shown to be a consistent exposition of the 
doctrine that it is only through bhakti (loving devotion) brought on 
by karma and (Svadharmajnana vairagya sadhya bhaktyeka 
gocarah) that the Lord could be reached. This served as a ground 
plan, as it were, for Ramanuja’s exposition of the Bhagavat Gita. 
On this view, the first six out of the eighteen chapters of this scrip- 
ture deal with the pratiee of jnana yoga and karma yoga for the 
attainment of the yoga state so essential for the enjoyment of the 
atma; the second group of six chapters elaborate the ’nature of 
Bhaktiyoga which is to be brought about and perfected by jnana and 
karma in order that the supreme Lord be attained; and the last 
batch of six chapters are devoted to matters helpful to a proper 
understanding of the rest and end up with stanzas 65 and 66 of the 
concluding chapter which are said to constitute the essence of the 
whole treatise. On the whole, the continuity of thought in the 
whole work is exhibited in a natural manner. 

Mali a purusa n iruaya is designed to show the supremacy of 
Visnu. This book is not extant now. 

Of the two hymns that Yamunacarya composed, Stotra-ratna is 
in praise of Lord Visnu and Catussloki is in praise of Goddess Lak- 
smi. The Stotra-ratna is, as the name implies, a gem of its class. 
In seventy-five stanzas of exquisite beauty it sings the glories of 
the Lord and expresses the author’s inmost longing for the Divine. 
The four verses of Catussloki are said to attribute to Goddess Lak- 
stni the qualities attributed to the Lord in the four chapters of the 
Brahmasutras, namely that He is the efficient ana material cause 
of the entire cosmos, that His greatness is unsullied by anything, 
that He is the means by which one has to attain the highest goal of 
life and that the goal is the Lord Himself. The first sloka refers to 
the vibhutis of Goddess Lakshmi and shows how they are beyond 
praise; the second states that Her greatness is incomprehensible 
even to Her omniscient Consort even as He cannot comprehend His 
own greatness ; the third speaks of the saving power of Her grace ; 
and the last describes how Her resplendent forms are inseparable 
from, and co-existent with, those of the Lord. 


15 . S. B. E. Vol. XXXIV p. Lii. 



DHARMA AS AN ETHICAL IDEAL 

by 

R. Lakshmikantan, M.A., Research Scholar, 

Annamalai University 

(jhe terrm ‘Dharma’, like certain others in Sanskrit) such as 
Rta and niti/is very difficult to interpret for there is no parallel 
for it in any other language} Even an explanation of the term is 
rendered difficult on account of the complexity, or rather the preg- 
nancy of its meaning. Different schools of Indian thought have 
used the word to signify varying ideas. , We are not concerned with 
these meanings of the term here. (Dharma comes from ‘dhr’ 
which means ‘to support’. In the Kama Parva (69 : 53) of the 
Mahabharata, Lord Krishna himself says: 

dhoranad d harm am ity ahur dharmo dkarayate prajah 
yat syad dharana ■ Samyuktam Qs dharma ity niscayah . — 

i.e., Dharma comes from dhr which means ‘to sustain': and all 
human beings arc kept together by dharma. (That by which the 
keeping together takes place is verily dharma. Dharma there- 
fore is morality sustaining both individual and society*) (it is the 
sacred law j) and whether or not it leads to bliss in a beyond, it is 
essential for the welfare and progress here below, both of the indi- 
vidual and of society. It is dharma in this sense of the term 
viz., as the moral imperative that we propose to discuss here. 

[This conception of Dharma presupposes a moral order which 
is to be maintained and has therefore prior claims over motives of 
mere self-interestT) (Dharma therefore is to be obeyed,} first and 
last, for its own sake, (heedless of any benefits accruing to the moral 
agent,) Such a conception of duty is found only in the ethical 
schools which emphasize objective right in contrast to individual 
interest. The Hedonist and the Carvaka have no place for such a 
notion of Duty and they could dispense with it as an ascetic ideal. 

[(The Kantian theory of Duty for Duty’s sake very much resembles 
this view of Dharma, though certain major distinctions may be 
drawn between the two’.'J 

The wise Aryans of the past recognized fully well the double- 
aspect of human nature — self-love which urges one to seek one’s 
own interest, and reason which impels one to take into account the 
interest of others. Contrary to Hobbes and others they held that 
man was, by r nature and even in his un-moralized condition, a 
social being. (The raw material of the moral life is therefore not 
merely the primary feeling for the self but includes the primary 
regard for others^ The law of the process of moralization is the 
same in both cases — the dutiful attitude towards fellow — beings is 


i Kant, tor example, in conformity with his stress on the wisdom rather than 
the will of God. points out how duty is obedience to the dictates of practical Reason, 
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fundamentally the same as dutiful attitude towards ourselves. How? 
In ourselves as in others we are called upon to recognize the 
attribute of personality. This personality or atman as it is called 
is the same in me, you and the third man. We are not mere 
sparks of the divine, many and distinct, but we are all divine, one 
and the same. Even as the sun reflected in vessels of water pre- 
sents various suns, so too the same personality appears separate 
and multifold. In reality therefore, what is good for the other 
man is. good for me also, what is his happiness is also my happi- 
ness. uFhe law of the individual life is also the law of the social 
life.'J Moral development or atmic culture is therefore doing away 
with the limitations of the merely selfish and the realization of the 
atman is achieved by properly discharging the duties owed to 
other living creatures. Here I am not serving my fellows in order 
to serve myself better; for that would mean I use the others as 
instruments. As Kant has expressed in his dictum “So act as to 
treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of another, 
always as an end and never as means.” This is what the Aryans 
right from the Vedic age have borne in mind in the formulation 
of all their laws. 


Now, when we say that the welfare of the society has prior 
claims over self-interest, the critic asks: Does not this render the 
moral life an impersonal one? If the individual strives to main- 
tain a presupposed ‘social order’, what happens to the ‘person’ in 
me? By negating the ‘self’ in me how can there be realization? 
Well, such doubt is due to a confusion of the term “social”. The 
term “society” is used even by many social psychologists as if it 
has a life of its own 1 . Socitety, they say is an organism and the 
individuals are but its members. We agree. But the analogy 
should not be carried too far ; for it is “they” who live and not “it”. 
We agree that the individual apart from society is an abstraction 
but we assert that society apart from its members is a myth. That 
is why we prefer to call society an organization rather than an 
organism. A common self is to be realized in each individual and 
in infinite ways the life of each is bound up with that of all. In 
seeking the good therefore of society, I am not actually ‘negating’ 
my self but identifying my self with the selves of others. The pro- 
gress of society is only the progress of the individuals. Hence the 
life of virtue can in no way be said to be impersonal. 

It is an understanding of this great truth, the truth that the 
ethical unit is always the perspn and the progress of society is 
only the progress of its individual members, that made the early 
Aryans allot unto individuals particular stations and prescribe for 
each station its specific duties. Sreyarn Svadkarma was the moral 
imperative, whatever be the individual’s station in life. This 
morality of one s station and its duties is what came to be called 
varna-dharma or merdv dharma. Here the individuals act with 
the welfare of all m view and society has always the welfare of 
each m mind. This we consider is the highly commendable ethi- 


i The existence or otherwise of a “group-mind’ ’ 
among the social psychologists. 


is a bone of contention still 
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cal ideal. Perfecting himself, the individual contributes simultane- 
ously to the progress of society. Even the highly perfect man, the 
jivan-mukta, has his duty towards society. For action is the very 
nature of the self and no man can remain inactive for a moment: — 

Nahi Kascit Ksnamapi jathu thislatyakarma krt 

Karyathe hyavasati karma sarvah Prakrtyair-guneh. 

The self in theories like Hedonism and Carvaka is realized only 
partly, for it is only the individual nature of the self that is 
realized. In the ideal under discussion the self realized is a whole — 
both the individual and the social aspects of the self are realized 
at once. To the individual obeying this dharma bliss is guaranteed 
here and in the hereafter. This in essence is the doctrine of 
dharma that the moral philosophers of yore propounded and 
practised. 

Discussion of the various aspects of this dharmic life, the 
dharma pertaining to each station, the dharma relating to time 
and place, general and particular dharmas are made in the Vedas, 
smrtis and the epics. The Mahabharata in itself is a treatise on 
dharma. We do not propose to examine all these here but would 
briefly refer to the Bhagavad-Gita. The reasons for our choice are 
that the book deals with a problem of confusion as to one's duties 
and the effort of a wise man of the period to rid the doubter of 
his confusion proved fruitful. Tasmat gita nama Brahmavidya- 
mulam nit-i-sastra — yes, the Gita is verily the philosophy of duty 
i.e., the philosophy of ethics based on the science of the Brahman. 

The master, in the typical way wins at first the confidence of 
the student by assuring him that even the wisest of men are tor- 
mented by doubt as to what is and what is not rightful action. He 
tells him the duties of the individuals are fixed according to their 
respective stations in society. These stations are allotted, not arbi- 
trarily, but taking into account the inborn nature of men and their 
propensities. The intellectual equipment is the criterian. (It is 
interesting to note that the necessity of vocational guidance in, the 
West is felt only very recently while the ancient Aryans had al- 
ready put into practice the principle of fixing duties according 
to the intelligence, aptitudes and constitutional make-up of the 
individual). These duties, says Lord Krishna, are inescapable. 
Even if one wishes to dodge them the inborn tendencies will urge 
him to act (VIII-60). Hence, it is necessary that Arjuna should 
obey his Ksatriyadharma, unmindful of the consequences. By not 
discharging his duties, he would not merely have abandoned fame 
but also incurred sin. On the other hand, if he fights “Slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven: victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth”.' In 
either case therefore benefits accrue. In the eighteenth chapter 
Lord Krishna points out how “devoted each to his own duty, man 
attains perfection.” Prescribed duty is the sole support, and the 
highest service one can render to the Supreme is to carry it out 
whole-heartedly dedicating the fruits thereon to the Lord. Only 
this leads to*the dawn of knowledge. “From whom is the evolution 
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of all beings, by whom all this is pervaded, worshipping Him With 
his own duty, man attains perfection”. Doing one's own Dharma 
is thus carrying out the will of the Supreme. There is the further 
assurance: ‘‘He who performs duty ordained by his own nature 
incurs no sin”. Yes, here them, there is an ideal that is at once 
inspiring and possible. The man with an impulsive and energetic 
nature has his own duty ; the serene disposition has a different duty 
to perform. Thus there is no contradiction arising as i'n the 
Kantian theory. In this morality again there is the guarantee 
that the others will do their part and nothing is more encouraging 
than such an assurance. This is absent in Kant’s doctrine of Duty 
for Duty’s sake. This dharma is also free from limitations. For 
in the Hindu doctrine all creation is taken into account and duties 
are due not only to one’s kith and kin but to the animal and even 
the plant kingdoms. Thus embracing all, the individual becomes 
perfect; there is no room for conceit, for he is unattached. And 
the process of perfection of the individual results in the progress 
of society. This is the summit m bovvm aspired to by the ancient 
Aryans. 


Apart from these duties of the station, how is the individual 
to conduct himself in particular situations? How is one to decide 
which one of two conflicting acts is to be performed? Brhaspathi 
says, that in case of doubts the mere letter of the ethical treatises 
should not be followed. Logic and reasoning should be resorted to 
in such cases. The Western moral philosophers say: Obey your 
inner voice. But is this inner voice infallible? Could logic and 
reasoning determine what is the right course of conduct in a parti- 
cular situation? No; for the ordinary individual has his weak- 
nesses. his own dislikes and b'kes. That is why we are directed 
by Manu to Sistas — the wise men of the period (Ch. XII-108, 
Manu). Sankara in his commentary on Brahadaranyaka Upa- 
msad (Iy-3-2) points out that for settling subtle points on Dharma 
it is desirable that a parishad should be working. F. H. Bradley 
Rives the same answer to the problem: 


, u° am I to know what is right? the answer 

must be, By the Aes-thcsis of the ph r on cm os ; and the phronemos 
is the man who has identified his will with the moral spirit of the 
community, attd judges accordingly. ” 


. J h % Vhronemos has imbided by precept and by example the 
spirit of the society and it is not by discursive reasoning but by 
intuitive subsumption that he decides the issue. 

We have thus seen how the Hindu ideal of Dharma is theoreti- 
cally sound and practically realizable. The testimonies of Hiuen 

0the l f< ?f el ^ era b f ar ample proof t0 the fact that such 
Dhirm* fW a . ctua ’ lv bved b y the people of Bharat. It is this 
.that has kept us up in the face of frequent attacks and 

Snt °^ e ^ 8U ^ J "nation by aliens. It is incumbent on us therefore 
M t0 reveal t° others but to realize ourselves this ethicai 

with he?nTan?°for bniM*^’ When Bharat strives t0 "larch ahead 
witn ner plans for building up a powerful nation, powerful not in 
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arms but in spiritual force; when Bharat seeks to establish social, 
economic and political justice within her boundaries as well as 
peace among the Powers elsewhere, it is indispensable that the 
youth of the nation understand the ancient ethical values to which 
our society has been indifferent for sometime but the spirit of which 
nevertheless is still alive. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near to God is man. 

When Duty whispers low Thou nnu;t. 

The \ outh replies 1 cun. (Emerson.) 



CONCEPT OF RADHA KRISHNA IN THE PANCASAKHA 

LITERATURE 

by 

Debi Prasanna Patnaik, Santiniketan 

The five fellow religionists, Jagannath Das, Balaram Das, 
Acyutananda Das, Ananta, Das and Yasovanta Das of the 16th 
century were contemporaries of Sri Caitanya and vanguards of the 
mighty religious movement in Orissa. 

This period has not been properly dealt with and the scanty 
light shed on the materials has confused scholars trying to eva- 
luate their works from the surface. Sj. N .N. Vasu has termed 
them as ‘Crypto-Buddhists’, (1) while Sj. A. B. Mohanty holds them 
to be ‘the followers of Sricaitanya in his Lila Anga’ (2) Sj. S. B. 
Dasagupta demonstrates all the more contusion when he places them 
among the ‘Tantrik Kaya Sadhakas’ (3) Sri Chittaranjan Das, in 
his efforts to make an analysis of these sages, has tried to avoid 
these epithets and terms them as ‘mystics’. His contention is 
based mainly upon the fact that when religion ossified into a system 
of formulas and observances, these saints tried to protest and res- 
tore the heart-religio’n (4). 

Whatever be the true identity of these people, they have been, 
accepted as Vaisnavas not only by the popular estimation but also 
by scholars. Thus N. N. Vasu admits that they were Buddhist 
Vaisnavas (5) and Sj. B. B. Majumdar also terms them as Vaisnavas 
(6) All these scholars have drawn their conclusion from stray re- 
ferences and we do not get a proper picture of the cult of Panca- 
sakha. 1 am trying to present the aspect of Radha Krsna concep- 
tion based on the original texts of Pancasakha so far available. — 

Vaisnavism is not a new thing for Orissa. A line in the Ilati- 
gumpha inscription, wherein there is what might be called as in- 
direct allusion to Krsna (7) and the sculpture of Ananta Gumpha 
(8) bears testimony to the presence of Vaisnavism in Orissa in 
some form. Sj. P. Mukerjee concludes that Vaisnavism existed in 
some form in Orissa ‘in the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era.’ (9). 

i N. N. Vasu— Archaeological survey of Mayurbhanj. Vol. I, P— CXXXVIII; 
Modern Buddhism & its followers in Orissa P— 39. 

a Preface to Braluna Sankuli & Anatcara Samhita (Prachi Edn.) P— 2. 

5 S. B. Dasagupta--Obsrure Religious cults P — 262. 

P— 197-204. 

4 Chittaranjan Das — Acyutananda O Pancasakha Dhartna (Viswabharati) 

r> N. N. Vasu — Modern Buddhism etc. P — 39; P — 123-125. 

6 B. B. Majumdar — Caitanya Charitcr tTpadana (Bengali) P — 527-528. 

7 Jayitswal’s Trans. — J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. III. Pt. IV. 

8 Cambridge History of India Vol. I, P — 640. 

9 P. Mukerjee— -Medieval Vaisnavism of Orissa, P—6. 
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Consort worship was known long before in Orissa although the 
concept of Radha is a later import. Radha is actually non-existent 
in Orissan iconography. But the figures of Siva and Parvati can be 
dated back to the 8th to the 10th century A.D. Besides, Laxmi- 
Nrsimha, Laxmi-Narayana and Raina-Sita are also to be seen and 
such figures of the 11th and 12th century are found in large num- 
bers in the recent survey of the Praci Valley of Orissa. (The life 
size Laxmi-Narayana figure of Caurasi and Laxmi-Nrsimha figure 
of Bivabara Patna in the Praci Valley deserve special mention). Ra- 
dhaism triumphed in Orissa only after 1624. At that time Ahmed- 
beg was the bubadar of Orissa. He being unable to decide, to take 
sides in the revolt of Khurum against Jahangir, (10) convened an 
assembly of the army chiefs and of some Garjat chieftains, which 
took place at Banpur. The legend goes that Rasikananda, who was 
present there and was preaching the amorous cult ol Radha and 
Krsna, through his deeds impressed the Chiefs of having some 
sort of miraculous power. (11) It is from then that Radha came 
directly into Orissa. 

Radha, however, war, not unknown in Orissa prior to this date. 
Radhaism tried to penetrate into Orissa long before and even in 
Pre-caitanya period it was felt in the religious sphere of Orissa (12). 
Although Jayadeva was well-versed with the sports of Radha Krsna 
it had "not much effect in Orissa. Radha Krsna with the cult of 
love expressed themselves fully in the Gaudiya Vaisnavism, of 
which the erotico-mystic love forms the staple. This love has its 
supreme manifestation in the ecstatic sports of Krsna, the Saktimat 
and Radha, the highest attribute of His infinite bliss. In Vraja. 
Krsna is supposed to have shunned his divine omnipotence and pre- 
sented himself i'n the most graceful human form. Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism lays considerable stress on the extra-marital rela- 
tionship and glorifies the willing self-immolation of the Gopis arm 
of Radha for the pleasure of Krsna. Hence, according to them, 
the man who relinquishes the pride of masculinity and loves the 
personal God Krsna with the ardour and intensity of lady (i.e. 
Radha) is considered to be His best devotee. By trying to find 
a human analogy for the love of God, the authors of Bengal Vais- 
navism were trending dangerous ground. Once the symbol of Radha 
Krsna disappeared leaving behind the mysterious love which they 
symbolised, it had great bearing on the social life and perversion 
was the inevitable consequence to it. 

The monistic or the vogic Vaisnavism, which found its chief 
exponents in the Pancasakha of Orissa is distinctly different from 
the dualistic or the theistic Vaisnavism of Caitanya and his followers. 
This movement steered clear of dry intellectualism and the fettish of 
ceremonial formalism on the one hand and erotic free sense-enjoy- 
ment on the other. 

io Sir J. N. Sircar-Studies in Aurangz^b's Reign P. 221. 

n Rasikamangala— By Gopijana Vallabha Das; Ed. by Gopalagovindananda 
Goswami, Uttara Bibhaga, 14th Lahari, 

12 B. B. Majumdar-— Caitanya Cariter Upadan, P—521; Krushna Das Kavirai— 
Caitanya Caritamrta II, 8. 
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The names of Radha Krsna appear in quite a number of places 
in the writings of Pancasakha. Often they have tendered obeiesance 
to them. In fact Acyutananda writes that they were born because 
of the wish of Krsna and took their identities as Pancasakha (13). 
Jagannath Das in his famous Bhagavata has not given importance 
to the cult of Radha and the principal Gopi with whom Krsna lied 
is named ‘Brandavati, (14). Still there are places which are liable 
to be interpreted in the customary way of the sportive Krsna idea. 
That is why Balaram Das wrote Brahmanda Bhugola to give Yogic 
interpretation to those ideas expressed in Oriya Bhagavata. It is 
i*n the form of a dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna. To the querry 
of Arjuna, Krsna replies, ‘At the time when there was no world, 
no sun and moon, no day and night, no wind, no stars in the sky, 
no God, demon or human being, no water, land or air, neither 
Varuna, Kuvera, Vaiswanara nor Brahma, Visnu and Siva, when no 
influence of the Vedas was felt, only He was in the form of 
Sunya(15). Again writes Acyutananda, ‘The undifferentiated abso- 
lute is shapeless and in that shapeless condition performs sport with 
Radha in the Nitya Vaikuntha in the midst of the eight lady atten- 
dants’. To identify the place of sport he writes ‘The place of 
eternal sport is above Thula Sunya, where Radha and the son of 
Yasoda are engaged in Rasa’( 16). An apparently contradictory idea 
is presented in the lines ‘Radha Krsna are brother and sister. They 
are Jiva and Parama’(17). This has been explained at the time of 
dealing with the cosmogony by different writers among the Pan- 
casakha. To the querries of Radha. Krsna replies, “At that time 
my existence was as void as sky. Light (Jyoti) lies above void 
(Sunya) and above that is the great- void (Maha sunya). Above 
that is consciousness (Cetana), which is my residence. In Anaksara 
(unmanifested region) I was shapeless like the light illumined in 
the void. I was alone in that region. There I willed creation. 
From my body emanated Prakrti. The five elements Urma, 
Dhurma, Jyoti, Jwala, and Bindu, overflowing fell into the water 
and Yogamaya was born. She is the primordial energy (Adi- 
sakti), Ardhamatra who resides in the void. She was born of the 
primordial deep. The water could not hold her and she was tossed 
in waves. The place was lonely and she considered, when in a 
moment of violent passion she uprooted a hair from under the 
navel and gave forth a cry, wild and terrible and planted it in the 
shape of Om. It penetrated the seven worlds and was like the 
spine in the water. Giving it the name Om, the Devi sat upon it. 
Still it could not remain stationary and became unbalanced. The 
Devi conferred a boon upon it to be as strong as a thunder bolt. 
It then asked her to be the Sakti, and make it the organ of genera- 
tion, which would penetrate her body and from whom would flow 
everything all Mantra, Yantra and Tantra. It then asked to be 
famous in the Vedas as the primary recital and to be known as 


lj Acyutananda Das — Gopalanka Ugala — Last book. 

>4 Jagannath Das— Bhagavata to. 30; P — 170. 

15 Balaram Das — Brahmanda Bhugola; P— 1 & 2. For similar ideas Ref. Prema- 

16 Acyutananda Das — Chayalisa Patala— 15th and 27th Patalas. 

J7 Ganesa Vibhuti— P— 60. ^ 
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Virata, Ananta, Balabhadra and Sesa. It was conferred the wished 
boon and became the hard and the mighty one known as Vajra- 
kila. He penetrated the yoni of the Devi and remained like the 
phallus(18). After giving details of the birth of the mother, Krsna 
gives an account of the secret of his birth. ‘The Devi, who was 
on the Om thought in herself of the place fi'om which she was born. 
Finding the ten regions full of void, she meditated upon the region 
of void and saw a spot (Mandala) in the light (Jyoti). There was 
fire above the light and coldness (Hima) still above it. The Bindu 
rested over that and she could see the Sunya Brahma. Then she 
with folded hands thought of my concrete manifestation (Rupa) 
and started meditation. My seat was lengthened in the Sunya. 
Maharasa fell from the void into her folded palms. The four ele- 
ments Urma, Dhurma, Jyoti and Jwala mixed up with this Rasa 
fell from the void and She swallowed it in both hands. This entered 
the belley in two parts and took shape in her womb. The part in 
the left hand was woman and that in the right became man. In 
the shape of a boy and a girl they were first manifested. The 
Yogamaya did not know that the two remained in the womb. With 
the passing of time She felt heavy. She thought herself as to the 
contents of the womb and one day pressed it. She felt something 
hard and pressed with as much force. The boy and the gentle body 
of the girl fell down and became one single body. Taking the shape 
of one body, the life parted from it. Yogamaya has no organ of 
generation. It gives birth from the pore of the skin(19). Later 
with the administering of the vivifying elixir of ten letters (Gopala 
Mantra) the child was restored to life. 

In the above description ‘Prakrti’ is not a separate entity as 
in Samkhya. It is the manifested energy (Prakrtasakti) of God. 
But God has no direct relationship with this manifested energy 
and hence He is said to have transcended Prakrti (Prakrtira 
Para)(20). According to Acyutananda Krsna or the Purusa is 
installed above Radha, Prakrti or the primordial kinetic energy. 
The place where the Ida, Pingala and Susumna are united is where 
Krsna conceals himself and pours nectar on the nipples of Radha. 
Sahasrara lotus is the Brndavana upside down and is the place of 
Nityarasa, the place of cosmic consciousness. The Nitya-Radha 
is engaged in eternal sports with the Nitya-Krsna in this region 
of impenetrable dazzling light where they remain unmanifested and 
hence beyond image representation. After the realisation of Pra- 
krti (eternal Radha) one has to climb up to higher plane of cons- 
ciousness to realise Krsna, the self-existing Supreme Being, who 
is none but Sunya Brahma, and who rests devoid of sex(21). This 
concept is further elaborated when Acyutananda writes, ‘only one 
among the million knows Him and surrenders before Him after 
sublimation of all his desires. In your spiritual practice you have 
to die unto the Supreme. Then only the Rasa will be genuine, only 

1 8 Yasovanta Das — Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita; P — 5-7. 

19 Ibid — P — 8-9; For similar ideas Ganesa Vibhuti, 59-60. 

so Visnu Purana— 1.1a. 54; Bhagavata Purana (Bangabasi) 3.26. 3-4; 10.88.5. 

ti Acyutananda Das— Nitya Rasa. 
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when it goes along with the Sunya Rasa’(22). The story narrat- 
ing the journey of Gopa-Krsna with his eight queens to see the 
sports of the eternal Radha-Krsna, though with much reluctance, 
is narrated in the Sunya Samhita. On their approach to that re- 
gion of dazzling light, the mundane Krsna along with the eight 
queens fell unconscious (2M). The sports of Radha Krsna is nar- 
rated as follows: — “In the left bosom of Yogamaya the right foot 
of Krsna is placed. The left foot of Radha is on the right bosom 
of the mother. Moreover the two feet are twined. Krsna puts 
both the feet on the waist of Radha. The left foot of Radha is 
on the waist of Krsna. The arms embrace each other and the 
limbs from the forehead to the waist are joined closely. The blue 
and the golden lustre of the bodies look beautiful(24)”. In other 
words “Krsna joins his lips on that of Radha and Radha rests in 
the feet of Krsna in the shape of Rija. That is how both Radha 
Krsna enjoy the nectar from each other’s lips, but the devotee 
drinks the nectar which flows from the feet”(25). Here the con- 
cept is something entirely different from the usual narration of 
Rasa and is a synthesis of the metaphysics of Tantra, Yoga and 
the common dualistic conception of sportive Radha Krsna. 


If this be Rasa, then how to reconcile the idea of Krsna being 
a voluptuary and Radha the wife of another man? In reply to this 
querry of Radha Krsna gives a whole story. “In the Satya era 
Radha Krsna were in the eternal sports. Out of fatigue Radha 
perspired and the sweat from her body fell in the milk-sea. Of 
jt took birth a lady, Nilakanya by name. She took the name 
Kamala’ and became the daughter of Varuna, who recognised her 
to be the wife of Visnu. The girl used to worship Ralunka (Siva) 
m the banks of the Ganges with a view to get Visnu as her husband. 
There a Brahmajati, enamoured by the beauty of the girl, asked 
her to choose him as the suitor. The girl in anger cursed him to 
That hermit underwent religious austerities and 
meditated upon Visnu. When I was pleased and asked him the 
reason of meditation, he asked for the Nilaka’nva. 1 granted him 
the boon as he was my devotee and told him that in Dwapara that 
lady, who would be named Radhika, would be born as ‘Vrsabhanu 
Jema . You will be Candrasena and marry her. Rut you cannot 
enjoy her as you will be impotent. I will take birth to kill the King 
Kamsa and enjoy that girl. She is my wife, hear 0 Rsi’ 26 . Krsna 
says, You Radha, who is Jiva (individual soul) is my body and 
I am your Parama. This is the relation with all the Jivas and 
thus I narrate Premabhakti’ 27 . There has been some sort of diffe- 

t - he Laya An ? a and the Lila Anga of Radha 
c . hat which is corporeal in Lila Anga is shapeless in Laya 


aa Aryutananda Da«— Guru Bhakti Gila (Trans. C.hittaranjan Das). 
-T Acyutananda Das— Sunya Samhita— C.h. IX, P— 60-3. 

34 Yasovanta Das — Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita, P 10-11. 


2 5 Acyutananda Das— Sunya Samhita, P — 21. 

aC Yasovanta Das— Premabhakti Brahma Gita, P—13; Ganesa Bibhuti P—61-62. 
Pradipa Giu! anta Das-Premabhakti Brahma Gita, P-13; Acyutananda Das-Jnana 
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Anga. But fundamentally all shape is idea and shape is only the 
means to realise the shapeless. Acyutananda directs to realise 
Krsna in the Laya Anga 3 *. 

‘Radha Krsna, who are in the region of light (Jyoti)’ 3 ’, are 
identified to Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra, and Sudarsana 
who are the Mahamantra (Harerama Krsna Mantra) and also the 
Darubrahraa. They sit on the throne in these four forms and 
have both Aisvarya and Madhurya. At the foot of the Kalpavata, 
on the blue mountain in beautiful shape sit with the conch and the 
disc in hand, whom Sri Caitanya recognised as the Lord of the 
Universe 30 . 

The Supreme being, which is Jagannatha of Puri in the mun- 
dane plane and is the light (Jyoti) or the Sunya Brahma in the 
Supra-mundane philosophic plane is to be realised in the body. 
Thus a whole theory of Pinda-Brahmanda has developed by the 
Pancasakha 31 which though not irrelevant for this topic is incon- 
sistent. Sunya (void) though never corporeal, assumes attribute^ 
for the aspirant and hence although the gross methods of Japa, 
Mantra and other rituals have to be shunned, yet steps have to be 
taken for the soul-realisation. Thus, as Brindavana and the place 
of Rasa have been identified in the body (see above), so also the 
other nomenclatures have been equally explained. To a question of 
Arjuna, ‘How is it that when Krsna returned to his own Dhaman, 
his wives being widows came for ablution’?. Krsna replies that 
‘when the body becames devoid of life, the ladies merge in it.’ This 
is the ablution of the ladies, who are merged in the Jyoti Brahima 33 . 
The real significance here is that there existed neither Krsna nor 
Gopis, nor did they ever take bath in Yamuna, but the Panca Prana 
(Five lives), Panca Indriya (Five sense organs) attend to the Jiva 
Krsna and when the Jiva leaves the body they merge into the Jyoti 
Brahma (light). In the Brahmanda Bhugola, attempts have been 
made to explain the portions of Bhagavata where there is the 
slightest chance of being interpreted in favour of indulgence, in 
the peculiar yogic way of the Pancasakha. Considerable stress is 
laid on celibacy and the realisation of the Universal soul through 
the Individual soul. The glorification of the body for the Panca- 
sakha is not an end in itself but a means for the positive realisation 
of the Supreme. Radha Krsna are nothing but void personified 
and the dualistic conception of love is the manifestation of the 
eternal relationship between the individual soul (Radha) with the 
Universal soul (Krsna). 


28. Acyutananda Das— Agata Bhavisya Malika— Prathama Vani. 

29. Acyutananda Das— Sunya Samhita. P—22. 

#0. Abid— P— 21; P—14; T — 33. 

81. For Pinda Brahmanda theory Ref, Vedantasara Gupta Gita Ch. I; Chat isa 
Qupta Gita Ch. 24; Birasta Gita. For Satcakra Nirupana— Gupta Gita Ch. Ill; 
Axnarakoaa Gita Ch. IV A Chatisa Gupta Gita Ch. II. 

32. Balaram Da#— Barhuianda Bhugola Ch. 8®, P—66, 



THE CONCEPT OF POWER IN THE LIGHT OF INDIAN 

THOUGHT 

by 

M. Yamunachauya, M.A., 

There is a story in the Brahadaranyaka Upanishad which 
strikes the keynote of the Philosophy of Power in India. The 
Lord of creation had three kinds of progeny. They were gods, 
men and demons. They went to their progenitor and sought from 
him instruction relating to the principle of life by which they could 
be guided. The Lord merely pronounced the word ‘da, da, da’ 
thrice as his teaching, respectively to each of the three groups. To 
the gods it implied ‘dama or self-restraint. Tin gods were in- 
clined to give themselves over entirely to the pleasures of paradise 
and thus lose all zest for iife which necessitated an element of res- 
traint. To the men ‘da’ meant *gi\e’, danam. The implication was 
that men were apt to grow avaricious and the only way by which 
they could fulfil the best that was found in them was by giving 
and not by possessing. To share what one has with others was 
the only way by which man could fulfil himself. Sankara com- 
ments on this passage thus: ‘you are naturally avaricious. So 
try to share whatever you can with others’. ( Svabhuvalo iuhdha 
ytiyam ato yathasaktya mmvibhajala). Then the Lord turned to the 
demons. They prayed for instruction. The Lord said to them ‘be 
compassionate.’ The demons were characterized by cruelty and 
the only way by which this menace to the world may be avoided 
is to instil in them compassion, Uaya. Sankara parapharases the 
passage thus ‘Krura yuyam hinisadiparah, ato dayadhvam prani- 
sudayam kuruteti’. ‘You are cruel and inclined towards violence; 
so grow compassionate and be compassionate to all living things. 

The corroding vice of the gods is self-indulgence, that of men 
is avarice and that of the demons is violence. These could be com- 
bated only by cultivating the opposite corresponding virtues of 
dama, dam, daya respectively, (tad etat trayam sikset, damam, 
danam, da-yam iti). 

Sankara suggests that the godly, human and demoniac quali- 
ties indicated abovo do not refer to independently existing groups 
of entities but refers to the world of men where you have among 
them those who possess the good qualities of the gods (uttamair 
gumiaih sampannah) but vitiated by self-indulgence, those who are 
human but whose humanity is warped by a varice (lobha prad- 
hanah manusyah) and those who are intoxicated with power and 
pride, consequently grow cruel and cailous (himsa parah Krurah 
asurah). They possess plenty of drive and energy demoniac in 
proportion but which or likely to a menace and a curse if^they are 
not mitigated by pity or compassion. 
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The Demoniac individual is invested with tremendous energy 
or power (‘Sakti’). Power of energy is needed for accomplishing 
any great thing in life. So there is nothing that is inherently un- 
desirable in power or energy. Man is a human dynamo charged 
with the life-force. The Life-force is in its very nature insurgenb 
and resurgent. It should not be repressed or extinguished. The 
fires of life must continue to burn. But the problem is that of 
directing this force or energy. Unless this force or energy is 
directed towards the good, unless Siva and Sakti are joined in wed- 
lock, energy destroys and does not create. The creativeness and 
the auspiciousness and the good direction of energy is rendered 
possible only by the principle of compassion or daya entering into 
the Danava or the Demoniacal being. Such a Sakti or power 
generated by Dama or restraint and daya or compassion is a boon 
to the world. It is in this sense that the Mundaka Upanishad 
(3.2.4.) says that the self cannot be attained by the weak. ( Naya - 
matvia bala hinena labhyo). Strength or energy is then at the root 
of all great achievements. 

From the point of view of Indian thought power is inherently 
divine and not necessarily an evil. To Sankara Sakti is the power 
to live in all living beings. (‘ Ya devi sarva bhuteshu sakti rupena 
samsthita). Powerlessness, cowardice or timidity or feebleness are 
as much a lie in the soul as lust, wrath or greed. No wonder then 
that India developed a philosophy of power par excellence known 
as the Sakta system, the key concept of which was Sakti or power. 
It aims finally at attaining Siva Sakti or the power of the good or 
the holy. Sakti is the materialization of the vital power of Siva. 
The power of the spoken word ‘mantra sakti’ is a familiar idea to 
the Indian mind. ‘Atma sakti* or soul-power is a long accepted 
term and concept. Man is exhorted to defy fate and accomplish 
things by his own power. ( Daivam nihatya kuru paurusam atma 
saktya). Paurusha or valour and the valiant are common concepts 
of India’s power philosophy. The impulse to power which is in- 
herent in all beings has a tendency to impose itself on the recal- 
citrant and the intractable elements of life and this has led to the 
coercive aspect associated with power. Sakti in Indian thought is 
such a comprehensive concept that it includes within it very much 
more than physical strength. It includes any ability, capacity or 
energy. It includes regal power, poetic power, or genius, the 
power or signification of a word, the power inherent in cause to 
produce its necessary effect. Sakti is the active power of a deity 
and mythologically is regarded as his goddess — consort. Brahma 
thus has his sakti in Saraswati, Vishnu in Sri or Lakshmi and 
Siva in Parvati. The concept of Sakti or Maya has played an 
important role in the development of philosophical thought. Rama- 
nuja defines Maya as ‘vicitra karya kari saktih’ — the power to 
accomplish marvellous things. In Sankara it i's the nescience, ‘the 
enticement and reduction of the living world.’ 

Vital energy of body and soul has been looked upon as condi- 
tions precedent to spiritual realisation. Krshna in the Gita ex- 
horted Arjuna to abandon faint-heartedness and take up arms to 
fight. » 
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‘I am the strength in the strong’ (balam balavatam eamho) 
says Krishna in the Gita. This power or strength is the power or 
strength in the service of the good to be carefully distinguished 
from the power that is used to harass (Saktih paresamapi pida- 
darpannaya) and that is associated with egotism, pride and aggres- 
sion (ahamkaram valams). Those who are intoxicated with lust and 
power are condemned (Kamaraga balanvitah). It is the Rajasic 
individual gone astray that says to himself. ‘I have power, who 
dares defy me’. Havana said that he shall not bend his head what- 
ever shall happen (na nameyam katharcana). This is the pride 
mingled with haughtiness about which one can say ‘pride goeth be- 
fore the fall’. There is however strength or power that bends all its 
energies to preserve peace or righteousness, a strength associated 
with righteousness. This is the power of Rama, the power of 
Krishna. This is the Kshatra element in close association with 
the Brahma element. This is might in the service of right. This 
is said to be the purpose of all the Avataras. To preserve the right 
and to uproot evil energetically enough, is the purpose of Avatara 
according to the Gita (Paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya cadus- 
krtam). 

Without strength or power the world cannot be sustained, 
says the ChhandogyaUpanishad (7.8) (balena lokasthisthathi balam 
upasveti). It speaks of the strength that comes out of the soul 
(atamato balam), out of truth (tasmadahurbalam satyat). The 
Mahanarayanopanishad says that from vitality comes strength and 
from strength comes austerity. (Pranairbalam balena tapah). 
Terms like ‘tejas’ and ‘ojas’ frequently used in the Upanishads all 
refer to the vitality and splendour, energy and enlightenment that 
comes out of a conservation of mental and bodily energy and cana- 
lising it in a properly directed channel towards a perfectly well- 
conceived goal. ‘Ojas’ is the vitality diffused throughout the body, 
bodily strength and vigour and ‘tejas’ is the illumination that shines 
through one’s eyes and face proceeding from an inner strength. 
‘Vahm’ is synonymous with ‘tejas’. It is is fire of life which fills 
one with warmth and vitality. This illumination is atma chaitanya 
rupa-- is of the outward form of an inner vitality. A form of 
blessing in the Upanishads addressed to young aspirants is that 
they must be filled with ‘ojas’ and ‘tejas’ and ‘bala’ (ojosi sahosi 
balamasi; balamastu tejah). The Upanishadic seers were no less 
anxious to foster strength and health than righteousness. 

Such is the philosophy of power in Indian thought. This 
philosophic power came to life in Mahatma Gandhi who developed 
the philosophy and technique of Satyagraha, a unique method of 
active resistance against evil by means of the weapon of Satya and 
Ahihisa. It is significant that Gandhi spoke so much of soul force. 
In the words of Zimmer “The sage is not to be a library of philo- 
sophy walking about on two legs, an encyclopaedia with a human 
voice. Thought itself is to converted in him into life, into flesh, 
into being, into a skill in act. And then the higher his realization, 
the greater will be his power. The magic of Mahatma Gandhi is 
to be understood, for example, in this way. The force or his moral 
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presence on the Hindu masses derives from the fact that in him 
is expressed an identity by ascetic wisdom (as a style of existence) 
with politics (as an effective attitude toward wordly issues, whether 
of daily life or of national policy). His spiritual stature is ex- 
pressed and honoured in the title bestowed upon him: Mahatma: 
‘whose essence of being is great’, he in whom the supra-personal 
supra-individual, divine essence, which pervades the whole uni- 
verse and dwells within the microcosm of the human heart as the 
animating grace of god (atman), has grown to such magnitude as 
to have become utterly predominant (mahat)”. 



PHILOSOPHY OF RASA-ENJOYMENT 
IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 

by 

Prof. Ramendra Kumar Sen, M.A., LL.B., 

City College, Calcutta. 

I 

Rasa enjoyment must always begin with certain sense-impres- 
sions. In Ch. 7 (G.O.S. V. 1, p. 347), Bharata writes, fqqiq 

*5«TIc[ 1 3^-fqqidt m fqfffW: | qRPT 

?fd | W fqqrfqd I In Ch. 7. st. 2a, we find 

qtsqf | Bharata uses the word 

whose full significance has not been properly understood. In Ch. 24 
SI. 75-85 (Banaras Ed.), Bharata discusses in detail the 
impression arisingout of all five senses. 

qT%ftq^7 gd: || 76 


qqiqrf#?qT<JTt q Icfsgqmr: i 

q q n 8i 

^gqfc i 

q qf% mm: frfqfgqd qqt^q; II 82 

These objects of sense-impressions are the Vibhava. They are 
being taken in (^IHId,, and as such, are sqgR I The word 
Vibhava includes within it the whole world of sense-impres- 
sions, and not merely, what is only heard ( 2Tf5q) or seen ( 5 * 0 . 

Properly speaking, the word Vibhava is coextensive withSTRjq | 
Bharata is content to analyse the taking- in by only two senses, 
the ear and the eye. But he is all along conscious that sabda and 
rupa are nothing but ahara. His famous definition of Rasa runs 
as follows: 

TOT ft qR15q5R^fcW5T g^iqi gqqfl: 

rtftterfqq^fR, <rar qRrorafftqqsqarc; SfTfqqiqrareiT- 
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(G.O.S. V. 1. p. 289-90). The definition has been looked at as no 
more than an analogy. But Bharata’s awareness that everything 
taken in by the senses, is ahara, makes it difficult for us to by-pass 
the definition, just quoted, as only an analogy. 

Bharata on the other hand, was following here a fundamental 
tenet of Samkhya philosophy, as developed in Ayurveda. Caraka 
(Sutra-sthana 28.3) writes: *3: 1 This aTffR with 

Caraka is not confined to what is taken in by the mouth. Caraka 
says contributes to health, just as is 

the source of all diseases. What are these * Caraka 

writes* Sutra 28.5) flfef l&sft ^TCKTqqtm^qi 

aprdqq^q : qf^rm^iq^ : ^^q^q^n^rarm^i : i 

This which is the cause of disease, is not con- 

fined only to what is taken in by the mouth, but applies to all five 
senses. This is 3JT£R proper. It is this 3Wi?R which Caraka 

has in mind, when he writes: 'f*T: I 

This concept of 3Tfi[R also runs throughout the specula- 
tions of Samkhya philosophy. In Yoga-Sutra, II. 32, the Vyasa- 
Bhas.va writes : ^ 5tH ^j»q^aTTf? ^ ( 

| The literature on the Yoga-system 

has always taken particular notice of what food the Yogins should 
take, and what others should be avoided. Food which does not cause 

aiiy disease, is qsqfiTR ;that which pleases body and mind, is known 
as ftfdTi-rR ; that food which increases mental faculties and 
nourishes the senses, i.- | The Ghranda-Samhita and Siva 

Samhita discuss the importance of the selection of proper food for 
Yogic practice. 

We have already said that Bharata looks at all sense-impres- 
sion as SUCK I This is in conformity with Caraka’s analysis 
of STTeTR I This Yukti-dipika, the little known Comment- 
ary on Jswar-Krisna’s Samkhya-karika, discusses among other 
Siddhis, the drsti-siddhi and the vag-siddhi. Fertilisation among 
the tortoise is made possible, says the author, by sight alone, even 
though there might have been no physical contact between the male 

and the female. qff (cf») ^-fqqiT ; ftq ^yqrfq 

■qgqr i q^ircfq #qqT i atfonwir 

u Yukti-fiipika (Metropolitan Publishing House), p. 144-45. 

27 
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Bharata’s ahara is similarly through the eye and the ear. If it is 
possible to conceive physically, through the eye, it is much easier 
to be affected emotionally by food, gathered through the eye and 
the ear. This is Bharata s ahara ; it is the root of his Rasa- 
speculations. 

This analysis from the standpoint of ahara, goes to the basis of 
Rasa-speculations. Everything in the world of senses is a composite 
whole; it has something to satisfy each of our senses. It is only 
a question of degrees; the comparative predominance of one of the 
constituents which makes us say that a thing is visible or audible. 
In other words, in things visible there are elements which feed the 
other senses. Or again, the same thing may now become visible, at 
another moment audible, at a third, may become the subject matter 
of taste or touch. It all depends on tluough what particular sense 
we are taking in the sense-impression. 

The citta is nourished by ahara, which first satisfies the senses. 
The pattern is the same in the' ease* of every sense. The madhura 
and amla Rasas of Ayurveda first nourish the body, and through it, 
there is the nourishment of citta. So Sringara and Hasa, and 
other Rasas in Indian Alamkara, nourish the citta, though at the 
same time, there is a little nourishment of the body. In actual life, 
it is usually found that those who prefer Sringara and Hasa, also 
prefer madhura and amla. It shows that Sringara and madhura, 
or Hasa and amla are essentially the same. We call them by 
different names, only because of their being taken in by different 
senses. 


These three gunas contend with each other for supremacy; and 
the varying degrees in which they are mixed, determine the great 
diversification of the world.Tho difference between Sringara and 
Hasa, and indeed among all the Rasas, is to be explained if we 
remember that these Rasas also are differently constituted. No one 
guna can exist alone to the exclusion of the two others. Them is 
always a change. This explains why a man is not perpetually happy; 
or again, why his sorrow must also be short-lived. The Yoga- 
sutra writes: (4.15). In every activity, there is 

not merely the expression of the principal constituent 
S5R°l) ; there is at the same time, the expression to a lesser 
degree of the subsidiary constituents The 

predominance of the principal constituent over the subsidiaries 
makes it possible for us to sav that a particular activity is Sattvic, 
Rajasic or Tamasic. This explains why no one single thing can satis- 
fy all, some of whom are Sattvic, some Rajasic, and others Tamasic 
in nature. Vacaspati Misra in Tattva-Kaumudi writes that a 
beautiful young bride evokes different reactions in three types of 
men .The Sattva in her finds response in the purified Sattvic ele- 
ment of her husband. Her husband is delighted with her, because 
of the evocation of the Sattvic element. The same bride on the 
other hand, evokes Rajasic elements in other mistresses of her 
husband. Her Rajasic element helps stimulate the Rajasic elements 
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in the mistresses, resulting in their sorrow and grief. The Tamasic 
element in her similarly finds response in the evocation of Tamasic 
elements in a Sensualist. Whatever the thing might be, it is always 
coloured by these three qualities. 

Bhavas and Rasas are not exempted from the play of these 
three gunas. Rasa is always accompanied with the emergence of 
Sattva. In Abhinava-Bharati (G.O.S.) V.l. p.279, Abhinavagupta 

writes: ta*- 

Mammata in Kavyaprakasa Ullasa. 4, also speaks of this 

The question rises how this Rr^T^f) is made possible in all 
art-experience. Everyone has accepted that there must be some 
sort of in art-experience. But none has attempted to 

analyse how this emergence is made possible. 

In p.278 of Abhinava-Bharati, v. 1, Abhinavagupta writes: 

| Sthayi-bhavas reach the Rasa-stage, 

only when there is the emergence of Sattva. Sthayi- 
bhavas like everything else, are constituted of the three qualities, 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The Sthayi-bhava of Sringara is Rati, 
and of Hasya is Hasa. So the Sthayi-bhava of Raudra, is krodha, 
and of Karuna is Soka. Bharata himself says (G.O.S. 6.44). 

^ f rl | 

WR?: II 

In other words, Bharata categorically says that Sringara always 
goes with Hasa, just as Raudra goes with Karuna. They are essen- 
tially compatible, due to their being supplementary to each other. 

This is in agreement with the traditional teaching of Indian 
Ayurveda and Indian philosophy. All systems of Indian philosophy 
are agreed that there is always an increase, when likes are brought 
together, Rsftl RRTR4 ff^SROTg | ( Caraka-Samhita. 

Sutra-Sthanam 1.18). If we want to bring down a high-pitched emo- 
tion, we must look after its opposite. If it is a case of fear, we 
must moderate it with its opposite, pity. Pity and fear are essen- 
tially compatible in the sense that the two together reach a perfect 
balance between themselves. So it is with Love and Laughter. 

Madhusudan Saraswati in Bakti-rasayana (II. 77-78) discusses 
the four kinds of Bhakti, (and) fafam I 

This bhakti is “bhagavad-rati” — and it is coloured by all three 
gunas. Rati, the Sthayibhava of Sringara, of which Bharata speaks, 
is much mofe restricted. Here there is the predominance for the 
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time being, of the Tamasic element. Bharata’s enumeration of the 
anubhavas of Sringara will abundantly prove our contention. These 

are according to Bharata (G.O.S. V.l. p.307), 

In Ilasa, on the other hand, the anubhavas are predominantly 
Rajasic in character. Bharata writes (G.O.S. v. 1. p. 314), 

| The restlessness which characterises the anubhavas of 
Hasa, is the work of Rajas. There are present all three elements, 
but Rajas evidently predominates over the other two. 

Bharata maintains, as we have said, that Sringara always goes 
with Hasa, just as Raudra always goes with Karuna. What happens 
when Sringara and its opposite, Hasa are brought together, or 
Raudra and its opposite, Karima? The tamasic element in Rati with 
rajasic element in Ilasa, tend to disappear i'n the avyakta, along 
with the requisite amount of Sattva, which is common to both Rati 
and Hasa. A perfect balance is reached between the Tamas of 
Rati, the Rajas of Hasa, and Sattva, which belongs to both. The 

Samkhya-karika of Iswar Krishna, 1.61, writes: 

Rfifd: | The Caraka-Samhita. Sutra-Sthana, 9.3 says: 

| When the gunas mutually 

balance each other, they become avyakta. Bharata main- 
tains, as our analysis has shown, that while the disturbing elements. 
Rajas and Tamas disappear in the avyakta, a surplus is always left 
of the Sattvic element. This alone contributes to aesthetic delight. 

It is interesting to note that this analysis of Rati and Ilasa from 
the standpoint of Bharata has been noticed by Saradatanaya. In 
Rhava-Prakasa (G.O.S.), p.44, describing Sringara, Saradatanaya 
writes : 

cI^T | 

Describing Hasya, Saradatanaya says: 

*rr\- ^rifq% I 

W *T5f: ^[OTf Rt II 

In Raudra, similarly there is along with Sattva an admixture of 
Rajas, just as in Karuna. there is an admixture of Tamas. 

cl ? J I 

^ II 

Saradatanaya goes on and finds in Vira (p.44) an admixture of 
Rajas, and in its opposite, Bhayanaka (p.45) an admixture of Tamas. 
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In all three pairs or groups of Rasas, there is the same pattern, 
leading to the emergence of Sattva. The Rajas in one with the 
Tamas in the other in every pair, along with the requisite amount 
of Sattva, disappear in the avyakta. 

Our analysis of the basis of Rasa-enjoyment is in essential con- 
formity with the fundamental teachings of Samkhya philosophy. 
The bliss of Rasa enjoyment has been anticipated in the concept of 
in Pata'njala Yoga-Sutra. Prajnopaya and Maha- 

sukhavada of the Vajrajana, the concept of Yuganaddha of the 
Hinayana, the concept of Sad-vidya of the Pratyabhijna-darsana, and 
Abhinavagupta’s Rasa-speculatio’ns are clearly indebted to it. It is 
difficult to discuss Indian Rasa-speculations in isolation from these 
streams of Indian philosophy. 

We said that Bharata looks at all sense-impressions as ahara. 
The realisation of Rasa must always begin with the functioning of 
the Senses; after the Senses, comes the work of citta, which is 
inanimate (-— jada). It finds its culmination in the Caita'nya. 
Enjoyment on the wordly plane is always directed, bringing in its 
train, a world of sorrows and miseries. This makes the IfJUFTf^ 

uneven or fqqff so that the mind is always looking after 
pastures new. But in aesthetic enjoyment, the RPPTtd be- 
comes even or which means itself disappears. 

Ordinary sensuous pleasures always stimulate the senses; but aesthe- 
tic enjoyment without stimulating the senses, strive to find balance, 
so that man may become once more calm and composed. What is 
gross enjoyment to the outward view, becomes liberation in an in- 
ward analysis. Freedom i’n aesthetic enjoyment is not very much 
different from being completely enmeshed in it. This is the 

iftjT-ajqclfT standpoint in Patanjali. The Vyasa-Bhasya (Sadhan- 
pada. 18) writes; 

^qrqv^u'r 3*qe{?T fO Jfffe | This in aesthetic 

C 

terminology, becomes ; 3R5R1 is what is known as 

312^21 I It is universally accepted that in Rasa-enjoyment we are 
becoming at once and (Abhinava-Bharati. v.l. 

p.283). Mammata is emphatic on this dual requirement in all 

aesthetic enjoyment. In Ullasa 4, he writes: 

SRiW 32*1$^ 

^ *1 5^ I It should be noted that simultaneous 

appearance of both dZ^and in the relishing soul is only 

possible when there is the predominance of Sattva. (Yoga-Sutra. 
Samadhipada. 3-4). Our analysis of opposite Rasas in one particular 
group, has shown how the emergence of Sattva becomes possible, 
leading to aesthetic enjoyment. 
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The Mahasukhavada of the Vajrajana also discusses how per- 
fect bliss is attainable only through the union of opposites. The 
reflection Qf reality should be abandoned, because it is like magic; 
so also that of unreality, because it is non-existent. When the con- 
ception of unreality is abandoned, it gives rise to a state, which is 
neither the Samsara nor the Nirvana. The commingling of the 
two — Prajana and Upaya, — is like the commingling of two oppo- 
sites, and their disappearance in the Prajnopaya. This Praj’nopaya 
is called Mahasukha, because it gives rise to eternal happiness, and 
it is known as Samantabhadra, as it is wholly auspicious. This is 
the doctrine of bhukti-mukti, developed in the Saiva, Sakta and 
Vaisnava Tantras. 

The Yuganaddha reiterates this dual character of aesthetic en- 
joyment. The Anguttara-Nikaya (11.211) says, “There is this state 
of disequilibrium and drive (tanha), ensnaring, moving (man) about, 
diffused fettering, by which this world is stimulated, attacked, dis- 
arranged like a weft and entangled like a ball of string, a chaos like 
that of Munja and llabbaja grass”. Again, in Anguttara-Nikaya 
(II. 20), we find, “Caught in a state of disequilibrium and fallen into 
the meshes of drives (tanhadutiya) man goes his long way, and does 
not pass beyond the circle of births, existence here and existence 
there”. Only when the individual has overcome his inertia, when 
he does not fall a prey to either habits or beliefs, to either adherence 
or avoidance, he may safely walk the way towards enlightenment, 
which transcends all contraries. Perfect bliss is not clinging to one 
of the contraries. Candrakirti in the Madhyamakavritti, P. 530, 
writes: “Those who try to solve the problems of life 

either by perseverance or by avoidance (Vibhava), have no true 
knowledge. Both these aspects have to be given up, the adherent 
drive (bhave trsna) as well as the avoidant drive (Vibhave trsnaf. 

This is not very much different from the standpoint of 

Yoga-sutra. 

The Lankavatara-sutra sees in this dualistic character of all 
experience the emergence of the concept of Yathabhutam. To men 
tion some such terms of antithesis used frequently in the Lankava- 
tara-sutra, they are (1) asti and nasti, or sat and asat, (2) Sasvata 
and Uecheda, (3) Svalaksana and Samanyalaksana, (4) Samsara and 
Nirvana, (5) Ubaya and Nobhaya, and many more. Each member 
in a particular group is one of the contraries, and as such, is un- 
fulfilled. The fulfilment lies in their synthesis, and in the conse- 
quent emergence of the concept of Yathabhutam. Any thought that 
permits of opposition or antithesis, such as Sat and asat, dharma 
and adharma is considered to be the outcome of discrimination 
(Vikalpa), and as long as this is cherished, without resolving them 
into a higher synthesis, one can never realise the standpoint of pure 
idealism (cittamatra), and the Yathabhutam understanding of abso- 
lute oneness will never take place. We have said in our analysis of 
the evolution of Rasa, that this absolute oneness is the emergence 
of Sattva, in which all oppositions on affective, perceptive and cog- 
nitive levels are resolved. Pleasure in art arises out of this resolu- 
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tion of opposition — and the greater is the degree of resolution, the 
more adequate and intense is this aesthetic pleasure. 


The Patanjala, the Mahayana and the Hinayana standpoints in 
Rasa-analysis are not substantia'ly different from the standpoints 
of Saiva, Sakta and Vaisnava Tantras. Everywhere there is this 
resolution and an attainment oi' a higher synthesis. We emphati- 
cally say that Rasa-realisation and the pleasure arising out of it, is 
born out of this resolution of conilieting and opposite sentiments 
into a higher synthesis. The Sakta Tantra claims to give both en- 
joyment (bhukti) in this and the next world, and liberation (mukti) 
from all worlds. This claim is based on a profoundly true principle. 
Bhoga is the perception of objects upon which enjoyment — or it may 
be suffering, — ensues. Here any form of sense or intellectual enjoy- 
ment is intended. All life in the world of form is enjoyment — much 
as Caraka and Bharata both look at all sense impressions as forms of 
ahara. Reality as such, is a complete union of pure spirit and 
spirit in matter. It must be known both “here” (Iha) and “there” 
(Anatra). Ordinarily it is said that where there is yoga, there is 
no boga, but in Tantra t< aching, Yov.i is bmru and boga is yoga, and. 

there is little to choose between the two : 


This teaching of how to attain liberation even in this life runs 
throughout the Tantra literature. This is in essential conformity 
with the Samkhya and Patanjala standpoints. It is interesting to 

not that the with the commentary of Gunaratna 

seeks to harmonise the Saiva and the Vaisnava standpoints with 
that of the Samkhya. The Pratyabhijna branch of Saiva philosophy 
is also emphatic on this concept of bhukti-mukti. In the Spanda- 

pradipika, Utpalacharyya writes : 

Speaking on bhoga or becoming one (cfRRR) with the subject- 
matter, Utpala says: 

3TC pft ^ ^ I 

dCvRSRd dl : II 4 

But for the man with perfect knowledge, the world appears to be 
of no consequence. 


q q pi m q m q ^ i 
^ q**rr<ra: n , 5 

The man who knows both this world and the other, knows the 
secret of Rasa-realisation. This is also the standpoint of Abhinava- 
gupta. Utpala goes on: 

mw* jim jit^ qr q fq^q i 
^ II 
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The Siva-Vimarsini in Unmesa 3, Sutra 9, writes: 

The soul goes out and identifies itself with everything it sees or 
hears, 

$3Kld ddiZdfd ffd ^W> 3ITdTI | This same soul at the next 

moment retires and shines in solitary splendour, after the work is 
done. 


*wrc dT^Rddfddr gn ddfr 

'SP : II 

The Spanda-karika of Bhatta Kallata analyses the standpoint 
in detail. At the beginning of Ch. Ill, speaking of 5ftd'5di, 
Bhatta Kallata writes: 

JisrrdRudid 
d d dl fadl; | 

Rt%d dtewidd 

R?1 Rdd tffcld: II 

?fd dr d*d *Mk : 

dft 3 Rddjf<d 3 w | 

R qSdld'. Rddt 3^T 
dftd^T dRSTd: II 

Explaining how this is made possible, how it is that we are at 
once held in bondage and are free, Bhatta Kallata writes : 

“srfesV’ ^WFdd^dRhfdfdd “5PT^” fipjj tdfdfdd- 

^wmdRf^q^Rd^rtridddr “q^dV’ fddidddj r ddidiiSj^ 

d^NT: ^qRdiRqd: dd^dlfcddRd^mddfo^^'l: d?dWB l dd- 

ddTfdfddd*dd3d-i ddldfd dfq?d^, did dldldT ^ddTdSlRfifdflfad 
dldcIdT dldTRdd# Rd[. ddldfa fd^fd dl^dd I d Rd d^fl^d q^d^ 
sftdild 3 d>: I 

The ideal spectator in Rasa enjoyment similarly goes out of his 
ordinary self. He sees and enjoys action on the stage; but he can 
at the same time, stand out of it. The outlook of Abhinavagupta, 
the greatest and most philosophic of Indian Alamkarikas, is deeply 
coloured by this dualistic character of art-experience. His Alam- 
kara and Rasa speculations are not divorced from his general phi- 
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losophie attitude. As the underlying reality in everything. He (the 
Parama Siva) is all-pervading; and at the same time, He is all- 
transcending. His 'nature has primarily a two-fold aspect — an im- 
manent aspect in which He pervades the Universe, and a trans- 
cendental aspect in which He is beyond all Universal Manifestations. 
It is so with Rasa-realisation. In Pratyabhijna-Hrdaya, we find: 

^ 

There arises now for the first time an 

equal i sation in prominence of the two aspects of the Experience, 
which takes the form, “1 am this” in which both the ”1” and the 
“This” are realised with equal clearness, so much so that, while they 
are felt as entirely identified with each other, they can yet be clearly 
separated in thought. 1 This experience of equalising the realisation 
of the two sides of the relation of identity namely “I am This”, 
and also of what may be called possession — of the one of the two 
sides as belonging to the other (or where we are at once 

and — is called the Sad Vidya or Shuddha Vidya — 

the state of Experience (or knowledge) in which the true relation 
of things of opposite character is realised. 

From the balancing in realisation of the two factors, the “I” 
and the “This” of the experience in this state, and from simultane- 
ously realising the one as belonging to the other, there follows an 
important result; namely, there arises, for the first time, what may 
be called the Experience of diversity-in-unity-and-identity (beda and 
abheda), or as it is called (Iswar-Pratyabhijna III. 1.5). 

This new Experience may really be said to correspond at a lower 
stage, as just stated, to the one which enables an individual human 
being to regard his body and thoughts and feelings as at once 
diverse and different from and yet one and identical with himself. The 
c-xperiencer has his attention drawn equally to himself and the “I” 
of the Experience, and to the “This” as what we have called the 
object of the Experience. The experiencer has never been more 
intensely aware of himself; he has again, never so completely stood 
out of himself. 

This dual character of art-experience, in which we are at once 
held in bondage and are free, can only be explained if we remember 
that in every case of Rasa-enjoyment, there is an emergence of 
Sattava. We discussed in Sec. II, how this emergence of Sattva is 
made possible only through the bringing together of two opposite 
Rasas. The Yoga-Sutra discusses how it is possible to be at once in 
it and out of it, when there is the predominance of Sattva. In the 
stage, the spectator retires to his own pristine self — 

R5R S'?: (Yoga-sutra, 1.3). Iij the fqfte 

stage, the spectator identifies himself with things seen or heard. 
He then atttains (Yoga-sutra. 1.4). In the 


i Kashmir* Shaivism— Dr. J. Chatterjee. 
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stage, says Vacaspati Misra, the Spirit rests on its own self, and 
all the disturbing elements disappear — 

But in the stage, there is identification of buddhi and 

purusa, and simultaneously, the feeling, 

| These are the two extremes, where Sattva when shed of 
its impurities, can reside. We have seen how the stage 

corresponds to the 3TZP-2?, and the stage corresponds to 

standpoint. 


V 

The man who enjoys Rasa, though he is stationed in his own 
essential nature (sfl^sPSq) looks out at things corporeal 

There is nothing incompatible in this position, 
no conflict between the light and the thing lighted, between things 
spiritual and corporeal.. Manifestation is charac- 

teristic only of the Spirit. Material things without the participa- 
tion of this spirit, would have been unknown. Things corporeal lose 
all significance if there is no participation. “ 

cW *TRT | The manifestation of the spirit, if there is 

no participation by material things, becomes uniform and steady, 
and as such, is difficult to know. The non-soul exists only to make 
visible the steady manifestation of the soul. The Kk-Samhita also 

says $q qfasft ^ I qfcrqPIW | The supreme soul 

takes the help of the non-soul only to make itself awailable to the 
knowledge of man. The great difference between complete liberation 
(fq^Jjfrfj), an d liberation in lif® is that while in the first 

the manifestation of spirit is steady and unvaried, in the second, 
the manifestation is coloured and diversified. Participation in this 
manifestation is the jivan-mukti; here for once, bondage and 
freedom have been reconciled. The man who enjoys Rasa is not 
debarred from complete enjoyment, simply because he enjoys a 
great many things, in the shape of vibhavas and anubhavas at the 
moment of Rasa-realisation. The ttue aesthete enjoys the sights 
but can at sounds, and the same time, take a detached and 
dispassionate view of things. In this respect, there is complete 
identity in the positions of the true aesthete and the jivanmukta. 

Aesthetic speculations proceed from man’s inmost essential 
nature. An analysis of this essential nature of man is peculiarly 
the subject of philisophy and aesthetic speculations in so far as they 
partake of this essential nature, have to be read in the wider back- 
ground of philosophy. 



DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS CULTS OF ASSAM BEFORE THE 
ADVENT OF NEO-VAISNAVISM. 


by 

Prof. Maheswar Neog, M.A., D.Phil., 

Gauhati University. 

No definite date can be fixed as to when the plains of the Brah- 
maputra valley came to be first Aryanized. But the process seems 
to have been one oi slow infiltration rather than ol' a huge clutural 
invasion. In different periods of our history we find mention of the 
bringing of Brahmins a'nd other ‘high-class’ Hindus from mid-India 
by some of the rulers. The Kalika-purana (ch. 39) ascribes to 
Naraka, a prince of Mithila and latterly king of Kamarupa, the 
credit of Aryanizing this country and settling a number of Brah- 
mins, expert in the Vedic lore, after having driven the aboriginal 
Kiratas to the mountainous region near the eastern seas. B. Kakati 
seeks to conclude that Naraka established himself in power some- 
where between 200 a’nd 500 A.D. ( The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, 
p. 32). In the middle of the fourth century the Hindu dynasty of 
Pusyavarman was established in Assam ; and this synchronised with 
the imperial Guptas’ coming into the throne in North India in 320 
A.D. and the revival of Hinduism under their aegis. Now, Hindu- 
ism in its revived form put on new colour and became “a parliament 
of religions.” “Nothing is to be abolished: the ancient rites and 
texts preserve their mysterious power, and kings perform the horse 
sacrifice. But side by side with this, deities unknown to the Veda 
rise to the first rank, and it is frankly admitted that no revelations 
more suited to the age have been given to mankind (Eliot. Hin- 
duism and Buddhism , I, intro., p. xxxiv). This was, moreover, a 
period marked by the growth of sectarianism, the principal sectaries 
being the votaries of Siva and Visnu (Farquhar, A Primer ol‘ Hindu- 
ism, pp. 100-f.). Farquhar gives 550-900 as the time when the Snkta 
systems appeared and developed in the soil of India. (Outline of the 
Religions Literature of India, ch. V). As the result of influences 
of this Hindu Saktism, the esoteric Buddhist cults, known as Vaj- 
rayana, Mantrayana and Tantrayana, also originated during the 
period, probably from the seventh century if not earlier. (Outline of 
the Religious Literature of India, pp. 209-ff). The principal Hindu 
cults found a fertilizing soil in the valley of the Brahmaputra; and 
scholars have found reasons to believe that Buddhist esoterism had 
also its day in this country. 


Saivism. 

The Kalika-purana relates how prior to the conquest of Kama- 
rupa by Naraka, the prince of Mithila, who was enjoined by Visnu 
to worship goddess Kamakhya alone, the land was reserved by 
Samhhu for his own domain (39. 103-105). This may simply mean 
that Saivism was older in this country than the Sakti cult. In a 
subsequent chapter (ch. 84.) the Purana suggests that Saivism also 
became popular among the aboriginal population (Mlecchas). 
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in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Hindu kings of the 
families of Pusyavarman, Salastambha and Brahmapala (4th — 12th 
century) Siva emerges as the chief god to be worshipped by these 
monarchs, and other deities like Visnu and the Devi are only cur- 
sorily noticed (Kam nrupa -sasanavali, p. 62; J.A.R.S., II, p. 4; for a 
detailed account, B. K. Barua, op. cit., pp. 143-ff.). 

There are the ruins of several ancient Siva temples in different 
parts of Assam — dating from c. 600 to 1250 A.D. (A.R.A.S.I, Ben- 
gal Circle, 1920-21, p. 36; 1924-25, pp. 95-101; K. L. Barua; ‘Notes 
on some ancient ruins’, J.A.R.S., VIII, pp. 9-13; Assam Buranji 
S. M., arts. 81, 121; It. M. Nath; ‘Ruins of the Siva temple of Numa- 
ligarh’, J.A.R.S. II, pp. 7-9). 

Ilariya Mandal, father of the Koc king Visvasimha, and twelve 
other Mec chiefs who constantly associated with the Mandal are 
described in the raja-ramsavalis as devotees of Siva ( Darning Raj 
Vamsabali, 50-53). When Visvasimha rose to power, the story was 
soon set afoot ascribing his birth to god Siva, and the Koc kings 
came to be known as the ‘descendants of Siva (Ahmed, pp. 281-ff. ; 
A. VV. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet,, Assam, 
ed. 2, Allahabad, 1930, pp. 527-ff. Bhusana, 850, refers to ‘King’s 
stone’, possibly some Siva-linga worshipped by Naranarayana). 
From the rarnsavalis we also get an account of the worship of Siva 
both according to Hindu scriptures as well as with tribal rites. When 
starting on a military expedition against the A horns, Naranarayana 
performed such propitiatory rites to the deity as are prescribed in 
the Hindu books. But Siva appeared before him in a dream and 
rebuked him severely for giving up his own tribal mode of worship. 
The king thereupon made arrangements for the performance of 
such rites by his Kachari soliders on the banks of the river Sonkos. 
Offerings ( u-puhara ) of ducks and pigeons, liquor and cooked rice, 
buffaloes and swine, cocks and he-goats were made. There was also 
Kachari dancing with beating of drums ( madala ). It is added that 
the worship under the auspices of a Deodhai priest propitiated all 
the gods. ( Darning Raj Vamsabali, 324-28; Ratikanta, Raja-vam- 
sarali. Typical Selection from Assamese Literature, III, pt. i, p. 43). 
Naranarayana later issued an edict regarding administration of 
worship in the temples of his kingdom. In the temples lying on the 
northern side of the Gohai Kamala road (running along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra from the Koc capital to Narayanpur in 
the east) Koc, Mec and Kachari people alone could carry on wor- 
ship, while those lying south of the road were left to the Brahmin 
priests ( Darrang Raj Vamsabali, 334-37). Among different Bodo 
tribes Siva is reverenced as Batho, Bathau, Bathau-brai or Bathau 
Siva-rai. Sir Edward Gait notices the particular mode of Siva 
worship among Mec people: “The religion of the Mech, like that 
of the Dhimal, is still in an early stage of transition from Animism 
to Hinduism. They describe themselves as Hindus of the Saiva sect, 
and worship Siva under the name of Batho, and his consort Kali' 
as Bali Khungri. To the former the Agnia-Mech sacrifices buffaloes, 
goats and pigeons; while his wife has to put up with the less res- 
pectable offerings of pigs, fowls, and goats, which the Jati-Mech 
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offer indifferently to either (‘Animistic tribes of Bengal’, Census of 
India, 1901, I, i, p. 414).” 

The 1857 martyr, Maniram Devvan ( Bhuravji-vivekaratva , 
f. lb) writes that the worship of god Mahadeva (Siva), set 
up by the sage Aurva at Dergaon, was administered under the care 
of the Kachari kings with the offer of wine and flesh. Later a 
magnificent temple was built at the place by the Ahom king Prata- 
pasimha, who describes himself as ‘devoted to the feet of Hari and 
llara’ ( hari-hara-carauu-parayana ) in a coin dated 1570 Saka 1648 
A.D. (Orunodoi, As. monthly, 1854 vol. XIX, 4, April, 1854, p. 57). 
The attitude of the early Ahom kings towards Saivism is not 
known. 


Saivism was a living religion when the neo-Vaisnava leader 
Sankaradeva was born. Ramananda, (v. 28.) in describing the 
religious atmosphere of the land before the advent of neo-Vaisna- 
vism, writes: “People did not worship Krsna or perform the deeds 
sacred to Hari. They, on the other hand, would fain worship Bhai- 
rava, and consider it to be the greatest of religions. They made 
offerings of blood of tortoises and goats to that deity and drank 
of it as a sacred drink ( prasada )”. As a matter of fact, Siva appears 
in the Yogini-iavtra (16th cent.) as in the earlier Ka.lika-pvra.va, 
(12th century), oftener as a Bhairava than as a normal deity; and 
he could, therefore, be adored with extreme left-handed ( vamacara ) 
practices {The Mother Goddess Kanmakliya, p. 22). In course of the 
narration of events of about 1479, an old chronicle ( Assam Bnranji 
S.M., art. 83) refers to a stone image of Bhairava, worshipped by 
people on the day previous to their marriage with the offer of 
twenty rupees, two black he-goats, eight pairs of ducks, eight pairs 
of pigeons and other things, or simply of five rupees in the case of 
poor people. Sankara’s father Kusumavara, who had no issue till 
an advanced age, is said to have worshipped Siva. The god was 
pleased, and a son was born to Kusuma; and the child was called 
Sankara or Sankaravara on that account (Daityari, 27-34). Vya- 
sakalai, a Brahmin follower of Sankara, violated the latter’s inter- 
diction of the worship of gods other than Visnu and allowed his 
kinsmen to worship the image of Mahesvara at Capada (Kamrup 
district) with a view to save his ailing son from the clutches of 
death (Daityari, 673-76). Sankaradeva’s chief disciple, Madhadeva, 
once went to his original home at Banduka on the Dharla when he 
was asked by his elder brother on the Siva-catordasi day to worship 
Siva in his company (Ramananda, 820-f.). Daityari (vv. 1205-1209.) 
records that the scholar, Asurari Bhattacarya, was once sent by 
king Raghudeva from Vijayapur to arrange the worship of the 
Budha (lit., old god, that is Siva) on the Nilacala hill. 

Saktism. 

Saktism is considered to have been born in the north-eastern 
region of India (Assam and Bengal), where ft still holds some 
ground (Eliot, II, p. 278; Winternitz, History of Indian 
Literature, I, Cal., 1937, p. 592; Gait. ‘Religion’, Census of India, 
1901, I, i, 360»). This sect was the most powerful one in Kamarupa 
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by the twelfth century, when its chief scripture in that land, Kalilca- 
purana, was written. But when the Yogini-tantra came to be writ- 
ten in Kamarupa probably in last part of the sixteenth century, 
if not in the seventeenth, much of the ‘left-hand’ excesses was toned 
down. There is no section in this Tantra corresponding to the lurid 
Blood Chapter of the Purana; ( Kalika-p ., ch. 71) there is no Saba- 
rotsava ( Katika-p ., ch. 63) reeking of frank sensuality; and several 
of the chief forms of the Devi (like Sivaduti, Dikkravasini) and the 
corresponding modes of worship are dropped in the Tantra. But 
the worship of Kamakhya, in the main, and of Kali, Durga, Ugra- 
tara, Chinnamasta, and Bhuvanesvari still finds place in the Yogini- 
tantra. The temple of Kamakhya near Gauhati, which is now the 
chief centre of Sakti worship, was built in 1563 after an older 
shrine in the place had been destroyed by the Musalma'ns. 

The Yogini-tantra gives accounts of mantras, sadhana (evoca- 
tion of the deity), pujana (worship), puraslcriya (preparatory rite), 
mvdrti. Iiati. homo, dhyana (visualization of deity), st.otra (hymn), 
and (charm) It is to be noted that in all the temples of different 
forms of the Devi on the Nilacala the object of worship is no image, 
but in each a Hat and slightly fissured stone, with water coming 
from beiow as in the case of the principal shrine of Kamakhya. 
This represents the yoni of the deity and symbolizes her creative 
power. Both the chief scriptures of Assam Saktism, the Kalika- 
pnrann and the Yogini-tantra, belong to the left-hand school of 
Saktism and enjoin blood sacrifices and various esoteric rites. The 
ritual consisted in partaking of the five elements ( tattva ), better 
known as the five M-s ( pancamakara ), namely, madya (wine), mamsa. 
(meat), matsya (fish), mudra (parched grain) and inaithuna (sexual 
union) (Yogini- 1 ., 1 6.14: Tantra of Great Liberation, tr. by Arthur 
Avalon, 6.2-14). The first three of these have to be offered as 
oblation in fire in certain rites ( Yogini-t ., I. 4. 21). 

The Tantra describes the purposeful ‘six cruel rites’ ( sat karma ) 
in some detail (1.4). Another noteworthy form of ritual is virgin 
worship, in which a virgin is considered as representing the deity. 
In selection of the girl to be worshipped no caste consideration is 
to be entertained (Yogini- 1., 1.13. 1.17 Kalika-p., 66.99, 68.60). 

The one thing that calls for special notice is blood sacrifice 
sacred to the Devi. This particularly engaged the serious attention 
of the reformer Sankaradeva. The KaUkapurana (71.3-5) makes 
a comprehensive list of objects of sacrifice to Candika and Bhairava : 
birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, deer, buffaloes, iguanas, bulls, he- 
goats, inchneumons, boars, rhinoceros, antelopes, sarabhas (fabu- 
lous beasts with eight feet), lions, panthers, men and blood drawn 
from one’s own body. The Yogini-tantra II. 7.156-170; Darrang 
Raj Vamsabali, 547-f., gives a similar list of sacrificial animals. 
Below the principal shrine of Kamakhya and to its west is the 
smaller temple of Bhairavi, Bala Bhairavi or Tripura Bhairavi. 
This is pointed out as the spot where human sacrifices were once 
held (Eliot, II. p. 288). The sacrificial sword said to be used here 
for decapitation of human offerings is still preserved in the chief 
store- house of Kamakhya. Some prince, Narasimha, :s, moreover, 
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said to have immolated himself before Bhairavi, and a casket with 
a conical cover in one corner of the shrine is held as containing the 
head or an image of the prince. Beside the shrine of Bhairavi is 
an image of Bhairava cut upon the rock, it is not known if any 
human sacrilices were held at lvamakhya during the period of ad- 
vent of Sankarite Yaisnavism. As late as 1615 Karmacanda (son 
of Sattrajita, a commander of an invading Musalman army) was 
sacrificed to the goddess lvamakhya (Gait, p. 108; Assam Buranji 
S. M., art. 100). Another place where human sacrilies seem to have 
been held from ancient to modern times (end of the 18th century) 
is the Tamresvari temple near Sadiya in the north-eastern frontier. 
The Kalika-purana (83. 32-ff.) recognizes two sub-forms of a form 
of the Devi (called Dikkaravasini after the river on which she re- 
mains enshrined. The modern name of the river, covered under 
thick forest, is Dikrang, Dikrangpani, or Deo-pani): Ugratara or 
Tiksnakanta (Tara, Ekajata) and Sri-mangala-candika or Lalita- 
kanta. In the Ugratara sub-form the Devi used to accept human 
sacrifices The Puranic affiliations of this deity and her shrine were, 
however, soon lost, and it is probably this deity who came to be 
known as Tamresvari or Kecai-khati (the Eater of Raw Flesh) and 
this shrine as Tamresvari-mandira or tamar-deo-ghar (copper 
temple). It is here that the ruling tribe of Chutiyas administered 
worship under the deoris or tribal priests, with animal and human 
sacrifices, the care of which seems to have been taken over by the 
Ahoms after the subjugation of the Chutiyas in about 1523 (Kasi- 
nath Tamuli Phukan, Assam Buranji , p. 20; Gunabhiram Barua, 
Assam Buranji, p. 95; Gait, p. 42; Gait, ‘Human sacrifices in 
ancient Assam’, J.A.S.B., XVIII, New Series, June, 1848, pp. 465-f.) 

The Blood Chapter of the Kalika-purana, makes provisions for 
the offering of the votary’s own blood and flesh in small quantities. 
The blood is to be cut out from any part of the body above the navel 
and offered to Mahamaya Durga 71. 155-162. See also Yogini-t,., 
l. 6.53. M. Neog: The offering of one’s blood and flesh to a deity, 
( Jonrn . of the University of Gauholi, vol. V). The Kafha-guru-carita, 
(u. 93.) describes how Narayana Thakura met a petty Koc official 
(Gadmali), named Govinda, who worshipped the Devi at the cost 
of all his belongings, and then used to cut out his blood with a nail- 
clipper, and offer it to the deity in shells of snails, as a result of 
which his body turned as white as cotton. 

Saktism, it is to be noted, did not honour caste or sex distinc- 
tion within its own sect ( Yogini-t ., I. 2, 10, I. 17. 30 A. S. Geden: 
‘Tantras’, E.R.E. XII, 1921, p. 193); held women in general in 
esteem as so many miniature goddesses ( Yogini-t II. 6.152); even 
tried to put a limitation upon the custom of sutee {Yogini-t., II. 5. 
308) ; and exhibited a Catholicism by admitting foreigners’ respective 
customs in its local centres ( Kalika-p ., 68.33) and allowing votaries 
to take both meat and fish (Yogini-t., II. 9. 14-16). 

Most of the Bara Bhuyas including the ancestors of both San- 
kara and Madhava were staunch Saktas. The name of Sankara’s 
great-grandfather, Candivara, is a Sakta one, and for his adherence 
to the Devi the epithet ‘Devidasa’ was conferred on him by the king 
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Durlabhanarayana (Sankara, Ruk mini-mar ana (- kavya ) v. 527; 
Daityari, 12, Bhusana, 9). He is said to have been born as a boon 
from Candi ( KGC ., 8). Madhavadeva in his first encounter with 
Sankara offered many arguments in defence of Saktism. He said 
that Durga was a part or an incarnation of Prakrit, the original 
source of the universe and that those who, living in Kamarupa, 
worshipped Ambika, were entitled to endless happiness in heavenly 
worlds (Ramananda, 437-ff.). Both the ten-armed and the eight- 
armed forms of the Devi are mentioned in the caritas (Bhusana, 
200, 748). 

A stone image of Candi was the object of worship in the house 
of Sankara’s father Kusuma (KGS., 20). Mahendra Kandali sought 
to teach his student Sankara some mantras of Candi or Durga 
(KGC., 27). There are references to Candi (ana-candi) and Durga 
in the writings of Sankara and his predecessors ( Sankaradeva and 
his Predecessors, p. 14; Sankara. Bhagavata, VIII (Amrta- 
mathana), 139; Bhagavata, X, 97; Rnkmini-harava (-kavya) 463). 
Coats are very often mentioned as sacrificial animals, and this blood 
sacrifice provides poets like Madhava Kandali and Sankara with a 
handy simile. Madhavadeva asked his brother-in-law Ramadasa to 
bring two white goats for sacrifice during the autumnal festival of 
the Saktas (Daityari, 216; Ramananda, 442; KGC., 65). Sankara's 
step-brother Bangaya decapitated a he-goat in the very presence of 
Sankara (Ramananda, 268-f.). Madhava’s elder brother once 
offered about ten goats as sacrifice fo the Devi in the month of 
Asvina (Ramananda, 398-f). Madhava argued with Ramadasa, on 
the latter’s refusal to bring sascrificial goats, that a house holder’s 
religion could not go without sacrifices (Ramananda, 419). Innu- 
merable innocent lives were thus destroyed in the form of sacrifices 
to the deities (Daityari, 9.). Visvasimha, as the adventurous cow- 
herd youth that he was at the beginning, worshipped a clay-made 
image of Durga with sacrifice of grass-hoppers (KGC., 47; Bar ran a 
Raj Vamsabali, 79-ff.) 

In his Tha knra -carita (v. 170.) Vidyananda describes the reli- 
gious beliefs of the Barnagar locality in Kamarupa in these words: 
“These people were not conscious of the great way (Vaisnavism): 
and Sakti (Saktism) then reigned supreme. They sang songs of 
Hari, but when the autumn came instituted ghatas (pitchers repre- 
senting the goddess) in every one’s house”. 


T antric Vaisnavism . 

Generally speaking, the Hindu kings of Kamarupa (4th-12th 
cent.) are Saivites, but they claim their descent from the Boar incar- 
nation of Visnu and the Earth. Bhaskaravarman, the illustrious 
contemporary of Harsavardhana, is described in Bana’s Harsacarita 
as a descendant of the family of Vaisnavas or of a family born of 
Visnu (vaisrmva-vamsah) (B. K. Barua, A Cultural History of 
Assam, f pp. 149-ff.) Bhaskaravarman’s great-great grandfather 
Mahabhutivarman calls himself a Bhagavata in a rock inscription of 

r P i P ' 138-ff.). In most of the copperplate grants 

of these Hindu kings, however, obeisance has been offered to Siva. 
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Only one inscription namely the Puspabhadrn grant of Balavarman 
begins with the adoration of the Boar. And the particular doner 
of this grant is a Brahmin Sriman Madhusudana ‘long engaged in 
the worship of Madhava’s lotus-feet from his childhood’ (op. cit. 
p. 176). Numerous are Visnuite epithets in the lists of personal 
names of Brahmins in all the several grants, which also bear refer- 
ence to various incarnations of this deity (B. K. Barua, op. cit. 
pp. 150-f.). The Kalika-purana notices several places connected with 
different forms of Visnu. Of these different manifestations of the 
deity, those of Hayagriva on the Manikuta (Hajo, 15 miles from 
Gaulati, (81. 75-81, 91-109) and Vasudeva in the north-eastern 
region (83.88-194) call for speciaj notice. 

The form of Ilayagriva worship is dismissed in the Kalika-pura- 
na with a reference to the Tantra of Ilaygriva already described 
(81.93) (possibly some earlier section of the Parana somehow 
expunged at some later date, or perhaps some independent work) 
and some ‘Uttara-tantra’ (81.96). The Yog ini-1 aid ra (11. 9.219-213) 
gives an account of the origin of the stone image of Ilayagriva- 
Madhava of Ilajo, which deity is but cursorily noticed in the Kalika- 
pvrana (81.75-81, 91-109) in the light of the story of tne wooden 
icons of Krsna, Balabhadra and Subhadra at the great Jagannatha 
temple of Puri as recounted in the Brahma-pvrana. The system of 
worship and the various mantra s of Hayagriva given in the final 
chapter of the Tantra are all based on, or are mere copies of, the 
code of Jagannatha worship as given in Brahmo-purana. The 
present temple of Madhava was built in 1583 by Raghudevanarayana 
(1581-1593) over the ruins of an earlier shrine, of which the base- 
ment still remains with a row of sculptured elephants likened by 
Waddell to the decorative style of the Kailas cave temple of Ellora 
( J.A.R.S. , II, p. 42). Madhavadeva visited the Madhava temple and 
recited slokas in salutation to the deity enshrined there (Daityari, 
1096-98). Hayagriva is to be worshipped with various mantras and 
the Purusa-sukta (II. 9. 168-ff.). In nyasa three (Vasudeva, Sam-, 
karsana and Pradyumna) of the four forms of the deity ( caturryvha ) 
of the Pancaratra code, along with Trivikrama (possibly a wrong 
substitute for Aniruddha of the vynha group who appears in the 
corresponding stolen of the Brahma-pvrana (61.39), Garuda, goddess 
Earth, Laksmi, Pusti, some weapons and ornaments of Visnu, Isane. 
of the pitha and his saktis, and other deities are to be meditated 
upon (II. 9. 185-91). Cow’s milk, fish, and the meat of deer, goats, 
sa tanas (porcupine?) and hare among different offerings are delect- 
able to Visnu (II. 9. 255-f.). The Pancaratras, it may be noted, do 
not stick to strict vegetarian offerings. (Schrader, op. cit., p. 97). 

The Kalika-purana (83.89-187) describes the code of Vasudeva 
worship in some clear detail. Three types of mantras are pres- 
cribed : vija-mantra ( om namo narayanaya ) twelve syllable ariga,- 
mantra (om namo bhagavate vasudevaya); and eighteen-syllable 
pratyanga mantra (om namo visnave surapataye mahabalayasvahn). 
The weapons and ornaments of the deity are also to be saluted in 
mantras. The mantra beginning with tad-visnoh and the Purusa- 
sukta are of special application in the adoraiton of Visnu (83. 
182-ff.). In uttering the germ -mantra the deity is to be visualized 
2 ? 
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as being of white complexion and attended by the Saktis, Laksmi 
and Sarasvati (83. ,96-ff.). In nyasa on the charmed circle ( mandala ) 
a pentad of deities, Sambhu, Gauri, Brahma, Rama and Krsna are 
always to be worshipped; the omission of the first two of these 
deities would render the worship null and void. Vimala is the 
leading goddess ( nayika ) attached to Vasudeva, beside other male 
and female attendants. Cooked food without meat is to be offered 
to the god (83.110-ff). We ca'n today scarcely locate the place 
of this worship. The Yogini-tantra takes no notice of Vasu- 
devism so elaborately dealt with in the Kalika-purana, (83. 89-ff. ; 
M. Neog: ‘A place of Vasudeva worship in Assam’, Jov.rn. of the 
University of Gauhati, vol. IV), although it refers to a Visnu-pitha 
among nine sacred regions ( yoni ) of Kamarupa (I.11.24-f). Two 
copper-plate grants (Sarveswar Barua: ‘Some ancient relics found 
in North Lakhimpur’, J.A.R.S., III, pp. 40-46), dating 1392 and 1401, 
having been discovered in the sub-division of North Lakshimpur, 
we get the impression of the continuation of Vasudeva worship after 
the date of the Purana. These two grants were issued by the king 
Satyanarayana, son of Nandisvara, of Sadhayapuri, and by the king 
Laksminarayana, son of Satyanarayana, respectively. In the first 
inscription Satyanarayana makes a gift of land to one Narayana 
Dvija of the family of Samarsana Dvija. The inscription pays 
obeisance to Vasudeva, Isana and Amba in the initial portion. It 
also recalls an earlier land-grant made at Vyaghramari by king 
Pratyaksanarayana. The second copperplate records Laksmi 
narayana’s land gift to Brahmin Ravideva, the son of Hari, a devout 
worshipper of vasudeva, in the Suvansini valley. 

Visnu of various dates have been discovered in different places 
of Assam (E pi graph ica Indica, XVIII, pp. 329-f. ; A.R.S.I., 1925-24, 
p. 80; 1927-28. pp. 112-f. ; 1936-37, p. 60 R. M. Nath: A'ntiquities 
of the Kapila and the Jamuna valleys’, J.A.R.S., v.p. 35). In the 
raritas Sankara is said to have discovered a four-armed Vasudeva 
image of shining black stone at his native place of Bardowa (Rama- 
carana, 1515-ff. KGG., 34). 

Ramananda (vv. 92-ff) holds that Kusumavara worshipped 
Gopesvara Visnu at Singari with a view to having a son, as the 
result of which Sankara was bom. The other carita-s, however, 
consider the Gopesvara temple and image as those of Siva. 

The Bhagavata literature also seems to have penetrated into 
this land prior to Sankaradeva’s neo-Vaisnavite movement. He is 
said to have found a tiny manuscript with the text of the Bhagavad - 
flora floating down the Brahmaputra at the time of his deserting, 
Bardowa (Daityari, 104-f.; Ramananda, 155-159). Daityari (v.26) 
says that the childless Kusuma listened to the reading of the Hari- 
vamsa in the expectation of having an issue. 

I" the two North Lakhimpur copper-plate grants of 1392 and 
1401 there are several Visnuite names ('Samkarsana Dvija, Madhava, 
Narayana, Gadahara, Balabhadra, Hari, Kamadeva, etc.). The 
names of kings of this period are also noteworthy : Pratyaksa- 
narayana, Satyanarayana and Laksminarayana of Sadhayapuri ; 
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Durlabhanarayana and Indranarayana of Kamata; Visvasimha- 
narayana and Narayana of Koc Behar. 

Crypto-Buddhism 

Vajrayana or Tantric Buddhism, “a queer mixture of monistic 
philosophy, magic and erotics, with a small admixture of Buddhist 
ideas” (Winternitz, II, Cal., 1933, p. 388), admitted the five il/’s as 
indispensable for the votary and held that seekers of salvation 
should enjoy Prajnaparamita or perfect truth that resides in every 
woman, high or low r , young or old, healthy or diseased (Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, Intro, to Buddhist Esoterism, pp. 32:). In the 
Vajrayana scripture Sadhanamala (pp. 453, 455 ed. Benoytosh Bhat- 
tacharyya), moreover, the four pithas of the cult are enumerated as 
Kamakhya or Kamarupa, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Odoyana (Uddi- 
yana, Oddiyana or Odryan). 

In a biography of Sankara (KGG., 45) is described how he had 
encounters with Buddhist magicians (baudhamaiya tatakiya I. In 
his Kirtaua-ghosa (v.13) he writes that the God Spreme incarnated 
as the Buddha only to destroy the way of the Vedas and confound 
people with vamanaya sastra (left-handed scriptures). He further 
adds (op. cit., v.14) that the Kalki incarnation will descend on earth 
towards the end of the Kali age and will massacre the Mlecchas, 
exterminate all the ‘Baudhas’ that there be, and establish the Truth. 
Here is probably a reference to the excesses committed by the 
Tantric or Vajrayana Buddhists, mixed up with other Tantric creeds, 
as Sankara himself saw them. 

Rama Sarasvati in his Vyasasrama (MS. vv. 294-97) describes 
how the Brahmins of the Kali age would take to the left-handed 
rites and scriptures ( vamanaya vidhi sastra) and turn ‘Baudha’. 
They would profess the Baudha sastras and give up the duties of 
Brahmins. They would earn their living by performing magical 
feats with funny idols, made of copper, bell-metal, wood and earth. 

Vamsigopaladeva met with great opposion and bitter enmity of 
the ‘Baudhas’ when he tried to propagate the tenets of Vaisnavism 
in Asama-rajya ( Sri-sri-vaynsi-gopaladevar Carita, ed. by M. Neog, 
intro., pp. 27-29) 



JANMASTAMI AND THE BHAKTI CULT 


by 

Sri Haramohan Das, B.A., L.T., 
Gauhati 


The Janmastami Day is the birth day of Lord Krishna a day 
of immense significance; for while an ideal man and diplomat, He 
brought into existence a better Hindu polity and help up the highest 
and most variegated human efficiency, resourcefulness a’nd excel- 
lence. He also at the same time represents the highest Hindu phi- 
losophical solidity. The Gita has it that whenever virtue subsides 
and vice prevails, the Lord comes down to help mankind. (Gita, 
1V.7) Krishna brought about not only a political unification in India, 
Ho also brought about a philosophical and religious synthesis. This 
synthesis represents the cream of all the religious lores — the Vedas, 
the Vedantas and the Puranas. The Vedic religion was a ritual — 
ridden religion, while the Vedantas laid emphasis on enlightenment 
and puranas on devotion to God’s incarnations. These three systems 
were frankly contradictory to one another and it was natural that 
agnostics would appear and they actually did. Hindu society was 
mightily convulsed and of this, there are elaborate descriptions in 
the Epics and the Puranas. The Gita itself has slokas bearing on 
this social convulsions, such as: — 

qrfcrr gfadt qq^ fqqfod: i q$ qfe n 

(Gita 11—42) 
(Gita III— 4) 

i BqtepM II 

(Gita XI— 11) 

and again— 3#qqi qgqi qlpTHT qq $d[ql f{d Slfwq^qM: | 

auo ^ 3ifq qfctoqiifq q^fcr ^rfqfq qqqs^ l 

Krishna, however did not introduce a bizarre faith. The 
faith promulgated by Him was a synthesis of the best things of 
all — the Vedas, the Vedantas, the Puranas and Sankhya. It was 
the Bhakti cult. He did not reject ritualism of the Vedas but wanted 
them to be done as “Yajnas” i.e., in the name of and for, the Lord. 
In Gita it is said — 


qnfdt S?qq ^TqiTsq I dq§l qiq qd^q || 

. . . T tt ■ . , 0 , i * (Gita In — 9 ) 

Again m Isa Upanishada Sloka I: — 

f 5U Bq qq; i 

fa §#IT BJ Jjq: qiBl^q^q^ II 
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He wanted men to feel and see God in everything. This made the 
Vedic religion a little more introspective. Krishna replaced the 
worships of the several presiding deities of Vedic rituals by wor- 
ship of the one Supreme God. Thus an adjustment was brought 
about between the Vedas and the Vedantas. 

The Gods of the Vedas are not independent. They are subject 
to the “Gunas”. The worshipper of the Supreme Brahman, there- 
fore, cannot rest satisfied with them. They stick to the Param 
Brahman in all. In the Gita the Lord says in chapter III Sloka 17 

31T313T3gH«l I 3H<*#3 3 332OT 333 3 II 

33 m #3I3f 31#% 3«J3 | 3 =31*3 || 

(Gita 111—17 and 18) 

(He who adheres to the self, is satisfied with self, has nothing else 
to do). This does not mean inaction. It is a highly active principle. 
Only the attitude should be one of non-attachment. 

S33 wA # mm i wA wmtfd 3$q; 11 

(Gita 111—19) 

And such a man is immune from all Bikaras. 

3rpj33m : 333f3& ^313 : 3f33rfol 3gI3; I 

3^33. 33m 3 33 3 5lif33I2Ttfd 3 33333*ft II 

(Gita 11—70) 

Krishna accepted the quintessence of the Vedantas viz. “I am 
He”. This is also known as “True knowledge”. The true Vedantin 
remains absorbed in “Brahmajnana” and has no external feeling. 
Krishna adumbrated this in the Gita. 

33^33B313 3%3lf3 =3K3f3 I 

f# 3l3g3*3T<3l 3% 33333: I 

3t 31 333f3 3% 33 =3 3f3 333ft I 

3^3lt 3 R3?3lft 3 =3 ^ 3 30153ft I 

(Gita VI— 29, 30) 

This One in the many and many in the One is the meeting 
place of the Vedas and the Vedantas and Lord Krishna effected 
this. The contemplation of the “Nirguna Brahman is, however, a 
difficult thing to do. Hence the need to start with the contempla- 
tion of “Bibhuti Yukta God” and this God exists even m the 
meanest of things. 

331 33f33 33 51335333^31 | 3^3lft 3%3lf3 3 =31? %3>33tf33: II 

3 3 33j3|f3 *£cflf3 353^ ^33*3*3. 1 ^3^3 =3 *I3f3t 331311 ^3133: II 
• (Gita IX — i , 5) 
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qsrifq i q ^ rhr*^ ii 

(Gita X— 39) 

So everything is to be regarded as Vasudeva, and this is the highest 
wisdom, attainable after many births. 

I&ti 3JR3RF | II 

(Gita VII— 19) 

When this all — pervasive nature of the Deity is realised then 
begins real devotion and enlightenment. The rudiments of Bhakti 
are to be traced back to the Vedas themselves. Only the advent of 
Krishna brought bhakti to the forefront and extolled it. He dis- 
tinguished between four types of Bhaktis — the Arta, the Jijiuwa, 
the Arthnpmpli and the Jnani — those bom of fear, of quest, of 
covetous desire and of spiritual identification with the Deity. Of 
those, the first three types are lesser bhaktis, the last alone is the 
superior bhakti. 

?NT | fqqf f| ^rfqqtSRqq|; R fqq: 

(Gita VII— 17) 

The first three types lead to the last one. 

%q *rafd afi i TO«ifa i 

(Gita IX— 31) 

The worship of the Absolute has got to be prepared for and 
preceded by conduct. The Bhagavata enjoins nine varieties of 
Bhaktis, such as Arehana, Bandana, Dasya etc. But this should be 
done in detachment- free from all desire of gain, like the lotus leaf 
that is in water and yet not catching water. 

wamrc m wfifa a: i a e qtfaa qqmftqmu n 

(Gita V— 10) 

God alone is to be worshipped, God who is the Author of creation, 
preservation and destruction, who is omnipotent, omnipresent and 
Omniscient and who is above and beyond the three Gunas. 

*TfrWm qg : fqqR: tR'H | 

(Gita IX— 18) 

Bhakti is the ambrosial tie that knits the devotee and the 
Brahman together and in that sweetness the devotee gets supreme 
bliss. 

When this simple, pure and singular bhakti was discovered, 
the synthesis between the Vedic, Vedantic and the Puranic reli- 
gions was effected. 

This bhakti was not elaborated in the Vedas it is true, but it 
was not absent there altogether. The Vedic Bhakti appears to 
have been born of fear and covetous desire but there are similarities 
between the Vedic hymns and the bhakti of Krishna. Names of 
Vedic Gods only brought in an element of difference. ‘ 
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In all serious performances, the Vedic Rishis also liquidated 
all other Gods except three. When some allowance is made for this, 
we are very near to the Vedantas which extolled not the many but 
the One Absolute. 

This “One Absolute Brahman" is also the God of Krishna's 
Gita. The Yoga of the Vedantas is thus fulfilled and enriched in 
the Bhakti cult which has again and again been called the best 
of Yogas in the Cite. When the devotee surrendered himself sup- 
remely to the Param Brahman he enjoys bliss. Bhakti deepens 
this and Krishna prescribed this Bhakti. 

Krishna incarnated Himself and by discovering for man the 
Purusottama Tattva, He resolved scholastic differences into Bhakti 
and established equality of men. The Gita mentions three Purusas 
and two Prakritis ( Vide Gita XV, Id & 17). 

qt 1 1 

(Gita XV— 16, 17) 

Kshara and Akshara are the two purusas, of which the former per- 
vades all bhutas while the latter is in Kuta. The paramatma is the 
Uttama Purusa, who pervades the three lokas and preserves all 
therein. He is Abaya, He is God. These are the three Purusas. 

And the two Prakritis are — (Gita VII — 4, 5) 

^ fevTf II (4) 

^ ^ n ( 5 ) 

(Gita VII— 4, 5) 

The fourth sloka enumerates the eight Prakritis which are known 
as Apara Prakritis. The para Prakriti is life-like and conscious 
Prakriti which bears this world. 

The Sankhyabad (of Godlessness), the Brahmatattva and Bha- 
gavat-tattva, all three coalesce in Purusa and Prakriti and the 
amalgam is a very happy blend containing as it does the unique 
Y ogadharmatattva of Jnana, Karma and Bhakti. In the Gita the 
Lord 3 ays “I am both Nirguna and Saguna; both are my attributes. 
When Nirguna, I am gentle, even, silent and actionless. When 
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Saguna I am the creator and the regulator of all activities. When 
knowledge acquired in many fields confirms a man in one knowledge, 
he becorties gentle, balanced and pure and arrives in Brahmajnana. 

(Gita XVII 1—20) 

33 sq 3»PT #4 qfaT|^ | ftfa: 5TRt 5TOPJJIT3 II 

(Gita XVIII— 53) 

When such stage is reached a Rhakta has nothing to do. The 
Rhakta has no activities of his own, for any thing that he does 
is no longer his doing but mine. 

^%;^q<;iT i 3: qfeq || 

(Gita XI— 55) 

The true bhakta does every thing for and towards Me and thus 
develops Prabhakti in the Lord. 

m #3 A q*r^ ii 


(Gita XVIII— 54) 

When Parabhakti is developed, the bhakta attains the Lord. 

qq?qr qrcftsiRTft creqa: i 

^ HT SfRqi M || 


(Gita XVIII— 55) 

Thus both My Nirguna and Saguna aspects, are comprehended. 
When such a stage is reached the bhakta pins on Me, does every- 
thing for Me. and even when he is busy in earthly deeds yet remains 
the best of Yogis — the Karma Yogi and thus attains Me. 

SfPSH q*S*P*FP* II 

(Gita XVIII— 56) 

Ajrfsra 4r *rt | 

At Arctsfq g %jft n 


(Gita VI— 31) 

It would thus appear that there is no serious conflict between 
the Karmabad and Jnanabad of the Gita. 
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The Prakriti-Purusabad of Sankhya is nothing but the Para 
and A para Prakriti mentioned above. This is what the Gita ex- 
actly says. The Jara Prakriti (inanimate) is Gods’ Apara Prakriti 
while the Chaitanya Prakrit (conscious) is His Para Prakriti. 
Para Prakriti is active. God is the Regulator of Prakriti. 

foWWlft 301: ERTk | 


(Gita 111—27) 

Everything is done by the vh*tue of Prakriti. The Egotistic 
man wrongly believes that he is the doer. 

Again, the Gita says: 


(Gita XIII — 28) 

Prakriti does things, the Atma is non-doer. lie who knows 
this is the real ‘tattvadarshin’. 

When man rises above egotism, he is independent of Prakriti 
that is, he rises above the ‘trigunas’ ; yet activities do not cease; for 
as long as the body remains, activities remain too. Hut vanities, 
no longer persist. Therefore, detached work is possible, and this 
is the best way of doing things. The Gita says: — 

q 11 

3^? 1 

30IT qtsqfdgfd II 

(Gita XIV— 22, 23) 

That the characteristic of Sattvaguna is expression or ‘Jnana’, 
that of ltajaguna is lcarmaprabrittee, and of Tamoguna is ‘Moha’. 
Although they get tied up with activities or remain untouched by 
them yet he who does not envy the happiness of others or are not 
attracted by it — is above a'nd is like a detached witness, never 
moved the one way or the other. He stands supremely serene. He 
is then free from the bondage of Karma. 

m mi i 

(Gita XVIII— 17) 
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In the light of the above, ‘Karma’ becomes a highly enlightened 
affair and as such ‘Karma’ does not collide with ‘Jnana’, Krishna 
has thus brought about a synthesis of the several systems and dis- 
covered, for all, the Purusottama tattva. 

The Patanjala Yoga is a Yoga of lifelessness. It destroys the 
‘Vritti’ of the heart and the mind. The Brahmajnanin may attain 
salvation in that manner. Says the Gita. 

d dr'ld: II 

if 555^1 V Iff del: I 

(Gita VI— 21, 22) 

This is Brahmatattva. But over this tattva has the Gita placed 
the Bhagabad tattva. Says the Gita: — 

Wt f| ^ I dW || 

(Gita XIV— 27) 


1 am the Sanatana Dharma of eternal Nectar and of supreme 
bliss. I am past Kshara and above Akahara. Therefore am I called 
both popularly and in the Vedas — the Purusottama. 

The Samkhya has no God, the Patanjala has Him alternatively, 
and the Vedantas speak of the Nirguna Brahma; but the Gita 
conceives of the Purusottama both with and without ‘Gunns’. 
So the ‘Yogin’ of the Gita conceives of God as the beneficent Lord 
of all and gets peace and serenity. The Yoga of the Gita is supre- 
mely a Yoga of bhakti towards God. The ‘Yogin’ of the Gita him- 
self, has mastery over self and sees God in everything, regards 
everything as God and serves all in a detached manner. Says the 
Gita : — 

WTd; | sidtsfwT *1%: ( 

(Gita XV— 18) 

The ‘Yogin’ who is equal to all, sees no difference anywhere 
and regards everything as being My handiwork, attains Me no 
matter howsoever he be placed. 

The final conclusion of the Gita is that man should surrender 
himself completely to God, and in a sincere and devoted manner 
serve all. « 
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*rt i ^ qfdsu% frqtsfa ir u 

(Gita IX— 34) 

slsurfafa?^ frf^r#5 51^ 1 «lqr m n 

(Gita XV 11 1—66) 

This message of the Gita is the quintessence of all lore on 
bhakti. This is the Bhagavatadharnm as enunciated by the Lord. 

Strting from Svadharma and ‘Svakarma’ which are basic — 
idly natural to man, the Gita enumerated how three kinds of \Srad- 
dhiis’ are born from the observance of ‘Svadharma* — whence are 
born the. three attributes — ‘Sattva’, ‘Raja’ and ‘Taint'*. And from 
them are generated three ‘Abhibyaktis’ — with all which ‘Karma’ 
is gentetically connected. So, the Gita says: 

%ot: i ww fw.- m: *iw: n 

(Gita 111 — 35) 

Then it takes up the Buddhijoga or Jnana-joga whence one 
can become ‘Sthitaprajna*. Next comes ‘Jnanamisrita Blniktijoga’ 
— enlightened Bhakti. This Abyabhicharine Bhakti for the One — 
without frittering energies in any other direction — is the best of 
wiiys of attaining the Divinity. In other words, Svadharma is the 
beginning and Bhakti is the other end of the string. This is Para- 
bhakti that gives salvation. 

In Assam this Bhakti cult got its flowering in the lbth century 
and the great Vaisnavite reform of Srimanta Sankardeva is a 
glorification of the Bhakti cult, pure and simple. The great devotee 
is so much absorbed in Bhakti of the Lord that he. does not even 
aspire after salvation, because salvation might deprive him of the 
Bhakti, of Aeharna, Bandana, and Padasevana of the Lord. 

Says Sa’nkara — 

In truth, Thou art the Paramatma, 1 now know. 

Thou takest the Sattva form, and provideth, path to the 
devotee. 

He has taken shelter at Thy feet, 

And does ‘Sravana’ and ‘Kirtana’ of Thy virtues, 

Does not crave for even salvation. 

For before that bliss of bhakti, even Heavenly happiness is 
nothing. 

The devotee of this Parabhakti is the best Bhakta. So the 
Lord says in the Gita. 

m*l cf: RflvfRRT * * q^fd I ^ ^ II 

. (Gita XVIII— 64) 
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(Gita VI— 29) 

And, the Assam Bhakta, Sri Madhadeva says in his “Nama- 
yhoxa”. 

“I how low to the devotee who has no craving even for libera- 
tion. 1 pray for that devotion which is full of sweet joy. 1 worship 
that Lord Jadupati who is the crowning gem of all and who is sub- 
missive to His devotees.” 

Bhakti to the One in superession to the many— that stands out 
crystal-clear, and that is the central idea of our religious and philoso- 
phical endeavour. 

^ 

On the Janmastami day this truth emerges. It is no mere 
rhetoric. It is a scientific, and active philosophy and can be prac- 
tical even in the matter-ridden like of today. 

“Lead kindly Light amdist the encircling gloom. 

Lead Thou me on.” 



sft : 


(3Tsft a <$., 33.. 3, q^fqiTR*;) 

3*3% shutor, ^rR q^ifqdftq^qpq sftqgi r?iqq sRrqsnfa- 
\i qt$ ^|d^Frrs^f%q^ | m 3 SSqqifaq&RIRt qt$: 5RWRI% 
gqfd q, Rpg 5T/UqRRq[qfq sftqdt 3l%3*qq: 3^ gWd ?fd fq^qPR- 
|nR?I^d3: I cRIf f| — fWJRRftft^ m& mY4~ 

KHHRR 5 F>R' J IIH[qRT I ?PW sftq^sft IPWtqfl d^frqij 

gi%qfq sft# %q; wii i ?q*fa r #q;gf%ftft *ftaft i gq fqfr#$ ; 
qg ^iqRRRqfa ^O^qftqft: gqqgq gqq*Rqqr ; g g srftcrra qq RfrRf- 
qiqqF ift i 

qq ffliTRdt sftq;g%fq$q qftqifg^ fqfq^tff fq^iqg qg q^fafe- 
q'Rdfw f% q^qjfg «P«I ^[faqR ?ft| 

q'-qq qrq^ qasqfrVr wg^fRiftfRi 3 RrRw ftq4 fq^qf gq- 
q pqq i feRRii f^ifq^ifaqtigqRifqq: qq q^fq«i: 
5ftqpgf%q#q*T>R ; qq 5TfRRH; qftq[f#qf 5ftq^%: R[ fqsffi; fe;qft 
q f qfrg i q«n q fqgis 5 ^: gftwfq^qgfsc&qxq =q qiqra 
gtegfo q* Rifqqq^q g qftq^iqig lift i 1 

gqqRfq'qqfftqqqqq q^-qtqiwfecrfqwiqirq^ sftqpgfa wz- 
qdTS?qq =q dTqfftfqfag? q^gfaw | qft qq dgqftqfqt SpjR gq gff 
fttegfoRq qqfqq^ft nqqq^q qgqg i ift i 2 

1. Intro, to Brahmasiddhi P. 38. 

2. Intro, to Bramati Catussutri. 

3. Intrcv to Kalpataru. 
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^Wqfqawq^qqsm^ qq q^nifeg: qq;— ^rgnY^ sftesfafeq- 
faSta surhiVi sr eftfoqcf ffct i 3 

"$ qfp: sfflfafe^q: ^tsftqfq fft q*p^q 

WRfq3*rfqT qqqiit i 

q^frcsq R«wq: n^sfwRqf*^, fqsjqi qqq;W qrq^qqqq^^q 
jjRr: ^ 13, fFi “q^r qiqq;q f%* qjq*r fqqt^sq > fft sp^pq- 
»q?r qfiqi^T ^qraq^r (qw sffcsfo;) qp^q, ^q#f*q zzjm 
^q'3% qiw^i: |qqq^|q qrc f^k sfoRfq fq^sfoqq^qq 
wfqqi i pq qwifkipr fq^srgfa: sifactft fqferag i 4 

^rrr F%gf%qqqqqqq^ awR^q^q “ 3^q[ ” jqs^q sftq- 
fgffonsrcq?: f|qtq: q^: ^ifqq; i ^q “ m qrq^q fq^g ” ?fq wh-. 
^q-gq^3f^t fegsrsq: *q#£q; i 


qq g^q qqq fq^gfog^qj sftegfoftfg q^gqqfq grfqq 
wft i W^if^ii “ g^qta sftq^gfa qr^Wtfq ” ^fq gq 
qqqTSq^qq I $RRRmi§r<qiqfq “fqq^q^I^q q*JR|Rq$ gosqfgSRq 
qqfqfq ” gqggg&q i m: fq>3 sfk^qq^qr fq^gfolq ggq, ffq 
qtc& q ftfaqfq gg^ fqg^ i q<gq ^q* q^scqi^i gg^r- 

oq q^qqqq fsqg I qqifq fq^gfofqq^ q<*ftq>ft tkqq^urig^fqggT- 
*rq>ftqi^iii q^q “ fqiqq^f: q fag: fcg gq gqg ” ?fq qqmrq 
qosqfq??: i sfcFgfofqq^ q* qq;5fi;q;RTgsrqqg3% ggpgq fqqqglqgq- 
q^q :— “ arat 55sqt%q5q^q>RRr%qTq5q^iRTg[r j^q^fq 
T%T%: I q^q> q^i^sfq “ fqgfq q^Rq^q^q^ gq^ ; i ffq i 5 
gq fq^qq qfqqifq^ g^qfgsRq fq^gfaRqiig^tfq qggggsfrq | 
“ qfq; 3ft*Fg%: g^qfq^guftgqrsgfqeqg qf| q5q feqq^f: gpqq;: q 
3 fas ffq qgjqigfqcqg” cq?mfk>r s^mflifSmRRriT g q^ i 
qg : fq^gfoqsiqg^ifq ftraRfw q fq^, ^q q<q>w? qp'kg i 
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3PWT TOJ ^cT: 

»?dT^q q$ 5T^c! ^ q^qqft 5iq m i qq<qq *W$d qWq^T | qfq 
qq; s;q ^faqr-ft fq^qr^q q;q (q^gd; dqm<qqgdjfqfd g qfaqTfd i) df£ 
f^£gfaq%S#r qqqq 5fteF3%q^I irq ^ T |q^ fiord; sqidTdd*d^T- 
q<q «frd^ | 

d 9 -TT q “ Jr^fasw^ fqfegftRq ffi*qfifi ; m$& ym g%gdf 
%fi ” f^iftsTifiwd d gig^q ^ i “ wdrq^q ” ffi fid; %qs 
^5^3$$% dd sqq^Tfq^ I ddl d^gqdig^^dlfq dWcdd; 

vci 

qqffra ffd g gq*rqiqTift: qfiqifiqq i qgjd “ 3 RRsq^f 4 v$ 3 $ 
d?q^; ” “ qt^d fiqgfi gqfqdrr ” ?fi gqq%dr dlq^gq^qg^#! 
fq^gfoqfdfS^d %TSdqi; fi^gfaqgq fq^gfafa^Fd- 

^nqqrq^ goddfa^ drqfqr \ d*u q ffd*qdT3f;d; q^ ; q^ : ^iftdd*rrq 
qq ?d?fq f<g^ifq$u%qd q trgqfd i 

srgqr q<^qfc*ionfqqdr sftq^gfqr: qifgqi%jft$d^q;gq^fqq-d 
fq^qq q? i fi^qq %g f%qdt#T, fq^sfq gfirdtr q 4d?ifiq; qfifq 
qiqfaqq i 

qq qiqqiqrq dim fiqsqfd %g ^Ri^q^urq^q srtfgqrqqirq 
qjqfaqpqfr ggqqrqfi I «#rPqq4 snRiqrqtq gqrqiqqq>rft-— qq qrqq 
q qjg qqtfor qjqtfor fqqsqfcr i f^g w fos gq>; ^g : qfiq^rqrqrg 
4q$?qr^q fqq^ qqr qRsqqftqigqqftqq a?q; i ^q qRsqqjqggiqrq 
qi^fefd; i cfi i qRoqq&irt $rq : qrWd?fiqfiqq4 “ qiqq fiqdt ^qfq- 
<qr *pq^ ” ffi qq %qqg gqq>rcTsfq arg^r qqg i 

v. ^q<5T^rg qcTc'T^qF^ l^lfJTqrf^V 

?RPn3i3flftJT fqqjftir ‘‘ 3TcT: Rfsrq 3%: d 3cft^07tW%T, ^'TldSfcft^TT g qFtR>F3<qr- 

>’ qiqq ^iidRcftenqi: wrfa fi w® ift^q^ 

?r qtdqfd 1 srcgq 1 it *mrs*rwdfaqg 1 sr^ ; <rt 

W 5nf5ffl^I§7RT: ^qtfcT: ITS %?. I §^7^3%%^ “%57RFg dFcTtfa- 

is ft T ittdM ’» ^r% iraRrt wrsftdfqftr^ 1 1 
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R°3Rfa8»*3 ffcftftR M RSR'R RR^Rft fTRTR^Rfi f%R; ?rforR- 
jrirtrr, i r^rR Ri^forrgq^ftSN ^ ?Th i fR^g gRriftfa m\ 

Rr-JR lf?RT =%?TftfRRT WR: R^PR: cf«IT RfRRtRlRTRffi R&'JTf SR; 
5TRR; I 5rA<R 3 ^RRR W3»TC$3 R R?R RI^R^T tfSf^SR^RR'^R 
RRRH I 

pR R^fesTTORrMT: 5fa ; g^Tl ?tfftTR%fRR5rc<RfRR^ rrai|% 
?:rR jrr r ftsfq fqq^Tri | R^R RR*r?T sftR-gfe^R- 

ftq% Rifa i fasj RgRRRRRR>RfRR^ rr i 

'rrrR m j m-, sg <#r fRsiRTRt RRRtr r gfoss; 1 rri ft — 

WM HfW ^rnilRfeWl %Rlft R^R°T RT RRJ RJR^TR; ^RR^I^vgRiT- 
;r"R jrq 1 g ^ *f«FW53fa fft Ri^RR I RJRi R"3RfR90T — siTRiffi;?- 
SJRRRR ^RlftRI^R SRRRRfRf&Rig ^%R R.R RF$fRRIR>:, %R*g R 
fRRfRi; “ RlftR^fd R gfl ” ^Tft«£Rf R*R I 

RR7J*R RRggf%RR r -RR RT^RR>foTWRR*RFT RRRfRRtfTtRRR^rRRR;- 
RT-R RRj^Rsfq R #sfq tfR; RRRfR'Rlft | R^R 5UKNTRT ajfq 
RRSR^RTRRirRrR R*R>RRR RR^RRR3R*TRf#f3; I “ RR ^ RP?1R$RT 
R W£Tnsg#tR qAoimfq ” 6 ?fd RTR*RfRfR?*lfRRTR RRR5FR; R5-RR- 
^jRI 3lfR sTR^R RfRRfRR^R I ?R*R R^RfaewgR^RblR RI^Rf-.fT^f 
^fjrrfaq^ RRSRR$°IIR^RJR;R %R: ^f^fe.Rft RfnRT^T R^RfR^R 
r*rt*rrir^r RRf# f%gfoRsj ^ftgf^Ri TR^trrg; 1 

<RR; WfR fl^RRT f^IR; RR, 0 R*§RfR*l°T sftosfaflftfcff, R) 
Rr =R ^RfRRR 5Iff{RRRRtR-5%; R ft?lt ft^R^ RI I %R55gRRf^RRR5R- 
fRRR RR ft<TR;, \) RTsft fifft'RIR^R ft^Rt, RfR ^Tsft Rlft^T fR^TTf 
flOSRfi&or RIRfi, ^RlffRf^RRR R: R^Rlft I 

%. ^FTcTCi — % 



THE SAIVA PHILOSOPHY OF KASHMIR 

by 

Sahityalankara Kavibhushana K. S. Nagarajan, B.Sc. 

Kashmir is the city of Kasyapa, the mythological progenitor 
of Dovas and Asuras, and is one of the most ancient Cities of India. 
Some say it was the land given to Kusa by Rama, ( Kusapuri) who 
gave Lahore (Lavapuri) to his other son Lava. But Kalhana in 
his Rajatarangini says definitely that it was Kasyapapuri, as in: — 

goRIlfe ft: II 

At one time it was the seat of learning, the home of Saraswati, 
who, it appears lived there in llesh and blood and talked to Poets 
and devotees. The prayer to Saraswati, makes this clear as in: — 

Students and budding poets, aspiring for fame and name (locked 
to this ancient city in hundreds and thousands. The capital of this 
glorious city was rightly called Srinagar, meani'ng the land of wealth, 
spiritual as well as material. Or it may be said that the name 
had something to do with Srividya, so familiar to Tantric and other 
writers on Sivadvaita. Bilhana, one of the finest poets of Kashmir 
i ays. 

?lft qft: f|R m Rjfr 

?r??r*P?; II 

lie also says that Sanskrit was the language of the country and 
even women spoke that language as they would speak their mother 
tongue. , 

m fiw iq* sRqqiqiftq 

fqsqfd qq: *Kf*i qiri =q i 

The people are called the brothers of Saffron 

and poetry flowed from their lips as naturally and as 
lavishly as saffron grew there. 

qqft qfftgqq ffff ftftd =q 

It is no wonder then that such a land, was indeed the home of 
various branches of learning, and “Pandit” has become a perman- 
ent title attached to every male member of Kashmir Brahmin 
29 
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families. The philosophy of Kashmir, known as Kashmir Saivism 
has been, for the past several decades, the study of scholars in India 
and abroad, both for its novelty and popularity. There was a kind 
of Saivism, originally in Kashmir, which was a form of worship 
of Siva-Sakti. Later Buddhism did not fail to exert its influence 
on the religion or faith of the people in Kashmir. Thus, in course 
of time, was evolved a new faith, out of the harmonious mixture of 
Buddhism and Saivism — of the meditative and philosophical aspect 
of the one and the ritualistic aspect of the other. 

Lord Siva himself is said to be the fountain-head from which 
flowed the fundamental principles of this system of philosophy — 
which exist even to-day as Siva-Sutras — which were revealed to 
Vasu Gupta by the Lord in a dream. A rock called Sankaropal is 
shown in Kashmir as the place where Siva Sutras were seen en- 
graved by Vasu Gupta — who is supposed to have flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century A.D. These sutras were later ex- 
plained to humanity through the tireless efforts of his disciples, of 
whom Bhatta Kallata was the chief. Kallata who was a great 
scholar, was a contemporary of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir 
who reigned from 855-883 A.D. and is referred to as a great Siddha 
in the Kajatarangini. The most valuable commentaries on th<* 
Siva-Sutras, are those of Kshemaraja and Bhatta Bhaskara. Som- 
ananda, is the author of a work known as Sivadrishti. The Siva- 
Sutras and the Spandakarika (attributed to Vasu Gupta) present 
the faith in a dogmatic form whereas the Sivadrishti, for the first 
time, attempts to present the doctrine in a reasoned philosophic 
form — containing seven hundred verses. His son and disciple,' 
Utpaladeva, wrote the famous Iswara Pratyabhijna Karika and 
Vritti. From this time onwards the Saiva philosophy of Kashmir 
became known as Pratyabhijna Darsha’na, dealt with in brief in 
the Sarva Darshana sangraha of Sayana Madhavacharya. Laksh- 
managupta, Utpala’s son and disciple, was a great scholar in Tan- 
tric. Lore and wrote a famous work, Sarada Tilaka, on Mantra 
Sastra. Then comes the celebrated Abhinava Gupta, the prolific 
writer of Kashmir, who was the disciple of Lakshmanagupta and 
who wrote a large number of works on this philosophy, including, 
Tantraloka (an original work) Brihat and Laghu Vimarsinis on 
Iswara Pratyabhijna and a number of stotras. His position in this 
Saiva system is akin to that of Sri Sankaracharya in the Advaita 
Vedanta. He seems to have had a galaxy of preceptors namely : 
(1) Narasimhagupta, his own father, who taught him grammar, (2) 
Vamanatha, who taught him dvaitadvaita tantra (3) Bhutirajatanaya, 
who taught him Sivadvaita, (4) Bhutiraja, who taught him Brahma- 
Vidya, (5) Lakshmanagupta who taught him the Krama and Trika 
Darshanas and (6) Induraja who taught him Dhvani. That is why 

he says in the Tantraloka ‘ $ » (I. 1-8) and goes on 

to make particular mention of 

(*• i-in 

sffaost qf«PT: | 

|| (I. j-9) 
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His great Guru Sambhunatha is also mentioned therein with great 
regard and praise, as through him he got self realisation. 

srpgjiro =^s: (i. 1 13) 

The necessity for such a long line of preceptors has been remark- 
ably pointed out by him in the following verse: — 

m w- ^ i 

In the Tantraloka he deals with the sixty-four monistic agamas 
very extensively and exhaustively. He himself made two sum- 
maries of this, one called Tantrasara and the other Tantravata 
Dhanika. His other works are Malinivijaya Vartika, the Vimar- 
sinis (big and small) on Utpala’s iswara Pratyabhijna, Sivadri- 
shtyalochana, Vivarana, Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha and a com- 
mentary on yoga vasishta. His work was followed by Kshemaraja 
and others. 

The main purpose with w'hich the Siva Sutras were promul- 
gated, was not merely to expound the theoretical principles of this 
doctrine but also to show mankind a practical way of realising by 
experience that man is the Deity himself in his real and innermost 
sell. It also not only enables him to attain to absolute freedom 
from all that limits and subjects him as a helpless creature to the 
sorrows and sufferings of wordly or mundane existence (Samsara) 
but also to gain omniscience like the Deity and to wield all the 
Power of Creation and Destruction, which the Lord himself wields. 
Thus the Siva-Sutras are considered as a means to an end and hence 
practical and utilitarian. 

The Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is called by several names 
as Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna. It is called Trika because it 
is based on Pati, Pasu and Pasa — the first is Paramasiva, the 
second is the imprisoned Jeeva and the third the shackles that bind 
him to the existence. When the Jeeva realises that he is not differ- 
ent from Siva, the shackles disappear and he becomes a Mukta. It 
is called Spanda because, Siva who is supreme, complete and in- 
finite, manifests his powers in order to manifest the limited uni- 
verse and in this act, the first manifestation is Spanda, or Kampana 
or Unmesha. Spanda is the act of manifesting the glory of Sakti 
without in any way disfiguring the origin. The universe is not in 
any way different from Siva and all the transactions of the Universe 
are through Spanda. All differences are due to the influence of the 
Spanda Sakti. Finally the word Pratyabijna reveals the real secret 
of Kashmir Saivism. The person, surrounded by Mala, ultimately 
recognises that he is Parama Siva himself. All living beings ex- 
perience this recognition in one way or the other for 

There are thsee types or Pratyabhijna namely, Pratyaksha (posi- 
tive proof) Anumana (Inference) and Sabda (sound). The mani- 
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fcstation of the universe occurs by the five acts namely, 

creation, preservation, destruction, disappearance and favour. 
Siva is full within himself by Sat, Chit, Ananda, Icha, Jnana and 
kriya Saktis. He is also the seven Pramatris namely, Sakala, 
Pralaya, Kala, etc., and the Para, Pashyante, Madhyama and Vaik- 
hari Saktis. The person by philosophical discussions recognises 
gradually his real form and gains true knowledge. He then medi- 
tates upon the consciousness of differences and reaches a state of 
tranquility, finally recognising that he is Siva. Thus Pratyabhijna 
is a harmonious blending of the two important factors namely the 
consciousness resulting from a ripe knowledge of the Sciences and 
the practical experience of that realisation of his identity with 
Siva. The Vijnana Bhairava refers to this nicely as follows: — 

Parama Siva is Mahagrahaka who is endless and the person is 
Mitagrahaka who is limited. 

The main notion of this system is not 
as in Vedanta. Both Siva and the universe created by him are 
real, because the cause is and the result is the uni- 

verse. When there is Shaktivikasa the universe comes to exist 
and when there is Sakti Sankocha it disappears. is 

the first Siva Sutra by which is meant that the Atman, is a change- 
less reality of the nature of a purely experiencing principle. The 
Saiva philosophy of Kashmir is based on thirty-six Tattvas, com- 
mencing from Siva Tattva and including the Pancha Tanmatras, 
the five Indriyas and the pancha Bhutas. 

Bliss cannot be obtained without the favour of the Lord. He 
who is tranquil in his mental outlook and still carries on the trans- 
actions externally is called a Jeevanmukta. In whatever transac- 
tion he is involved he is called Yukta if he has the capacity to in- 
cessantly meditate upon his real form which is none other than 
Chidrupa as is clear from the following: — 

3 5T II Sf. Page 37 

To attain this state the following are the main causes: (1) Previous 
Sanskara, (2) Present state, (3) Study of the Sciences, (4) Teaching 
of the Preceptor, (5) Self-effort, (6) Practice and (7) Intros- 
pection. The upayas are the means to realise this end. They are 
four-fold, namely, Anupaya, Sambhavopaya, Saktopaya and Ana- 
vopaya, the first for those to whom the Preceptor’s teacing is essen- 
tial, second for those who are capable of realising the Chitswarupa, 
the third for those who are eligible to get Chidvikasa by develop- 
ing Vikalpas and the last for those who get Chidvikasa by other 
means. 



THE THEORY OF NADA 

by 

K. SlVARAMAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in Philosophy, Hindu University, Banaras. 

The Indian thinkers were greatly exercised over the problem 
of the expressiveness of the word, viz., wherein lies the denotative 
capacity of the word, — i’n the sentence of which the word is an abs- 
tracted part, in the words themselves which constitute the sentence 
or in the isolated syllables of a word or in something entirely besides 
these things? The answer of the Saivites differs from those of the 
Nyaya, the Mimamsa and even of the Vyakaranikas, the great 
grammarian philosophers of India. The theory of Nada advocated 
by the Saivites rests on the basis of a metaphysics in which sound 
(Sabda) and sense (artha), the system of sound series articulated 
by word, etc., and the system of objective categories comprehending 
the order of sense denoted by the sounds, both represent two par- 
allel but interdependent lines of evolution from one identical 
source 1 . The realm of sabda subsists in dependence on the realm 
of sense in so far as sound has no significance of its own other than 
the symbolic. The common substratum whence proceed these two 
interdependent orders of evolution is therefore looked upon as a 
complex of causal potencies essendi (Karaka Sakti) as well as 
cognoscendi (Jnapaka Sakti ). 3 It is in the latter aspect, viz., as a 
complex of informative causal potencies that it gives rise to nada, 
the ultimate denoter of meaning. 

According to the doctrine of partial evolution (ekadesa pari- 
nama) maintained in the Saivagamas, inspite of causal succession 
there is always the common underlying substratum which is omni- 
present through the entire causal series .' 1 It is on account of the 
continued existence of cause in all the levels of its evolution, that 
we are able to trace the evolutes to their supersensible source. 
Nada therefore represents that thing which is present in the physi- 
cal phenomenon of speech as its underlying essence and on account 
of which the latter, viz., speech, comes to have the ‘denoting’ capa- 
city (vacakata). Nada is in essence supersensuous but because of 
adjuncts (upadhi) becomes audible as the articulated sound. 

Pure sound (Nada) becomes externalised into grass speech 
sound in the following order: Nada, Bindu and Varna . 4 Nada (or 
Suksma Nada as it is also called as different from Para nada, which 
is the cause thereof) is the first expression of pure sound; it is the 
latter in its quickened state. It is present in every individual as 


1. Pautkara Agama 2, 32, 

2 Sivajnana Mapadiam (Kazaka Edition) pp. 278-284. 

3 Ratna Tryam. 38. Agl.ora Siva’s commentary. 

Sm, "tsirpib Q*ujj6cD«*iiLi£0ir<3«ff grrm)Lcnu nthu)Q%s)ir&(§u ueotgppw 

etc. Mapadiam Op* cit. p. 240, 

4 Ratna Trayara 22 , 
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the cause of his knowledge of objects denoted by speech. While 
being so, it is said to be in itself devoid of even a semblance ol dis- 
cursiveness’. Next in order of externality comes Bindu (or Aksara 
Hindu as it is also called as different from Anahata Bindu, which 
is synonymous with Para Nada)/' This is said to be subtle like Nada 
and indistinct even as the yolk of a peahen’s egg contains within 
itself the colours of the peacock in their sequence but indis- 
tinctly. Unlike Nada however, it is said to be of the nature ot 
thought form (antah sanjalpa). The third stage is varna which 
is the gross speech manifested by physical sabda produced irom 
akasa, etc., a'nd audible to the ear . 5 6 7 8 9 The denotative capacity that 
we associate with speech sounds and that invests the latter with 
the role of symbolism as a means of communication, is really the 
property of nada their underlying essence which is being articulated 
by them. 


The different stages in the evolution of sabda account for the 
initial differences in the knowledge of the individuals who are 
broadly classed in the light of these differences under various cate- 
gories in Snivism . 7 Nada, the pure unmanifest speech essence 
before it finds manifestation in gross speech giving rise to deter- 
minatc knowledge* passes through several intermediary stages each 
of which may be viewed as an ‘effect’ of the previous stage . 3 The 
gross speech form overt in character” represents the last stage. 
The different functions progressively culminating in determinate 
knowledge are denoted by the terms Para or Suksma, Pasyanti, 
Madhyama and Vaikhari. Briefly they represent, in order, Sabda 
unmanifest and undifferentiated, manifest but undifferentiated, 
differentiated but inarticulate and lastly differentiated as well as 
articulate. 


The evolution of Sabda may be viewed either in terms of stages 
by which the most subtle and inward nada becomes externalised 
into gross speech sound or in terms of stages which mark the 
variations in the denotative function of nada eventuating in the 
fully differentiated discursive knowledge. This is indeed a distinc- 
tion without difference , 10 for both represent how what is in itself 
an inartieulated and undifferentiated unity becomes through asso- 
ciation with adjuncts the gross speech phenomenon that is an inte- 
gral part of our discursive understanding. 


The word used as an articulated symbol represents the stage 
of vaikhari. The letter-sounds already differentiated become now 
manifestly pronounced as the letters of the alphabet in their various 
combinations and become audible to the hearer too. That which 


5 Also tinned Apava Hindu as different from Para Hindu and Anahata Bindu 
which arc synonyms* ot Paia Nada. 

6 Ibid 22. commentary: Mapadiam p.282. 

7 Ibid. 71; Also Shajnana Siddhiar. Supakkam 1.26. 

8 Pauskara Agama. 2.24. 

9 Ibid. 2.25, 2b ct seq . 

10 Para and Nada are identical; Payanti and Aksara Bindu are identical (Aghora 
Siva's commentary, op. cit.75). k 
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has the denoting capacity in the vaikhari evokes in the hearer too 
the same capacity and through that the sense of the object intend- 
ed . 11 The madhyama represents the stage preceding that of articu- 
late speech and succeeding the stage of homogenous non-diversified 
sound content. To put the same in terms of the resulting know- 
ledge, it stands for the intermediary stage between the indetermi- 
nate knowledge typified by Pasyanti on the one hand and the fully 
determinate articulated thinking typified by vaikhari on the other. 
More positively, it stands for the implicit speech form 12 which 
causes indeterminate knowledge to the speaker in whom it is mani- 
fest sub-vocally. Though it remains inarticulate it represents in 
intellect the object intended assuming as it does the form of a 
subjectively contemplated combination of letters . 13 The Pasyanti 
refers to the stage in the evolution of Sabda preceding the forma- 
tion into letter-sounds. The stage of differentiated letter-sounds 
points as its cause to a stage where the letter sounds are present 
in their order but undifferentiated. The Pasyanti contains within 
itself, even as a ray of light contains within itself unmanifestly 
the entire colour spectrum, all the letter sounds in the order in which 
they are presently to be analysed and synthesised. Though un- 
differentiated, Pasyanti is said to be ‘self luminods ’; 14 its denoting 
capacity takes the form of an indeterminate thought-form (nirvi- 
kalpaka jnanam). From this definition of Pasyanti it follows that 
indeterminate knowledge, the awareness of the bare ‘that' does not 
represent a stage where determination, the ‘what’, is as such absent. 
If it were absent, the evolution of the Madhyama from the Pasyanti 
cannot be explained. The name, class, quality, etc., of an object 
are revealed implicitly in the revelation of the bare being of the 
object. 1 * 

The Para or Suksma vac is the ultimate source of the denoting 
capacity of Sabda . 16 This is nada which makes possible even the 
emergence of the implicit discursiveness of the Pasyanti vac. It is 
because of nada that Pasyanti becomes capable of causing nirvikal- 
paka jnanam. If Pasyanti is the cause of indeterminate knowledge, 
para is the general condition of intelligibility itself.” The differ- 
ence between the two stages corresponds to the difference between 
the possible and the actual. According to the dynamism of self- 
becoming (Sat karya vada) underlying the evolution of principles 
constitutive of the world of sabda and artha ; the manifestly differ- 
entiated qualities found in the effect could be said to be latent in 


n Nada Karika 11. Aghora Siva’h commentary. 

12 ''B-erriQfmrir utrG)" Supakkam Op. at. 1.21. 

13 Ibid. 1.21. 

14 Supakkam 1.22. Ratna Trayam 75. 

15 Mapadiam. Op. cit. p.162 see also the definition of truth given in Sivagra 
Bhasyam (p.99) which applied to equally to nivirkalpaka jnanam as to sairkalpaka 
jananam. 

16 Aghora Siva’s avatarika. Op. cit. 76. The admission of para over Pasyanti is 
the differentia of the philosophy of language as developed in the Saivajanmas. See 
K. C. Pandey’s Saiva Philosophy pp. XCI.XCV. 

17 itrdta gimrQftrtrit Q&ir/Smriu' Supakam. 1.23, See Siva jnana 
muni var’s commentary . 
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the cause as a possibility only through an intermediary stage, where 
these differentiated qualities are first actual ised although unmani- 
festly. 1 * The discursive function categorised by name quality, etc. 
cannot be said to emerge from consciousness without being mediated 
by an indeterminate knowledge in which those elements are present 
although unspecifiedly. 1 * 

The existence of vaikhari is known through the sensory chan- 
nel of hearing; the madhyama through ‘understanding’, a determin- 
ing function of the intellect. The Pasyanti is known as the source 
of madhyama, as the ‘cause’ of the latter’s function"". Now how is 
Para or nada known? The Agamas say that it is known intuiti- 
vely, as ‘one’ with the self . 1 ' 1 That which I'emains as the residuum 
when all the functions of chitta are resolved as in deep sleep is the 
Nada. It is known immediately in all individuals as indistinguish- 
able with their consciousness. Being the ultimate residuum it is 
also known as the generator of even the most subtle Pasyanti in 
which is latent all the discursive functions of the mind." 

It is only in the above sense that we should understand that 
Para vac or nada is ‘eternal’ and ‘conscious’. It is eternal in the 
sense that it is ever manifest in the individual, human and the 
sub-human 41 alike, as a general condition of intelligibility, even 
when all its more specific modifications remain unmanifest . 21 It 
is not eternal like the self, being unique to each individual and 
non-intelligent in itself and therefore only a ‘product’. To be more 
precise, we can say nada forms the nexus between Bindu, the 
eternal prius of all the phenomena and its perishable manifesta- 
tions. Viewed as a ‘product’ of Bindu, as Bindu in its quickened 
state, Nada is non-eternal being many (aneka) rooted in the primor- 
dial body (Para Sariram) of each individual, and ‘objective’ (jada) 
qua a product. Nada is Bindu itself come to be endowed with a 
competence (adhikara) to unfold into Pasyanti, etc., and cause de- 
terminate knowledge. It is this adhikara that is perishable. 4, la 
itself as Bindu when it is not as such related to each individual, and 
therefore unitary, it is eternal. It resembles Siva the first of the 
thirty-six tattvas in this respect. Though distinguishable from 
Suddha Maya as its vrtti, it is not different from it . 28 

18 Mapadiam. p. 198. 

19 I he same* It'gi* amounts loi the postulates of Prakrit i as intei veiling between 
kala tattva and Gun.t tattva, ol lanmatias as intervening between aharnkaia and 
the Bhutadi. Ibid, p.198. 

20 Rama Tiavam. Si*. 

i*i Ibid. 83. 

22 Abboia Siva’s commentary. 8*. 

23 5JT55I 9! fid JfffaoT: | aRt^JTcir 

mfa %\\ quoted in Aghora Siva’s commentary. Nadakarika Sec also, Panskara 

y> 

A gain a 2.2b. and IJmapatis Bhashya theicon 15. 

24 Aghora Siva’s commentary Rama Trajam 76. 

pfdjb aiflcfiteiST'' Supakkam 1.23. 

26 We owe this and similar other remarkable clarifications to Sivcinono munivor . 

Mapadiam p. .170. 



The Saivite, for reasons set forth, would not identify Nada 
with the self, individual or universal.” If nada is sometimes spoken 
of as of the nature of self, as ‘Sabda Brahman’ which when realised 
in its pristineness lifts the self from the thraldom of individuality,” 
it is only in the sense that it is most inward to the self as the inali- 
enable condition of Self’s knowledge. It is more inward than the 
most intimate inseparable vestures (Kanchuka ) 29 of the self in the 
sense that it is what activates the experient self endowed with 
these vestures (Purusa). To those who can intuit it in its pristine 
nature as the source of all the words and all meaning, as the prius 
of all phenomena, there is freedom from the snare of identification 
with what are mere grossificatio'ns of nada . 10 In the heirarchy of 
freedoms — freedom from identification with the not-self, freedom 
due to a knowledge that all manifest sound and sense are but modi- 
fications of one ultimate source, indeed ranks highest. In the pic- 
turesque language of the Agamas, such men go to the highest reach 
to which all ‘adhvas’ point and enjoy transcendental Bhoga . 11 This 
is, technically, the nadanta, the end of nada. The goal of this dis- 
cipline should not however be confused with the goal reached 
through transcending nada which is Freedom par excellance . 3S 
Though nada represents the inalienable condition of knowledge 
inclusive of both the sub-intellectual as well as the supra-intellectual, 
it falls on the side of not-self by the side of self. As the material 
cause of all manifest speech it is objective (jada); the conscious 
spirit can sustain no intimate relation (tadatmya) with it. Nada 
is, therefore, that principle which is coterminous with bondage, and 
for that reason, transcendable prior only to transcending the 
specious individuality that is due to the veil of Ignorance/* The 
intuition of the real must dawn before and as a condition of the 
transcendence of nada. 3 * The ultimate goal of spiritual endeavour 
(Purusartha) is therefore often described as beyond the Nadanta in 
Saivism . 34 

It is the mediation or the non-mediation of nada that makes 
for the difference between sensory intuition and what may be called 
the intellectual or spiritual intuition . 37 The dawn of the latter and 


27Ratn,a. Trayam 80, 81. 

28 Ibid. 77-79. Also*' "LDQjfirB fi($ib LSjnmD&r jpj" Supakkam 1.24. 

29 This is the difference between karana Sarira and Kanchuka Sarira See 
Supakkam. 4.21 

30 Ratna Trayam. 81. The discussion of the mystical significence of this meia- 
physual concept as the source of all mantras — Pranava, Prasada, Ajapa mantra suksma 
Pancaksaia etc. which are all but ramification of Nada falls outside the scope of this 
paper. 

•51 i.e. apara moksa’ of Supakkam 1.23. 

32 Ibid. 1.26. 

33 Nada Karika 17: Ratna Trayam 80, 81, 83, commentary. 

34 Mapadiam. p. Panskara Bhasvain. 2.27. Aghora Siva’s commentary. Ratna 
Tiavam 76. 

35 stSd^j^rr&rLb JSuuGjtrfr $$iresrih etc. Supakkam 1.26. 

36 Potrippahrodai 11. 4-5. 

37 What are respectively termed Pasa jnanam and Pali jnanam in the Saiva- 
gamas. Supakkam n.f. P 
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transcendence of nada coincide. The advent of a life of spirit 
(Suddha avastha) primarily is the cessation of empirical life (Sakala 
avastha). Non-mediation of nada, it is true, does not necessarily 
mean the attainment of spiritual intuition. It may mean a return 
to total ignorance also, to ‘severe isolation’ (Kevala avastha) as for 
instance during mahapralaya. Then of course it is no transced- 
ence of nada. 48 Freedom from the activity of nada in such circumst- 
ance will be like the freedom that an ailing patient has from his 
ailment during intervals of deep sleep. The real freedom from 
nada, however, supervenes upon the intuition of the real. 

To sum up, Nada is the cause of the expressiveness of all 
empirical knowing, propositional or otherwise’ 8 and as such is not 
to be identified with propositions, etc. It is what makes proposi- 
tions, etc., possible. Like the categories of Kant it is their presup- 
position and even more absolutely so. In so far as its function 
underlies the sphere of the pre-prepositional as well it is even more 
basic than the categories. It is the transcendental condition of the 
categorising function of the mind. It is the living ‘voice’ in all 
creatures that motivates a response which in the case of the human 
beings translates itself into the categories expression of the 
mind. 

If nada cannot be identified with the categories of human 
understanding, still less can it be identified with its vocal expres- 
sions, viz., sentence, word or letter or the unity of letters. It is 
what makes these of use in the service of knowledge. 40 If these are 
spoken of sometimes as generators of meaning, it is only in the 
sense that they serve to manifest nada which alone possesses intrin- 
sically the capacity to denote meaning. The Parakya Agama, for 
example, says that it is the last letter of a word with the revived 
residual impressions of the preceding letters that is expressive of 
the meaning. 41 If by this were meant, like what the Nyaya would 
say 41-a that, literally the accumulated impressions of the past 
letters roused in memory presents the meaning, this is untenable 
because the revived residual impressions can arouse only the me- 
mory of something 42 that was previously known and not the know- 
ledge of a new thing. Nor can it be in the sense that it manifests 
what is but a unity of all letters, which is itself, unperceived, eternal 
and partless 42-a. The first letter, it is held, rouses this latent 
symbol in the mind vaguely and the succeeding letters as they are 
gradually heard manifest it more clearly till the last letter fully 
reveals it. This view too is not tenable because here again the old 


38 Supakkam 8. 36; Siva Jnana Bodham 8th sutra 4th adhikarana. 

39 Aghora Siva’s Cora, Nada Karika. 14. 

40 Nada Karika 2 to 7. 

4 1 U * * Quoted in Aghora Siva’s Com. 

[bid. 12. 

41a Vide for e.g., Nyaya-Siddhanta manyari manjari p. S 38 . 

42 Aghora Siva’s commentary. Ibid 7. Mapadiam p.281. Pauskara Bhasyara 
PP- 5 a S» 5 » 4 * 

42a See sarvadarsana, Samgraha (Panini system). % 
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objection arises, viz., the residual impressions can arouse only the 
memory of what was experienced and cannot present to conscious- 
ness what is yet to be experienced. Again" this unperceived unity of 
letters which is said to possess the denotive capacity is intellbile 
neither as identical with the letters whose unity it is said to be, nor as 
different from them. If identical with the letters it cannot perform 
a task which the letters as such are expressly incapable of perform- 
ing. if different from them, when perception is ejrkypothesis 
evidence that the unity of the letters is not different from the letters 
themselves, an inference to the contrary can rally be of no avail. 

The statement of the Agama cited above should therefore be 
understood to mean that by manifesting nada is meaning generated. 
The last letter of a word in being the manifestor of nada is eulogi- 
stical ly described as the manifestor of meaning. The varna of the 
Varna theorists and the sphota of the sphota vadins are admissible 
as generators of meaning only as manifestors of nada. In them- 
selves they are contingent and therefore different from that through 
which their origination becomes possible. 


43 For a fuller dialectical refutation of sphotavada see Aghora Siva's com. Ibid. 7; 
Mapadiam pp ^82-284; Also Parskara Bhasyam pp. 523-527. 



IN DEFENCE OF YOGA PHILOSOPHY 

by 

Gunde Rao IIarkare, Wachaspati, Shiromani, 

Retired Sessions Judge, Hyderabad Dn. 

In this country there are many schools of philosophy in vogue, 
from the time immeorial. Out of them only six have acquired a 
great repute and these are Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta. Each of these has its special characteris- 
tics and basic independent views about the Creation of the World, 
Matter, Spirit, Creator, Pleasure, Pain, Knowledge, Ignorance, 
Bondage and Salvation. In this way each school of thought is at 
at the same time a theology and Religion. They differ in the con- 
ception of the Nature of Final Emancipation also. Each school of 
philosophy insists on the truth of its own tenets and spares no pains 
in advancing stronger objections in exposing fallacies in the tenets 
of opposite party. 

The case of Yoga School of philosophy is some what different. 
For the propagation of fundamentals of every school of thought it 
is admissible that the advocates of the respective schools may adopt 
means of popularising their own dogmas refuting the principles of 
opposite party or parties fully or in part, in a fixed and organised 
manner. But in contradicting Yoga System the opposite ; party 
specially the Vedantins have taken an apparently objectionable 
measure. 

Etymologically the word Yoga is derived from 

to meditate and not from J°i n - Bhaswati 

a commentary on Patanjala Sutra Bhashya explains clearly that 
according to grammar the word Yoga denotes composure or peace 
of mind and not the technical term Samadhi which indicates the 
perfect absorption of the waves of thoughts in the one object of 
meditation. Vachaspati Mishra says that in order to avoid the con- 
fusion arising about the meaning conveyed by the word Yoga the 

derivation of the word, is explained as yuj §31 and gfif* not yujr. 

In spite of this explanation the Vedantins say clearly — 

This is attributed to the authorship of Yagnavalkya. Shankara- 
charya says that both Sankhyas and Yogins are Dwaitins. Then 
how is it possible that the word Yoga may indicate Solidarity of 
individual Soul and the God Supreme? If this is true then where 
is the necessity of refuting Yoga by Dwaita or Dualistic Philo- 
sophy? The object of Yoga is to separate the individual Soul from 
the iron clutches of Prakriti. 
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It should be borne in mind that Yoga philosophy advocates the 
Manifestation Theory (parinama vada. When some qualities of one 
and the same object are altogether changed and quite new qualities 
have evolved in their place then it is said that the same original 
object has menifested itself in new form. 

: qf*OTT*r : 


The Spirit — Purusha is quite different from Matter — Prakriti. 
Purusha is attributeless; but by proximity of Prakriti he seems to 
be subject of changes. A clear glass which is colourless becomes 
red if you keep some roses in it. The attributes are naturally de- 
signed for another higher object. They are not self-centred, but 
intended for the sake of others. By proximity of matter the spirit 
assumes all the qualities of matter and becomes one with the matter. 
This non-differentiation and unification of Purusha and Prakriti 

is called BHOGA «= Feeling perception, or 
(Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 35.) Buddi-satva though highly refined 
is essentially Matter and therefore can not illuminate or throw light 
upon Spirit, that is fully reflected in Buddhi. On the other hand 
the Spirit itself irrespective of others’ help is self luminous 

w# q^ft ii 111-35 

When Purusha realises that he is essentially different from Pra- 
kriti then only his real nature of Omiscience and Omnipotence be- 
come manifest. (Patanjala Yoga Sutra III 49.) According to 
Yoga philosophy the Soul attains salvation when Buddhi removed 
from Three Gunas or attributes becomes equal to Self. (Patanjali 
Y. Ill 55). 


Now it is evident that Yoga is not in any sense a union with 
God. It lays down very strict and comprerehnivse rules for the 
physical as well as mental practice by which one can control pas- 
sions, get full mastery over organs, enjoy full health, concentrate 
deeply and by profound meditation realise Self. This realisation 
consists of true knowledge of complete separation of Self from 
bondages of Prakriti — Matter. By such realisation only he can 
develop psychic powers latent in him. These are called Siddhis. 
He should not stop here. This is not the end. These are the im- 
pediments to his achievement of higher goal. This Yoga resem- 
bles Mysticism in Europe to some extent. Yoga is technically 
defined as chittavrtti nirodha the prevention of the outward flow 
of mind and its modifications. The practice of Yoga disentangles the 
individual self from the phenomenal world which is the object of 
sense. The Self has a natural tendency to move towards the ex- 
ternal world because the organs of sense are made to work from 
within outwards. 
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Badarayan Vyasa, the author of Vedanta Sutra contradicted 
Yoga in general terms 5^1 : V., II i-3. In 

their Commentaries on Badrayana Sutras, Nimbarkas, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa, Vallabha and others have refuted Yoga accord- 
ing to their tenets. 

It is obvious that there are some points of resemblence between 
Yoga and Vedanta. Both are supposed to be the means of attain- 
ing higher goal. Shankaracharya refutes Yoga philosophy in a 
quite different manner. According to him the theoretical part of 

Yoga is not reliable for ’ is not Vaidic. and 

the practical part of Yoga is of no importance because the autho- 
rity of Upanishads is quite sufficient to accept it. There is no need 
of approaching Yoga System of Practice. Asanas or various poses 
of sitting are explained in Swetaswatara Upanishad and different 
methods of meditations for the purification of the Self and concen- 
tration of mind are also given in other Upanishads and these are 
purely Vaidic and Yoga philosophy is Non-Vaidic. But when Yoga 
receives the respect of Vaidic authority o'n the analogy of Ashtaka 
Smriti, Shankaracharya finds fault with it as it preaches Dwaita 
tenet. But Dwaitacharyas also refute it because Yoga in their 
view, is non-vaidic. and not capable of inspiring confidence 

Vacahaspati Mishra holds a special responsibility in this 
matter. In Bhamati, his commentary on Shankar Bhashya, he 
gives a subtle idea that the teachings of Yoga do not establish the 
supremacy of Pradhana as the cause of the universe, for the practice 
of Concentration some substantial thing is necessary to meditate 
upon. One can not concentrate directly on Spirit, because it is very 
subtle. The Chitta or mind which is matter and very highly re- 
find, form of Pradhana is simply taken as a hold for the practice 
of Concentration. By this it can not be assumed that Yoga esta- 
blishes Pradhana as the cause of Universe. Vachaspati quotes a 
sentence of Varsha-ganya a great authority on Yoga in support of 
his assertion. It runs thus 

Amalananda explains the meaning of this in 
his Kalpataru, a Gloss on Bhamati and clearly states 

The real bases of qualities is Atman which can not 
be percived by the eye. What is the object of sight his Maya — 
Illusion only and not the Atman. Vyasa wrote a Commentary on 
Patanjali Yoga Sutras. In explaining the meaning of Sutra 

: d&THI : IV — 13 Vyasa quotes the same 

stanza and says that SStRIFTR = 

what is visible is nothing but a manifestation of Prakriti 

= Matter. and therefore it is transitory. Here 

is the original Prakriti, Prakriti is real 
and its Gunas are transitory. Vachaspati Mishra wrote a great 
commentary on Patanjala Sutras and Vyasa Bhashya 
by name. 
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Now it deserves special attention that in Bhamati the reading 
of this stanza is adopted as JTfqq which means that what is 
visible is nothing but Maya, The same author Vachaspati adopts 
the stanza with a different reading and explains the 

meaning as JTBJPaN what is visible is like Maya and not Maya 

itself, a thing quite different from Maya. A great personality like 
Vachaspati Mishra does not hesitate to commit such interpolation. 
Many commentators on the Bhagavad-Gita have expressed their own 
experience in acquiring psychic powers, in awakening Kundalini 
and practising Samyam. 

Yoga philosophy is not non-vaidic. In Katha and other Upa- 
nishads the system is explained fully, without using the terms and 
in Maitrayaneeya Upanishad six Angas with the exception of first 
two Yama and Niyama are fully expressed. 

On the other hand Yoga is the most sincere and tolerant Philo- 
sophy. Yoga philosophy is neither orthodox in its assertion nor is 
fanatic in denouncing other schools and tenets. Its rationale is 
indeed luminous enough to unfold the Vedanta spirit in an integrated 
way. To a real Vedantin Yoga is indispensible. A great Mahatma 

says, JT[| || 



ANTIQUITY AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
KALI-WORSHIP IN BENGAL 

by 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 
Presidency College, Calcutta 

Some years back Dr. Acyuta C. Menon wrote a book in Malaya- 
lam on Kali-worship in Kerala. Being couched in a regional 
language it was not possible for the non-Malayalam reader to make 
any use of it. However a stray reference to the work brought home 
to me the need of compiling the details of the worship of different 
well-known deities as well as rites and rituals connected with them 
as prevalent in different localities. This will be very helpful in 
studying the religious and cultural history of this vast country. For 
my part I propose, following Dr. Menon, to deal with the worship 
of Kali, the most popular of the deities worshipped by the Sakti- 
worshippers of Bengal. She is worshipped on different occasions 
under different names and forms — all fearful and ferocious, mani- 
festing the spirit of destruction, which she represents. 

We have references to the goddess in a number of T antra and 
Purana works. The Devimahatmya section of the Markavdeya 
Vll 5ff.) Purana 3 describes the deity as having emerged from the 
forhead of the Divine Mother when she became black with anger as 
the demons headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came 
out with a big hideous face and a dreaful appearance. She carried a 
sword, a noose and a club. She wore the skin of a tiger and had as her 
headed by Canda and Munda came to seize her. She came out with 
a big hideous fact and a dreadful appearance. She carried a sword, 
a noose and a club. She wore the skin of a tiger and had as her 
ornament a garland of human heads. Her eyes were red and 
sunken. Her tongue moved to and fro. Her shinlling sound filled 
the quarters. 

In the V isnudharmottara ' we have a description of the sublime 
aspect of the deity in the form of Bhadrakali stated to be beautiful 
in appearance. More or less fearful forms of the deity with the 
name Bhadrakali or Mahakali are described in works like the Kara- 
nagama, Cavdikalpa, Bhavisyapurana and Devipurana. A dated 
reference to Kali is met with in the Kinsariya stone inscription of 
Caeca dated 1056 v.s. (— 999 A.D.). Kali is mentioned here as an 
important deity though no description is given. 

The forms of the deity as known and worshipped in Bengal 
for the last few centuries are described in Tantra works like the 
Kalit antra which do not appear to be old. They are rather peculiar 
from the standpoint of Hindu iconography. Few specimens of them 
are however known to have been preserved in the museums or col- 


2 Markandrya Purana— Devi mahatmya, VII. 5ft. 
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lections of antiquities. According to a hearsay it was Krsnananda 
Agamaragisa, author of the T ant rasa ra, who introduced the image 
in her daksina form. There are quite a fair number of later, mostly 
popular, works which deal with the details of the worship of the 
deity. Of these the Syarnarahasya of Purnananda and the Tantra- 
sara of Krsnananda are very well-known. 

The Daksina kalika, the most popular form of the deity wor- 
shipped in Bengal, is described 1 as smiling and fearful, four-handed, 
and black like cloud. (Tantrasara and Ivalitantra I, 27 ff.) She is 
adorned with a garland of human heads. Her body is besmeared 
with the blood oozing from the heads clinging to her neck. Two 
corpses constitute her ear-ornament. Her girdle is formed by hands 
of dead bodies. She holds in her hands a head freshly served from 
a bodv, a sword, abhaya and vara (the postures of giving assurance 
of freedom from fear a'nd blessing). Blood is trickling through the 
ends of her lips. She has her abode in the cremation ground. She 
has three eyes as bright as the orb of the morning sun. She has 
her hairs flowing and hanging on her right side. Her teeth are 
protruded. Her breasts are large and heaving. She is naked and 
stands on the body of Mahadeva lying as dead. She is engaged in 
coition with Mahakala in an inverted position. She is surrounded 
on all sides by fearful she-jackals with aweful sounds. She is called 
Daksina or generous as she bestows all boons even though medi- 
tated at ease and without any seriousness. 3 4 5 6 ( Syamarahasya VI. 5). 

Slightly different descriptions are given in the Svatantrat antra 
and the Sid dhcsvarit antra as quoted in the Tantrasara. According 
to the first of these works the goddess has the ‘sacred thread’ made 
by serpents and she is mad with intoxication. According to the 
second, which mentions only a few characteristics, she has in two 
of her hands a skull and a dagger. 

In the form known as Siddhakali,’ she has her body overflow- 
ing with nectar dropping from the orb of the moon pierced by the 
sword [in her right hand]. She drinks the nectar from the skull 
in her left hand. She is naked with flowing hairs. She has the hue 
of a blue lotus. She is adorned with ornaments and stands with her 
left-foot stretched forward. 

Guhyakali® is covered with black cloth. She has sunken eyes, 
fearful teeth, restless tongue and a smiling face. She has a neck- 
lace and a ‘sacred thread’ of serpents which again form her bed on 
which she lies. She has a lock of matted hair touching’ the sky. 
She sips wine. She has a garland of fifty human heads. Her belly 
is big. Above her head is Ananta, the king of serpents with one 
thousand hoods. She is surrounded on all sides by serpent-hoods. 
The serpent-king Taksaka forms her left bangle and Ananta the 
right. Her anklet is made of jewels. Her ears are bedecked with 

3 Tantrasara and natitantra, I. 27®- 

4 Syamarahasya , VI. 5. 

5 Tantrasara 5 nali— and tantra, X. 33. 

6 Tantrasara. 

30 
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ear-rings made of human bodies. To her left there is Siva in the 
form of a chiid. She has two hands and a gay face. She is sober 
and adorned with nine jewels. 

Bhadrakali 7 is emaciated with hunger. Her eyes are sunken, her 
face as black as ink, her teeth like black-berries. She is weeping 
and saying, ‘I am not satisfied. I shall swallow the whole world 
at one guip’. She holds with her two hands two nooses like blazing- 
fire. 


Smasanakali" is black like a hill of collyrium with her abode in 
the cremation-ground. She has three eyes, dishevelled hairs and a 
dreadful appearance with a thin body. She has tawny eyes. She 
holds a skull full of wine in her left hand and freshly severed head 
in the right. With a smiling face she is always busy chewing raw 
meat. Her body is adorned with various ornaments. She is nakeu 
and ever mad with wine. 

As Raksakali or Mahakali® she is four-handed, adorned with 
garlands of heads — one on the head and the other on the shoulder. 
In her right hand she holds a sword and two lotuses and in the left 
a dagger and a skull. She has a lock of matted hair touching 
the sky. She has a necklace of serpents. Her eyes are red. She 
wears black cloth and has a tiger’s skin round the waist. She 
places her left foot on the breast of a corpse and the right on the 
back of a lion. She sips wine, bursts into terrible laughter and 
makes deep loud sounds. She is immensely fearful. 

Special rituals are prescribed and particular purposes including 
the six black rites of the Tantras are indicated for the worship of 
these and other forms of the deity. Besides regular worship 
generally in the Daksina form offered daily in the houses of devotees 
and in various shrines, of which the number is a legion, festive 
worship is performed on particular occasions. Three days are of 
special importance in this connection, e.g., the Dewali day and the 
14th day of the dark fortnights of the months of Jyaistha and 
Magha. Of these the Dewali festival is the most popular, though 
perhaps, not the oldest. Kali is worshipped on this day with great 
pomp and grandeur. The day is known as the Kalipuja day. No 
reference to the festival has, however, been traced in any old work 
of known date. The earliest reference that I have been able to 
trace is in the Kalisaparya-vidhi of Kasinatha who composed it in 
1699 S.E. (— 1777 A.D.). Kasinatha has quoted texts from Pura- 
nas and Tantras to prove the importance of the worship of Kali 
on the Dewali day. Kasinatha’s advocacy in the matter would' 
appear to be rather suspicious. It may not be unlikely that he was 
prompted by a desire to popularize a festival which does not seem 
to have been so widely prevalent in his time. Attempts are re- 
ported to have been made by others also in this direction. Thus we 


„ 7 Tantrasara Bhadrakali is emaciated with hunger. Her eyes are sunken, her 

face as black as ink, her teeth like. 

8 Svatantr at antra as quoted in the syamarahasya, (VI. *i. 

9 , Tim description occurs in the Tantrasara but no particular name of the form 
is ujentipned. 
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are told that Maharaja Krsnacandra (18th century) of Nadia ordered 
all his subjects to perform this worship with threats of severe 
punishment. (Ward: A view of the History, ilterature and Mytho- 
logy of the Hindus, \ ol. II, p. 124). As a result, ten thousand 
images of the goddess came to be worshipped on this occasion every 
year in the district of Nadia. Isana-candra, grandson of Krsna- 
candra, consecrated to this deity thousands of maunds of sweet meats, 
thousands of pieces of cloth and other materials. Besides this, his 
incidental expenses in this connection amounted to about twenty 
thousand rupees a year. The worship in the month of magha, 
known as ratant.i puja has been referred to in the smrti digests 
(15th-l$th centuries) of Govindananda, Srinatha Acaryacudamani, 
Brahaspati Rayamukuta and Kasinatha Tarxalankara. It is pres- 
cribed as one of the several rites to be performed on the ratanti 
caturdcsi day. The papa in the month of jyaistha is done manly 
with various fruits and is known as phala-harinipuja. Worship is 
offered on these days as on the festive occasions in the night, usually 
in the midnight. Special worship is generally performed on the 
nights of every new-moon, which along with Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, are regarded as specially sacred to the deity. Festive wor- 
ship is also offered at times of rejoicing (as on the occasion of a 
marriage ceremony) and thanksgiving as we 1 as times of calamity 
like the outbreak of epidemics, especially cholera with which the 
deity is particularly associated, in some parts of Bengal. Public 
worship of her, especially in the form of Raksakali or Smasanakali, 
is performed with the help of public donations when the disease 
breaks out in an epidemic form in a village. In cases of individual 
attacks the worship is occasionally offered in a private house or a 
public temple. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
goddess is regarded as the guardian against cholera in some villages 
in south India, where she is also worshipped as the protectress 
against evil spirits and wild beasts, as the favourite goddess of the 
bird-catchers and as the boundary goddess who is supposed to ward 
off evils that may cause havoc to a village from outside. (White- 
head: Village Gods of South India, p. 32). 

Animal sacrifice is a special feature of sakti- worship, parti- 
cularly of Kali- worship in Bengal. Goats, sheep and buffaloes are 
sacrificed in this connection. The heads are severed from the 
bodies with one stroke of a sharp and heavy scimitar. The sacri- 
fice of human beings is also sometimes reported. It is told that 
some of the important shrines of the deity are placed on five human 
heads, apparently of persons sacrificed with a view to her propitia- 
tion. I have not however been able to trace this awful practice in 
the works dealing with Tantra-rites. The number of animals, 
sacrificed on certain occasions in the past would appear to be 
staggering. It has, due to various reasons, been reduced to the 
minimum in these days and the practice of animal sacrifice is being 
slowly modified by the substitution for animals of fruits and plants 
like pumpking gourd, cucumber and sugar-cane. 



MUKTI NISCHAYAM 

by 

D. I. Jesudoss, M.A., M.Litt. 

Header in Philosophy, Annamalai University 

Mukti Nischayam which means certainty about salvation is 
an important philosophical classic in Tamil verse. It makes plain 
what exactly salvation according to Saiva Siddhanta is. Guru 
Jnanasambanda Paramacharya Svamigal, the founder of the 
Dharmapura-Adhinam, is the author of this work. 

There are two commentaries on Mukti Nischayam attributed 
to one and the same person, namely, Velli Ambalavana Munivar. 
The bigger commentary is known as Velli Ambalavana Mapadiyam 
and the smaller one is Mukti Nischaya Citturai. Recent researches 
show that the smaller commentary was not really written by Velli- 
ambalavanar, nor was it a commentary to Mukti Nischayam. This 
conclusion is derived from the fact that there are a number of par- 
allel passages and sometimes verbatim reproductions in it from the 
smaller commentary on Sivajnana Bodham. 

Mukti Nischayam critically examines certain views of other 
Saiva Schools and repudiates them as false. It especially explains 
and exposes the Siva Sama Vada which goes a long way with the 
Saiva Siddhanta but Hies off at a tangent when it expounds the 
nature of soul and salvation. Siva-sama-vada regards soul and Siva 
as equal in their nature but Saiva Siddhanta, as explained by Mukti 
Nischayam, refutes this by saying that soul is only Satchit (exis- 
tence-consciousness) and Siva alone is Sat Chit-ana'nda (existence- 
consciousness-bliss). 

Mukti Nischayam repudiates a particular work called Mukti 
Nilai by a teacher called Chidambaram Kankatti Maraijnana Pan- 
daram. 

Mukti Nischayam consists of twenty-two venbas. It is mainly 
in the form of a dialogue. In the course of the argument it is 
shown that the Atmananda Vadi stops at a half-way house; he is 
neither a full-blown Siva Sama Vadi nor a complete Saiva Siddhanti. 

According to Saiva Siddhanta, in mukti union soul and Siva 
are in adwaita relationship. But this abedha union is neither 
equality of soul with Siva as envisaged by Siva Sama Vada nor 
absorption of soul into Siva as envisaged by Sankara’s school of 
Vedanta. To the Siddhanti, even in Mukti, soul is soul and God is 
God though the former is in the embrace of the latter; the soul’s 
personality is not lost. While commenting on the third sutra of 
Mukti Nischayam, Velli Ambalavanar discusses this Siva-iiva adwaita 
aikiyam, samavaya, anyonyam, saiyogam, anadi saiyogam, tadat- 
of union-Nirupa Savitha aikiyam, Vathaipadum aikiyam, Parinama 
aikiyam, samavaya, anyonyam, saiyogam, anadhi saiyogam, tadat- 
mya, nasa aikiyam, vikitha yochana karma aikiyam, anabiviyatha- 
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vathi aikiyam, abibava vasathalaikyam, an and a anubhava aiki- 
yam and snekham. 

Siddhanta mukti is not a mere negative experience of the 
removal of anava and ajnana. It is positive bliss. Velliambala- 
vanar in his commentary on Mukti Mi sc hay am refers to this ex- 
perience in the following terms: Sankara Prithi, Sivanandam, 
Sivananda Vellam, Sivarasa Samudram, Brahmarasa anubhavam, 
Brahma rasam, N iratisayanandam, Siva darsanam, Siva Jnanam, 
Tiruvarul perutal, Siva yogam, Siva bhogam, Paramananda bhogam, 
Parama Padam, Siva Peru, Siva Sayujyam, Anmanandam A'nraa 
Suddhi, Anma labham and Anma jnanam. 

The following are some of the arguments adduced against Atma- 
nanda Vada: In no place in Saiva Siddhanta literature soul is said 
to have the form of bliss. Atmananda vada is not established by 
agama pramana, anumana pramana and svanubhavapramana. The 
transitory pleasure (sittinbam) enjoyed by the soul is only the result 
of Punya Karma and not the attribute of the soul. The bliss ex- 
perienced by the soul during samadhi is external to the soul. It 
is gift gratis bestowed by Siva to Jiva. Moreover, if soul has 
bliss-form just as Siva has, there cannot be any appreciable result 
out of their union. For like-poles do not attract each other. Fur- 
ther, to posit the existence of bliss in the soul also will lead to the 
position of Ekatma Vada and Maya Vada. 

Siva Sama Vada cannot be accepted at all. For, if Siva and 
soul are identical either Siva should be brought to the level of the 
soul or soul to the level of Siva. In the former case Siva should 
be looked as devoid of supreme bliss and in the latter case soul 
should be credited with it. Vedas and agamas do not envisage such 
a position. Moreover if Siva sama vada were true, many of the 
steps of dasa karya such as anma darsan, anma shuddhi, Siva 
darsan, Siva yoga and Siva bhoga will be impossible. Nor will 
Sayujya mukti have any meaning. 

Even accepting the position that Siva and Jiva are identical 
in Mukti (as they are devoid of mala and are luminous) we find 
Jiva does not enjoy all the eight gunas of Siva viz., self-existence, 
immaculate nature, omniscience, intensive knowledge, being ever 
free from imperfections, unlimited graciousness, omnipotence and 
infinite bliss. In the early stages of soul’s experiences the soul is 
always the recipient and Siva the donor. In the Kevala avastha 
or solitary state and in the sakala avastha or bound state Siva 
gives the Jiva experiences on the basis of its deeds. In suddha 
avastha or mukti again it is Siva who imparts felicity to the soul. 
To deny this and to assert that the soul enjoys bliss automatically 
after the removal of anava tantamounts to ingratitude to the Lord. 

Besides, Siva Sama Vada, Siva Sankrantha Vada also believes 
in the existence of conate bliss in the soul. But Saiva Siddhanta 
holds that the soul has only anava or conate impurity to begin with 
and only finally it gets ananda in mukti. Besides Siva sama vada 
and Siva Sankrantha vada, Sivadvaita, Pasupata and Mahavrata 
schools of S§ivism ignore the difference betwen God and soul in 
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mukti. As a consequence of God and soul becoming equal in mukti, 
the soul is considered to perform all the five functions (creation, 
sustenance etc.) of Siva. Saiva Siddhanta refutes this view. 

While Mukti Nischayam arose to refute Kankatti Maraijnana 
Pandaram the commentary on it by Veili Ambalavanar seems to 
have arisen when Siva Sama Vada doctrine began to spread for a 
second time through the followers of Kankatti Pandaram. A few 
of the works of the Pandaram such as Sivatharunotra, Parama 
patha timira panu, Paramo padesam are adverted to in the course of 
the commentary for polemical purposes. Agora Sivacharya, the 
commentator of Ratna Traya and Sarvaj nano tram, is condemned in 
the bigger commentary as he interprets these works as per Atma- 
nanda Vada and Siva Sama Vada. Among the very many works 
quoted in the bigger commentary Bhoga Karikai, Amara Kosam and 
Moksha Karikai are important Sanskrit works, while Sivaprakasam, 
Aikiya Viyal, Sivabhoga saram and Sivananda Malai are Tamil 
works of repute. 

The following are some of the interesting points that are met 
i'n the course of the Mukti Nischayam perurai. It discusses why 
Agastiyar, Tolkapiyar and Tiruvalluvar do not directly deal with 
Veedu (Moksha) and w'hile Tirumular and Meikandar directly dis- 
cuss it. It divides Santhana Kuravars, Teachers of philosophy, into 
two kinds, namely Karma Siddhanta Kuravars and Jnana Siddhanta 
Kuravars, on the basis of deeksha (initiation) ceremonies they are 
entitled to perform. It points out that Samaya Kuruvars (Religi- 
ous preceptors) are superior to Jnana Siddhanta Kuravars. It also 
points out that Dasakarya (Ten spiritual steps) are possible through 
the help of guru alone. 



THE BHASA-YOGAVASISTHASARA OF KAVINDRACARYA 

SARASVATI 


by 

Dr. V. G. Rahurkar, M.A. Ph.D., 
University of Poona 


Introduction: 

Bhasa-yogavasistha-sara of Kavindracarya Sarasvati has been 
edited by me with the help of the only manuscripts that was made 
available to me by Dr. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, my Guru and 
Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit, University of Poona. 

The account of other manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue : 

Dr. V. Raghavan, in his article 1 on “Kavindracarya Sarasvati” 
tells us that under No. 255 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Florentine 
MSS, we find a Ms. of the Yogavasisthasara in ten chapters, with 
Mahidhara’s gloss, and a Hindi translation of the text. The colophon 
of that manuscript describes the work as 

Poleman notices in his catalogue of the Indie Mss. in America 
against No. 5882 a Yogavasisthasara in the Hindi section, with 
author as Kavindracarya, and describes it as a translation in the 
Index. 

From these references it would appear that Kavindracarya 
made a Hindi translation of the Yogavasisthasara in ten chapters. 
In the catalogue of the Pracya Grantha Sangraha, Ujjain, a Ms. 
of the Yogavasisthasara was noted as a work of K. Dr. Raghavan 
tells us that the Ms. is similar to the Florentine manuscript, with 
this difference that the Hindi translation is left out. But the colo- 
phon of K. appears to’ be still retained. 

In the Kavindra-Candrodaya (ed. by H. D. Sarma and M. M. 
Patkar) K. is described as ‘Yogavasistha-yoga-vid’ (si. 12, p. 2) and 
as ‘Yogavasisthavid’ (si. 175, p. 24). This reference is surely to the 
Hindi translation because a Ms. of K’s Hindi Yogavasisthasara is 
described by Syam Sundar Das in his first Triennial Report on the 
search for Hindi Mss., Allahabad, 1912, p. 333 No. 276a. 

The above history tells us that a Ms. of the Hindi Yoga- 
vasisthasara of K. could not be traced in India up till now. Thanks 
to the efforts of Drs. Gode and Dandekar who secured the Ms. from 
the erudite and learned Shastri Krishna ji Hari Patankar of Rajapur 
(Dist. Ratnagiri) and gave me an opportunity of editing it. 

i. Acarya-Puspanjali Volume (In honour of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (1940) 
pp. 164-65. 

2 Kavirfdracandrodaya (KC) ed. by Har Dutt Sharma and M. M. Patkar (>939)' 
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The Bhasa-Yogavasistha-sara is a rendering in Hindi Dohas 
of the original Laghu-yogavasistha-sara in Sanskrit, a popular but 
anonymous work. The latter is supposed to be the quintessence of 
Laghu Yogavasistha which again appears to be the abridged text 
of Brhad-yogavasistha, a well-known work on Indian Philosophy 
which can be ranked on par with the Prasthanatrayi. 

A number of works in Marathi aiming at elucidation of the 
original Sanskrit Yogavasistha-sara or the Lagu-yogavasistha- 
sara have been referred to by Date S. G. in his Marathi Grantha 
Suci (p.503). Mahidhara’s gloss in Sanskrit dates 1674 A.D. But 
a metrical rendering in Hindi is nowhere referred to. As such 
the work is of great importance and more so because it is from 
the pen of Kavindracarya Sarasvati, a great historical personage of 
the seventeenth century. A detailed account of his life is given 
later. 

The manuscript : 

The manuscript contains the Sanskrit text of Lagu-yoga- 
vas : stha-sara and the Hindi Dohas of Kavindracarya. The Ms. is 
9£" X 4J". The paper used is thick but now in a deteriorated 
condition. There is no water-mark on the paper. 

The number of folios is 26 and no folio is missing. The edges 
of the folios are now in a tattered condition. The pagination is 
continuous. Each side of the folio contains 9 lines and each line 
contains about 33-40 letters. The handwriting is bold, thick, legible 
and uniform. On each folio the folio number is written on the 

obverse with letters ( ) and the folio-number on the right- 

hand bottom of the margin. 

The introduction which is entirely in Hindi contains about 13 
Delias and begins with ff: | and 

1 There is a lacuna in the 7th Doha. The Introduc- 
tion supplies information about the eminence and erudition of the 
author, his habitat etc. The Introduction finishes on page 2(a). 
The work begins from folio 2(b). After each Sanskrit verse of 
the Lagh u-yoga-vasist lia-sa ra is given the Hindi Doha of Kavindra- 
carya Sarasvati. There are in all ten Prakaranas containing 222 
stanzas. 

The colophon reads as — 

to — i 

At the end of the third chapter only, the colophon has 

instead of probably through the mistake of 

*he scribe. & 
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The dates of composition and transcription: 

Tha *Tqi-torfto3R is also referred to as a[fl«roR in 
the Introduction (stanzas 13). At the end of the text, again there 
are five Hindi Dohas where the date of the composition (comple- 
tion) is given. 

to =^5 q*qq |' 

sjfto ufc *i4r ^q ii 

he. 'ERJF g. u ^ which corresponds to (1714-58) 

= 1656 A.D. This date is corroborated by the following facts: — 

(1) Dara got all the Upanishads translated into Persian 
by the Benaras Pandits in 1656 A.D. 

(2) Emperor Akbar had got the Yogavasistha translated 
into Persian in 1597-98. As this was very lengthy Dara got it 
translated in an abridged from in A.D. 1656- in Persian. It is 
at this very time that Kavindra must have first translated the 
Yogavasistha-sara in Hindi and then it must have been translated 
into Persian. 

At the end of the Sanskrit text there are two additional 
verses as follows: — 

<R*nto I 

m *Rt to ^ II 

feftsrci: *T 4 1 

fofe — qito tw ftor 11 

After the colophon there are two additional Hindi Dohas which 
translate the above verses. 

\WJ fWR | 

| dft sto toi 11 
f q?H qi to b is 1 
tot *f>£T to I3 11 

The manuscript ends with the words: 

jw: qwto to ? 

So the date of the manuscript (i.e. of transcription) appears to 
be (1891-58) = 1833 A.D. 


2a See Shaikh ( DDCR 1 Vol. Ill, p.397.), On a manuscript of this translation 
dated A.D. 1700 in the Parasnis Histoiical Museum at the Deccan College Institute. 
Other Mss. deposited elsewhere are dated 1741? and 1781? A.D, Our manuscript dates 
A.D. 1833. » 
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Script of the manuscript: 

According to the Nagari script used in this manuscript z and 
; *r and *T ; ^ and * 3 ^ and * are distinguished with very 
subtle and minute difference; *r, tr, wr etc. are written in a 
peculiar manner. 

The optional doubling of consonants in connection with a nasal 
or a liquid or a semivowel is frequently found in the inscriptions 
and partly in the traditional spellings current in some of the 
vernaculars (e.g. Bengali) at the present day. 

Our manuscript also is an instance to the point. Thus 

for etc. This practice 

is to be taken with great caution. These doublings are sometimes 
only scholastic, without any reference to the pronunciation e.g. 

where the doubling is only the remnant of an 
orthographical tradition and so l have deleted all such doublings 
in the manuscript. q^Bqof and are not used in the 

manuscript. I have, however, emended the text at such places. 

Life and date of Kavindracarya 

Kavindra or Acarya Kavindra was originally an inhabitant 
of Punyabhumi 3 on the banks of the river Godavari. The intro- 
duction of Bhasa-yogavasistha-sara also styles him as an original 
inhabitant of the bank of Godavari 1 . The KK s states that having 
studied Vedas with all their branche.s and other lore he took to 
a life of renunciation at Kashi and concentrated on the study of 
Brahman, lie had studied the Asvalayana sakha of the Rgveda 6 
and had mastered other branches of learning also. The Bhasa- 
yogavasistha-sara (Henceforth referred to as BYS.) in its introduc- 
tion tells us that Kavindra knew the four Vedas and six Angas, 
Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa, Vaisesika philosophy, Sankhya, Pata'n- 
jala, and taught and explained them to his pupils a number of 


3 K<windrahal[mdiuma is a eulogy of Shah Jahan composed by Kavindia. The 
ms. is in the India Olhce Library, London (Ms. No. 3947). Tire first page of the 
manuMUpt gives its date as 1650 A.D. 

1 'Tahile Godatiranivasi” stan/a No. n. Introduction to Bhasa-Yogavasistha - 

sard 

5 Kavindra- Kalfwdruma 

apfcq bIst.- i 

SB: B-qfB BBrfacf: || 

6 Cf. 1 } stanza No. u. Introduction to Bhasa 

Yogavasisthasara. 
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times*. He himself composed a number of literary works. The 
eighteen Puranas were on the tip of his tongue and all the Smrtis 
were kanthagata. He knew Yogavasistha quite well* and Brah- 
majnana came to him of its own accord. 

Dr. V. Raghavan points out 9 that his real name is Krnsa or 
some sannyasic appellation of which the important part was Krsna. 

Kavindra and Shah Jahan: 

Historians like Smith 19 tell us that Shah Jahan took severe 
action against the Hindus. At Benares, and throughout all his 
dominions in every place, all temples that had been begun were 
ordered to be cast down by the emperor. It was reported from 
the province of Allahabad that seventysix temples had been destroy- 
ed in the district of Benares. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
pilgrim tax was levied on the Hindus. It was at Benares and 
Allahabad that pilgrims were specially bullied. Kavindra, who, 
now had become the acknowledged head of all the Pandits at 
Benares, 19 journeyed to Agra with a large following and proceeded 
to the Diwan-i-am 11 . It seems that the Acarya used to convince 
the king day after day about the advisability of the abolition of the 
pilgrim tax and expound to him the Hindu scrptures 13 . Kavindra 
pleaded the cause of' Hindu pilgrims and the integrity of Hindu 
Dharma with so much force of eloquence that all the noblemen of 
the court from Iraq, Iran, Badkshan, Balkh etc. were struck with 
wonder 13 . Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, his son both relented and 

7 See BYS Introductory part stanzas 3-5. 

8 BYS Introduction stanza 5, ‘ ’ 

9 Kavindiacarya Sarasvati”, Acarya Puspanjali (D. R. Bfiandathar Com . Vol.) 
p.160 Dr. Rhagavan bases his aigumcnt on a stan/a from KC (Kavindracandrodaya). 

flttafsr sm ^or: 11 < 8t . m , P . 1 7) 

10 India in the Muhamedan Period , p.396. 

10a His place of residence at Bcnaies appears to be where the title was 
confered on him by the learned Pandits. Cf. (KC p. 9 st. to, 16) also st 100. p.14. 

ii Cf. the account given by M. M. Haraprasad S/iastri IA, Vol. XLl, ujm, p.n. 

12 Cf. KC (ed. by ( Patkar and Sharrna). 

(a) w gift Hit 

— gyife srcreiR (p- 16) 

13 Cf. (st. 170, p.34). 

511^1 

— TOR — gsHR — I 

^RRI: ^ *RTI HR3TR: 

#i^tHift^i— jaf qtftet 11— 
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abolished the tax and conferred on him the title of ‘sarva-vidya- 
nidhana’ and perhaps ‘kavindra’ also. It is evident from Ksema- 
nanda Va.japeyi'n’s tribute to him 11 that he could not be tempted 
with gift of horses, gold and heaps of gems and that he insisted 
only on the abolition of the pilgrim-tax. Kavindra also received 
from the king a large sum of money to be given away as gifts to 
the pilgrims at the temple of Visvesvara, and to those bathing 
at Kasi and Prayaga in the liberated waters. 11 lie is said to 
have interviewed Ilis Majesty Shah Jahan at Lahore and received 
Its. 1500 in reward on 2nd Zilaquada 1062 A.H. i.e. 1062 4- 590 = 
1652 A.I)." 

Dr. Code identifies Kavindra to the ‘chief of the Pandits’ seen 
by Bernier at Benares and quotes from Bernier’s letter of A.D. 1667 
the following fact: — 

“When going down the river Ganges, I passed through Benares 
and called upon the chief of Pandits, who resides in that celebrated 
seat of learning. He is a Fakire or Devotee so eminent for know- 
ledge that Shah Jahan, partly for that consideration and partly to 
gratify the Rajas granted him a pension of two thousands roupies 
which is about one thousand crowns.” 

Evidently, Kavindra seems to have used the royal patronage 
from Shah Jahan and Dara for rewarding poets and learned 
Brahmins though he himself was an ascetic. ‘ * 

thus, was true in his case. 


M 


>:> 


Of. KC (st. r,s, ],.S). 

^ f| 3^3113 || 

KC. (*t- Mti. P ><h gqoT ^ 

Cf. a ho 

a# Jiten 


16 Journal o£ Indian History, Vol. VIII (19*9). 
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The incident of the abolition of the above tax must have taken 
place sometime in 1057 A.D."a The rejoicings of Hindu India 
knew no bounds on this occasion and addresses after addresses, 
verse and prose eulogies were presented to the Sanyasin. Titles of 
Kavindra, Sarva-Vidya-Nidhana and ‘Acharya’ were conferred on 
him. These addresses have been preserved for us by Srikrsna 
Upadhyaya in KC. 

In addition to the removal of external disabilities imposed on 
Hinduism, he was exerting his influence for internal improvement 
also. When he came to know that the great scholars in the 
Sastras were negligent i'n the performance of Vedic rites, he went 
about urging them to perform those rites. 17 

His scholarship : 

Kavi’ndra was not a mere venerable recluse, nor a mere ener- 
getic public worker, but was also a man of letters. He served 
literature by not only collecting a unique Mss. library, 17 * but by 
contributing his own works also. His versatile scholarship is fre- 
quently applauded in KC. Though he was a scholar in a variety 
of subjects, unfortunately we possess manuscripts of only a few 
of his. These works are the Kavindra !:alpadru m a (As, Bengal and 
India Office), and Padacandrika on Dasakumaracarita (Mitra, 
Notices, 3041) l7 b a Yogabhaskara (Oudh XIX 112) of which we 
know nothing more, a commentary on the Satapatha Brahmana 


ifra kc. (st. 7) (,). 1 

<st. ,o 3 ) ( 3 ) ^%or 1 

srcnft n 


Cf. also BYS. (st. 12, Introduction). 

are forfa 

It is interesting to note that KC. docs not fail to enlighten us about the time and 
occasion when Ka\indra worked this miracle of tax-abolition. Hemarajainisra records 
that it was on a Makaia Sankramana Day — 

ll^Tdl^rri qftdT 3T *Flfd 31 

qq^r fMfcqt | 

17 KC. st. 70, p. 10. 

17-a Vide Kavindiacarya-suci-patra published by GOS , Boroda 1921 , Dr. Code 
(NL4. VI pp. 41.-12) points out that the list has no historical value. 

17-b The colophon of this commentary reads as follows: — 

In this comm, the author gives Marathi equivalents which proves that he was a 
Maharashtrian. *CL PO. IV pp. 134*35* 
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(Bikaner 179, containing book VI) and a Mimamsasarvasva of which 
nothing is known. Kavindrakalpalata (Anupa S. Library, 
Bikaner) is a Hindi work by Kavindracarya in praise of Shah Jahan 
and Darn Shukoh. “This poem,” says Dr. Code “is a direct con- 
temporary testimony from Kavindracarya himself about his inti- 
mate contact with emperor Shah Jahan and his son Dara Shukoh.” 
The present work, which is being edited namely Bhasa-Yogava- 
sisthasara in ten chapters explains why he is referred to as 
“ Y ogavasisthavid’. 

The KC extols Kavindra as a great grammarian 17 c and Verse 
23, p.63 of EC describes as ‘Prakrt-vyakrtijna’ which may mean 
that Kavindra wrote a commentary on some Prakrt Grammar 
treatise. There are general references to Kavindra’s scholarship 
in Jyotisa also in KC. The above account accords well with the 
remark in the BYS that he has composed a number of literary 
works. 1 * 

I)r. Gode 19 finds a very interesting discussion about the per- 
sonality of Kavindra from Bernier’s letter — “He is a stout well- 
made man, and his dress consists of a while silk scarf, tied about 
the waist and hanging half-way down the leg and of another 
tolerably large scarf of red silk, which he wears as a cloak on his 
shoulders. I had often seen him in this scanty dress at Delhi in 
in the streets either on foot or in a palkey. During one year he 
was in the constant habit of visiting my patron (Dhaneshmand 
Khan), to whom he paid his court in the hope that he would exer- 
cise his influence, to obtain the pension of which Aurang-zebe, 
anxious to appear a true Musulman, deprived him on coming to 
the throne.” That Kavindra was the chief among the Benares 
Pandits is corroborated also by a statement in the BYS 

^ 3 | (st. lO.Introd.).” 

Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was a lover of 
Hindu philosophy. He had gathered many Pandits around him. 
Kavindra occupied the foremost place among these Pandits and 
Bernier tells us that he was included in Dara’s household. Rayna- 
swami Shastri suggests that the Bhasa-Yogavasisthasara must 
have been composed by Kavindra for the use of Dara Shikoh. 

His contact with Dara Shukoh: 

After the deposition and imprisonment of his patron Shah 
Jahan in A.D. 1658, the pension of Kavindra was stopped by 
Aurangzeb as soon as he came to the throne in 1658-59. Dara 
Shikoh was then executed in A.D. 1659. In Beale’s Oriental Bib- 


17-c KC. sts. 9* and 100, pp. 13-14. 

18 BYS, st 4, Introduction — ‘ STf&tf to 5R]%. ’ 

19 Studies in Indian Literary History, Vol. II, pp, 368 f. 
*0 Jagannathe Pandita, p, 8. 
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iiographical Dictionary 20 * the chronology of Dara's life is given as 
follows : — 

(a) Dara born — A.D. 1615. (b) marriage 1633. (c) Battle 
between Dara and Aurangzeb — 26th August, 1650. (d) Dara 
caused the upanishads to be translated by Benares Pandits — 

A.D. 1656. (e) Dara wrote Majma-ul-Bahrain in 

A.D. 1655 to reconcile the Hindu and Mohamedan doctrines. 
Kavindra, as it appears from Bernier’s letter, sought the shelter of 
Dhaneshmand Khan who was also a patron of Bernier. This 
patron was a partisan of Dara and his associates. He entertained 
Kavindra in his service for a few years. Later Bernfer is said 
to have been received very warmly by Kavindra in Kasi in his 
Library where he had a discussion with six Pandits on idolatry’. It 
would thus appear as pointed out by Dr. Gode that it was the tie of 
learning that brought together a Frenchman of Paris, Muslim of 
Persia and a Brahmin of Benares, actuated by the only motive of 
exchange of thought. 

Period, of life and literary activity: 

As Dhaneshmand Khan died in A.D. 1670, Kavindra may have 
lost the patronage. Presuming that he survived after A.D. 1670 
it can be conjectured that Kavindra’s life-period was between 
A.D. 1600 to 1675. 

The date of the composition of the BYS, as we have seen is 
A.D. 1657. It has been a correct surmise that the BYS was com- 
posed by Kavindra for initiating Dara Shikoh into the myseries of 
Yoga and Vedanta philosophies. This has been fairly corroborated 
by the end in the Ms. of Kavivdrakalpadruma — (Date A.D. 1650). 

“ — JTSWtfBWd— — *Tf**K“ 

Shah Jahan came to the throne in A.D. 1628. So the period of 
of literary activity of Kavindra may be between A.D. 1628 to 
A.D. 1657. 

His contemporaries : 

Kavindracarya, as a protege of Shah Jahan, was perhaps ac- 
quainted with Jagannatha Pandita who spent the best part of his 
life in North India and by his merit rose to the highest position at 
the court of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh. Jagannatha’s date is 
fixed to be c. 1590-1665 A.D. 21 and his literary activity in the Mughal 
court is placed between 1620 and 1650 A.D. 21 In his work Kavindra- 
kalpadruma, Kavindra is said to have made a reference to Jagan- 
natha. 


2o-o London, 1894* P* UT — article on Dart Sukoh. 
ti Jagannatha Pandita, p. a 5, 
ft Ibid, p, 16. 
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Bernier who had arrived in India (landing at Surat) in 1655 
A.D. Vi was also a contemporary of Kavindra. 

Of the many elders at Benares who encouraged K. and warmly 
admired him, the KC. makes mention twice of two Sannyasins, 
Brahmendra and Purnendra.- 1 The BYS. also seems to refer to 
them. 1 "' 

The other poets who extol him in KC. are Jayarama Bhatta- 
carya (1632 A.D.), Kesamisra 1575-1625 A.D., Siddhesvarabhatta 
Mimansaka 1650-70 A.D., Ramkrishna Nagar 1616 A.D., Gauripati 
Misra 1610 A.D., Visvanatha Jyotirvida 1612-32 A.D., Bhudhara 
Pathnk 1617 A.D., ltaghunatha Upadhyaya 1656 A.D., Dhenu- 
bhatta 1620-1680 A. I). The dates of these scholars also are com- 
mensurate with the date and period of literary activity of Kavin- 
dracarya Sarasvati. 

The philosophic nl importance of the Yogavasistha : 

The Upanisads, the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita which 
comprise tiio well-known Prasthana-trayi are the principal books 
which deal with the Vedantasastra. Next in importance to these, 
however, is the Yogavasistha which is ‘Vedantarupa’, i.e., which 
explains the Vedanta by interesting appropriate tales, illustrations 
and similes adopted from practical life. The ‘Yogavasisthasara’ is 
the quintessence of the Yogavasistha since some select and import- 
ant stanzas from the latter are called together in the former. 

The Yogavasistha propounds the Advaita philosophy which is 
in consonance with that of Sankaracarya, though it differs in some 

contents and the use of technical words. The words like $T^T?T, 


2‘t See Code, Nl I Vol. Ill, p. 223. 

2 1 AY:, si. 12, p. 2 and si. 178, p. 24. 

qfd: || 

C'f also AY’, p. 29. A tribute to Ka\ indracarya by Biahmendra Saras* 

vati. 

25 UYS. si. S Introduction. Out of these i.e., Brahmendra Sarasvati is identified 
by Dr. Code (Studies tn Indian Literary History , Vol. II. p. 447) with Goswami 
Narsimbasarma of Dara Shukoh’s Sanskut letter published by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in 
1940. There is a endorsed by about 75 learned Brahmins to settle the caste disputes 
of the Devarsi Brahmins. 1 hie of 16^7 A.D. is endorsed by Purnendra and Brahmendra 
as follows: — 

Ramaswamy SHaatri in his Jagannatha Pandita (p. 7) wrongly identifies 

Nrsimhasrama with Kavindracarya Sarasvati. 
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^3°! and ftSpTsfcl, and 5W, 3qift, 

qR5«R# and $8RR#, q=^5T etc., are conspicuously absent in 
the Yogavasistha. 36 Authors like Sankaracarya ( Viveka-cudamani), 

Khartrhari, Gaudapadacarya, Suresvaracarya seem to have been 
influenced to some extent by the philosophy of Yogavasistha. 
Vidyaranya in his Pancadasi Jivanmuktiviveka quotes some verses 
from the Yogavasistha and comments on them. As a matter of fact the 
author seems to have intended a grand synthesis ol' Hindu thought. 
Considering the very vast literature that the author has gone 
through and the cleverness with which he has blended this material 
into one whole, his boast that it is is more than 

justified. 37 

Dr. Atreya, Dr. Diwanji, Dr. Raghavan, Prof. S. Bhattacharya 
and Pavagishastri have tried to prove that the date of Yogavasistha 
is the 6th century A.D. While J. S. Karandikar says that it is the 
9th century A.D. Dr. Mainkar is inclined to hold the 12th century 
A.D. as its date. 3,1 The Yogavasisthasara must have been prepared 
by some later unknown Pandit with a view to make the huge Yoga- 
vasistha of 32,000 verses concise. In this attempt the Pandit, 
whoever he might be, is successful because the work appears to be 
complete in itself. 

Kavindracarya Sarasvati, who, we are told, was well-versed in 
various Sastras, knowing the useful nature and the convenient size 
suited for the use of lay devotees, translated this into Hindi. His 
translation is true to the original and it is only occasionally that 
he tries to explain the idea with additional words. His is the old 
type of Hindi and the author seems to have a grip over his diction. 
His Anitprasas appear to be natural and the language is so simple 
that even one who reads these Dohas casually may understand it. 
His Hindi appears to have been deeply influenced by Sanskrit. 

In translating sometimes the lines are inverted by Kavindra 
(e.g. I 9-10). It is only occasionally that he uses a word ‘ metricnusa ’ 

(cf. the word in II. 4). Sometimes a few words in the 

original are not translated (e.g. st. II.3 ‘ 3^ ’ is not translated. 
The second line of 11-12 is not faithfully translated). In IV.20 
‘ dq— BflcT — *TJTT5T , appears to be his own addition. 

In general it can be said that Kavindra was no mean poet. His 
Hindi appears to be melliflous and as a poet, he well deserves the 


26 Cf. also 

(page 6) a Ph.D. thesis by Pranjpe, published by JJUT, *955* 

27 Cf. Dr. T. G. Mainkar , the I'asistha-Ramayana. a study, pp. 117-8. 

28 Ibid. p. ^46. 

31 
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compliments given to him by two contemporary poets in the follow- 
ing words: 

arrafa — — ftdfo — ■dfefWfsRr qtarrar jt^t i 

cMtefar %TT d || 

)KC. p. 27) 

ddfd m *TfW 

q%7«T: I 

# ftedt 

w;j d^ddid^ II 

(KC. pp. 32-3) 



SOME RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES (*ts) AND 
FESTIVALS (3c^s) MENTIONED IN DOSINAMAMALA 


BY 

Kamalabat Desiipandh, 

Poona. 


Hemachandra’s Desinamamala is a lexicon that 
compiles Desi words and explains their meanings with 
illustrations. While doing so, he has, incidently listed 
certain religious observances (ms) and festivals, which 
are of interest to a student of Social History. The descrip- 
tion of these rites is, however, very scanty and oxcept 
in a few cases he does not mention the time of their perfor- 
mance. So one has no chance to know, when and where 
and how they were observed. 

When Hemachandra compiled this lexicon, he must 
have absorbed many earlier lexicons, which then existed ; 
for he refers to them off and on in his commentary. In 
addition he must have collected Desi words, which he had 
heard, in his extensive travels. So it is likely that the 
words came from obscure Aryan and other dialects ; and 
all from different and distant localities. Their souices 
being different, they escaped being included in standard 
works, on (srcTS) and ( 3 c^s), which followed a different 
tradition, reflecting a different Social Stratum. 

It is quite possible to find their counterparts (if not 
the continuations) in some of the Avorks on acitores like 
Chaturvarga-Chintamani and Vrataraja etc. and also 

in the existing social customs and manners, so far as (*r?rci£) 
Maharashtra is concerned. I have noted their counterparts 
in this article. Their parallels might be found in other 
provinces also and enumeration of these (^rt^Rfs) in one 
article might be of use to students of Social History from 
other provinces for comparing notes. 

With this aim in view, I have herewith noted the 
in the following manner. 

First the name of a particular w or ; 

Secondly their descriptions and explanations by Hema- 
chandra, if ajiy, (with English translation); 
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Then illustrations in verses, and lastly their counter- 
parts, particularly in Maharashtra. 

The following classification of the eighteen srts and 
Metres might ho useful for clarification. 

sp? and arc. mentioned indirectly. They are 

wollknown in Sanskrit Literature. 

qwp-only the name is mentioned ; no description. 

1. is neither a fast nor a festival. 

It is a fortnight in which =t?r?s are offered to honour 
one’s dead relatives. 

2. and prq; are two y=TS (religious observances). 

5. Trnj, yr-rtm and are festivals 

though some sort of religious observance goes with it. (In 
India at least a festival cannot bo absolutely free from 
some kind of religious observance). 

7 (a) g^rfl & observances for the achievement 

of a desired bride or bridegroom 

(b) these are either 5?cTS 

or which mainly concern newly married couples. 


I 


1. (1.32) Avayara. 

2. A festival in the month of Magha, January - 
February, when it is customary to clean one’s teeth with 
sugar-cane. 

3. Who can compete with the club-like teeth of the 
best of the elephants - who are as black as the fSnig 
creeper even in the festival of Avayara, in which the sound 
of sugarcane is often heard (for the purpose of cleaning 
one’s teeth). 

4. The cleaning of teeth, with sugar-cane seems to 
be with a view to purification. It is customary to clean 
one’s teeth with amwn (Achyranthes Asfera) on 

day, a religious observance, which falls on the fifth of 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. 
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II 

1. (1.82) INDAM A1LA. 

2. One, who is desirous of ^ festival. A dog. 

3. In the season of autumn, the awakening of 
Indra was caused with the barking of the accompanying 
dogs, in such a way, as if it would appear to have caused 
by the roaring of enemy’s elephants, marching in a forest. 

4. The festival 1^5 is not directly mentioned by 

While explaining the word “ (a dog) 

he says is one desirous of festivity. It 

is the wellknown in Sanskrit literature, as the 

rain-inducing festival to be celebrated at the beginning of 
Sharad season. 

In (5-11-39) means a crow. For the 

origin and development of this festival vide 
an article by Dr. D. G. lvoparkar in 

HI 

1. (III. 19). CHORA LI. 

2. The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of tho 

month of (July-August). 

3. With the sprouts of you have worshipped 

(God) *Hara’ in the sacred festival of in such a way 

that she will come to you, as if impelled by the arrows 
of Cupid. 

4. The acquisition of a desired woman seems to be the 
result of merit, gathered by the worship of llara in 

It is not, however, clear whether is particularly 

prescribed as a '<*3 for obtaining a desired bride. 

prescribed to be practised by men, for getting 
a desired bride, are very rare ; but *cis to bo 
practised by women, for getting a good bridegroom or the 
desired bridegroom are very common. practised 

penance for getting for a husband is wellknown and 
the present custom is that a bride worships at home, 

before the bridegroom reaches the bride’s home for 
marriage. She keeps whispering the following sentence, •fkl 
jftft tiwufe i Ifo&m m \ ii (o I grant me auspicious 
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state of wifehood and grant life to the guest, that will 
arrive at the door). prescribes the worship of 
along with The verse to be repeated by the bride is 

the following : — 

f^if£ *r ii 

p. 104. 

IV 

1. (3.25) CCHAPPANTI 

2. A religious observance, in which a lotus is drawn. 

3. O slender-bodied one ! he-for whom you are practi- 
sing this vow-has also grown slender and is throwing 

away the skin of a deer (which he had worn) under the 

tree. (i.e.) the lover is no longer thinking of 
renouncing the world by practising penance in the forest, 
but he has decided to enter and lead a married 

life for your sake. 


V 

1. (111.37) CCHIPP ANTI. 

2. It is a kind of religious observance ; also a kind of 
festival. 

3. A note on gqrcft and 

4. Possibly both indicate one and the same vow and 

festival. In ( Vol. V) the meaning is a bit different. 

It explains or a festival in which the word lotus is 
written . 

It seems to be a vow to be observed by women for 
achievement of a desired husband. 

VI 

1. (111.43) JAKKHARATTI. 

2. the Divali festival. 

3. In the square, where four roads meet, you are as 
if celebrating the festival of lights with your bangles 
studded with jewels. If so, how is it that, when while 
freely going out, you are afraid even of the demons, the 
destroyers of sacrifices ? 
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4. It is a festival of lights and is celebrated through- 
out India. As to its tradition and composition refer to the 
following articles by Dr. P. K. Gode. 

(a) “Some notes on the history of Divali festival ” 
(between C.A.O. 50 and 1945) Annals of B.O.R.l. 
Vol. XXVI. pp. 216-262. 

(b) “ The of the and the 

(A.D. 500-800) and its relation to modern 
festival Journal of the Jha Institute, 
Allahabad. Vol. 111. Part 2 pp. 205-216. 

(c) “The festival”. Bharatiya Vidya. Bombay. 

Vol. III. Nos. 3 & 4 pp. 53-73. 

(d) rooster JRwrcer (in Marathi) 

It is a summary of the threo proceeding articles. 


1. (IV. 21.) NAVALAYA. 

2. A religious observance, in which a woman, who 
does not give out her husband’s name, is beaten by people 
with branches of the (Butea frondoso) tree. 

3. That young bride is (said to be) observing the vow 
of oTqa-tfi, who if at the time of the game of a swing, 
is being asked the name of her husband, does not give 
it out and consequently is being beaten by her friends 
with T55TST twigs. 

VIII 

1. (IV. 45) NEDDARIA. 

2. A festival on the tenth day of the first fortnight. 

3. The (shrewd) lady of the town, as soon as she 

is informed of (in) the engagement of her lover by her maid, 
goes out under the pretext of seeing festival. 

4. (a) The time and date of the festival has been 

given in the commentary by 

(b) From the description in the illustration it 
seems that on that day it was possible to go 
out for visiting temples or seeing other demons- 
trations as in the days of Divali, the festival 
of light. Nothing, however can be said 
• positively. 
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IX 

1. (V. 42) DUKKARAM. 

2. Bathing early morning in the month of 
(January - February). 

3. O (lady) with a shivering body due to (religious 
observance) ! who (else) is to be blamed when, you-who 
getting excited with swarms of tortises-court (fall into) 
great uneasiness caused by the (burden) of your difficult 
(vow). 

4. *nu;<?rR. ^ifar^rrar and Isimsth these sfcis are very 

common in in the present times also. The calender 

in is i.e. every month ends on the day viz. “ no 
moon day”. Tho tradition followed, however, in the 
observance of these aw^cTS is that these months are calcu- 
lated from full-moon day to full-moon day ; for example 
tho begins from the full-moon day of the previous 

month i.e. qto and ends by the middle of on the full 
moon day. 


1. q*un (VI.65) PAUNAM 

2. A religious observance. 

XI 

1. qiaiswf) (VI.81) POALAO 

2. A festival in Asvina (September - October) in which 
the husband eats a cake received from the hands of his 
wife. 

XII 

1. (VI.82) PHAGGU 

2. The vernal festival 

3. 0 shameless one ! Why are you wielding-like a 
shield - the twig of a cotton bush, that you have 
held in your hand ? For in the vernal festival, when 
creepers abound, the arrows, which are discharged by love, 
do not miss their aim. 
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4 From the description and illustration given above , 
Phaggu seems to be a counterpart of spring festival, 
which is often refered to in Sanskrit literature for example 
in act VI and in rerafss Act. I. 

XIII 

1. uRian* (VI. 103) BHAUAM 

2. A festival to ukTf in the month of amre (June- July). 

3. O look ! your brother’s wife, who has received a 
a hint (or has got an appointment) with her lover, is 
getting out of the house under the guise of festival. 

4. The prescription of the month of antis' for the 
festival is peculiar. There are no festivals to uW, in this 
month, though there are a number of festivals held in 
honour of throughout the year. 

(a) The whole of the month of is prescribed for 
holding a festival. It is parallel to 

(b) In the month of sinm there is prescribed 

for newly married brides. 

(c) In the month of *TTs?K along with imfo festival 

festival is prescribed. 

(d) In the month of arrfijif there is festival. 

XIV 

1. flsrawt (VI. 127) MAHALA-VAICKHO 

2. The second or dark fortnight of Bhadrapada 
(August-Septembcr) in which Sraddhas are performed to 
the dead relatives. 

3. Owls are delighted with (at the approach of) 

autumn season, and Brahmanas are delighted at the 
dark fortnight of the month of in which *tra:s are 

performed to the dead relatives; also women, with lotus- 
like eyes are delighted at the ornament (which is 

worn across over the left and under the right shoulder (like 
the sacred thread). 

4. is the dark-fortnight of the month of 
in which sacrifices to deceased ancestors are performed. 
It is neither a religious vow nor a festival. 
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The custom of offering sacrifices to manes is universal. 
It is found to exist throughout India and is observed in 
Maharashtra also. 


XV 

1. (VII. 10) LAYAM. 

2. The festivity of the newly married couple, giving 
out the names of each other, 

8. O Kumarpala ! The couples of enemy, as they run 
in all directions after seeing your army approaching (to- 
wards them) remember of the wq festivity in which the 
newly married couples are made to give out each others’ 
names. 

4. It is a peculiar festival, the parallel of which is 
not to be found in the standard traditional works on 
and 

There is however, a custom in and WE? that the 

newly married couples are required to give out each other’s 
names. The bride and the bridegroom put the name of 
their partner in a rhyming couplet, in which they can extol 
the partner as they like ; and the whole ceremony takes 
place, in a jocular mood, when all people of the house 
gather to hear the names thus given out. Among women’s 
gatherings this is often repoated, particularly when they 
gather for festivities and family gatherings. A woman’s 
pootical genius is at its best here and these rhyming 
couplets, which are called s^ion form a very interesting 
section of folk-literature in Marathi. Except for these 
rhyming couplets, to give out one’s husband’s ("or wife’s^ 
name is taboo. Not to address an elder person by name 
is looked upon as a sign of showing respect to elder persons. 

XVI 

1. 40). VAHUMASO. 

2. The period of honeymoon (when the lover does not 
leave the bride’s house.) 

8. 0 K.uraara Pala Prince ! you, who have displayed the 

strength of your arms ! you are not coming out of the 
courtyard (in the form of battle-field) of your new bride (in 
form of victory in battle). Are you observing again 
(Are you enjoying another honeymoon ?) 
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XVII 

1. tort (VII. 81) VORALI. 

2. The festival on the fourteenth day of the first fort- 
night of Sravana (July-August). Some call this 

itself as tort. 

3. Owing to anxious impatient heart, and due to separa- 
tion also, my eyes are half rolling (as if in intoxication). How 
can I see the festival Voralli? 0 friend! Why are you 
insisting on my going out, under the pretext of seeing 
Voralli ? 

this word is considered to be by other 
lexicographers. fires, however, takes it to bo a and 
that is why he has not included it in his proper. 

In the commentary he tells us that the word comes 

from the Sanskrit word and it is a festival to be 

celebrated in the month of 'Kiwpr. 



THE. CONCEPT OF SAKSIN AS A UNIQUE ADVAITIST 
PRINCIPLE OF KNOWLEDGE 

by 

Prof. Bratindra Kumar Sengupta, M.A. 

Department of Sanskrit, Asutosh College, Calcutta 

To have a correct understanding of Advaitist Idealism, one 
should analyse it firstly from the objective side and then try to 
come over to the subjective to make the analysis clear. What then 
are the connotations of the objective and the subjective sides in 
this regard? It requires the following considerations. — 

(1) What is the status of the object or the objective side in 
Advaitn? (2) What is meant by the subject or the subjective side? 
(3) Are there any means to connect the two? (4) What are these 
means and how can they connect the two? 

Now, the Advaitist will reply to the first question by saying 
that the objective world has an empiric status, and it is capable of 
being epistemologically known at least, though ultimately it is a 
projection upon Consciousness (we shall always use this term with 
the capital ‘C’ as the ’near equivalent, though not fully so, to the 
‘Spirit’ of Western Philosophy). It is true of all epistemic know- 
ledge, be it true or false. The objective world is known whether 
truly or falsely, but that does not take away from its ultimate 
falsity. To know the object means to have some sort of dispelling 
regarding its revelation and this ‘revelation’ is the end of episte- 
mic knowledge, neither more nor less. Here, therefore, the 
Advaitist has brought in the theory of ‘revelation’ through vrttis 
or some peculiar but indispensable mental modes to connect the 
object to the subject who, without these, could not have experienced 
such ‘revelation’ of the object. In epistemic relations the objects 
are always the relata, and subject the other pole of having these 
relata into its temporary ‘events of time’. Thus though the princi- 
ple of Ignorance (avidya) is the basal principle to understand the 
Advaitist approach to the objective side, it has really a metaphysi- 
cal necessity. Empirically, the objects are to be known and this 
knowledge is their ‘revelation’ through particular vrttis to the 
subject. 

Now, this particular approach of Advaita towards the com- 
prehension of the object through peculiar and inevitable mental 
modes necessarily warrants a deeper problem. That problem is 
connected with the question posed above under 2 to 4. Who is the 
real subject and how and why is he so connected with the object? 
Advaita has approached this problem from the subjective point of 
view. It is some ‘knower’ ( pramatr ) who is always pointed as 
having such epistemic connections. Now this knower is always 
the subject circumscribed by the mind (which is known as the 
antahkarana, though it is not the fullest equivalent to mind as 
understood in the West). Such a pramatr has always to be there 
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to have a connection with the external world, through the expres- 
sion of peculiar vrttis that are all of the antahkarana whenever 
there is valid knowledge ( prama ). Thus this subject is also the 
empiric subject as T, ‘You’, ‘He’, ‘She’, ‘They’, or in other words, 
the particular Jiva who has the handmaid, the antahkarana, in all 
its epistemic situations of valid knowledge. 

We have now arrived at our subject of discussion viz. the 
nature, characteristics and function of the Saksin in Advaita. 
Before we do that, it is worthwhile to discuss what Saksin actually 
means in ordinary language and what implications it arouses. 
Panini (5/2/91) says that Saksin is one who is designated as some 
one who has seen or known something direct. Thus Saksad drastr 
is Saksin, that is to say, any one who is the direcl witness to any 
situation. Hence, even in forensic language a witness is re- 
quired to be such a person, and hence Saksin in Sanskrit 
a’nd some vernacular languages also is used and translat- 
ed as ‘witness’. Such being the case, the word Saksin 
as employed ini Advaita is only a glimpse of the ordinary 
usage and implication of it or its English equivalent ‘witness’. In 
Advaita, the Saksin is used to denote Consciousness as the direct 
but passive witness to all objects without any necessity of active 
behaviour which is mainly of the knowing agent. Thus a peculiar 
way of looking at the revelation of the object to the subject has 
grown, and it is the more deep-rooted Advaita analysis of Saksin. 
In no other branch of Indian Philosophy has Saksin been held to be 
such a unique principle, except some stray and somewhat different 
references to its nature in Sankhya-Yoga system. 

The Naiyayikas would deny the existence of Saksin as a sepa- 
rate principle from the pramatr or knower, as is held in Advaita. 
Their argument will centre round the non-determination and hence 
non-necessity of any such separate principle. They hold that all 
empiric knowledge rises in the knower ( pramatr ) through some 
means (pramana) regarding some object ( prameya, ). These are the 
three categories of any knowledge-situation. They would give a 
consistent explanation of all knowledge-situation basing on these 
three categories. Thus Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-Bhasya has shown 
that these three plus the resultant knowledge ( pramiti ) are the 
caturvarga (four-fold scheme of knowledge). The Naiyayikas 
would never admit like the Advaitists that there is a separate 
principle as Saksin over and above the pramatr on the following 
grounds: — (1) Whatever is capable of being known is capable of 
being known as an object of valid knowledge ( Yad yad jneyant tat 
tat prameyam). An object not being endowed with the capacity of 
being known as an object of valid knowledge, cannot also be capa- 
ble of being known, or in other words, such an object does not 
exist at all. All objects, be they of even illusory situations like 
rope-snake, must necessarily have the capacity of being known 
previously as an object of valid knowledge. Otherwise, about an 
object which is never capable of being known as an object of valid 
knowledge, no illusory knowledge is also possible. We cannot have 
illusory knowledge of snake on rope if the snake was not at least 
previously known as a’n object of valid knowledge. (2) The 
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Naiyayikas would deny any separate Saksin even for the knowing 
of the illusory object. The pramatr is the matrix of the knowledge 
and the object is capable of being known by the pramatr as an 
object of the valid process of knowledge. No other principle is 
warranted to account for the knowledge of the object where no 
valid process of knowledge exists as in illusory situations, for the 
pramatr, as in valid knowledge — situations, is here the sole guaran- 
tor of the objective knowledge of the rope-snake that is only illusory 
due to other subjective and even objective hindrances to real know- 
ledge. (?>) This extreme empiricism is, therefore, the cudgel in the 
Naiyayikas’ hand to crush any separate revealing principle like the 
Advaitists’ Saksin which, therefore, becomes unnecessary and 
unproveable. 


From these arguments the Naiyayika position comes to be 
examined at some greater details, for they have tried to demolish 
any Sal. sin of the Advaitist type which is consciousness as revela- 
tion per se, and have advocated, that knowledge is knowabie ( vedya - 
jnanaaadin). This is the crux of the whole problem and the bone 
of contention between the Advaitist and the Naiyayika. Knowa- 
bility of knowledge — on it hinges the whole super-structure of 
opistemie and meta physic theories of the two Schools. Let us con- 
sider in brief what is meant by the Naiyayika contention that 
knowledge is knowabie. The extreme empiricist position of the 
Naiyayika would hold that knowledge is a category that is not re^ 
voaled by itself whenever the object is known; on the contrary, 
knowledge has to be known like any other entity (say, the jar 
which is known) by a posterior knowledge. If ‘jar’ is the object 
of knowledge, the ‘knowledge’ that the jar has been such a'n object 
(to a subject) awaits further moment of reflection. The jar and 
its knowledge are not known by the same act of subjective know- 
ledge. The jar is first objectified in knowledge (to the subject) 
and then the subject knows by a posterior moment of reflection 
that it has knowledge of the objectified jar. This knowability of 
knowledge, according to the Naiyayikas, is necessary for the ‘fact 
that in an objective knowledge, knowledge itself has not to be re- 
vealed ; the knowledge of object is by its very nature the sufficient 
ground for the object being revealed; knowledge itself need not be 
revealed. If it has to be revealed, it must have the capacity of 
being ‘objectified’ in a posterior moment. The Naivayika position 
is that knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain etc., are all the specific 
<1 names of the self and hence can be internally known, and along 
with them can guarantee the ‘internal perception’ of the self itself 
Otherwise these qualities and the self are not the object of anv 
direct revelation. Here we clearly note the realistic bias of the 
Naiyayikas who hold that every object, to be revealed, must be 
known, and hence all specific qualities of the self and the self itself 
are also to be the objects, but not of external means of perception ; 
their revelation is possible because of their being known as objects 
of internal perception ( manasa-pratyaksavedya ). Such being the 
opistemie position of the Naiyayikas they can easily dispense^vith 
duect revelation of knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain etc. and of 
. * *f ere the Advaitist position is at poles asunder from the 
Naiyayika. The Advaitists would never posit knowledge, desire 
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etc., to be specific qualities of Self, for Self is ubiquitous, quality- 
less Pure Consciousness. All these belong to the realm of the not- 
Self, the mind, the antahkarana. Thus they are revealed direct and 
not through any means, even internal. What is after all internal 
perception? Is it perception of the internal qualities or ol' mind or 
of Sell' or of all of them through some sense-object contact? if the. 
Naiyayikas cannot rid themselves of this chimera of sense-object 
contact through an internal organ, i.e., the mind, then they should 
say that the mind is unknown (as the external senses like eye etc.) 
and all such qualities and Self, — their substratum, — are also to be 
connected with the ‘mind’ to be revealed and hence to be known. 
Let us consider the difficulties in such a theory. Firstly, knowledge 
as a specific quality of Self has to be known, but knowledge, being 
known, would only be a condition precedent to the object’s revela- 
tion but would never be a realised fact. As the. senses (imiriyas) 
are all conditions precedent to any contact with the object in a 
knowledge-situation, but are not resultant knowledge by themselves, 
similarly, knowledge will be an unrealised fact. But that woidd be 
a llagrant violation ol our experience. Secondly, ‘mind’, being a 
sense (internal), must be posited as unknown. But in an act of 
knowledge the ‘mind’ also is known. That is possible bccause'mind’ 
is not a sense and hence not a sine qua non to be known through 
itself which entails the difficulty of its knowledge. As the qualities 
of knowledge, pleasure etc., are objects of direct revelation, mind 
also is an object of direct revelation, and such direct revelation does 
not posit that all things should have a sense-object contact, even 
internal, and the sense itself should remain unrevealed and unknown. 
That would also be a flagrant violation of our direct experience. 
Thirdly, the Self has also to be objectified according to the Naiyayi- 
•cas through mental perception) but the Self is ever-revealed with- 
out any interim process of the mind and its contact. It is revealed 
not through any mind and as possessing some qualities, but per se 
i.e., on its own ground, on its own merits of being consciousness 
which needs no further contact or objectification. Here, therefore, 
the Advaitists part way from the Naiyayikas and we should bear 
in mind that this self-revelation (svaprakasateal of Consciousness is 
the background of their unique principle of Saksin. As Brahman 
is the Absolute Consciousness in the metaphysical analysis, the 
Saksin is also in some way akin to Brahman, though as self-revealed 
yet testifying to all the epistemic behaviour through the mind, of 
the mind, through the indriyas regarding external objects and even 
through Ignorance-principle. It is, therefore, the real ‘witness’, 
itself being Consciousness per se and detached from all reference 
yet making for all objective knowledge either through media or 
direct in its own light. 

The Naiyayika standpoint cannot account for knowledge as 
ever being revelation. They hold that knowledge need not be known 
under every circumstance, but it has the capability of being known. 
Whenever the object is revealed, knowledge about the object is not 
of necessity to be known The object, being known, need not neces- 
sarily pre-suppose that its knowledge has also to be known ; but 
only indicates that by a posterior moment (of reflection) the pri- 
mary knowledge can be objectified and hence can be known. In 
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our ordinary behaviour, knowledge about an object ia sufficient but 
knowledge of the knowledge is not a necessary and indispensable 
empiric behaviour. It is capable, whenever we try to reflect, of 
being known; that is to say, it is known by another posterior mo- 
ment of knowledge. This logical analysis of empiric behaviour and 
epistemie possibility of the realm of knowledge about an object is 
the corner-stone of the Naiyayika position. Their thesis seems to 
be unassailable from the practical empiric point of view. But, they 
also make room for knowability of knowledge whenever we are in 
need of such a situation of knowledge. This double-faced theory 
of the knowability of knowledge again assumes greater logical im- 
portance when the Naiyayikas would hold that all the posterior mo- 
ments of knowledge should not be known, for it is the one primary 
knowledge ( Vyamsaya ) which can be secondarily known (by anu- 
oyavasaya). That is to say, to avoid regressus ad infinitum the 
Naiyayikas may put forward the view that knowability of know- 
ledge goes up to the second moment of reflection but not beyond 
that. Some difficulty therefore would naturally confront the Nai- 
yayikas even though they try to evade it on logical grounds. What 
do the Naiyayikas mean by non-indispe’nsability of knowledge re- 
garding the second moment of knowledge onwards? Is it only an 
empiric non-indispensability or a logical one? Regarding the first, 
we can say that we have really no empiric necessity to know know- 
ledge beyond the second moment. ‘This is a jar’ and ‘I know 
that (there is a knowledge that) this is a jar’ — these two are suffi- 
cient for subject ( pramatr ) to know. Hence on empiric grounds 
there is no third knowledge. But if we ask the Naiyayikas what 
guarantee they can give to the existence of the second knowledge, 
we are sure that the logical necessity will force them into knowa- 
bility of the second knowledge. As the guarantee of the existence 
of the first knowledge is the knowledge of it by the second, similarly 
no earthly logic can debar us from arguing that the guarantee of 
the second’s existence is through the knowledge by a third, and ad, 
infinitum. Thus the Naiyayikas would be caught in their own trap, 
and will not be able to extricate themselves from the mesh of 
infinite regress regarding the existence of any knowledge guarante- 
ed by another knowledge. 

Let us analyse the conditions of knowledge when it is ‘internally 
known*. It is held by the Naiyayikas that relation between the 
mind and the Self on the one hand and the (internal) objects on 
the other constitutes the conditions precedent to their knowledge. 
Now, it is also held by the Naiyayikas that every effect has an 
efficient cause ( asamavayi-karana ) and this cause is different for 
different effects. We should ask the Naiyayikas about the efficient 
cause of knowledge of the first moment and of the second moment. 
Is this cause the same for both or different? It cannot be same 
for both, for there would be the simultaneous rising of the two 
moments of knowledge, which is not a fact. Thus the two efficient 
causes for the internal knowledge-situations (of the first and second 
moments) cannot be the same but must be different. But that will 
again entail difficulties. For, they hold that whenever there is a 
new cause for knowledge, the previous cause has to be destroyed at 
least after four moments (contact in the mind, separation from it, 
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destruction of the previous contact and rise of the posterior con- 
tact) and hence the second knowledge will rise after the lapse of some 
duration when the previous one has disappeared. Thus the first 
knowledge ( vyavasaya ) cannot be the object of direct knowledge 
( pratyaksa ) to the second knowledge ( anuvyavasaya ), for the for- 
mer no longer exists. 

This non-existence of the first knowledge ( vyavasaya ) is also 
logically proveable when the second knowledge ( anuvyavasaya ) 
arises, from another point of view. It is held by the Naiyayikas 
that all determinate ( savikalpaka ) perception pre-supposes a kind 
of indeterminate ( nirvikalpaka ) perception. Thus in the case of pri- 
mary perception (vyavasaya) of, say, jar, the Naiyayikas posit as a 
logical necessity a prior state of knowledge of ‘jar-hood’. This prior 
state of knowledge, therefore, is the n irvikalpaka-prat yaksa neces- 
sary for the posterior savikalpaka-pratyaksa of the jar. But even 
though those two moments may not be articulate in the perception 
of jar which arises whenever the sense is in contact with the object, 
yet the Naiyayikas posit the prior state as logically possible and 
necessary. Now this standpoint of the Naiyayikas can be extended 
to the second knowledge which they call anuvyavasaya. We may 
argue that, at the time of the direct knowledge of second knowledge, 
it necessarily pre-supposes the prior perception of ‘Knowledge- 
hood’ (jnanatva) at least logically. Thus this nirvikalpaka- know- 
ledge of knowledge-hood, it can be well argued, will destroy the 
direct knowledge of the savikalpaka knowledge of the first moment 
(vyavasaya-savikalj)aka-pratyaksa) by the knowledge of the second 
moment ( anuvyavasaya-jnana ). This logical possibility of the non- 
existence of the prior knowledge as savilcalpaka or determinate (as 
‘this is jar’) which is sought to be known direct by the posterior 
savikalpaka-knowledge of anuvyavasaya will never make the 
Naiyayikas realise their desired objective. 

Let us now discuss the real nature of Saksin which the Advaitist 
calls the all-witnessing principle. It has been well-established in the 
Advaitist Philosophy that Saksin is the self-luminous Principle 
which guarantees all direct knowledge. What then is the nature of 
this Principle? It is no doubt true that Brahman in its pure state 
is not the Saksin, nor the Jiva who being limited by the antahkarana 
is the pramatr (knower). The Saksin is, therefore, the self-effulgent 
light, almost akin to Brahman-Consciousness but differing from the 
latter in that it is not the pure state where all objective awareness 
of particuar moments is ended, once for all. T he Saksin is the wit- 
ness of all direct awareness of, primarily, the mind, its vrttis and 
the specific qualities, and avidya — principle that can project and 
create all sorts of illusory objects and the principle itself as making 
for pure unknown-ness of an object. Now, all these cases of diredt 
awareness cannot be sufficiently and satisfactorily explained save 
by the principle of Saksin. While Brahman is being veiled and 
projected upon by the omnipotent maya, while Jiva is being guided 
by the antakharana, itself a product of avidya, the direct awareness 
of all that is possible of knowledge in any way conceivable even in 
this make-belief world of knowledge is possible because there is this- 
distinct principle of Saksin that is pure in Consciousness, yet is not 
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veiled and still is detached as witness to all manner of direct revela- 
tion in every individual. The Saksin accordingly is not the Jiva 
but even individually working with antahkarana which is an asso- 
ciate and not an attribute. Hence to Jiva-Saksin all things are 
revealed direct even though they have no chance of being known 
through any working of the antahkarana. The antahkarana works 
whenever there is the possibility of its being an attribute of Jiva in 
all active processes of knowing. This Saksin, therefore, has been 
accepted by the Advaitist even in individual Jiva's (i.e., one cir- 
cumscribed within the antahkarana) empiric behaviour only as a 
detached witness being the direct revealer of all objects and states 
that are sometimes dependent on some means of active knoiving. To 
Saksin no knowledge is unknown, for it is always shining in its own 
light of Consciousness. It knows whatever exists as knowable (even 
as unknown) to the individual in the most direct and passive manner. 
The Saksin is primarily the direct witness of all internal states (of 
perception, feeling, etc.) which the Naiyayikas try to know by other 
equal states (and this Naiyayika position has been examined in detail 
and shown failing in its objective). 

We have not purposely discussed here the Advaitist theories of 
Saksin in the cosmic magic references to an Isvara or God who has 
this associate ( upadhi ) of maya. Those cosmic or teleological theo- 
ries are not within the scope of this paper. We have started with 
the empirical and individual situations and have ended with these 
very situations to show the Advaitist approach towards an idealistic 
situation in empiric and epistemic behaviour of the individual 
(Jiva). We have tried to show that the Advaitist position regard- 
ing the self-luminous Principle of Saksin is somewhat unique in 
Indian, and even Western, Philosophy. 



SANKARA AND VAISNAV1SM. 
by 

Sri S. Ramachandra Sastri, M.A., 

Nanjangud. 

Sankara's extreme idealistic monism, postulating the sole 
reality of an attributeless and unconditioned Brahman, devoid of 
all associations and personality and permitting an illusive and pro- 
visional reality of the world and the individual, hardly leaves any 
scope for dualistic conception of an individual soul’s longing for a 
personal deity. Though admitting various degrees of reality the 
essential dualism involved in a religious attitude of Bhakti in mak- 
ing a distinction between the devotee and the deity and implying 
an emotional realisation of a personal God 1 in the individual con- 
sciousness had to be reconciled with the absolute impersonal and 
the non-dualistic interpretation given of Vedanta Sutra. Having 
this in mind, we find Sankara advocating in his Brhadaranyka 
Upanisad Bhasya 5. 1. 1., that one should worship “Aum” with 
special attributes along with faith (Sraddha) and Bhakti, 2 as it is 
not possible to grasp the attributless Brahman. -1 

Tradition says that Sankara was a worshipper of Siva It is 
a fact that in and around the birth place of the great philosopher- 
saint, Saivism holds its sway. But a study of his major works 
shows that, in all probability he was a follower of Vaisnavism 
Moreover, it is said that the tutelary deity of Sankara was Krishna 
He is taken to have given expression to his true personal views on 


1. of : Tho doctrine of Sankara, though of groat merit from tho metaphysical 
point of view, was rath a r too eiovated and too impersonal for tho ordinary 
pooplo, who wanted something more definite and personal. No doubt Sankara 
in order to acoommodate such psople, admitted a personal God and popular 
belief attributes to him the introduction of the worship of Panchavatana or 
the fivo Goda together, so as to displease no one. But a God was after all oi 
an illusory and second rate importance in his system. ' 

p. 20. V. S. Ghate : The Tho Vedanta. 

(B.O.R.I. Poona 1926). 

a. Refer here to a ne definition of Bhakti in Sivananda Lahari, attributed to 
Sankara : 

sifts 

fdSfi 35T m II Slt 61 

8. TOWPm 3*T°T $ d SRPfq ^ 


Sanktr* on Br .* up : S. 1. J, 
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the matter in such works of his as, Govindastaka (commencing from 

»), Satpadi stotra, Bhaja Govinda Stotra, etc. 4 

But an attempt has been made here in the following pages to show 
that he was not a Saiva, but a Vaisnava and to support this view 
evidences from some of his major works have been given below. 
Gita Bhasya has been deliberately deleted, for the simple reason, 
that Bhagavadgita, itself is a Vaisnavite text. 

In his commentary on Brahma-Sutras, under Sutra I. iii. 14, 
while discussing the locality of Brahman (Brahma-Pura), Sankara 
says that the highest Brahman is also connected with the body of 
the individual soul, because the latter constitutes the basis for the 
perception of Brahman.* Thus assuming Brahma-Pura to be iden- 
tical with Jiva-Pura, he says that Brahman is present in the body 
of the individual soul just as Visnu is in Salagrama. 

Again under Sutra I. ii. 14, raising the objection: how the 
omnipresent Brahman can be localised in a small place like the eye 
(affi RW TW), Sankara says, that though, Brahman is 
really without any quality, He is spoken of as possessing the quali- 
ties of nama-rupa, for the purposes of otrri- 7 Indeed it will not 
be contradictory, if Brahman, although omnipresent is localised in 
certain place in order to fecilitate one’s meditation or perception. 8 
Here he compares the Saguna-Upasana of Brahman to the worship 
of Visnu in a Salagrama. 

Further under Sutra IV. i. 3, the opponent, in putting forth his 
objection regarding the identity of transmigratory soul and the 
Lord, says that, if Isvara is identified with the individual soul, then 
it would follow that Isvara as such does not exist and scriptures 
thus would become meaningless. 9 Continuing his objection, he 


4. Dr. S. K- Belvalkar in hie list of tho authentic works of Sankara accepts 
those also as genuine. Vido : his Lectures on Vedanta p. 222. The author 
here endorses the opinion of the learned scholar. 

r>. SB: i. iii. 14; II 

Ref ; Bhamati hero : 

sreprr i 

^ ^ II 

C. ibidem ; SPBfi II 

Goorge Thibant translates sannihita as 'near*, but it would be appropriate to 
translate hero as •‘present” 

7 . s'B r i. ii. 14 , f?|§orcfq spi ; STgoyijq[^y§ 

ii 

8. ibidem : 

?. s-B: IV. i. 3; | II 
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says, though Isvara a'nd Jiva are really different, whether this iden- 
tification is to be assumed merely because it is so mentioned in the 
scriptures, in some manner as Visnu is identified in his image. Re- 
futing all these objections, Sankara replies that, the Highest Lord 
must be understood as the Self. 10 But what the opponent says that 
all the scriptural passages teach merely a contemplation of Isvara 
fn certain symbols cannot be admitted." This contempation on 
Isvara in certain symbols is analogous to the contemplation of Visnu 
in an image. 

Under Sutra IV. i. 5, Sankara says that, Brahman is meditated 
upon, in so far as a contemplation of Brahman is superimposed on 
its symbols. The analogy is again the same, as a contemplation 
of Visnu is superimposed on his image. 1 - We see that, in all the 
above quoted passages, he exemplifies the ideas by giving illustra- 
tions of Visnu and his Pratima. And we do not come across a 
single instance where he mentions Siva or any other deity either 
by way of illustration or example. 

For him the ultimate goal is the same as Parent a-Pada of 
Visnu tppf q^) } as he mentions in Brahmasutra Bhasya 

six times. 13 

Under Sutra, II. ii. 42, while criticising the doctrine of the 
Bhagavata school, we find Sankara accepting the salient points of 
their doctrine that, Narayana, who is higher than the undeveloped, 
who is the Highest Self, and Self of all, reveals Himself, by divid- 
ing himself into manifold ways. 22 Sankara’s main contention here, 
against the Bhagavatas is that, he cannot accept the theory that the 
individual soul originates from Vasudeva, the Supreme Being 15 
Further he continues that the form of Vasudeva cannot properly 
be limited to four only, as the whole world from Brahman down to 
the blade of grass is understood to be a manifestation of the Sup- 
reme Being. 10 So we are assured that Sankara did not entirely dis- 

10 . ibidem ; 3TT$#I STtersq: || 

11 . ibidem ; 

12. S'B S IV. 1. s J ^ SHUT Sq^ ^ 

13. For example , under Sutras I. iv. I (twice), I. iv. 3 . I. iv. 14 and IV. iii. 10 . 

14. s'b : 11. ii. 42: qrsst 'TRPuft qd^qv&rflfa*v wen RqW ^ 

15. ibidem ; sqrfar s<qt%: 1 

16. S B: II. ii. 44 ; 3 Wl^CT , aUT^T- 
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regard the Bhagavata doctrine, but for a special reason, he only 
concealed his own predilection for the superior teaching of Bhakti 
and preached deliberately a doctrine of non-duality, which tended 
to obscure it.” 

In his Bhasyas on the Upa'nisads also, we meet with the same 
illustrations often. For example; Br. up. I. iii. 1; I. i. 1; v. i. 1; 
Ch. up VIII. 1-4; Taitt. up. 1-6 and 1-8. 

In these and other references Sankara uses the same simile 
only to illustrate his notion of Saguna-Upasana. For his Isvara or 
the Supreme God and Visnu are synonyms. This is very well stated 
by him in his Bhasyas on Brahadaranyaka and Mandukya Karika. 

wfa 

frwrfff Rsqfqft qq cl II 

Sankara on Br. up. 3. 7. 3. 

While commenting on Mandukya Karika IV-I, Sankara intei'- 
p rotes the word in the Karika to mean jtkpjcft. 

In his Sutra Bhasya also we find an allusion to this effect; 
under Sutra II. i. 1, after quoting a sloka from a Purana, (which 
Ilaridiksita, in his Brahmasutra Vritti records a quotation from 
Visnupurana). 

aici*r 3jopi jirpot: g?r®r: i 

qRtft el ^ h 

Sankara says that this and many other Sruti texts declare 
the same context while referring to Apastambha, he clearly synony- 
mises trwRtR and Visnu. This dearly reveals the fact that, 

by <T^sr< or TWcJPl he means Visnu or Narayana. 

Further we see that Shankara accepts Vaisnava Puranas, apart 
from Mahabharata, to substantiate his views, as smrti texts, which 
evidently are an authority for the followers of Vaisnavism. As 
example a sloka from Visnu Purana, has been referred to already. 


17. p. 200. S.K.Do : Vaisnava Faith and Movement. (1942. Calcutta General 
Printers and Publishers) 

is. qfoi sRift q?pRi jiqqdt ^ ^i i 
3?qR^ 3ft q\ mfti m %ci: u 

|| Manu ; 12. 01.) 
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Even in his original writings on Vedanta metaphysics, Upa- 
desa-Sahasri, we come across the same illustration, knower of Brah- 
man will see his own self everywhere. After realising that ulti- 
mate, Absolute entity, which is all pervasive, he takes every fellow 
being of his to be his own self. This knower of Brahman, as he has 
realised the highest knowledge of qrgvfa works and 

desires the good of all n). Indeed it is on account 

of these men of spiritual realisation rapt in innate union with 
Brahman, the ocean of infinite Bliss and knowledge, that every- 
thing on earth becomes ennobled. Just developing this conception 
of identifying one’s self in all, Sankara uses a simile. Just in tho 
same way as Vasudeva speaks of Himself as residing in the pipal 
tree, a knower of Brahman identifies himself in all. May be this 
has been taken from Bh. G. x-2G. €§^5: II but yet the 

significant use of this here, hints to his firm conviction as a 
devotee of Visnu. 

Further, in the same text in Sloka XVIII-100, we come across 
a simile of the same type. He discusses how the ignorance of a man 
is removed by hearing the Mahavakya awrw. It is only 
on account of nescience that one considers himself to be separate 
from Brahman and takes this empirical world to be real. The very 
fact of his individuality is phenomenal in character. The teaching 
of this mahavakya removes the ignorance in one and brings in the 
light of that highest knowledge as to the identity of his self and 
Brahman. In the same way as Rama, the son of Dasaratha, was 
removed of his ignorance by Brahma, by saying that he was Visnu, 
the ignorance of an individual is removed by the teaching of the 
mahavakya. 

The notion of Maya which Sankara elaborates eeems to have 
been greatly influenced by the Vais'navic thought. The Vaisnaivic 
school holds Maya to be the Sakti of Isvara. This Mayasakti cawses 
the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the phenomenal world, 
and consists of an aspect of Bahirangavibhava or extraneous power 
of the material Prakriti or Pradhana. “To characterise Maya as 
the Bahiranga Sakti, indirectly related to Brahman, makes Brah- 
man completely transcendent, for, this indirect relation strictly 
speaking is no relation ; in the series of relations it is the third. 
Maya is related to Jiva, Jiva to Svarupa Sakti, Svarupa Sakti to 
Isvara. it is the creative energy, but the creative energy of Pra- 
kriti has no direct touch with Isvara. Isvara becomes completely 
transcendental. Although unconnected with the essential Self, 
this energy is as real as the other and the resultant world is rela- 

19. Upadesa Sahasri : XV. II. 

m i m ii 

20. p. 140. M- N. Sircar : Comparaitive Studies in Vedantism ! (1029. London { 

Oxford Uiyv. Press.) 
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tivcly real. The Bhagavat is as much the substratum of Svanga- 
Sakti as that of the Maya Sakti and in the form of Paramatman, 
the Bhagavat is the displayer of Maya. Although Jiva con- 
sists of pure-consciousness (Cit-rupa), it is yet overpowered by 
Mayasakti, which is the cause of Samsara, while Maya being an 
extraneous Sakti of Bhagavat, the Bhagavat is superior to it, and 
is untouched by its influence. Hence Jiva and Brahman are per- 
ceived as different in essence (sevya) and capacity samarthya). 
The relation of master (sevya) and servant (sevaka) of the Para- 
matman and Jivatman is real. Sankara also regards Maya as the 
Sakti of Isvara. In all the places where he has expressed the 
notion of Maya, it can be clearly seen that by Maya Sankara means 
the Vaisnavi Maya. He also considers Maya as the creative aspect 
of the Lord, but he does not consider it as a metaphysical reality. 
Unlike Vaisnavism, he does not hold the reality of all the creations 
of Maya, but takes them as ony phenomenal. He also understands, 
that it is Paramesvara who spreads this Maya and stands aloof from 
it, being untouched. Further he does not take that individual soul 
and Paramatman are different. It is on account of this Maya Sakti 
the individual soul appears to be different. But ultimately both are 
same. So we find that Sankara is influenced to a certain extent by 
thPe Vaisnavic thought. Thus while modifies the concept to suit 
his own doctrine. In his Sutra Bhasya on III. ii. 7, he quotes a 
sloka from Mahabharata to this effect as being said by Narayana to 
Narada. 

*tf?j im m m q ; qi q^qfa to i 
*ri n 

MBh. (Naraynopakhyana) 
Santi 339-44 

Thus it is possible to interpret the statements of Sankara in his 
Bhasyas in favour of Vaisnavism. This is only a hint for further 
investigations into the problem. I leave it to the world of scholars 
to decide whether Sankara was definitely a Saiva or definitely a 
Vaisnava, in the light of modern researches. 


21. p. 202. Vaisnava Faith and movemont. 

S B: II. i. 9 ; W m TO TO^t 

^ q^roifo btoto ii n * 
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NYAYALANKARA-TIPPANA (IN MS. FORM) OF 
UPAD11YAYA. 

ABHAYATILAKA ( 13 TH- 14 TH Cen. A.D.) 

by 

JlTENDRA S. JETLEY, 

Ahmed abaci. 


This work is a running commentary on four Nyaya works, viz., 
the Bhasya of Vatsyayana, the Vartika of Udyotakara, the Tat- 
paryatika of Vacaspati Misra and Tatparya-Parisuddhi of Udaya- 
nacarya. The work is an unpublished one. Two MSS. of this 
work have been examined by me — one paper MS. lying in Bada 
Bhandara at Jaisalmer and the other palm-leaf MS. lying in Muni 
Hukamji’s Bhandara at Surat. The work being a commentary on 
the above mentioned four commentaries is as big as 12,000 sloka 
measure. In this work Abhayatilaka-gani informs us that he con- 
sulted and followed the work Pancaprastha-Nyayatarka of Sri- 
kantha which also explained the difficult portions of the above four 
commentaries. 

I may here incidentally say that I have examined a MS. of this 
work of Srikantha containing 47 folios at Jaisalmer and can there- 
fore say that the work of Abhayatilaka is an independent work. 
Srikantha seems to follow the style of similar works, viz., Vivarana 
Pancika of Aniruddha. 1 From my examination of a MS. fragment 
of this work of Aniruddha lying in Bada Bhandara at Jaisalmer I 
can say that it is a running commentary on the Nyaya-Bhasya, 
Vartika and the Tatparyatika. 2 From the fact that this Pancika 
does not contain a commentary on Udayana’s Tatparya-Parisuddhi 
I am tempted to guess that Aniruddha existed prior to Udayana- 
carya. Othdr independent evidence is however necessary to estab- 
lish the point. 

Counting back to Abhayatilaka as he states in the opening 
verses and at the end of each Adhyaya of Nyayalankara-Tippana, 
Jinesvarasuri was his Diksa Guru while Lakshmitilakagani was his 
Vidyaguru. From this we can say that Laksmitilakagani, the 
author of Pratyekabuddha-Caritra Mahakavya (10,180 Sloka mea- 
sure), must have been a good Naiyayika though none of his 


i This Naiyayika Aniruddha is different from the Sankhya Aniruddha — the 
author of Sankhyasutra-Vrtti, and has not been known to modern scholars 

2. The MS contains Panjika of only four Adhayas of Nyayasastra 2nd, 3rd, 
4 tli & 5th. Hoyevcr the first Adhyaya is lost and it is not found in any of the 
Jaina Bhandaras. 
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works on Nyaya is known. Nyayalankara opens with the following 
verses : — 

3 ^%scq$t% % II \ || 

qjl^TfeTCT^Tqrad: RflR^fqT 
f3tfNdpqdtsfqf%f5Rfl SR5JRIwq|d: I 

dRf Rlfef^ *TOR3 *R3#d: || ^ || 

3 q*? ddg >??: qd: q*ifcR: dq«5qqdte[to: q$: q$: SHTORR: I 

q^qft qwrqqi qsqiswra faqfqqr fqfttd qRi^te shwwiset ii^ii 

^fr^n q*?qsdi q£- 

fs^T^pr^q[fq]^#fq^TqT v -q[qq\ : spt# i 

^Rqrqifqq^wrfq $*tm *ft^qdi- 

Q£qdq^q^qf|prsWd || y || 

sft sftqrcjqiftq? 5§qi^qn?qiwWq^q^ I 

q^q^qjq^q ci^qj cTi^qT: ^TlS^i fq^B II ’A II 

The major part of this running commentary is devoted to ex- 
plaining the Tatparya-Parisuddhi of Udayana. 1 It begins with a 
commentary upon Udaya'na’s work as follows: — 

(dl. qR. <C-^) W 5I5^d qt^^- 

qtscq§l 3rU:, d^qqflFW^'WRq t 3TIW q^^RNW^f- 

g^q^dtsi^qd^qqmqwqi^TR: ^i srfia c&(^o)2ta>r $ar 1 

q>q?draqt«c{qg* fB (c-^o) q>qft£ ffd ^q<n an^q: i q?r- 

q^ fft ^%q: qRfR:, di*qf %*:, ^qqRfrrcftd s<q& i 


l Srikanlha also begins with commenting on TPS of Udayana as follows: 

?fci (m. qft. \-\) g^sq^q: %rh? 3^ ^igiql^nq’ i 
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The following comparison of the passages of Srikantha and 
Abhayatilaka will be enough to show that Abhayatilaka though he 
follows Srikantha explains the point in more detail. 

df^ddTdddT ted |R\(sr. qR. ^-0 ^qiqq<tejq^ die- 
ted: I <dd did dteterdl: drfd%d df fd#d \-t)m 
d^dtetefirdl^q^d# ^d^dldf: teld?: | (dr. it. \o-^9) 
Edited dlfd#d df d ted:, I telitd 

sqrsr^d dite ted qfdqKdfd i qifdfted; drafted ted 
?fd qfdq^dfd i diteqqfc crated ted cfd git ffit r 
(sister i ) 

<*.. srrsrcddid ddi ted qfddfafd (dr. qR. ^vc) <#r *£dted 
Rrc^d ^fd tete ‘ qiR c dd m m ted:,’ ^>3 1 ddid ‘ te 
ddqrcdd; 1 tested didd^^dit ?fii 

tedd;, qq^dtolted sdiddrdr sqtertstedFd- 

3^di?dr^ 1 (dr. qR. ? \-c) 3?rqdrfdqddddi^d 

‘ w diTdd^drfqqjrdrfdqq^d^ f^dq?drdr ^qrqqoftd^q^qtqR sk 
drteteatererdqddr: iteir: 

‘ d^qiqqte dp-? qrddiddt te 1 3 r»tR dfdfdfd drcgiitd drte^n 
fid diter-dted di c d^q(H ditetedd5ddqRor m d ted: 1 

(awrteR) 

r. ar^grid s^qrdd ?id (dr. qR. ^ r ) ^grtd qtertedd ^qrq- 
#?:, d dTOdfadted ^38^^^ I 

ddfd-ddr ^Rt qr^rte; teRr ^qrar.- wqqtetesfq 
wte q;d ^qrd d 3 ^ 1 ffd (dr qR. ^-R) 

^TddiToi I (tester) 

qter* 5 dtei (dT. qR. ? VR) *rar drsdter# ^?rR: qq^it q$- 
qqos dFn^ d q^di^ d d?rdj ddr TO^r^ d?dfidqfdqte dr# 
dtsdterit qq§# d q^drf d m 1 

The above comparison will also show that Abhayatilaka faith- 
fully explains* the text with perfect freedom from bias though this 
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is a running commentary and therefore though Abhayatilaka ex- 
plains the most essential points briefly but clearly he does not hesi- 
tate to explain in detail when the subject requires such explanation, 
for example, "while explaining the reality of the knowledge of Vise- 
sana-Visesya-Bhava from the Naiyayika point of view he com- 
ments on the Tika sentence as follows: — 


crarcriteraiR — ii*rit Mi m 
ifig3*iT*di§ii 

$ri5iiiT**i M^misftffeiTiifch 1 ^3^ whwt f*$ ^ 

lff**g^*r Cftq yrfr M^wMllM: 

1>flld: Wd., m iflMlfl^l^TWRI qfe ci^fsqfq- 

*rM ^Mur*; 1 ifi sfMr*i 

#131T1Tftsq*FMM: 1>frld; *1Tfiffl I flMlfi$ c 11T1 5 11ST**1 

u*ai*r; rtspircrc <*i 131013 . 1 ircai <*ni sii^t*: iraiu 
ffeflM %S3 I f1l5 ‘<1*1 | 

P. 60 of the copy of the MS. of Juisalman. 


In his work we for the first time the use of the term, 
sRsiftfaW: or old find Vaisesikas. Stating the opinion of these old 

Vaisesikas, he explains the passage of the Tatparya-Parisuddhi as 
follows : — 


$ q^T33RTOWI0I5PR#i; 

5R3%fct>T: I 

(p. 103 of the same caps. 
Similarly explaining the term he states 

Shrift srcrswtf =nMl13i: 3 s^MF: I 

(p. 103 of the MS. copy of Jaisalmer Paper MS.) 


This passage makes it quite clear that the older school of 
Vaisesikas accepted three Pramna and that a later school did only 
two including Sabda into Anumana. 


His familiarity with other Nyaya works of Udayanacarya is 
evinced by the way in which he corrects the corrupt readings with 
the help of references from Udayana’s other works, for exam ple. 

3fT£T$fo&*iFi eft (ar. if*) ‘encrf&mft'i’ 

IB:, Mfo ^ Bfd: | 3IT£tffof*1 flMMl l^tflMM 1 

(p. 227 of the "same copy). 
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in the same way when he finds any interpolation though explain* 
ing, he states the fact. For example 

(p. 267). 

He however does not here give the reasons for his opinion. 

Similarly he also jots down the different readings found in the 
different MSS. For example. 

r. qrfd % — m fqqioftfd, qwriftqiaftft i 

qi^T^ i 

On the whole this commentary explains satisfactorily important 
an difficult passages of the workers comented upon. 

^ qisFdt q^?nf | 

Abhayatilaka’s other known works are a commentary on the 
Dvyasraya Mahakavya of Hemacandra, Yugadideva Stotra, Nemi- 
natha Stava and Mahavira Rasa 1 . 


I for detailed life of Abhayatilakagani vide Guyvavali pp. 49-31% 



RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 
IN 

ANDAL’S TIRUPPAVAI 


by 

Prof. K. SESHADRI, 
University College, Trivandrum. 


Religion is rooted in experience. Religious expression flows from the 
plenitude of spiritual experience. The experience behind the expression 
is the guarantee of its authenticity. Expression is testimony, but 
experience is the test. It provides a direct access to Reality, an 
immediate perception of Truth. The mystic, the man of spiritual 
perception, who has seen a vision, emerges from " an encounter with 
life's most august seoret ” and " speaks the disconcerting language of 
first-hand experience .” 1 His language puzzles, beoause he seeks to 
embody in words that which is beyond words. His expression is neces- 
sarily symbolic. The symbol suggests, but does not prove. Its purpose 
is to induce an experience similar to that which inspired it. It is a link 
between the visible and the invisible, between perception and thought, 
between thought and experience. It provides an approach from the 
outer world of common experience to an inner, deeper reality. Through 
the symbol one can Bharo in the profundities of the Spirit, but the sharing 
depends on one's own oapacity and constitution, the sum-total of one’s 
acquisition. There are levels of sharing, and there are levels of 
interpretation. A good symbol is not a mere metaphor. It yields 
a new moaning everytime we reflect on it, and has an intrinsic, 
dynamic quality. 

The great Scriptures of the world speak the language of symbols 
Symbolism is_an integral feature of all religious literature. The 
Tiruppttvai of Andal, a classical composition of thirty stanzas in chaste 
Tamil, is among the best specimens of the world’s mystical literature. It 
is part of the Divya Prabandhas, jbhe spontaneous song effusions of the 
South Indian saints known as Alvars, divers in the ocean of God- 
experience. Andal’s other work, consisting of one hundred and 
forty-three stanzas, bears the title " Nacciyar Tirumoli ”, and occupies a 
unique place in the literature of what has been aptly described as bridal 
mystioisn, as it depicts the union of the soul with the Over-Soul through 
the symbolism of spiritual marriage. Andal’s love for the Lord was not 
only intense and one-pointed but innate and spontaneous. Her devotion 
is compared to the natural fragrance of the sacred tulaSi ”, which 
manifests itself in the plant with its very first shoot. From the early 
years of her childhood she knew the God-ward longing, and looked upon 
herself as intended exclusively for God. This superior, steady and 
all-absorbing devotion is clearly reflected in every song of Andal’s. 


I. Evelyn Underhill: Mysticism. 
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The Tiruppavai has several VySkhylnas or commentaries of an 
expository nature, but the most popular are the Muv&yirappadi of Peria- 
Vaccan Pillai and the Arayirappadi of Alagiya Manavala PerumaJ Ndyan&r. 
— both some centuries old. There have been others added to these like 
the j.rsyirappadi and Nftlayirappadi of Jananyacarya and the SvapadeSar- 
tham of S’uddha Sattvam Doddacarya. The language of the commentaries 
is a happy, harmonious blend of Tamil and Samskrit. They also 
presuppose a knowledge of the teaching and tradition of Vi3i§tadvaita, in 
the light of which they are presented. 

The very setting and background of the Tiruppavai is significant. 
The opening song is itself rich in religious symbolism, and it deepens as 
we proceed. It relates ostensibly to vows and observances, and has for 
its background a prosperous, pastoral life, the occasion being a pastoral 
ceremony L t)ie Margalinonbu, 2 performed by the cowherdesses of the 
village. Ai.dfil forgets herself and her environment in the love of the 
Lord, identifies hereself with one of Sri Krsna’s contemporary cowher- 
desses, and invites the others to join in the worship of the Lord. The 
Tiruppavai opens with this invitation, 

u Margali thingal Madi nirainda nanniUfil 
Niradappoduvir podumino nerilayir 

It says; “this is a great occasion, rare in its auspioiousness, — both the 
month and the day. Come, let as avail of it, and share in the delights 
of divine experience.” The auspiciousness consists in the ascendenoy of 
« Sathva 9 gun a over the other gunas, both in man and in Nature. “Madi 
nirainda nannaJL 99 signifies not only the bright night of full moon In the 
unique month of Margali but also clarity of mind and purity of heart in 
man. There are necessary conditions, that secure mystic receptivity and 
render man specially sensitive to spiritual intimations. Austerities and 
observances cleanse the mind and heart, and are intended to nurture 
the longing for God. The ' Nonbu ’ presupposes a 4 nirattam \ which 
ordinarily means a bath preparatory to the ceremony. But its significance 
here lies deeper. The bath is not intended as a purification of the body 
or an exhilaration of the mind, it is an experience of the soul. It is a 
dive in the ocean of Divine excellences, in the infinite Kalyana gunas of 
the Lord. Margali Nirattam is God-experience, Bhagavad-anubhava. 
The Tiruppavai is a call to share in the deep delights of the soul in Union 
with the Over-Soul. 

The Tiruppavai is a song of the dawn in a literal, as well as a 
symbolical, sense. It is not only sung in the early hours of the morning, 
but it breathes throughout the spirit of the freshness and purity of 
approaching dawn. Indications of the dawn are given in plentiful 
succession, — the'birds chirp and flutter, the cooks crow and conches blow, 
Venus rises and Jupiter sets, and the eastern horizon brightens, as it 
heralds the light of a new day. The dawn symbolises the rise of 4 Sattva 9 
in human nature. Whiteness is the mark, the characteristic colour, of 
• Sattva 9 9 while ‘Tamas* is dark and dull ; the rise of * Sattva ’ signifies the 
dispelling of darkness, both within and without. It is the hour of 
awakening. It giveB the signal for those, who are already awake, to 
rouse the others that tarry in ' Tamas * or isolate themselves in the selfish 

2. 'Nonbu 1 means the performance of a vow, an observance ; 

'Margali' is the auspicious month for its performance* 

3. Tiruppavaf, I. 



seclusion of m isguided * Bajas The purity of '8attva’ is a pre-condition 
for Bhagavad-anubhava, and the anubhavais incomplete and inseoure, if 
it is not shared. One easily loses one’s foot-hold in the depths of divine 
experience, if one should venture alone. Moreover, good things are not 
meant to be experienced in isolation or seclusion, and God-experience is 
the highest good. Sharing is a servioe to fellow-devotees ; it implies 
Bbagavata-Kaiftkarya, as its basis iB Bhagavat-Kaibkarya. Ten out of the 
thirty stanzas of the Tiruppavai are taken up with the theme of awaken- 
ing or arousal. As we move from each to the next, we see the procession 
of devotees swelling as it progresses towards the holy house of the Lord 
Krsna, whioh marks their goal. Approaching the Lord through the Purusa- 
Kara or the benevolent intercession of Nandagopa, YaSoda, Balarama and 
Nappinnai the devotees attain to the Supreme Presence, and ask for 
nothing but the privilege of eternal service at His feet. This is the highest 
Purusarthat set forth in the Tiruppavai, and expressed both at the 
commencement and at the conclusion as ‘Parai’. ‘Parai’ is the supreme 
Purusartha of dedicated service. Its superficial meaning may point to 
some particular object, a sounding instrument known by that name and 
serving as an accessory in the expression of devotion, along with other 
objects like conches and lamps, canopies and flags 4 enumerated in the 
Tiruppavai as external auxiliaries to the inner anubhava. But it is made 
definite beyond doubt in the last but one stanza that the * Parai ’ asked for 
is nothing less than the supreme Purusartha. The substance of the 
teaohing of Tiruppavai may be taken as summed up in that stanza. The 
aim of all worship, the consummation of all devotion, is dedicated service. 
This follows as a natural and necessary consequence from the very nature 
of the relation between man and God, which is intimate, eternal and 
irrevocable. Man stands in the position of Sarira to God, who is the 
Sartrin, and as such his Svarupa is realised in and through service to God. 


Tiruppavai, 26. 



EQUALITY OF GREAT RELIGIONS. 

Universal Elements: Ahimsa and Brotherhood op man 

By Dr. C. N. Zutshi, M.A., D.Litt. 

In this mad hour of brute force when tests of atom bombs and 
nuclear weapons are carried on as a prelude to the annihilation of 
the world, it is no wonder if the voice of one who preaches non- 
violence or ahimsa as the only remedy for the world’s ills may be 
treated as a cry in the wildnerness. The purpose of this short paper 
is to show that the creed of Ahimsa is the essence of all great religions, 
and to emphasize the fact that real peace cannot come to the world 
except through the path of non-violence. If this truth is realized, 
a new orientation will be given to the world which is to-day satu- 
rated with the spirit of violence, and the millennium envisaged by 
the poets will no longer be a dream but a reality. Then alone would 
the world be disillusioned of the efficiency of violence to which it 
has now pinned its faith, and settle down to a state of that angelic 
peace of which Lovelace sang, substituting for the savage hatchet 
the most powerful and invincible weapon of non-violence which is 
capable of defying the might of the mightiest in the world. 

Human nature always seeks the realization of the ideal world, 
a world completely devoid of violence. The great religions of the 
world have from time immemorial painted rosy pictures of heaven 
in which violence does not exist. This fact, besides showing that 
truth is one, establishes that the true meaning of human nature is 
non-violence. That is why even in this world of violence a very 
large number of people do not feel truly interested in the greatest 
destructors of the human race, either of the past or of the present. 
Such men as Alexander, Mahmud Gazni, Taimur, Chengis Khan, 
Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini are feared but not loved. Their fame 
is at best only of geographical importance with a temporal meaning 
common to all other sublunary things. On the other hand, great 
saints, sages, seers, prophets like Mohemad, Buddha, Christ, 
Mahatma Gandhi are to this day loved a’nd worshipped, being non- 
violent in thought, word, and deed. The reason is this: human 
nature, being essentially non-violent, finds itself in true agreement 
with the truth of Ahimsa which the saints of all times upheld as 
the best and noblest ideal of life. 

With these basic assumptions, it will be interesting to turn to 
the teachings of different religions to show that Ahimsa and the 
brotherhood of man are the universal elements of the world’s 
greatest religions. 

It goes without saying that Ahimsa is the basic creed of 
Hinduism. The Vedas, the Upanishad, the Gita — all these are at 
one in holding that the cult of Ahimsa is the very essence of 
Hinduism as preached from the very earliest times. Thus it is 
said : 

“Do not return a blow by a blow nor a curse by a curse, but 
shower blessings in return for blows and curses.” (The Rig- 
Veda). 
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“He who holds all beings in the great Self and the Self in all 
beings, never turns away from it (the Self). He who perceives all 
beings as the Self does not hate anybody because he sees oneness 
everywhere.” (The Isa-Upanishad). 

“The true mark of wisdom is the absence of boast-fulness and 
violence in the spirit of forgiveness and simplicity.” (The Gita). 

Buddhism may be considered to be almost saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence. That non-violence is the basic creed of 
Buddhism may be seen from the following conversation which 
Buddha had with a merchant convert to Buddhism : 

Buddha — The people of Suanaparanta are exceedingly violent; 
if they revile you, what will you do? 

The Merchant — 1 will make no reply. 

Buddha — And if they strike you? 

The Merchant — 1 will not strike in return. 

Buddha — And if they kill you? 

The Merchant — Death is no evil in itself. Many men desire it 
to escape from the vanities of life. 

In China the teachings of the two famous philosophers Con- 
fucius and Lao-Tze are cast in the same mould of non-violence as 
those of Buddha. 

“Do not do unto others as you would they should not do unto 
you.” (Confucius). 

“To those who are good, 1 am good; and to those who are not 
good, I am also good; thus all grow to be good. To those who are 
sincere, I am sincere; and to those who are not sincere, I am also 
sincere; thus all grow to be sincere” (Lao-Tze). 

These golden rules of conduct may be clearly seen to be almost 
synonymous with the teachings of non-violence. 

When Zoroaster preached the doctrine — “Humata, Hukta, and 
Hvrashta” — which means good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds, we at once understand that even the great Iranian civiliza- 
tion was founded on the doctrine of Ahimsa. 

In ancient Greece the same spirit of Ahimsa triumphed when 
Socrates preached not to return evil for evil as is evident from 
the following conversation between him and his devoted friend 
Crito : 

Socrates — And what of doing evil in return for evil which is 
the morality of the many — is that just or not? 

Crito — Not just. 

Socrates — For evil to another is the same as injuring him. 

Crito — Very true. 

Socrates — Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil to any 
ppe, whatever evil we may have suffered from him. 
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The great Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius said: 

“When a man has done thee any wrong, immediately consider 
with what opinion about good or evil he has done wrong. For 
when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity him and wilt neither wonder 
nor be angry.” 

The well-known Stoic philosopher Cicero delivered himself in 
the same vein when he said : 

“Let us not listen to those who think we ought to be angry 
with enemies and who believe this to be great and manly. Nothing 
is so praiseworthy, nothing so clearly shows a great and noble soul 
as clemency and readiness to forgive.” 

Christianity is broad based on the lofty spirit of Ahimsa. The 
death of Christ in itself may be regarded as the best example of 
the noble ideal of Ahimsa. While being crucified for preaching 
what he held to be true, he wished the good of his persecutors. His 
“Sermon On The Mount” may well be regarded as the last word on 
Ahimsa : 

‘Ye have heard the saying, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’. But I tell you, you are not to resist an injury. 

“Whoever strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other to him 
as well. 

‘Ye have heard the saying, ‘You must love your neighbour and 
hate your enemy ’. But I tell you, love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you that you may be sons of your Father in 
Heaven.” 

Islam, too, which is regarded as a synonym for violence and 
said to have been propagated at the point of the sword, has some 
noble teachings on Ahimsa. One can easily understand that the 
Prophet of Islam could not enjoin on his people anything but 
Ahimsa when God sent him on this earth with his express com- 
mand — “And we have not sent thee but as a mercy for the worlds.” 
( Al-Koran). 

The following teachings of Islam may well be seen to breathe 
the spirit of Ahimsa in thought, word, and action. The Prophet 
said: 

“Whoever is kind to his creatures, Allah is kind to him.” 

“Who is the most favoured of Allah? 

“He from whom the greatest good cometh to his creatures.” 

“Do you love your Creator? Then love your fellow-creatures 
first.” 

“Fear God in respect of these dumb animals, ride them when 
they are fit to be ridden and get off when they are tired.” 

“Faith and envy cannot dwell together in the heart of a servant 
of God.” (Abu-Hurayrab). 

“Be on your guard against envying others; for verily it eats 
up goodness as fire sets up fuel.” (Abu-Hurayrah). 
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“A keeper of fasts, who does not abandon lying and slander- 
ing, God eareth not about his leaving off eating and drinking.” 
(Abu TIurayrah). 

“Backbiting is more grievous than adultery. God will not par- 
don the backbiter until his companion whom he has wronged pardons 
him.” (Abu Said and Jabir). 

‘Take not things which have life to shoot at”. (Abne Abbas). 

The prophet forbade all living things, tied and bound, to be 
killed, (jabir). 

Here are some more noteworthy sayings of the Prophet, 
which command the universal application of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa: 

“Assist any person oppressed, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim.” 

“For him that hath gone to the relief of the oppressed, Allah 
has written seventy-three pardons.” 

“Whoever goes with a tyrant to assist him, knowing him to 
be a tyrant, then verily he has gone out of Islam.” 

“That person is not a perfect Muslim who eats his fill and 
leaves his neighbours hungry.” 

Apart from the teaching of Ahimsa to be found in all the great 
religions, every one of them carries as a central teaching the bro- 
therhood of man. Note this idea or ideal given by all the great reli- 
gions of the world: — 

Hinduism : — “May all beings regard me with the eye of a 
friend. May I regard all beings with the eye of a friend. With 
the eye of a friend do we regard one another.” 

Sikhism : — “He who telleth me anything of my beloved God 
is my brother, is my friend. The poor man and the rich man are 
brothers. God’s design cannot be set aside. Call everyone exalted. 
Let no one appear to be low. Regard all men as equal, since God’s 
light is contained in the heart of each.” 

Buddhism : — “To one in whom love dwells, all the world are 
brothers.” 

Confucianism : — “He comes to ruin who says that others are 
not equal to himself.” 

Shintoism : — “All ye men under the heaven! Regard heaven 
as your father, earth as your mother, and all things as your brothers 
and sisters.” 

Judaism: — “Behold, how good and pleasant it is for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity!” 

Christianity : — Whosoever shall do the will of my Father in 
heaven, the same is my brother and sister.” “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

Islam : — “Mankind is but one people”. “Let none of you 
treat a brother in a way he himself would dislike to be treated.” 
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It is clear from the above authentic quotations that Ahimsa 
and brotherhood of man are the universal elements in our great 
religions. It is indeed a cruel irony that, in spite of such noble 
teachings, the world is drifting to a crash as a result ol' violence. 
It is sadly neglected that a person who harbours the spirit of 
violence hurts himself far more than he hurts others. If the ills 
of the world are to be things of the past, this truth must dawn upon 
the nations of the world before they come to have that mental 
atmosphere of non-violence which is so essential to an adjustment 
of their different impulses and inclinations to create that ideal world 
of peace in which contentment will be writ large on the tablets of 
men’s hearts. Such real peace, not armed peace, can come to the 
world only through non-violence ; for the true spirit of non-violence 
comes from within. Salvation for individuals or communities or 
nations can come, not by law which is imposed from without, and 
is only an intermediate means designed to enforce, strongest obliga- 
tions on the original disorders of man’s egoistic nature, but by 
spirit which urges from within and forges an enduring link between 
man and man 



DHARMAN IN THE RG-VEDA 

by 

Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran, 

Annamalai University 

The biography of the Rg-Vedic word ‘ Dharman * 
reveals many vicissitudes in its form and substance. It is 
formed like the other Rg-Vcdic words karman, bharman and 
varman with the suffix ‘ man ’ added to the root. It is the 
precursor of the later form ‘ Dharmah ’, an * a ’-stem, in the 
masculine gender. Derived from the root ‘dhr,’ to bear, sup- 
port. uphold, etc., the word occurs in the Rg-Veda as a ‘n’- 
stem in the masculine as well as neuter forms. The mas- 
culine form ‘ Dharman ’ with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble donotes the agent-the bearer, supporter, etc., and occurs 
but four times referring to the gods like Agni and Soma. 1 
The neuter form ‘ Dharman ’ bearing an initial accent 
occurs not less than fifty times and is used in association 
with nearly a dozen gods. The word appears mostly as an 
independent substantive-noun and seldom as an adjective 
attached to some other word liko vrata, pati or adhyaksa. 2 
Retaining the central idea denoted by the root ‘ dhr ’ the 
word acquires varying shades of adventitious meaning 
depending on the context and on the salient nature and 
function of the deity with whom it "is associated. 

The connotation of the word ‘ Dharman ’ is coloured by 
the ritualistic idea when it is associated with Agni the 


1. Agni-RV. X-92-2. arf^fcT *pt?<jw£kt (tnrfa 

Soma-IX-97-23. (*ra? 

Annam (food)-I 187-1. snf). 

Rtviks (prie ts)-X-21-3. (mw ^f£nr:). 

2. RV. V-72-2. IX-35-6. (of Soma) VIII-43- 

24. wmfpsrcrq (of Agni). 
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sacerdotal god. 3 In almost all cases, Sayana explains the 
word in terms of a religious rite or yajna in general, or 
Agnihotra, in particular. 4 When yajna is conceived as the 
means of maintaining the co-operative relationship between 
the worlds of men and gods, and as a source of strength and 
nourishment to both of them, the central idea denoted by 
the root dhr is implied in yajna. 3 

Associated with the stimulating and nourishing Soma, 
dharman becomes the source of sustenance and strength. 6 


3. Agni the divine counterpart of earthly priesthood is 
spoken of as : 

Rtvik:-RV. II-5-7. X-7-5. X-21-7. 

Vipra:-RV. III-5-1. 14-5. 27-8. 29-7. 

Purohita:-RV. 1-44-12. 58-3. 128-4. III-2-8. 

Hotr:-RV. 1-1-5. 26-5. 76-5. II-6-6. X-2-1. 7-5. 

Adhvaryu :-RV. 1-94-6. II-5-6. III-5-4. IV-6-4. 

Brahman (praying priest) RV. II-l 2. IV-9-4. VII-7-5. 
Agni is related to the sacrifice as its father (III-3-4. 

king (IV-3-1. superintendent (VIII- 

43-24. 3T«w^rW) and banner (III-10-4. %gprcFTT); he is 
the accomplisher of the rite and sacrifice :-III-3-3. 
fw^TWEn^pr), III-27-2. *n*dir). 

4. RV. VIII-43-24. UJT'mq- 

III-3-1 . wffo (=wrc); V-26-6. nfiftfilwi: 

III-38-2. srifo (m). 

X-26-2. wff&r (auffr^rf^ wffo). 

5. Yajna source of strength :-RV. III-32-12. f| d *** 

» 0 . 

VIII-14 -5. m VIII-23-8 *Tfrfirt£cT53 (snfh) 

s» 

6. Soma the stimulator : — of Vak (voice, speech) VI-47-3, 

atarffaw* IX-84-4., 97-32. *i%; IX-95-5 of 

Indra : IX-1-10, 76-2 RV. IX-63-3 /. ; IX- 

107-15. «w>n (Wrm) X-86-5. srifa: IX-107-24, 

(^lt%0 IX-86-9. (>Trc°T:) 
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In association with Indr a the mighty martial god of 
wondrous deeds, dharman refers to his activity which sup- 
ports the worlds. M 

With Savitr !l also the word denotes a similar idea with 
little emphasis on the ritual aspect. 

The supporting activity of Varuna, Lord ofRta 10 ,the 
eternal moral Order, is referred to by dharman 1 1 . The same 
idea is repeated with Mitra varuna. 1 2 The import of dharman 
accords well with the conception of an Eternal Law that 
governs the order of things in the world. 


7. Indra is mighty (sakra), also spoken of as ‘sacivat’ 
(possessed of might), ‘sacipati’ (Lord of might), ‘sata- 
kratu’ (of a hundred powers). 

8 . Indra supported the earth and propped the sky : 11-17 

-5. anaisi i<i sjwsRW: ; he holds asunder heaven and 

earth X-89-4. 41...4RR4 RV. 11-13-7. («&fror); 

X-44-1. uW RV. III-60-6. srmir: (4&fk:) 1-55-3. 

(gRfSraing ) X-50-6. vnfo (rrouzt) i 

9. Savitr is often spoken of as the supporter of the sky as 

well as the earth : — RV. IV-53-2. 34464 

IV-54-4. w gqjf ^Rfjr^fcT X-149-1. 

X-149-4. %: R(%m. ..X- 149-3. ( 4 R°rg 

3Tr! ; X-175-1, 4. wtt (ru^t wn) V-8I-4. 4 $rk:) 

IV- 53-3. (*44fcn4 rr<ht4). 

10. Varuna lord of rta (order) and vratani (ordinances), and 

the suppoiter of heaven and earth : — RV. II-28-4. ^ 
f*R44l 4W64 4&T 1-24-10. 4FR4 ERTlfo, VI-70-1. gi 4 I?fai 4 ) 

4?464 vrkon VIII-42-1. 3Rcrai^gwgd... 

11 . RV. VI-70 1 , vjkwi (srRofar) ; VII-89-5. ( 4 R 4 ; 4 &). 

12. Like Varuna, Mitravaruna is the guardian of the world 
and rules it through the Rta ;-RV. II-27-4. Pfcjsr 344*4 4 taT:. 

V- 63-7. 4\?t4 ^4 344 fa 6144 . V-63-7. ^qrfacs^rfa 45441 ). 

V-72-2. (5T4«r%4 444 wm). X-65-5. wi 1 snarer. 

IX-107-15. wn (ww^). * 
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The supporting activity of Vayu, Mitra and Dyava- 
prthivi 13 is also conveyed by dharman. 

Visnu is spoken of as having established his high decrees 
(11V. 1-22-18). by taking three steps. 14 Sayana’s interpre- 
tation of dharman here in *Ato dliarmani dharayan’ in terms 
of the Agnihotra and other rites is rather strained: Visnu 
supports the worlds 1 5 and does so by his swift movement 
across the worlds, characterised by the three strides. 

Dharman occurring in other places is interpreted by 
Sayana as the supporter or sustainer. 1 0 According to the 
context it is often construed as a religious rite conceived as 
the giver of strength. 

Whatever may be the adventitious shades of meaning 
the central idea denoted by/dhr. to bear, support, etc., is 
retained by the word dharman wherever it occurs in the 
Rg-Veda. 

The conception of support is mainly physical when it 
relates to the more anthropomorphic of the gods like Indra 
and moral or metaphorical in the case of the less anthropo- 
morphic ones like Varuna, Agni, etc. It is noteworthy 
that, while interpreting dharman, Sayana imports the idea 
of a sustaining force based on rituals only with reference to 


13. Vayu : — 1-134-5. wit Wto). Mitra is spoken of 

as having supported earth and heaven RV. III-59-1 
msff sMtScran*!. He is often coupled with Varuna 
when his dharman is referred to in RV. The creation 
and sustenance of all creatures by Dyavaprthivi is 
spoken of in RV.-I-159-2., 1-160-2., 1-185-1,2. RV. VI-70-3. 
Wi: (wi:...). 1-159-3. *r4f6i Visnu supported 

heaven, earth and all the worlds-RV. 1-154-4. ?r sf^rijj 
SfSpftgar f^ji i He fastened the worlds on 

pegs. VII-99-3. swtfrcfcdl i 

14. 1-22-18. sflfa f^fal 3T3HV4: I 3»cft Wfft 

15. 1-154-1, 2, 3, 4. 

16. VIII-6-20. *i4 (wr 3^r) ; X-170-2. 

X-90-16. stfifa (wsifa) ; V-12-2. '-Rfa * 1 %) III-17-1. 3?3*t 4 
; 1-64-43, 50. wffa arggRift 

VII 1-27-16. srirw: (Wf: ) 
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gods like Agni who are intimately connected with the yajna. 
The conception of yajna as the foremost Law can be traced 
to the Rg-Veda itself. 17 In later Vedie literature, it was 
acoepted and acclaimed as the one force sustaining 
everything. 1 8 

Thus, Dharman in the Rg-Veda is an established law, 
deoree or such other activity of a god as upholds, supports 
or sustains the order of things in the world. 

In later classical literature, dharman is gradually 
replaced by the form dharmah, an ‘a’-stem in the masculine 
gender. It means the eternal law, religion and social obliga- 
tions, as also the different duties of man-in short all the 
stabilising forces that make for peace and happiness in the 
world at large. In post-Rg-Vedic texts, both the forms 
dharman and dharmah exist side by side thus pointing to a 
stage of transition in the history of the word dharman. 1 ” In 
modern classical literature, however, dharman is supplanted 
by the from dharmah as an independent word and survives 
as a ‘n’ stem only in the adjectival compound forms. 20 


17. X-90-16. ^crrerifr wrft r 

18. Iff www ot (VS. 1-1., TS. 3-2-1-4., SB. 1-7-1-5.) 
q# I ^thhtot (SB. 9-3-2-7.), 2T*r z ^rwwvfq, (SB. 8-1-2-10.) 

ftswffa (8-7-3-21). 

19. AV. ^ (18-3-1) ; wfi (11-7-17) site 

(12-5-7) (14-1-51) TS. *ifr (3-5-2-2) wfacsri 

(3-5-2-2, 4-4-1-1) MS. wf *n wfrr: <rrg (1-5-4, 71-5; 1-5-11). 
VS. (2-3 ; 5-27 ; 9-5) mrf?r...(30-6)KS. w (17-7) 

(17-7) SB. 10-2-2-4; 14-2-2-29 GB. PB. & (GB. 
2-2-13 ; PB. 1-9-2) TB. ^fjr(3-4-l-2)AB. ntm (8-12-5) 
TAr. mff faw 3PT5T: srftgi (10-63-1). 

Mahan up. uifa (22-1) 

'Wffoi urrrjpi. (20-14) 

20. aroirergf&aftm? SB. 14-7-3-15 frnvqirf Ragh V. 8-10. 
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MUSIC 
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Smt. BRiNDA VARADARAJAN, M.A.M.Litt., B.A. 


fog i 

mg^T q^i n#?r ii 

wR mg njftags^g i 

Rtrl? gfftfo rRT3T II 

gig nqgqgm *ftfqg qftqftforg i 
fqgr gpto sftg^rfq g sftefa u 

gforft fi?n gm iftfgggft n fogfa i 
g f| *TR^ fafeg sftfig gfogpq^g n 
q^gnuRifoi gift gjggig i 

gpqsjj Spiral ^ 3^1 II 

niggqi ft giggg nif|?g ft i 

Wi$ 11 

fgsgR;gq*g3igiging %&A gong i 
gfe gfor wm ii 

gig §ri ggg «H35: ggT fggigfg^ft i 
sg ngjgg^nq w fgRig gg?fg ii 

S3 

nR: gin fq*gm fg*J3I: I 
ngingg % grawig fqgigmfq u 

g n?gn nrgoif =q g ggggggfg g i 
g %f% g ggi scgig^nift !u 

l^Tggggr^ ^ c *n^r 'ggRR: i 
gtflm %nigg n^T gtsmi^g ii 
ngr*ngfg^T^or gta gglgfg: i 
n*gs: nffafgfg g>«g?f it 
srreftfg gggg n^groqRfggg i 
gR*g snngRgg siggg^ ti 
s^gs^gigm^fq fggfassirerepgar i 
sgnffgggt ftfg s$<g*ai ^fgg n 
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A FEW CONCEPTS IN THE THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 

by 

Brinda Varadarajan 

Music is the sponteneous outpouring of the joy in the heart of 
man. With us, Sangita has all along been considered as a means 
of spiritual realisation. Hence music is sacred. To seek to know 
the origin of this sacred music is atask well nigh impossible. Efforts 
nave been made to glean as much as possible of the earliest traces 
of music extent. They are to be found first in the recitation of the 
Sama Veda. Considerable progress in the realm of music is seen in 
the reference to music in the epic Ramayana. The Silappadikaram 
also abounds in references to music. The songs of the early Vaish- 
navite and Saivite saints and the Gita Govinda usher in a new era, 
when songs are set in a definite raga mould and time measure. 
Numerous poet saints and psalmists, following in their wake, have 
sung the praise of the Lord in various languages. 

The Rishis or the sages of the first ages are said to have ‘heard’ 
the Veda. The primordial sound (AUM) is the divine word through 
which, according to the Vedas, all things have been made; ‘revela- 
tion being a work of the verb, as creation itself is actually a hearing 
for him who receives it. “All things”, Dante has said “are arranged 
in a certain order and this order constitutes the form by which the 
universe resembles God”. If sounds or certain pleasant combina- 
tions of them evoke in us emotions and pictures of beings, lands- 
capes, etc., it is because, there must be some similarity between the 
aspects of the universe, which music enables us to bring out. But, 
to realise this accord between the different aspects of the universe, 
we must know the nature of these common aspects. Ancient writers 
on Indian Music maintain that the subtle bonds of accord between 
the principles of nature and the principles of harmony can be ex- 
plained only by traditional metaphysics, drawn of course from the 
Vedas. Another explanation tending to support this theory is: The 
universe or Jagat (that which moves) is the result of combination 
of forces and movements. Every movement produces vibration and 
hence a sound — what Milton calls the ‘music of the spheres’ — peculiar 
to it. They may not be audible but there is no doubt of their exist- 
ing as absolute sound. Hence it is that the relation between ele- 
ments are explained by a relation of sounds. May we conjecture' 
that this would be the reason why astrology and kindred sciences 
express themselves in terms of harmonic relations. This music 
‘inaudible’, as Kabir calls it, is said to be heard by yogins-people with 
keener and subtler sense perceptions. We of the grosser calibre, 
may endeavour to produce corresponding or nearly the same vibra- 
tions. Hence, the art of music. If we were to produce the exact 
vibrations, the universe, the basis of the existence of which is its 
imperfection, would not exist. The work of the artist or the musi- 
cian, would be to know as accurately as possible the harmonic re- 
lation of things and to recreate through his art, the semblance of the 
real universe. 
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Sounds alone can no more constitute music than words alone 
can constitute language. Words can only form a proposition, an 
intelligible sentence when they are associated in a logical sequence, 
according to the laws of intellect. This is also true of sounds which 
must obey certain laws of attraction and mutual response, by which 
is ruled their production, successive or simultaneous, before they 
can become a musical reality, a musical thought. 

Our heritage is rich in texts, which bear this out. Bharathas 
Natyasastra, Matanga’s Brihaddesi, Dattilam by Dattilamuni, San- 
gita Makaranda by Narada, Samaya Sara by Parsvadeva, Sangita 
Ratnakara by Sarangadeva, Ahobala’s Sangita Parijata, Raga Tara- 
ngini by Lochana Kavi are only a few of the treatises on music 
available to-day. Other later texts are the Sangita Sudha, Svara- 
mela Kalanidhi, Raga Vibodha, Sangraha Chudamani, Raghamava, 
Sangita Darpana. Some, texts treat of only one concept-tala, like 
the Tala Lakshana and Tala Dasa Prana Pradeepika. A cohesive 
continuous study of all the concepts is desirable to get an idea 
of the various aspects of the theory of Indian Music. An attempt 
is made now to give in a concise form the various concepts obtaining 
to-day. 

The divine origin of sangita and that Sangita Sastra conduces 
to bliss, temporal and eternal is accepted by all writers on music, 
and almost all treatises state this, at the outset. Sarangadeva com- 
mences his work thus : — 

Dattilamuni explains Gandharvam, the science of music thus; 

Pada, svara, tala, and avadhana make up Gandharvam. This 
new word avadhana is the very soul of music. The mind concern- 
tratos on Sruti, the basis of music. The science of the spoken word 
can be learnt from the Vyakaranas, etc. But the keen brain, the 
sense of hearing, the vocal cords all join to effect the avadhana. It 
may be said in passing that the ‘avadhana’ is mentioned only by 
Dattilamuni. 

The svara or the note can bo measured. The study of the svara 
incorporates sruti, svara, grama, murchhana, tana, sthana, vritti, the 
jatis, varnas, tala, vadya and prabhandha. 

Sruti SRUIT3; gfc: — 

that which is heard is sruti. Not all the sounds that are heard con- 
stitute the sruti. A grace, a colour, a charm is distinctly perceptible 
in the sruti, that is heard. Srutis are audible only if there is a 
certain interval between them, though their number is countless. 
Such heard srutis are twenty-two. The origin or sound in the 
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human body is in the chest, throat and head. Twenty-two dis- 
tinctly different sounds are heard from each place respectively. 
These two and twenty srutis constitute an octave or sthayi, called 
the mandra, madhya and tara sthayi in order. The basic sruti from 
which the other twenty-one srutis are calculated, is the adhara sruti. 
The srutis have each a different emotional appeal and as such are 
grouped under live heads-dipta, ayata, karuna, mrdu and madhya; 
bright, long, plaintive, soft, and uniform respectively. The twenty- 
two srutis have each been assigned a name, indicative of their various 
emotional appeals. They are Tivra, Kumdvati, Manda, Chhandovati, 
Ranjani, Ratika, Paundri, Krodha, Vajrika, Prasarini, Priti, Mar- 
jani, Kshithi, Raktha, Sandipini, Alapini, Madanti, Rohn, Ramya, 
Ugra and Kshobhini. 

Venkatamakki speaks of srutis in the Chathurdandi Prakasika 
thus; 


II 

Sruti is an exalted sound and creates svaras or notes. Of the 66 
srutis obtained in the three octaves, quite a few are used i'n singing. 
Those that are most used are called svaras. 

S varan. The svara or note is defined in various ways by various 
writers on music. But, all are agreed on one point. The svara is 
that which is pleasing to the ear and heart alike — 

I Between a svara and its octave, 

there are seven notes. These seven notes resolve themselves in a 
certain order. There are two distinct halves and the arrangement 
of the notes in the two halves are similar. The twenty-two srutis 
are distributed among the seven notes, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, 
and Ni in a certain definite order. The basic ’note is full, rich; the 
succeeding two notes are thinned out and the fourth again is majes- 
tic. The same gradation is perceptible in the second half too. The 
basic, the fourth and the fifth are full tones, the second and the 
sixth are minor tones and the third and seventh, semi-tones. 

The composition of a note is complex, not simple at all. A 
number of pitches or srutis go to make up a svara. The emotional 
appeal in the various srutis making up the svara, blend together 
in an elegant and pleasing manner and lend the full blown svara a 
charm and emotional appeal peculiarly its own. Every note, because 
it is made up of so many srutis, has a definite approach before it is 
sung, a wavy, undulating motion when sung, and a fine ending, 
before it loses its being in the next note. This emotional appeal of 
the seven notes have' been emphasised by the ancient writers on 
music. Bharathamuni classifies them thus: Sringara and hasya- 
the comic and the erotic appeals are brought out by the notes, Ma 
and Pa. Vira and Adbhuta, the heroic and. the marvellous, are 
brought out by the notes Ea and Ri. The Karuna rasa, or the pathe- 
tic appeal is brought out by the notes Ga and Ni. The single note 
Dha produces the odious and terrible appeals-Bibhatsa and Bhaya- 
paka. , 
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Of the seven notes, the basic or the shadja is the most import- 
ant. All the six other notes, have an unbroken connection with the 

Sa. The Garbhopanishad says that Sa is the Anna (3T5T) and 

the other six notes, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni are like the six 
svaras-madhura, amla, lavana, Thiktha, Katu and Kashaya. Other 
evidences to maintain the importance assigned to the note shadja, 
are not lacking. 

The four kinds of votes : — The seven notes are connected to one 
another in four ways. Each note is the Vadi or Samvadi or Anuvadi 
or Vivadi to the others. In other words, each note is either the 
dominant or consonant or assonant or dissonant. The Vadi or the 
dominant note is the one which occurs with the greatest frequency 
in the course of the song or the raga. It is also termed the amsa or 
the Jiva svara and is generally the note in which the tune is con- 
ceived. 

The samvadi enriches the vadi note and seeks, in all ways to 
subserve the vadi note. The samvadi notes of a vadi are distant 
from it by nine or thirteen srutis. As has been observed before, 
these are the consonant notes. Vivadi or dissonant notes are dist- 
ant from the vadi by two srutis. They do not sound in accord with 
the main note, but in discord. Those that are not vivadi or samvadi, 
may be termed assonant notes. Technically these are called anu- 
vadi. One point of interest is that all the three types subserve the 
vadi. When the vadi moves, or is shifted, the samvadi, anuvadi 
and the vivadi are changed also. 

Suddha svaras are seven and are derived from srutis. Vikruta 
svaras are mixed varieties and are derived from suddha notes. 
The antara and the kakali are never admitted as amsa svaras. 

Grama. Shadja is the basic note from which the six other 
notes, i.e., Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni are derived. It is possible 
to develop in the same way, six notes from the basic note Ma: — 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, and Ga, in a less important way. Even now, 
Ma is the basic note than with Sa. Such formations are technically 
termed GRAMAS. Just as a village or grama is constituted of men 
and women so also a grama denotes in musicology, a svara samuha 
or a collection of notes. The Gramas are three-Shadjagrama, Mad- 
hyama grama, and Gandhara grama. In shadja grama the shadja 
is important, because it is the first of the notes. In the same way 
Ma is important' in madhyama grama and Ga in gandharagrama. 
The shadja grama and madhyama grama are obtained here-Gand- 
hara grama with the divinities. 

The sruti distribution among the svaras in the three gramas 
differ slightly. In the shadja grama, Pa has four srutis and Dha 
three. In the madhyama grama it is vice versa-Pa has three srutis 
and Dha four. The sruti distribution in the ghandhara grama is 
described as Atcitra. The srutis of the three gramas, among the 
seven notes will be thus: — 

Sa grama — 4 — 3 — 2 — 4 — 4 — 3 — 2. 

Ma grama — 4 — 3 — 2 — 4 — 3 — 4 — 2. 

Ga grama — 3 — 2 — 4 — 3 — 2 — 4 — 4. 
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Bharatamuni describes a method by which the sruti constitu- 
tion of the shadja grama and madhyama grama svaras are demon- 
strated with reference to the pramana sruti. Two vinas with 
seven strings each are tuned to the same basic sruti, to the notes 
of the shadja grama. The first vina is retained in the same sruti. 
The strings of the second vina are lowered by one sruti. The pan- 
chama or the fifth note of the shadja grama, therefore is changed 
into the panchama of the madhyama grama. Between the pan- 
chamas ot the two vinas now, there is the interval of the pramana 
sruti. A second time the process is repeated in the second vina. 
This results in the rishabha or the second note of the second vina 
coinciding with the gandhrara or the third note of the first vina. 
When sa of the shadja grama is raised by two srutis, the note result- 
ing comprises of four srutis, corresponding to the dha of the ma 
grama. The other notes will now be Ni, sa, etc., instead of ma, pa, 
etc. It is surprising how the change of a single note effects a 
change of grama. 

There is a curious resemblance between first operation for 
transforming the shadja grama into the madhyama grama (i.e., 
changing ga into dha), and the first operation in the Tamil system 
of music for transforming the order of notes usual in the harp (tuir/fi) 
from the series beginning with ma and ending with ga, to the series 
beginning with ni and ending wth dha, in the first Palai of murch- 
hana called sempalai (QatbutrSeo). In both the cases the first two 
srutis of the madhyama are added to the gandhara to make the 
dha whch is the samvadi of the note having its svarasthana in the 
second sruti of ma. 

Murchhanas : — Svaras are born from srutis. From svaras 
gramas are formed. The gramas give rise to murchhanas. A 
murchhana is defined as a regular ascent from any svara, right up 
to its seventh note and a descent back in regular order to the start- 
ing note. 

Seven murchhanas are possible from any set of seven notes. To 
illustrate just three: — The murchhana beginning from Sa will be 

1 . sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa. 

3. The murchhana beginning from ri will be ri-ga-ma-pa- 
dha-ri-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa-ri. 

3. The third murchhana beginning from ga will be: — 
ga-ma-pa-dha-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sa-ri-ga. 


At the outset there may not seem to be a great difference 
whether a certain murchhana begins from a particular note or not, 
as the seven notes all occur, in some order or other. But the fact 
remains that the note of inception lends a charm peculiarly its own, 
to the murchhana itself, which in turn reflects on the emotional 
appeal of the musical efforts. The note of inception or vadi deter- 
mines the emotional appeal of the murchhana. The samvadi, easily 
found out, enriches the appeal and is given the prominence. Each 
cycle of the murchhana, consisting of an ascent and descent through 
the seven not^s, creates a fresh set of vadi and samvadi. This ip 
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conducive to creating new melodies, moulds with subtly varying 
shades of emotional appeals — the jatis first and later on, the ragas. 

Murchhanas are seven for each grama. Those of the shadja 
grama are — 

1. Uttaramandra. 

2. Rajani. 

3. Uttarayata. 

4. Suddha shadja. 

5. Matsarikrita. 

6. Asvakranta. 

7. Abhirudgata. The beginning notes of these are sa-ni-dha 

pa-ma-ga-ri and sa, in order. 

Those of the madhyama grama are 1. Sauviri. 2. Harinasva. 
3. Kalopanatha. 4. Sudha madhya. 5. Margi. 6. Pauravi. 7. Hrishyaka. 
The murchhanas begin from the notes ma-ga-ri-sa-ni-dha-pa. 

These fourteen are the suddha murchhanas. Mixed varieties, 
admitting the Kaklai, or anatra, or both the kakali and the antara, 
number seven for each grama, swelling the number of murchhanas 
into 56. 

Tanas. The murchhanas so far seen can be described as closed 
musical curves, traversing through a range of seven notes. Next 
to be considered are musical curves of less range, i.e., of six and 
five notes-thc shadava and audava. These are termed tanas. The 
musical curves are produced in instruments as continuous, beginn- 
ing on the initial note and gradually gliding to the other notes. The 
distinction in musical effects produced by the murchhana and the 
tana can be explained in this way. A picture of the whole is con- 
ceived first in a murchhana and the tana is developed as it goes, 
on. The first note of the murchhana determines its entire form. 
In the tana, the form is determined as it proceeds. 

The use of tanas is said to be in distinguishing between jatis, 
ragas and ragas in both the gramas. The restriction of shadavas 
and audava tanas to a few out of the possible combination is not 
easily explained. The tanas are closely connected with sacrificial 
rites (yagnas) and are said to yield, when sung, the fruit of those 
yagnas. Tanas find a place in the sama lakhana of Narada. The 
restriction, we may guess is due to their application in the creation 
of particular saman chants. 

The eighty four are called suddha tanas. 'Any series of tanas, 
in any order, consisting of one, two, three, four, five or six notes 
are called by the generic name, tana. Suddha tanas have a regular 
order. Kuta tanas have not. The total number of kuta tanas con- 
sisting of 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 notes, have been calculated 
to 3, 22, 582* 
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There are two ways of playing a tana-one is pravesa and the 
other is Nigraha. Pravesa is explained as The vina 

string is struck with the finger on the fret of ma. By pressing the 
string in the same place, higher notes like dha and ni are produced. 

Nigraha is explained as i.e., producing the sound 

as it were, without seeming to touch the string. 

proves conclusively that this is possible only in instrumental music 
and not in the human voice. 

A tana is always part of a murchhana. The form of the short 
curve, the tana, generally gives a clue to the continuation of the 
curve on either side. With the completed curve the parent mur- 
chhana is found out very easily. It should be borne in mind that 
the tana and murchhana concepts lend finish to the raga. Further, 
the murchhana determines the common number of ragas. A tana 
is a recognisable part of a raga. These two concepts subserve the 
raga. The tana which does not observe the order of the notes is a 
kuta tana. Kuta tanas either employ all the seven notes or less. 
They number 5040 in each grama. 

Sthayis. The sthayi is an octave, comprising of the seven basic 
notes. Sthayis are three-the mandra, the madhya and the tara. 
These can be easily distinguished even in intonation. 

The Sadharanas. The word sadharana denotes that which is 
common. There are svara sadharana and jati sadharana. A 
sadharana svara is one which has the features of its preceding and 
succeeding notes, in emotional appeal etc. The first sadharana notes 
to be recognised are the antara and the kakali-viz. the note between 
shadja and nishadam and the note between gandhara and madhyama. 
Antara gandhara and kakali nishadha as they obtain to-day were 
originally known as simply kakali and antara. According to Bharat- 
muni, the kakali is indistinctly sweet like the lisp of children, very 
fine, raised in pitch and seeing both ways. The same holds good 
for antara too. Antara ga for instance, sounds plaintive in mohana 
in the arohana combination sa-ri-ga. The musical curve stops with 
sa-ri and the ga, sung with gamaka is a fresh effort. When the 
murchhana extends upwards, to the tara shadja as in ga-pa-dha-sa, 
the gandhara gains in majesty. The kakshitva or seeing both ways 
is fulfilled here. 

The place of the antara is two srutis above, the sadharana 
gandhara and the kakali also, two srutis above ni. In present day 
practice, these two have been raised by one more pitch which cor- 
responds to the chyuta madhyama and chyuta shadja of earlier 
date. Kakali has been originally used in shadja grama and antara 
in madhyama grama. The word kaisika has gradually creeped in 
and has been used to denote notes one pitch lower than the antara 
and the kakali. Further restricted, it now denotes only the nishadha. 
In the same way sadharana has come to be applied only to the 
gandhara. 

The kakali and antara are generally used in jatis and their 
derivatives, wherein their use is not plentiful. Their discordant 

34 
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positions i.e., vivaditva of the two notes necessitates such a sparse 
use. Such a defect can be rectified by using a new note partaking 
of the qualities of two notes, one vivadi and the other anuvadi. 
Bharatamuni says that the antara and kakali are to be used only 
in the ascent and that their use should be limited. Futher, if 
they are used in the descending order, whether in a small or large 
measure, they spoil the unity of the jati, raga and sruti. 

o 

During the descent of the musical curve, the lower note which 
is vivadi is more felt; and in the ascent, the higher note, the 
anuvadi and not the. vivadi is felt. This may be the reason for 
the strong decry in the second verse. 

JaUs . Murchhana krama has a note of inception, on which 
it ends also. That note is mostly the vadisvara and the amsa svara. 
When the amsa note is slightly shifted, another melody mould is 
created from the first. Such melody moulds are called jatis. Jatis 
may be described as parent ragas. It is evident that in the time 
of Bharatamuni, the concept of Raga had not come into being, 
jatis had. 

Jatis are pure when the amsa and nyasa svara are the same. 
When they differ, the jatis are said to be modified. 

Jatis are eighteen in number. They are suddha jatis, Vikrita 
jatis and mixed jatis derived from these two. There are seven 
jatis bearing svara names-shadji, Arshabhi, Gandhari, Madhyama, 
Panchami, Dhaivati, and Naishadhi. The remaining eleven are 
shadja madhyama, shadja kaisika, shadjodicyavati, gandharodicya- 
vati, Madhyamodicyavati, Rakta gandhari, Andhri, Nandayanti, 
Karmaravi, Gandhara panchami and Kaisiki. 

The jatis have ten distinguishing characteristics or jati laksha- 
nas. They are graha, amsa, tara, mandra, shadava, audava, alpatva, 
banutva, nyasa and apanyasa. 

The graha is the note of inception. 

The amsa is always five notes above the graha. 

The tara and mandra are notes denoting the maxima and 
minima limits of its range. 

Where five or six notes only are used, they are termed audava 
and shadava. 

Alpatva and Bahutva denote whether the note is used often, 
or once in a while- 

The ending note is the nyasa. 

The apanyasa is like the nyasa but denotes the ends of inter- 
mediate step in the development of the melody mould, 
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Suddha jatis are full, using all the seven notes and have the 
same note as graha, apanyasa and amsa. Nyasa is in the mandra 
octave. The amsa svaras of all the jatis are given and they number 
sixty-three. Alpatva, bahutva and apanyasas for each jati are also 
given. So exhaustive is the report, that Dattilamuni is justified 
in saying. 

And hence, whatever is sung (i.e. in the world) has its place in 
the jatis. Sloka 97. Dattilam by Dattila. 

Varnas. Notes by themselves are pleasing to the ear and heart. 
Melodic curves, elegant, rich and full are possible by combining a 
few notes. These are technically termed varnas. Varnas are of 
four types-sthayi, arohi, avarohi and sanchari. 

The sthayi varna is produced with one single note. In singing 
the one note, a gradual ebb and flow is perceptible which is res- 
ponsible for creating the melodic effect., This ebb and flow is 
technically termed Prasanna and Dipta.The note sung in sthayi 
varna may be either prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannadyanta and 
prasannamadhya. 

The arohi varna is created by notes sung in an ascending order. 
The avarohi varna is created by notes sung in the descendent. As- 
cents and descents combined constitute sanchari varna. 

Alankaras. The alankaras are ornamental graces appended to 
the varnas. There are thirty alankaras. They are classed under 
the varnas, according as their nature is sthayi or arohi or avarohi 
or sanchari. They are prasannadi, prasannanta, prasannamadhya, 
prasannadyanta, sama, sthira, nivritta pravritti, kampita, kuhara, 
rechitavya, prehkholita, mandratara prasanna, tara mandra, pra- 
sanna, prastara, prasada, udvahita, avalokita, nishkujita, udgitha, 
hradamana, ranjita, avartaka, parivartaka, udghattita, akshipta, 
sampradana, hasita, hunkara, sandhiprachhadana, vidhunana and 
gatra varna. Bindu and Vena are two more alankaras, mentioned 
by only a few writers on music. 

Of the importance of alankaras, Bharatha speaks thus: — 

srfsR tfjptafoTT fazfen if# m I 

=* sft ii 

Gitis and Vritti. Gitis can be termed styles of musical compo- 
sition, to suit various pro'vincial tastes. The same is called Riti 
in poetry and marga in tala. The four popular gitis are the Ma- 
gadhi, ardhamagadhi, prthula and sambhavita. 

Vrittis are three — Dhakshina Vritti, Vritti Vritti and 
Chitra Vritti. These are important in the vocal (#d) the orches- 
tral (<Wl) • and the instrumental (m) music. The first 
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gives prominence to vocal music and the third to instrumental 
music. An artistic blending of these two is desirable in the second, 
ubhaya. 

The Magadhi vritti contains varied layas and therefore neces- 
sarily of vrittis, as the vritti itself is dependent on the number of 
letters assigned to a kala. The ardhamagadhi contains short avartas. 
'Fhe avartas are halved, each foot of the ardhamagadhi being half 
of the magadhi. Prthula is composed of a plentiful collection of 
short letters, and the sambhavita, of a series of long letters. 

TALA ^ I 

Thus Dattilamuni extols tala. 

The tala, or time measure bestows equanimity-samya, which brings 
success i’n the here and in the hereafter. The tala, with its even 
gait, breaks eternity as it were, into infinitessimal pieces. Deep con- 
concentration and unflagging attention to rhythm is indispensable 
in Indian Music. The Gita says %T 3^^ | The equanimity, 
samya is termed yoga. 

Topics in tala are kala, pata, pada bhaga, matra, parivarta, 
vastu, vidari, anga, laya, pani yati, prakarana, kriya, vajra, giti and 
marga. 

Kriya in tala is either sasabda or nisabda. 

Kala denotes unit time. By extending the unit time, fresh 
kalas are created. The kala is likened to ghantanada-the clear, 
sweet, tinkle of the bell, ringing in regular continuous strokes. This 
is the mode of dividing the tala units that can be mentally reckoned. 
Kala denotes a fractional part, capable of perception. There are 
thus, Eka, kala, dvi kala, and chathushkala. In Eka kalavidhi, a 
guru is considered one kala, leghu, half a kala and and plutam one 
and a half kala. The arrangement of the composite units differ, 
according as the number of kalas is even or odd. Detailed and intri- 
cate rules are given for the execution of these units. 

Marga — The marga is of three distinct types-chitra marga, 
vartika marga and dakshina marga. These marges have two, four 
and eight matras respectively. This matra in marga type is equal 
to five matras in ordinary usage. This also denotes provincial tastes. 

Pata-is the fixing of places for sasabda kriyas. This allows 
of a number of varieties. 

Pada bhaga — This divides each tala into a number of convenient 
phrases. Four padabhagas make a matra. This matra is different 
from the matra used for a measure. 

Matra. In marga type of music, this is equal to five ordinary 
matras. 

Parivatra. When a matra or pada bhaga or a, whole tala is 
repeated, it is called a pada bhaga, 
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Vastu. This is a portion of a musical piece which has a separate 
entity, both in melody and tala. This generally ends in apanyasa 
or amsa or nyasa or sannyasa. 

Vidari. This is dealt with at length by our ancient writers 
on music. Vidari has four parts-mukha etc. A vidari is a com- 
plete musical whole; it is a part of a song or musical form but 
complete in its musical aspect by itself. 

Laya. The interval of time occupied by the angas in an avarta 
is the laya-the druta laya, madhya laya and vilamba laya are popular- 
ly known. 

Pani — Pani and tala are synonymous. The three types men- 
tioned in pani are sama pani, ava pani and pani pani. This amounts 
to the sama anagata and atita eduppus. 

Yati. This is the artistic distribution of laya; sama, srotovaha 
and gopuchha are three well-known types. 

Prakarana. These are the tala gitis — madraka etc. They are 
classed under two groups broadly-kulaka and chhedyaka. If a piece 
or part is complete by itself in meaning, it is termed chhedyaka. If 
two or more pieces should collectively 1‘qrm a meaningful whole, 
it is termed kulaka. Dattilamuni deals with this section at great 
length. 

Vadya. Musical instruments have always been held sacred 
with us. Divine beings are said to play on it bestowing on the 
instruments a spark of their divinity. Narada begins his Makaranda 
thus: — 


n 

Musical instruments are of three kinds-stringed instruments, 
wind instruments and percussion instruments. The Natya sastra 
gives in detail the method of playing on the Vipanci vina. The six 
karanas mentioned may be taken six formulae for harmonics. Fur- 
ther research on this point is desirable. 

In the chapter on flute, Bharatha deals with the method of 
producing these kinds of notes — the dvisruti svara, trisruti svara 
and chathusruti svara. The orifice in the flute is either fully closed 
or partially closed or fully opened or closed intermittently to produce 
the requisite notes. The flute is the best of instruments in the 
opinion of Bharathamuni. 
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Mridangam, Dardura, Panava, Jarjhari, Pataha-these are a 
few of the percussion instruments accepted by ancient writers on 
music, and in popular use to-day too. The Vadya adhyaya of the 
Sangila Ratnakara mentions many more and also details the method 
of playing them. Description of the instruments themselves is 
given in such a manner that it will not be a difficult task to re- 
construct them to-day. 

The Ragas. Perhaps the richest heritage is the raga in our 
music. Raga is the soul of music. It is the enticing melody 
mould, in which countless songs, musical forms and the musical 
world is created. The raga is an elusive term. It cannot be 
hacked to pieces, explained and analysed. An unbroken unison of 
mind with mind sweeping up the singer and the bearer alike in a 
current of bliss, is the charm of the raga. The raga has been 
variously defined by writers on music as 
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The classification of ragas is a study by itself. These are ragas 
and raginis in the north ; suddha, chayalaga and sankirna in the 
south. There are ragas that can lift one to the extremes of ecstasy 
and to get up and dance; ragas that make one close one’s eyes and 
meditate on the supreme being; ragas that make one’s heart race 
with joy; ragas that make one yearn for one’s beloved; ragas that 
bring balm to the heax*t of the bereaved; ragas that make one weep 
with despair and ragas that by sheer beauty, charm away the des- 
pair — all lovers of music are aware of this. 

It is on this rich raga ground that the music mansions, musical 
forms of kriti, kirtana, varna etc are built. This raga is the basis 
on which all the musical systems of the world are built. The lines 
of development art: divergent and hence the varied systems. 

It is here that the theorist and the musician meet. What the 
theorist explains elaborately, the musician executes magically in a 
few seconds and he is innocent of the science. But how e’nriching 
how soul-stirring the music would lx: if the musician were aware 
of the science of music also! Again what can the dry theories do, 
if not fused with the charm of practical music? There is no doubt 
that the writers on music, who have expounded the theory of music 
in the masterly way, we have seen, were adepts in the practice of 
music, too. It is evident that they enjoyed^Svanubhuti’'. Unless 
they experienced the nectar of “Nija Sangita” they cannot have 
written so beautifully and succinctly, as they have done, that their 
treatises rank with the best literature available in Samskrita to-day. 
May we hope, with the aid of all the learned scholars assembled 
here, to recreate those times?. 
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The Sarasvati is a mysterious river of ancient India. The 
mythical river was lost long ago. But it still lives in the memory 
of man. There are mentions of this river in many ancient literatures. 
We also get indications as to the nature of the river and there is 
ample evidence to show that the Sarasvati was a mighty river and 
was one time the biggest river of Aryavarta. But there is little 
information available regarding the nature of the river and the 
other details. 

The geography of India was much different in the ancient days 
and it has undergone many drastic changes. The Himalayas was 
probably a much smaller mountain during the early period of 
human history. The river system of India was entirely different even 
during the Vedic period. The climate of the country has under- 
gone many changes. Thus, subjected to many natural changes of 
geography, the great river Sarasvati was lost. 


Theory of Indo-Brahm River: 

From various geological evidence marshalled by two eminent 
geologists, viz. Pilgrim and Pascoe, independently and almost simul- 
taneously in 1919 , propounded the theory of the existence of a great 
river in North India. Pilgrim called it Siwalik River and Pascoe 
called it Indo-Brahm River. Their evidence may be briefly stated 
as follows. 


There is a series of boulder deposits all along the foot hills of 
the Himalayas from Bhutan right beyond the Punjab. This kind 
of special deposits of boulders can only be done by a big river and 
based on it the existence of a large river is conjectured along the 
length of the boulder deposits. The Indo-Brahm used to flow from 
Assam towards west to the Punjab where it used to fall in a gulf 
of the Arabian Sea. The Arabian Sea extended at that time to 
the north upto the border of the Punjab. There are also deposits 
of some particular fossils of riverine origin along the foothills of 
the Himalayas. These have given rise to the formation of numu- 
litic limestones. These rocks were also formed probably during 
early part of human history. And these were certainly laid 
down by a big river, supporting the thesis of existence of the Indo- 
Brahm river. Distribution of fauna in the present-day Indus and 
the Cangetic systems, specially of freshwater Dolphins also points to 
the fact that there must have been water connection between the 
Indus and the Gangetic basins. The Indo-Brahm was a much larger 
river than many rivers of today. The Indo-Brahm received tri- 
butaries both from the Himalayan side as well as from the Deccan 
side. It is these tributary rivers of the Indo-Brahm which later 
formed the Yamuna, Ganga, Gandak and other rivers of North India. 
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Ancient Sarsvati River: 

The author identifies this Indo-Brahm river with the Sarasvati 
of the ancient India. On this river many of the largest cities of 
the ancient India were located. It is also the author’s contention that 
the ancient cities of Harappa and Mojhenjadaro were located in the 
deltaic region of the Sarasvati. It is quite probable that Mohenja- 
daro was situated at the mouth of the river and was a principal 
port of India. In north Rajasthan there is still a mark of dry bed 
of a river. It runs along the border of the Punjab and Rajasthan 
from North-east to the south-west towards the present Sindhu river. 
Locally it is known as the Ghaggar river. This dry river can be 
identified with the Sarasvati or a distributary river of it. The delta 
of the Sarasvati was located in the Punjab and there were a number 
of branch rivers of the Sarasvati all over the Punjab; and that is 
why the ancient name of the Punjab Saraswati or the land of the 
Sarasvati river. In Vedic religious cults, Sarasvati is described as 
the goddess presiding over river water. Much later probably she 
was changed from a River goddess to a goddess of learning. This 
at least indicates the importance of the river in the life and culture 
of Aryavarta during pre-Vedic and Vedic times. 

Break up of the Sarasvati: 

Question arises as to how this great river, Sarasvati 
was lost for ever. This is fascinating story. There is a pheno- 
mena in nature what is called in geological sciences as ‘river 
capture’. A river generally lengthens its course by cutting back- 
wards at the very source of the river. By this process of back 
cutting it may ultimately reach the course of another river and 
divert the water of the latter river into itself. By this process of 
continuous river capture the giant river Sarasvati was also cut into 
pieces. At that time there was a highland connecting the Khasi 
Hills of Assam and the Chotanagpur Plateau of Bihar. North of 
this ridge was the Sarasvati basin while south of this were the 
Meghna, Brahmaputra, Bhagirathi etc. flowing towards the then Bay 
of Bengal. These rivers cut backward and ultimately captured the 
Sarasvati River. First of all the upper part of the Sarasvati was 
captured near Prag-Jyotispur and was diverted to the south to form 
the present. Brahmaputra River. The Bhagirathi also cut back- 
ward and reached the Ganga. The Ganga was a tributary to the 
Sarasvati and used to flow from south-east to the north-west. But 
due to the subsequent capture by the Bhagirathi the flow was made 
opposite and reversed. This reversal was also enhanced due to up- 
heaval of the Himalayas which was still rising at that time. The 
ancient bed of the Sarasvati was raised up and the system broke 
down. The Ganga developed quickly now and became more power- 
ful. The Yamuna, Gandak, Gomati, Rapti etc. which were formerly 
tributaries to the Sarasvati were also all reversed and they ulti- 
mately joined the Ganga which was now a mightier river. This was 
the process of the break up of the Saraswati and development of other 
rivers in Aryavarta . 

Sarasvati River of Vedic period: 

At first, though the entire upper portion of the Sarasvati 
underwent a thorough change, yet the lower part of the river in 
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the Punjab specially was probably quite intact even during the 
Vedic period. Possibly during this period the Punjab was known 
as the Sarasvati. Even at this stage the Sarasvati was quite a large 
river and it had its origin in the Manasarovara. The Vedic Saras- 
vati flowed probably along the upper courses of the Satadru, of the 
Yamuna and along the Ghaggar of north Rajasthan and ultimately 
emptied into the gulf. The Sarasvati system was quite a big one, 
for the river had the Sinduhu, Chandrabhaga, Vitasta, Vipasa, 
Satadru rivers as tributaries. Probably at this period the Saras- 
vati was considered to be a very sacred river. But again another 
series of river captures brought about the final collapse of the Saras- 
vati system. This was primarily done by the Yamuna. The Yamuna 
was much a smaller river at the beginning. But later the Yamuna 
was rejuvenated and it quickly cut backward and captured the 
upper course of the Vedic Sarasvati and diverted the sacred waters 
into its own bed. This phenomena must have occurred within the 
historic times and the people of the Vedic India must have witnessed 
the diversion of the sacred waters of Sarasvati into the channel of 
the Yamuna. So now the water of the sacred Sarasvati actually 
flows through the Yamuna today. 

Significance of the Tribeni: 

It will be known that the confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna 
at Prayag is termed as Tribeni sangam. It is believed that there 
is a third river Sarasvati apart from the other two which are 
obvious. The Sarasvati is commonly explained to be antahsalila, 
flowing underground. But the actual fact is that the people of Vedic 
times realised that the water of the Sarasvati was now in reality 
flowing in the Yamuna and thus Tribeni is the confluence of the 
thrice sacred waters of the Ganga and the Yamuna and the Saras- 
vati flowing along with the Yamuna. 

Sarasvati river of Bengal: 

The combined water of the three sacred rivers now therefore 
flows along the Ganga from Tribeni downwards. But this is 
Yuktabeni or combination of sacred waters. There is another Tri- 
beni in the delta of the Ganga and this is Muktabeni that is redi- 
vision of the sacred waters into three rievrs viz. Sarasvati, Yamuna 
and Bhagirathi rivers of Bengal. At Tribeni of Bengal (about 30 
miles north of Calcutta) was the head or the apex of the delta of 
the Ganga. The current was divided into three rivers as mentioned 
above. This Tribeni is also otherwise known as Daksin Prayag and 
is regarded by the Hindus of Bengal as a sacred spot. 

This system of deltaic distributaries was present before the 
16th Century. But in the middle of the 16th century there were 
a series of severe earth movements resulting in many drastic changes* 
in the river systems of Bengal. During this catastrophic change 
the main flow of the Ganga which was formerly flowing down the 
Bhagirathi channel was diverted along the Padma. This resulted 
in overall deterioration in the Bhagirathi basin and ultimately the 
Yamuna and the Sarasvati both were dwindled and got dried up. 
Before the 16tjfi century the channel of the Sarasvati was much 
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bigger and many ports and cities were established on the river. 
Saptagram and Bator were two famous trade centres on the Saras- 
vati and it is very likely also that the ancient port of Tamralipti 
was situated at the mouth of the Sarasvati river. It appears that 
the sea-going vessels generally used to take the Sarasvati route for 
trading in Bengal. The descriptions of the journeys of many famous 
merchants like Srimanta Sadagar are available and these descrip- 
tions show how mighty the river was. But during the catastrophic 
changes in the rivers of Bengal in the 16th century the current of 
waters of the Sarasvati was diverted into the Bhagirathi and the 
Sarasvati got dried up. Again subsequently the Bhagirathi deserted 
its own lower course (i.e., the Adi Ganga) south of Calcutta and 
adopted the old course of the lower Sarasvati. Thus, the portion of 
the Bhagirathi (also known as the Hooghly River here) south of 
Calcutta is in fact occupying the old bed of the ancient Saraswati. 

This is the physical history of the mythical river Sarasvati; 
it is a lost river of olden days. Yet it is not entirely lost, for parts 
of the river still exist and are still active being captured by different 
rivers like the Brahmaputra, Yamuna and the Bhagirathi of to-day. 
Above all it still lives in human memory. 



THE TRACES OF ANCIENT INDIAN MUSIC IN CHINA. 

by 

Jan Yun-hua, M.A. 

India and China, both are the ancient nations; they have their 
own respective glorious cultures and civilisations. They are the 
close friends, and they have contacts in several cultural fields, music 
was one of them. On this aspect, modern scholars have worked 
very little, up to the present time. It is still necessary for fresh 
studies. 

The difficulties in this subject were that the Indians lost their 
historical records, although most of the Chinese old records were 
preserved. But the musical materials are without the musical tunes. 
In this paper, I have used the Chinese materials (most of these, 
dated before 13th century A.D.), to trace the history of the ancient 
Indian music in China. In the following pages, I have discussed: 

1. The Indian musical orchestra in China; 

2. The Chinese Budhistic music; and 

3. The Greater Indian music in China. Most of these ques- 

tons are the new problems of this field. 

In beginning of the 4th century A.D., China’s political condi- 
tions had a great change, the united empire had fallen and the tribal 
kingdoms arose on its decline. This political confusion lasted for 
about three centuries, until the Sui empire reunited China in the 
end of the 6th century A.D. Foreign elements were introduced to 
the Chinese by the tribal rulers. They for the first time, recognized 
Buddhism as their court faith, and played foreign music in their 
court etc. These aspects show that the foreign and tribal civiliza- 
tions have great influences on the Chinese life. And this was not 
the case in the previous periods. 

The emperor Yang of the Sui dynasty, first used a large volume 
of foreign music in his court. The History of the Sui Dynasty 1 * 3 re- 
corded that in the age of the Ta-yeh period (605-18), the emperor 
Yang ordered to form the nine parts of music in his court, and seven 
of these nine parts are the foreign musics ; viz., West Liang Kuchean 
Indian, Sogdian, Sogdiana, Kashgarian, Parthian and the Korean. 
In the middle of the 7th century India was omitted from this list, 
Fu-nan and Turfan were enlisted into it. 

We know from the History of the Tsin Dynasty and Tu-yus’s 
encyclopedia T’ung-tieri\ that Indian magical plays staged in China 
began in the second century A.D., and such plays were played by 


1. Sui-shu (The History of the Sui Dynasty), By Wei-Cheng (580-641 A.D.) 

Ch. 16. 

3. Tain-ahu (i.e. the History of the Tain dynasty), compiled in X Century 
A.D., by Fang Ohio ete. oh. 3. and T’uag-tien. (A general encyclopedia) 
by Tu-yil (Compiled bOl A-D.) Ch. 146- 
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the Indians in the Chinese court throughout the different ages con- 
tinuously, until the 8th century. We do not know in the early time 
whether those magical plays were associated with music or not, but 
in later time they were accompanied with musical arrangements. 

The “ History of the Sui Dynasty” mentioned the first Indian 
orchestra in China. It informed that during the 4th century A.D., 
while Chang Chung-hua occupied the N.W. China, foreigners came 
from distant regions, with their presents to the Chinese rulers. 
India was one of these foreign countries, and presented their music 
to Chang’s court. After this, an Indian prince changed his life 
into a Buddhist monk, and spent some time in China, he made the 
Indian music familiar to the Chinese. Different Chinese texts men- 
tioned that Indian orchestras consisted of 12 musicians, two dan- 
cers, and 10 different instruments, namely a phoenix-head K’ung- 
hou, a balloon guitar, a five stringed balloon — guitar, a flute, four 
different drums, a cymbal and a plain conch. Chinese texts also in- 
formed that Indian musicians used to wear black caps, white silken 
jackets, thin silken trousers in purple, and dark-red shoulder-.skirts. 
The dancers wore the Chiasha (Kasayas) which was in orange- 
colour, as well as the colour of the sky during the morning time. 
Other dresses of the dancers were green coloured, and they wore 
also the hempen-sandals. 

Among the instruments, K’ung-hou was a 23 stringed instru- 
ment, and it was not used by the Chinese musicians since long time, 
and it corresponded with Katyayana-vina. The balloon-guitar in 
Chinese was called as Pi-pa, this was a popular instrument in central 
Asia and it was also used by ancient Indian musicians. The drums 
were four in number, the Chinese named them a Tu-tan 
drum, a Kieh drum, a copper drum and another was named Mao- 
yuan drmu. The Chinese called that flute, which was used by the 
Indians as Pili. This probable is the transcription from the Indian 
name ‘Bansuri’. 

Chinese texts mentioned only two songs in Indian orchestra. 
The sons are entitled as Sha-shih-chiang and ‘A song to Heaven’. 
Their 'numbers seem to be limited by the court’s time, because they 
should play many other musics in their court. 

India was the motherland of Buddhism, and that religion also 
was a popular and powerful faith to the Chinese. This religious con- 
tact brought these two nations more closer. Indian music just 
like other cultural sections, as accompanied with Buddhism, was ex- 
ported to China. We do not know what place was occupied by 
music in the Buddhist society, during the early times. In regard 
to the Hinayanist traditions, they did not use music in their reli- 
gious life; but on the other hand, the Mahayanists uesd music in 
their rites. Even at present, it is still being used by the Mahaya- 
nists. 

According to some Chinese Buddhist' translations, few simple 
instruments were used by the monks during the early ages. For ex- 
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ample the text of Ekattaragama Sutra mentions that Ananda was 
sounding a Ghanda and going to a class-room, saying that he would 
deliver the doctrines of Buddha, and monks who were the disciples of 
Buddha, should come to that room. Later, when Tantric religion deve- 
loped, their believers placed music into an important place in their 
religious life. Many Tantric texts mentioned that their ritual rules 
were concerned with music; some even connected music with their 
doctrines, as the text of Ta-Jih-Ching-I-Skih mentioned that “all songs 
are the True words; and all dances are the sacred signs”. 3 It is 
clear that music and dance are not only the people’s offering to the 
God, but they themselves are the doctrines. 

We get no evidence to point out the exact date of the beginning 
of the religious music in China, but from some sources we have 
traced that it should be from the early centuries of the Christian 
era. One Chinese Buddhist work mentioned that Ts’ao-Chih (192- 
232 A.D.) had according to the Sanskrit verse formed the seven 
tones. Again, we learn from Kao-Seng-Chuan 1 “the customs of 
T’ien-chu (India), when the people repeat the words of Dharma. 
Most of their verses were written in rhyme; this we (Chinese) called 
Fan-pai (— Pathka). Due to the linguistic differences, Chinese trans- 
lations have divided the texts into two parts, viz., the songs and the 
essays. The songs are the hymns to God, and they are accompanied 
with the stringed and wind musical instruments; the essays are to 
explain the stories and the doctrines. Kao-Seng-Chuan was dated 
in the beginning of the 6th century. This shows that the Buddhistic 
music was in existence in those periods. During the T’ang period 
(618-907) a new literary system called Pien-wen was produced in 
China, it was a mixture of poetry and essay. Those poems were 
sung by the Buddhists, and accompanied by music. This new 
literature afterwards was not only used for preaching the religion, 
but also used for common stories. The text Yin-Hua-Lu had a 
story on this: It mentions that a monk named Wen-shu, gathered 
the people in his temple for the speeches. He said that his talks 
were quoted from the canons, but they were really the lewd stories. 
People liked his speeches and songs, therefore they named that 
temple as ‘Ho-shanog Chiao-fang’ which means the monks’ musical 
club. The system of Pien-wen is still alive with modern Chinese 
folklores. 

First, that is in Tun-huang wall-paintings, Indian musical 
instruments were not only played by the flying-angels, but also by 
the human musicians. We know that in Yun-kang and Lung-men 
sculptures, those instruments were only in the angels’ hands. The 
second was that in the Tun-hung paintings, the figures of the 
musical orchestras appeared. This is not found in the art of other 
places in that period. We know that the Tun-huang caves were 
established since 366 A.D.; and they were situated on the Chinese 
frontier. It was a centre of Buddhism and also an important post 
of the over-land route between China and the western world. This 


8. Ta-jih-ehing I-Shih (The commentary of Mahaveirokanasutra) by I HsinS 
<67z-7l7 A.D.) ch. 6. 

4. Kao-aeng-ohuan (Memoirs of the eminent priests) by Seng Yu in 519 A.D. 
eh. 18. 
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shows that Buddhistic music came from outside to China, and it 
was not a Chinese development, it corresponded with other records 
as I have mentioned above. 

According to the texts of TZ’U-P’ there was a tune titled Po- 
lo-men (-— Brahman), it further stated that musical terms Po-lo- 
men were mentioned in the texts of Chiao-Frang-Chi, The History 
of the Sung Dynasty, and Yueh-Fu-Tsa-Ln; the text of Hsu-T ' Ung 
Tien also mentioned two tunes called Po-lo-men Yin and Po-lo-men 
Ling. Other two tunes mentioned in same text called Golden- 
buddha and the Yu-po-lo or Utpala (flower) seem also to have been 
transformed from Indian original names. One piece of Po-lo-men 
song was discovered in Tun-huang remains. It shows that it was 
a piece of the religious song. The text of Li-Tao-Y ao-Chueh stated 
a very interesting point. It says that in the 13th year of the T’ien- 
pai period (753), Chinese changed the title of Po-lo-men into a 
Chinese name Ni-shang Yu-i. s That Ni-shang Yu-i was one of the 
finest musical pieces in Chinese history; it originated from the title 
‘Po-lo-men’. By this we may say that its original stock belonged to 
Indians, because Po-lo-men was a general name of India and Indians 
called by the Chinese. 

Some Buddhist Masters were good singers, for example, in 
Chinese records Srimitra was skilful in music, and he was a native 
of Kuche. According to the Japanese traditions, an Indian musician 
named Bodhi went to Japan with a Chinese mission in A.D. 736, 
and he taught music there. This shows that Indian musicians not 
only played in China, but they also went to Japan from there. 

We have traced the ancient Indian orchestras and the religious 
music in China; these were imported from India directly to China. 
There was another link of Sino-Indian contacts in the musical field, 
that was the Greater Indian music in China. Chinese historians 
have divided the foreign music into the four groups, viz, the south, 
north west and east. They divided those groups not only because 
they were situated in these directions, but also regarded the charac- 
ters of their music. Indian, Funanese and Burmese were mentioned 
as the south ; and Kuchean, Turfanese, Kashgarian and others as the 
west; other two groups are nojt concerned with our subject. Now let 
us examine what are their relations with Indian music. 

Chinese sources mentioned that the earliest Fu-nanese musical 
orchestra which went to China was dated in the end of A.D. 243, 
but they did not mention any connection between this early Fu- 
nanese music with the Indians music. Later, we find in Tu-yu's 
T’ung-Tien and the Old History of the T’ang Dynasty, that when 
the Sui emperor conquered the kingdom of Lin-i or Champa, from 
there the Chinese captured some Funanese musicians. As the 
Chinese king thought the Funanese instruments very simple, so he 
did not use it in his court, but he ordered the officers to use Indian 


5* About this ref* to Tz'u — Hei (The see of the phrases) ed. by Chung-hua 
book Co., pp. Ch'iu 323, 
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musical notes for recording those Funanese songs. The old History 
of the T’ang Dynasty 6 further informed, that the Funanese dancers 
are two in number, their dresses were of the same colour like those 
of Indians. From those statements, a few points are clear, viz., that 
1. Indian and Funan belonged to one group, 2. the number and 
the colour of dancer’s dress of Funanese corresponded with those of 
the Indians, 3. the Chinese used the Indian musical notes and recorded 
the Funanese songs. That means that their musical system was 
similar. Besides this, we have found that the Chinese recorded a 
country called Chih-t’u or the red-cay. The Chinese said that this 
was another trible of Funan. During the same century, the Chinese 
discovered that Indian music was used by Chih-t’us as their court 
music. 7 To consider these information with other aspects of Hindu 
cultural influence in S.E. Asia, it is definite that the Fu-nanese 
music belonged to the Indian family. Later, when the ruler of 
T'ang empire discontinued Indian music, Funanese music replaced 
it in Chinese court. 

Burmese orchestra went to China during the end of 8th 
century, the Chinese classified it into the Indian group. This Bur- 
mese orchestra consisted of 35 muscians, they played 22 different 
instruments, and staged 12 songs in China. According to the text 
of T’ang-Hui-Yao H , that the kingdom of Piao or Burma was situated 
to the west of Yunnan, just near India; therefore most of their 
songs were the Budhist hymns. Another text mentions the instru- 
ments of this Burmese orchestra. Except the local instruents others 
were similar to those of Indians. This information has been proved 
by Mr. Kenzo : he has pointed out that some of the Burmese instru- 
ments belonged to the Indian system. The text The New History of 
the T’ang Dynasty recorded the full list of the Burmese songs, most 
of them were titled with the Buddhist terms, such as Buddha, Sala 
flowers, white pigeon and cranes, Dhyana Samadhi, Raja Iksvaku 
etc. All these show that it was more close to the Indian music. 

Among the western group, Kuchean had occupied a leading 
place among all foreign musics in China, no other foreign music 
could be compared with Kucheans’ music. It was very popular in 
China and deeply influenced the Chinese music. From the 4th 
century A.D. down to the 8th century, Kuchean music flooded both 
the Chinese court and the common society. Even as late as 13th 
century, the Chinese still mentioned a largest number of foreign songs 
as Kuchean. Few points are very important to the relation between 
Kuchean and Indian music. First, we know that ancient Kuchean 
language was one branch of Sanskrit family. Secondly their instru- 
ments mainly belonged to the Indians. Another point was that 
some musicians went from there to China. Their names show that 
they were probably the Indian colonialists, such as Sujvia and a 
Brahmanical musician named Ts’ao Miaota. Some scholars thought 

6. Chiu-t’ang-shu (the ol J history of the T’ang dynasty) by Lia Hsu (887-948 
A.D.) oh. 39. 

7. Pai-shih (the history of the norther dynasties) by Li Yen-shou oomposed in 
7th Century A.D. ch. 95. 

$, Yu-hai (°n encyolopedia) by Wang Ying-lin (1233-90 A.P.) <jh. 108. 
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that Ts’ao was translated from Jhur. Chinese records preserved 
the Seven musical notes of the Kuchean, and they seem to cor- 
respond with ancient Indian musical notes. Scholars have pointed 
out the following Seven notes viz. Sha-t’ o-li— Skt. Sadharita, Ki- 
shih — Kaisika. Sha-shih — Sadja, Sha-hou ka-lan = Shah Grama, 
Sha-la — Sadava, pan-shan — Pancama, and Hou-ff-sha = Rsabha, 
or the bull’s sound. The last five transcriptions of this list were 
accepted by the scholars ; but the first two were not. The first one 
the Chinese named Sha-t’o-li, some have connected it with the Sha- 
t’o tribes of Turkish; and second one they thought Chinese Ta-shih 
= Tajik in Persian. That means it was a Arabian note. They 
traced them from the pronounciation of the Chinese names. But 
we have no more evidence to support these suggestions. Mr. H. 
Kenzo, 3 after he examined those notes from the musical point of view, 
pointed out that these two notes also were the transcrip- 
tions of the Indian musical notes, and 'not anything else. We know 
these seven Kunchean notes introduced in China during the 6th 
century by Sujiva. At that time, Sujiva also told the Chinese, that 
before him family members already used those seven notes through- 
out many generations. That means from 3rd century or even 
earlier than this, they were in existence at Kuche; but the Arabian 
and the Sha-t’o powers entered that region as late as 7th and 8th 
century A.D. With regard to this historical background, Mr. Kenzo’s 
conclusion would be more right. 

We do not know what were the Indian influences on the musics 
of Turfan and Kashgar, their orchestras also played in China, and 
the Chinese connected those with the Kuchean’s. It seems that 
they might be influenced by the latter. Considering these relations 
and the Buddhist achievements in those kingdoms, Indian music 
should have also once influenced them. 

So far we have discussed the Indian and the Greater Indian 
music in China; but when we look over the Chinese music in India, 
during the ancient period, our subject turns to a dark stage, both 
the Indian and the Chinese got no sufficient records about it. But 
we learn from Hsuan-tsang’s statement, that when the Chinese 
Master of law met the king Harsha-vardhana 12 and Bhaskara-var- 
man", the ruler of Kamarupa both of them have enquired about a 
Chinese song to the Masetr of law. That song was named P’o-chen 
Yueh, it was composed after year 619 A.D. About twenty years 
after that, it already became very popular throughout north and the 
East Indies. This shows that at least there was a Chinese musical 
piece once liked by the Indians, and it is possible that other Chinese 
songs may also have been played in India, but we have no records 
regarding this. 


9. Sui-t’ang Yen-yueh-tiao Yon-chin (A study on the tunes of Yen Musie 
during the Sui-t’ang periods by Hayasi Kenzo, pp. 14-52. 

10. Yin-hua-lu (the records of talesj by Cheo Lin, oomposed in 9th Century 
A.D., Shuo-fu edition pp. 3a & b. 

11. Buddhist records of the western world, by Beal, pp, IJ. 198. 

19. The Ufa of Hiuen-tsiang, by Beal, pp. 147. 



INDIGENOUS VETERINARY MEDICINE 

by 

Dr. A. Krishnaswamy, GMVC., PG., 

Veterinary Research Officer, (I.C.A.R.), Retired 

Introduction: Among the several arts and sciences that were 
reported to have reached a high state of proficiency and prominence 
in Ancient India, Indigenous Veterinary Medicine was also one. As 
Ancient India was mainly an agricultural country the interde- 
pendence of man and animal was well realised, not only on account 
of the indispensability of animals for agriculture and draught pur- 
poses, but also due to the necessity of the several animal products 
for use in the common household and for medicinal purposes; such 
as cow’s and buffaloe’s milk for daily consumption and preparation 
of curd, butter and ghee etc., dung which served as a disinfector and 
purifier in every day household and also as a valuable manure 
for the fields and as fuel in the form of dried cakes, and 
the several other animal products such as the milk, urine, and bile 
etc. of several animals, gall-stones and musk etc. that were used 
in medicine. The realisation of this interdependence between men 
and animals is well seen not only by the great care, kindness and 
caution bestowed on animals by the early Hindus, but also by the 
fact that many animals were sanctified and put on a par with the 
divine. Thus we see the cow as the emblem, of earth, Bull as the 
vehicle of Lord Siva, Garuda of God Vishnu, pea-cock of Lord 
Subramania, Buffaloe of Dharma Raja, serpents as appendages of 
Siva and Vishnu etc. In the face of such high regard for animals 
it is no wonder that ancient Indian Literature like human Ayur- 
veda bristles with information on animal science in all its aspects. 

Authors on Indian Veterinary Science and their works: — 

Among the original authentic authors on Indigenous Veterinary 
Science so far known are Palakapya, Slihotra, Rajaputra, Vaisampay- 
ana, Vyasa, Narada, Mrigasarna, Brihaspathi, Sukra, Nakula, Jaya- 
datha, Gana, Garga, Malladevapandita, Nala etc; and among the 
authors of later origin come Verrasena, Vatsya, Jayadeva, Indusena, 
Bhoja, Sarangadhara, Someswara, Vahada, Basavamantri, Geerava- 
naydhavikrama, Biswanath Vijpevi, Sivamara Bhoopathi, Deepan- 
kara, Rudradeva and Hamsadeva, etc. Each one of these authors is 
reported to have contributed very useful and interesting information 
on Veterinary Science; but most of them are lost either wholly or 
partly, and the few surviving fragments of literature now available 
piecemeal here and there in some of the longstanding libraries and 
oriental institutions are already in a decaying and crumbling condi- 
tion and a few of them which have survived the ravages of time, 
foreign invasion and domination, copies of which have since been 
collected by me, contain a plethora of very interesting information 
on animal science worthy of admiration, honest investigation and 
emulation by our modern scientists in an atmosphere free from 
any kind of bids and prejudice. 

35 
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Value of information available in Indigenous Veterinary Literature : 
This can be dealt with under the following 2 heads: — 

1. Scientific Value. 

2. Economic Value. 

Scientific Value : On the Veterinary side, every standard work 
in Sanskrit so far located and gathered by me has information classi- 
fied into different sections, each section dealing with a particular 
aspect of the science. In the section under treatment of diseases, 
all the diseases have been well classified as diseases of the head, ears, 
eyes, nose, teeth, diseases of the heart, lungs, urinary organs, diges- 
tive organs etc; the number of ailments under each head, their etio- 
logy, symptomatology, diagonois, prognosis and treatment etc. have 
been systematically analysed and given. On the Livestock side, 
Livestock breeding, dedication of bulls for breeding, purposes, nature 
and qualifications of bulls for high class breeding, castration of 
scrub bulls, rearing of calves and young animals, Livestock feeding, 
Dairy farming, cultivation of fodder, grazing areas around villages 
and details of maintenance of livestock census registers in the 
villages etc. have all been dealt with in a way worthy of the glory 
of the ancient Indian civilisation. Apart from the above, the fol- 
lowing are some of the other salient features mentioned in the 
ancient literature, but have not found a place in modern Animal 
Husbandry Science: 

(1) In the case of horses, hair marks and whorls, colour pig- 
mentation, physical configuration, smell and volition (voioe) of the 
. animal) etc. in relation to their temperamental qualities, have been 
described. 

(2 In the case of cows, colour pigmentation in relation to 
the nutritive value of milk is given. 

(3) A book called “Sivatatva Ratnakara” by Basavamantri 
deals with useful information on fowls, cock-fighting, the colour, 
form and gait of a cock as indices to its fighting capacity. In the 
same book, details of breeding of sheep, goats and dog etc. have been 
given. 


(4) Under elephantology, secrets of handling, controlling and 
securing of restive, mischievous and large animals for surgical opera- 
tions and treatment etc. are very interesting. These find no place 
in our modern science. 

(5) The book called “Sukramithi” gives details of the classi- 
fication • of horses and elephants as high, middling and low, the 
general body confirmation and the standard proportion and measure- 
ments of the individual limbs of an animal in relation to each other 
and to the body as a whole, are very interesting and find no place 
in our modern literature. True to the above description and 
measurements, albums containing multi-coloured portraits of the 
various breeds of horses and elephants in ancient India which were 
arranged to be drawn up at the time of king Sarfoji and which 
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have evoked the admiration of several distinguished visitors both 
Indian and foreign are now adorning the Saraswathi Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. 

(6) A book called “Mrigapakshi Sastra” by Hamsadeva deals 
with the various kinds of animals and birds in India both wild 
and domestic, — their varieties, natural colours, temperamental 
qualities, period and time of full youth, time of full passion, period 
of pregnancy, delivery time, their natural food and full life period 
etc. are all given. This book is a very interesting one for both 
Zoologists and Veterinarians as well. 

(7) In the field of genetics, the science of conception, the 
parental disposition, traits of inheritance from the parents, monthly 
development of the foetus, prenatal and post-natal care of animals 
have been dealt with. 

(8) Another interesting point is that the nutritive value of 
standard milk had been assessed. One drona (256 palas) of cow’s 
milk was known to contain one prastha (16 papas) of butter and 
that of buffaloe one-seventh prastha (2 2/7 palas) more. This works 
out of 6£% and 7£ % of fat in cows’ and buffaloes’ milk res- 
pectively according to present day calculations. 

Economic Value'. The economic value of the use of the indi- 
genous drugs of India will be apparent if we are to realise that the 
drugs mentioned in the Indigenous literature are only of local origin 
and will be within the easy reach of the great masses whose economic 
condition is very poor and the far off interior villages where modern 
treatment, cannot ordinarily reach. It is a known fact that a great 
many ailments of every day practice are only of a minor nature and 
can be treated with the herbs growing locally and other drugs avai- 
lable in the local bazaars. Most of these remedies if judiciously 
used will be nearly as efficacious as the most up-to-date refined pro- 
ducts and will bring down the cost of treatment to the minimum. 
In every branch of pharmaceutical preparations such as, purgatives, 
anthelmintics, carminatives, eypectorents, diuretics etc., equally eff- 
ective local drugs are available and can be substituted with max- 
mum efficiency and minimum expenditure. The economic value of 
this subject, as one of the first magnitude, will be appreciated only 
by a scrutiny of the important export drug-trade of India. A great 
many herbs and plants of known therapeutic value are growing 
wildly and in great abundance in many parts of India, and a few of 
them are cultivated. Major portion of the former grow profuse, 
mature and eventually die un-cared for and _un-used ; while some 
portion of them are exported to foreign countries at a very nominal 
cost and comes back to us in the form of the so-called Standardized 
preparations, Alkaloidal extracts and other allied finished products 
packed in suitable attractive receptacles at a price probably a hund- 
red times and more of the original crude drugs. Leaving on the 
crude drugs available in the villages at little or no cost and going m 
for finished products of foreign countries at a cost of hundred times 
or more of the crude drug, will naturally affect the national economy 
of a country. Many other interesting details under this head are 
withheld in tHSs paper for want of space. 
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Applicability of the Ancient Indian Veterinary Science to suit 
modern conditions : The availability of vast information on animal 
science in < all its aspects, the value of such information both from 
the scientific and economic aspects and finally the existence of vast 
drug resources in India in the easy reaches of the villages, etc., have 
all been sufficiently well-explained above. I have been connected 
with this kind of work, for the last three decades. Dr. Raghavan of 
the Madras University and General Secretary of the present 
conference was mainly responsible for furnishing me with all the 
necessary information regarding the location and collection of the 
literature on this subject, and is also intimately connected with the 
work that I have been doing. 

Sri Bishwanath Das, Ex-premier of Orissa and President 
of the Utkal Congress Committee has been taking keen interest in 
my work and was mainly responsible for bringing my work to the 
notice of the Central Government and putting through a scheme 
started under his initiative by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi, to bring out all the information on Indigenous 
Science in a way suitable for publication among the public and pro- 
fession, and application of the above published information among 
the rural population. Under this scheme a preliminary All-India 
Survey was made of the existence and distribution of informa- 
tion on Ancient Indian Veterinary Science, and my report thereon 
to the then I.C.A.R. Secretary in 1939 was recorded by him with 
the clear and and un-stinted remarks, that “The report reveals the 
existence of a mass of manuscripts and Literature of Ancient Origin 
in Sanskrit language containing much valuable information on 
Veterinary medicines which is worth collecting and preserving, etc.”. 
In spite of an honest appreciation on the part of the then foreign 
Government, there was not a real inclination on their part to put 
the scheme through to its perfection. Sri Bishvanath Das who 
has been watching my work and the observation of the then I.C.A.R. 
thereon, asked me to wait for the dawn of independence and better 
atmosphere which I have done. Independence has already dawn 
and is shining crystal clear and clean throughout the Indian Union 
in all its spheres except with regard to the developmental activties 
of a few technical arts and sciences. As far as the Indigenous 
Veterinary Science is concerned, it is unfortunate that it has come 
under those exceptions. We are still groping in the dark, 
with not a ray of hope of its resurrection seen any where in the 
horizon. A scheme cm this subject is still kept pending with the 
I.C.A.R. on the ground that it is under the scrutiny of an expert sub- 
committee of which I am also a member. The working of this 
pending scheme under the I.C.A.R. can be summed up in the words 
of Sri Bishwanath Das himself, the original sponsor of the scheme 
thus: — "This had made me take stock of the thing that is being 
done in this regard from your noble efforts. Sri Dattar Singh has 
furnished me with copies of what all you have done, the money spent 
for scientific scrutiny and the rest. Having seen all that I have 
received, I am alarmed not because of small amounts spent, but of 
the fact that a sort of exploitation of Ayurvedic science is being 
undertaken for purposes of allopathy.” 
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To those interested in the regeneration of this branch of Indian 
Literature, the usefulness of which has already been acknowledged 
and recorded by a band of foreign experts in pre-independent days, 
it should indeed be inexplicable and unconvincing, as to why even 
several years after the advent of independence, when the First Five 
Year Plan is almost coming to a'n end and the famous Second Five 
Year is on the anvil, this particular important subject of the indi- 
genous Veterinary Science which is also expected to play an import- 
ant part in the activities of the Animal Husbandry Wing of the 
I.C.A.R. of Free India, should not have received the proper atten- 
tion it did really deserve at the hands of the concerned authorities. 
The result is that even to-day there is little or no inclination any- 
where in any quarters to save the few surviving literature on 
Indigenous Veterinary Science now lying latent and uncared — for in 
old manuscripts of long standing libraries from their total annihila- 
tion, or to modify Veterinary education in Free India fully suitable to 
local conditions, and to cancel or suitably amend and replace such of 
the Veterinary treatises, of both foreign and Indian origin, prescrib- 
ed for Veterinary education and consultation purposes, at the time of 
India's foreign domination, which are still widely in circulation and 
contain information, not befitting India's past prestige, nor its 
present enviable independent status in the international sphere. To 
substantiate the remarks above, it can be pointed out that a treatise 
on elephants and their diseases by one Lt.-Col. Evans which is 
widely in circulation not only among the veterinarians and the staff 
of the forest departments of both India and Burma, but also among 
all the big timber-cutting and trading establishments wherein main- 
tenance of a large number of elephants is involved, is prefaced by 
the author himsef, with the remarks that the subject of elephant 
diseases apart from its scientific interest, was a matter of immense 
economic importance, that the scantiness of literature on the subject 
was a source of embarrassment to himself and other elephant live- 
stock owners as well and that his appeal for information and notes 
on elephants and their diseases met with very little response. In 
answer to this, I have pointed out in my several articles during the 
last 20 years, some of which have been published in the I.C.A.R. 
journals themselves and which have evoked the appreciation of the 
far off foreign scholars like Dr. Laclainchi of Paris and Dr. Reinhard 
Firochner of Berlin, that there are many big treatises, by several 
authentic authors in ancient India containing profuse information 
on all aspects of elephant science. 

Secondly, the same author in his above treatise claims that the 
disease called “Tuberculosis” is extremely rare in elephants. Re- 
futing this point one Mr. J. T. Edwards, an Englishman who was 
Director of the Indian Veterinary Research Institute in India has 
claimed that Tuberculosis among elephants was prevalent, but that 
he was the first and foremost to have discovered this disease in India. 
Both the claims above are quite unjustified, and cannot stand the 
test of truth, in view of the fact that I have pointed out in the same 
articles above, that Tuberculosis was quite common among eleph- 
ants and that the ancient literature contains quite a good lot of 
exhaustive and interesting information about it. Thus it can be 
seen that Mr. JE van’s treatise is still widely in use, while my replies 
have not seen the light of day. 
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Again, it could be seen from the extracts of remarks of a 
foreigner like Lt.-Coi. Evans in the previous para that the subject 
of elephant diseases is a matter of immense scientific and econo- 
mic importance in establishments which have to deal with elephants 
on a large scale. In recent days, we hear that they have been em- 
ployed in Agriculture also in Uttar Pradesh. So, the above subject 
is assuming agricultural importance also. At present in the cur- 
riculum of Veterinary education in India, not a single word is found 
about elephantology nor is there any authoritative original and 
reliable information on elephant science for adoption in the curri-. 
culum except Col. Evan’s book mentioned above which is only 
a compilation from laymen gathered by the author during his 
service in India and Burma with nothing authentic or authoritative 
therein. On the other hand, plenty of information on the diseases 
and treatment of hogs, pigs, and swine, etc., in which India may 
not be very much interested are found in the text books now in use 
in the curriculum of studies. Cannot the Central Government con- 
sider the question of bringing out the very profuse and authentic 
information available in the ancient literature and incorporating 
them in the Veterinary curricula of studies, in the place of the in- 
correct and unwanted subjects now in force? This is for the 
Government of India to consider. The above are only one or two 
instances among the several other subjects which can be dealt under 
this paragraph but which are with-held for want of space. 

Conclusion : — One thing is clear. God did not create the 400 
millions of people and nearly one-third of the whole worlds, 
total cattle population in India, with remedies for them, somewhere 
outside India. Foreigners have acknowledged that Ancient India 
had a glorious past. There must have been an all — round advance- 
ment of all sciences including medicaments in ancient India to have 
enabled them to progress through these some thousands of years. 
In the Hindu, dated 4th March, 1946, we find the following “Ameri- 
can scientists are planning a number of expeditions to different parts 
of the world to find out something more about the herbal medicines 
of primitive peoples. In these days of advanced scientific know- 
ledge, chemists are increasingly aware of the part that old time 
remedies may play in new medical discoveries. One of the reasons 
for the renewed interest in herbal medicine is the realisation of the 
value of Vegetable matter in the battle against disease. Such dis- 
coveries as Penicillin, Streptomycin, etc., have proved that modern 
essential drugs are yielded by the same processes that produced the 
vegetable cures of our distant ancestors”. Comment is needless. It 
is my wish and prayer that the concerned authorities may kindly 
ponder over the above remarks and be convinced of the fact that the 
revival of the ancient sciences of India will definitely take India a 
step higher and more prosperous in the international sphere. 


I 



THE ‘RASA' THEORY IN INDIAN MUSIC 
Prof. A. G. Mangrulker, M.A. 


At the outset it is proper to state that the remarks and obser- 
vations made in this essay pertain to Indian Classical Music of the 
Northern Style. 

Observations such as “This vocalist’s performance is full of 
Karuna ’ Rasa”, or “This particular composition, ( Cheej ) is replete 
with ‘S’rngara’ Rasa” are often made as expressions of musical 
appreciation. A closer examination of such statements is in order. 
The question here is : What type of music is intended in such obser- 
vations which refer to ‘ Karuna ’ or ‘ S’rngara ’ Rasa? In the present 
dissertation, by ‘Music’ is meant ‘Indian music of the classical tradi- 
tion’. This is otherwise known as ‘Ustadi music’ also. The uni- 
verse of discourse here does not include a poem which is ‘sung’, or 
a ‘ sher ’, or a ballad set to music ; for in them music is only ancillary. 
The composers of these have all their faculties concentrated upon 
the word — its meaning. The attention of the audience, too, is 
oriented towards the word. In such a case, pure music is hardly, 
if ever, the focus of our expectations ; and even a musically critical 
audience is prone to excuse lapse from musical excellence on such 
occasions. 

However, the audience has no such indulgent attitude, — nor 
does the artiste welcome it — when the concert is one of classical 
music. In such a performance every single note is closely tested 
for its accuracy, every interval of rhythm (Lay a) for its regularity, 
and the Raga that is being rendered, continuously adjudged for its 
purity. A musical piece in such a concert has, as its constituents, 
three basic elements: the Note ( Svara ) the Rhythm ( Laya ) and the 
Raga. The degree of perfection achieved in a fusion ( — not a mere 
combination — ) of these basic elements determines the measure of 
success of the performance. Now, what is the meaning of Karuna 
or S’rngara Rasa in the context of such music? 

In the rendering of a Thumri, the pleasing, attractive articula- 
tion. of words and its text is singularly important . The words have 
to be delivered with ease, feeling and softness; and the appeal of 
the Thumri increases in proportion as the text is delivered with 
appropriate sentiment. Very significantly, such a way of pronounc- 
ing words, peculiar to the Thumri, is known as ‘ Mukhabilas ’. Of 
course, skill in the execution of combination of notes is certainly a 
requisite here, but these combinations are always subservient to the 
words in so far as they have to be in perfect accord with the verbal 
meaning of it. In fact, they have to intensify, accentuate and beau- 
tify meaning. These tonal combinations in a Thumri have their 
free play and wide range rigorously restricted by the meaning of 
the words. The restriction, in the final analysis, is due to the ‘Rasa' 
that is intended to be conveyed. The combinations have to be deve- 
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loped along the line of the ‘Rasa’ in Thumri. To take an illustra- 
tion of a well-known Thumri like ‘Gopala mori karuna kyu nahi 
ave\ the performer has certainly to take great care in developing 
the dominant ‘Rasa’, viz., Karuna of the Thumri. Long, resounding 
and overdrawn Tans would assuredly mar the effect of the ‘Rasa’, 
rather than heighten it. It would also mar a variety of rhythmic 
patterns. Short, simple tendrils of notes and Alaps, therefore, 
would be the embellishments of such a Thumri, for they alone could 
bring out the emotional quality and depth of it. Such an artistic 
restraint in expression enhances its emotional appeal and deepens 
its colour. 

The conception and theory of ‘Rasa’ has some part to play in 
the Thumri form of music, though, it must be remembered that this 
‘Rasa’ is only twofold: S’rvgara and Karuna. The finer shades of 
these two ‘Rasas' are, of course, welcome as heightening the beauty 
of the composition and bringing out its subtlety. The ‘Rasa’ theory 
of the ancient Indian Sahitya-sastra is applicable here as the word, 
which is the vehicle of the ‘Rasa’, holds an important place. 

The other ‘Rasas’ such as Hasya, Vira, Adbhuta, etc., have no 
place whatsoever in music. Nor do we find, in the Thumri texts, 
literary compositions suggesting them. Moreover, the S’rngara or 
Karuna in a Thumri is of a simpler type. Possibly it is for this 
reason that the Ragas set apart for Thumri are themselves com- 
paratively simple, and melodic deviations in rendering them are 
allowed or even justified, if such deviations contribute to the final 
effect of the composition. Ragas like Khammaj, Des, Kafi, Pilu, 
Mand are worth noting in this connection. The number of such 
Ragas is also limited. But the absence, even in a small degree, of 
feeling and sensitivity is detrimental to the producton of the desired 
‘Rasa’. It is from this point of view that the rendering of Thumri 
is, indeed, difficult as it calls for spontaneity rather than rote. There 
is more in it that has to be learnt by the disciple and less than can 
be taught by the Guru. 

The conception of ‘Rasa’ is, however, inapplicable to the Khyal 
form of music. The word is at its minimum in the Khyal or is even 
absent from it. The centre of attention is shifted to the variety 
of melodic combinations conjoined with rhythmic variations. The 
medium of expression here is entirely Svara fused with rhythmic 
patterns. The word is not only secondary, but almost out of ques- 
tion. Consequently, the finer pronunciation of words which is the 
hall-mark in the rendering of a Thumri recedes into the back-ground 
when Khyal-singing is contemplated. The word in the Khyal is 
only a cradle, a vehicle, of Svara. Just as any decorations added 
to the cradle take their rise from a fond love for the child, — so the 
finer articulation of words is ultimately meant to beautify the 
Svara in Khyal. Desultory articulation of the word, therefore, 
does not detract from the beauty of the Svara that is Khyal. All 
this is certainly proper in an art whose sole medium of expression 
is Svara. 

The other important constituent of the Khyal form is the 
rhythm (Laya), which is inseparably woven into it. *Rhythm is to 
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Svara, what meaning is to word. They together resemble the well 
known form of S’iva, viz., Ardha-naris’vara, in their inseparable 
relationship. The fusion of the variations of rhythm with melodic 
embellishments calls for an intellectual activity independent of the 
word and its meaning. In fact, after the recital of the text of the 
Cheej, word is almost eschewed from Khyal in the Alaps and Tans 
that follow; and even though Bol Tan takes words as its support, 
its charm lies only in the skilful variation of rhythmic patterns. 
Words cease to be words, a3 they convey no meaning. This shows 
what an inferior position the word has in the Khyal form of music. 

This granted, the conception of ‘Rasa’ with its literary theory 
should disappear from the domain of Khyal-singing. In the form 
of music whose chief interest is the imagination manifested in the 
melodic combintions and intellectual excellence exhibited in rhyth- 
mic patterns, the word goes overboard, and, with it ‘Rasa’ goes too. 
The table of various ‘Rasas’ assigned to various ‘Ragas’ given in 
ancient works is only dogmatic and has no bearing on facts, at least 
so far as the present-day classical Indian music is concerned. ‘Rasa* 
theory thus has entered into musical parlance surreptitiously, 
through the back-door of literature and literary theories. If at all 
such a theory is considered proper as holding any ground in music, 
a systematic explanation with all its ramifications, such as Vibhava, 
Anubkava. etc., is imperative. This, however, is a far cry in view 
of the absence of Word in the Khyal. An extended application of 
the ‘Rasa’ theory from literary to musical field is thus unauthorised 
and irrelevant. If this is admitted, the only course open to the pro- 
tagonists of ‘Rasa’ theory will be to postulate the existence of ‘Rasa 
in a single note, or a combination of notes or the Raga. 


Svara, as an isolated entity, is a meaningless term. For 
Svara is a manifestation of a musical note in a related scale. Postu- 
lating ‘Rasa’ for a single note is thus absurd. The same holds good 
in the case of a Raga, which is a combination of a minimum number 
of Svaras. Even if it were admitted, the ‘Rasas’ are only two: 
S’rngara and Karuna. No ‘Rasa’ theory with its literary implica- 
tions can be cogently applied here in the absence of any word. The 
Cheej, too, is of no help as different Cheejs of a single Raga fre- 
quently suggest different ‘Rasas’, far removed from each other, it 
is a common experience of a discerning listener how a Cheej in 1 odi 
( — which is presumed to suggest Karuna — ) contains the text indi- 
cating even voluptuous S’rnagara. In such a case it is impossible 
to reconcile the meaning of the text with the (presumed) Rasa of 
the Raga. It need not be supposed that the ancient composers were 
not aware of the inconsistency between the text of the G heej ana 
the ‘Rasa’ of the Raga. On the contrary it is reasonable to argue 
that the idea of assigning a particular ‘Rasa’ to a Raga did not nnd 
favour with them, and hence the apparent divergence. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see why the composers should have composed different 
Cheejs expressive of divergent ‘Rasas’ in a single given Raga. Nor 
is this all. Some compositions even set out to give lists of Barnes 
of gods or flowers, etc. In a Tarana type of composition we find 
meaningless, conventional symbols used for 

times, again, & single Cheej recurs in several different Ragas sug- 
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gesting divergent ‘Rasas’. Any attempt, therefore, at relating a 
Raga with a ‘Rasa’ is unwarranted on this background. 

The fact is that Khyal - singing is primarily an intellectual acti- 
vity based on the fusion of Svara, Raga and Laya; and the touch- 
stone of its excellence is the multi-coloured design conjured up by 
the imaginative artistic relationship which, in the final analysis, 
seems inevitable and emerges from out of the various constituents 
of musical form. A musical art-product is like a rainbow in which 
the solar rays and rain-drops are fused together in a relationship 
that results into a colourful phenomenon. 



BHASKARA’S LEELAVATHI (A CHARMING ANCIENT 
MATHEMATICAL WORK). 

by 

Sahithyalankaka Kavibhushana Sri K. S. Nagarajan, B.Sc. 
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It is a pity that the paramount cultural importance and the 
magnificent charms of Bhaskara’s Leelavathi, am ancient Indian 
Mathematical work, are known only to a few people in India. It 
is the main purpose of this article to place before the world the 
exquisite beauty of this glorious composition which is as lovely in 
its music as it is erudite in its mathematics. It was Matthew Arnold 
who said that “Culture is pasaion for sweetness and light”. Cul- 
ture knows no distinctions between caste, community, creed or 
colour. It demands a high degree of the spirit of tolerance at the 
faults, and sympathy for the ignorance of one’s own fellow beings 
The eternal works of our ancient sages Which were written for the 
benefit of humanity are a standing proof of this unblemished cul- 
ture. They are works not for one country but for all countries and 
all men. Two dynamic factors which had a tremendous influence 
on the social structure and shaped the economic existence of our 
land are the vitality and persistence of Sanskrit and the rich cul- 
tural heritage of ancient India. Like wheels within wheels there 
are also two latent static factors within these two major factors 
which should not be lost sight of. They are the progress and history 
of Mathematics and the glory of Indian womanhood. While the for- 
mer two factors continued to exist in some form or the other the 
latter two were forced to suffer a set-back for reasons well-known 
to a keen student of history. The invasions of foreigners to India 
and the consequent destruction that was wrought on the sacred 
institutions and books of an holy land had a devastating effp"^, from 
which we are not yet able to recover owing to the continued depen- 
dence and repression that followed under the foreign yoke. 


Without touching upon these factors it is impossible to com- 
prehend the cultural importance of Bhaskara’s Leelavathi. 
In a word, Sanskrit was the language of the people and was their 

life— breath. It is like the dawn" 3 * g^t^TCHT 3# ” fresher 
than the freshest and older than the oldest. It helps us to think 
nobly, act nobly and speak nobly. It helps us to perceive and con- 
ceive but not to deceive. It has its own phonetics and philology. 
There is no language in the world which has not taken its origin 
in Sanskrit and which does mot owe its existence to that celestial 
language. We would be doing a great disservice to our country if 
we neglect the study of Sanskrit. To revive our ancient glory and 
to set India again to her former heights of culture and fame, we 
must all unitedly take to the keen and sincere study of Sanskrit. 
In one word, India is Sanskrit and Sanskrit is India. In this con- 
nection, the motto of the Sanskrit Paper Samskntam , which is 
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being published once a week from Ayodhya may be quoted to stress 
the indispensability of that divine language. 

m$fj ^ ii 

As long as India exists, as long as the Vindhyas and the Hima- 
layas exist, as long as the Ganges and the Godavari flow, so long 
does Sanskrit exist. 


The next factor is the rich ancient cultural heritage of India, 
which no other country in the world can boast of. The more we 
peep into the pages of the past, the greater is the glory of this 
country. The recent archaelogical discoveries in the Indus Valley, 
at Mohenjadaro in Sind and Harappa in the Punjab and the still 
more recent in Bihar, have cried a death-knell, as it were, to the 
existing theories as regards the age and date of our ancient culture 
and civilisation. The surmises of Orientalists and research scholars 
have been shattered to the winds. Sir John Marshall who is the 
acknowledged authority on the Indus Valley civilisation has stated 
in unmistakable terms that “There is nothing in other contemporary 
civilisation that could be compared to the faicence models of animals 
or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, etc. “The age of the 
civilisation which is buried therein is estimated to be not less than 
five to six thousand years old by modern Geological experts. The 
most heartrending point about it is that though it was discovered 
more than fifteen years ago it has all along been neglected. But in 
a free India its importance cannot be belittled and we hope that 
rapid progress in the direction of further discoveries will be achieved 
ere long and more definite conclusions arrived at to the satisfac- 
tion of one and all. That should be an eye-opener to the World 
presenting a situation which is nearer the truth. Now 
that India is free, a revival of Sanskrit study combined with sub- 
stantial progress in the discovery of ancient relics and the unearth- 
ing of some of the mighty works of our ancient sages which indicate 
the progress that they had made in the exact Sciences, must be 
commenced in full swing to bring her back to the Pinnacle of Fame. 
That is why Pandit Nehru, the Premier of India, stated in one of 
his recent speeches “that the building up of future India does not 
depend on Politicians, but Poets, Artists and Scientists.” 

Bhaskara’s “Leelavathi” is the name given to the first part of 
“The Siddhanta Siromani” a mighty Mathematical Work of Ancient 
India, attributed to Sri Bhaskaracharya, one of the greatest Mathe- 
maticians of India who is said to have flourished during the twelfth 
Century A.D. This mathematical work consists of four parts, 
namely, Pati Ganita (Arithmetic) Goladhyaya (Spherical Trigono- 
metry and Geometry) Ganithadhyaya (Astronomy) and Bija Gani- 
tadhyaya (Algebra), all dealing with various branches of mathe- 
matics. Bhaskara himself says in his Goladhyaya that he was bom 
in 1037 of the Saka Era and that he was able to write this mighty 
work when he was just 36 years old. This approximates to about 
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1150 A.D. There are various Commentaries in Sanskrit as many 
as fourteen in number none of them at any time having attracted 
popular attention. Of these, only two, namely the Buddhi Vilasini 
of Ganesha and Manoranjana of Sri Ramakrishna Deva are worthy 
of mention. 

There are various reasons explaining why the first part alone 
is called “ Leelavathi”. The most interesting, if not amusing ex- 
planation, is that it was named after his beloved daughter, who by 
the cruelty of that “Invincible fate” became a virgin widow within 
a year after her marriage in spite of the best efforts of her father, 
che learned Bhaskara, to avert the disaster. Some people say that 
there is no truth in this story which has been woven by some inge- 
nious contemporary or disciple of Sri Bhaskara. But judging by 
the internal merits of the work itself we are obliged to come to the 
conclusion that it is a labour of love. Had it been otherwise it 
would not have been so exhilarating as it actually is. As a matter 
of fact the other parts of the “Siddhanta Siromani” cannot be placed 
on par with this part either in excellence or beauty. 

Bhaskara was the son of one Pandit Maheswara who lived in 
a village near Sahyakuta in Central India. He does not fail to men- 
tion his indebtedness to the galaxy of earlier mathematicians like 
Brahmaguptha, Arya Bhatta and Varahamihira. The “Leelavathi” 
comprises thirteen Chapters. Though it is called Patiganithadhyaya 
the problems that are dealt with do not strictly lie within the pro- 
vince of Arithmatic but also belong to Alegebra, Geometry and in 
some stray cases to Trigonometry also. Arithmetic in those days 
included a bit of mensuration and problems involving the Right 
Angled Triangle and some parts of Algebra like the Progressions 
and Kuttaka (Theory of Indeterminate Equations), emphasis being 
laid on the arithmetical side and on concrete problems. This ex- 
plains why the Kuttaka Chapter is repeated both in Leelavathi and 
in Bijaganitha (Algebra) the emphasis in the latter being algebraic. 
The original work in Sanskrit has been translated into English by 
Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, the celebrated orientalist. This was subse- 
quently edited with notes by Prof. Haran Chandra Banerji, M.A., 
B.L., of Calcutta. There is also a Hindi translation of the entire 
“Siddhanta Siromani” by Pandit Sri Sudhakara Dvivedi, a Benares 
Publication of the year 1899. 

“Leelavathi” is not only a reputed mathematical treatise but is 
also a poetical composition of no mean order, abounding in lovely 
descriptions of natural scenery, historical anecdotes, enchanting 
ideas and figures of speech and such other embellishments which are 
the special features of a Mahakavya in Sanskrit. There is strict 
observance of every rule of Grammar and Rhetoric and we fail to 
discover even a slight flaw anywhere in the work. It is a rare 
combination of Poetry and Mathematics. Bhaskara has manifested 
to the world, how it is possible to drive away the dreariness and 
fatigue experienced in the solution of several hard and serious 
mathematical problems by the mellifluous intonations of the Muse, 
the Goddess pf Poetry. While poetry has dispelled the dreariness 
of Mathematics, Mathematics has improved the imaginations of 
poetry. Both are used not only for mutual benefit but also for the 
decided advantage of humanity. It is a remarkable and unique 
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piece of work, the like of which it is impossible to find in any litera- 
ture of the world. No nation has such a work as far as we know. 

That Bhaskara was an erudite scholar is revealed by a stanza 
which occurs at the end of “Leelavathi” and which is attributed to 
one of the admirers or disciples of Bhaskara. It runs thus : — 

m §tdl: 

rc qg sgfr m: | 

ftqq gq tftamq* 

The author of Leelavathi is the great Poet Bhaskara of immeasur- 
able learning and fame who knew eight systems of grammar, six 
treatises on medicine and surgery, six on logic, five branches of 
mathematics, the four Vedas and the six systems of philosophy. 

In its simplicity and elegance it can be stated, without the fear 
of being contradicted that it ranks as high as the Ramayana of 
Valmiki or the Dramas of Bhasa. The problems that are dealt 
within it embrace all branches of mathematics showing the ver- 
satility of the learned author. In the language of modern mathe- 
matics they deal with such branches of higher mathematics as 
Indeterminate Equations of the 1st degree of two unknowns. The 
work is no doubt purely technical and is of an unbounded academic 
interest to an earnest student of Mathematics. But the space of 
this article does not allow of a technical treatment by way of solv- 
ing those problems and indicating the relation they bear to modern 
mathematics. What in my opinion is of greater importance is the 
cultural aspect of the charming work which is a harmonious com- 
bination of mathematics and music which are generally understood 
to be poles apart, as there is nothing in common between them. In 
support of this dissimilarity there is the well known quotation 
which runs thus and which means: — 

qq: qqpqqi^iq q<q>fq<qTqflft3t | 

“A bow to the Exact Sciences which have robbed me of my 
ability to compose poetry." 

It has already been pointed out that ‘Leelavathi’ is also a 
poetical work of a very high order wherein could be seen almost all 
the embellishments of Poetry. Hundreds of instances can be drawn 
in support of this statement. But it is enough for us if we just 
examine the treatment, or depiction of sentiment in this mathe- 
matical work. 

The following problem is a beautiful example of erotic senti- 
ment : — 

qmTf^qpq^nqqq^m: q^qi#s*r To: i 

m: i^qT ass fq%r 

qjfdq%ffRh%^q srrc: ii 
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In a quarrel of love that arose between a husband and a wife 
the pearl necklace is broken and the beads are scattered all over the 
room. When the quarrel is patched up they are both engaged in a 
serious search for the lost pearls one-third of the total number 
being found on the door, 1/5 on the bed, 1/6 by her, 1/10 by her 
husband and the remaining six were hanging in the string and it is 
required to find the total number of pearls. The answer is 30: 
but the picture that is placed before us is so superb that we find 
ourselves almost lost in its grandeur. 

The sentiment of pathos is exquisitely described in the follow- 
ing probem in quadratic equations: — 

qfcrsgsq grit di&sfo n 

Out of a swarm of bees which went up to gather honey eight- 
ninths of the total number together with the square root of half 
the number went up to Jasmine bush and one faithful bee was 
humming throughout the night outside a lotus inside the petals of 
which was caught her drone, being attracted by the fragrance of 
that beautiful flower. My daughter, tell me the total number 
of bees. 

This is a suitable question in quadratic equations and the 
answer is 72. Apart from the mathematics in this exquisitely 
beautiful stanza there is an under-current of pathos which does not 
fail to reveal the cultured mind of the author. The bee cannot go 
home leaving her lover imprisoned in the centre of the lotus wither 
he had gone during day and being intoxicated with an excessive 
draught of honey is not aware of nightfall. All this on the part 
of the drone is tolerated silently by the bee even as a chaste and 
loyal wife puts up with all the arrogance and indecence of her 
husband. What a fine picture of pathos this is which touches the 
vitals of our hearts! This is a standing example of the highly 
cultured mind and the artistic capacity of the person behind the pen. 

There, again there is masterly treatment of the sentiment of 
bravery or courage otherwise known as in the fol- 

lowing problem which also falls under quadratic equations in 
Algebra. 


mvfa ^ | 

^ II 

Arjuna, the great warrior of ancient India, being fed up with 
the fight against his opponent, Kama, pulled out from his quiver 
with great in'digination a certain number of arrows, with half of 
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which he warded off his enemy’s net-work of arrows, with four 
times the square root of the number he killed his horses, with six 
he killed the Charioteer, Salya and with three he broke the flag, 
the umbrella and the bow of the foe and with the remaining one 
cut off the head of Kama. Tell me quickly, my dear, the number 
of arrows he took. 

This is no doubt a lovely question, in mathematics. The answer 
is 100. The harmonious contribution and construction of musical 
syllables, reverberating in the air and resounding in the ear carry 
us to unknown heights and we are lost in the majestic descriptions 
and little we notice the passage of time. Can there be a better 
proof of the highly cultured mind of the sage Bhaskara, the erudite 
scholar and the author of Leelavati? The instance he has drawn is 
from the epic, Mahabharata, and is significant and pregnant with 
meaning and sentiment. 

One more stanza deserves mention as it reveals a fund of 
information and is a lovely picture of art, besides indicating a good 
problem which can be solved by principles of Geometry or Trigono- 
metry. It runs thus: — 

f$iq fit d%: *f>fd ftd *T^rpi: II 

“This is a burrow at the foot of a pillar on the top of which is 
seated a playful peacock: the pillar being nine units in height, it 
sees a serpent moving towards the foot of the pillar at a distance 
on the ground equal to thrice the height of the / pillar and swims 
down to catch it. Assumming the velocity of the two to be equal, 
tell me, my dear, quickly where exactly (how far from the foot of 
the pillar) they meet.” 

The answer is simple and can be shown to be 12 units, either 
with the help of the Pythogoras’ theorem or with the help of trigono- 
metrical propositions. This is no doubt interesting to a student 
of mathematics. Viewing it from the artistic point we see the 
fine way in which the teacher is capable of making a dry problem 
interesting to the student. There is no wonder that Leelavtl, 
Bhhskara’s daughter, not only fell in love with mathematics, a sub- 
ject, generally accepted to be disgusting to all and especially to 
women, but also was absorbed in it and reached such a capacity 
as to solve even difficult problems mentally and give out the answer 
correctly, within the twinkling of an eye. 

Instances can be quoted in large numbers to indicate the rapid 
progress that our ancient Indians had made in Mathematics and 
the masterly treatment of it. Almost every problem is not only 
clothed in mellifluous poetry and carries us to lofty heights in 
the sphere of imagination but our hearts are filled with such un- 
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diluted joy that we find no words to express it. Bhaskara has 
ended this part of his mighty work with a superb finishing touch 
which has a crowning effect on our minds both from the artistic 
and cultural point of view. The closing verse is as follows: — 

itai ^ i%*t n 

Those who have this Loelavati, abounding in lovely words full 
of fractions, multiplications, squares, and square roots and correct 
dealings at the tip of their tongues, they always will be the re- 
cipients of every prosperity in happiness and wealth. (Alternatively). 
Those who are lucky enough to have Leelavathi (Charming lady) 
seeking in an enchanting manner, pure and chaste in her character, 
of high birth, conduct and class, hanging round their necks, will 
always be the recipients of prosperity in happiness and opulence. 

VVe can thus clearly see in the above that without any effort the 
versatile Bhaskara has woven a very fine artistic and aesthetic double 
enten-dre, which has a magical effect on us. The more we read 
it the greater is the influence that it has on us. 

Bhaskara’s Leelavathi’ is thus not the only work which plays 
such an important role in the cultural history of India. There may 
be many more such works which should be detected by the earnest 
efforts of research scholars taking to the study and popularisation 
of Sanskrit without further delay. Such works not only enhance 
the prestige and glory of India in the eyes of the world but also 
facilitate her to occupy the foremost place in the comity of nations. 
In other words she will become ere long a Jewel in the International 
field. Let me close this short article with the fond hope: — 

^ffll : II 

May the beautiful languages flourish in Independent India with 
renewed splendour delighting our minds. 
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PUTUMANA SOMAYAJI, AN ASTRONOMER OF KERALA AND 
HIS HITHERTO UNKNOWN WORKS 


by 

K. V. Sarma, M.A., B.Sc., 

Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras 

Putumana Somayaji' is a well-known name both in the astrono- 
mical and astrological literature of Kerala. His Karanapaddhati,- 
in ten chapters, an astronomical manual explaining the derivation of 
the several astronomical constants and tables of jyas, and his 
Jatakadesaf' an astrological handbook treating the subject in detail, 
enjoy wide popularity in Kerala. These are known in Taminad 
and in Andhra too, as attested by manuscripts in the local scripts 
and even commentaries in the local languages. 4 Two more works of 
Somayaji, both on Dharmasastra, are known: (i) Bahvrca-Smarta- 
Prayascita r ‘ in 173 verses on expiatory rites for the followers of the 
Asvalayana® and Kausitaki schools; and (ii) a short Malayalam 
work in eighteen verses on Asanca on pollution resulting on the birth 
or death of reatives. 7 

1 The actual name of this author is not mentionodin any of his works, nor 
is it known from other sources. He is referred to only by the name of his family, 
Putu-muna , meaning New-house. Sanskritised into Niitana-grha or Nava-alya. It 
may be noted that this is the case with several Kciala authors who are known only 
by the name of their I ami lies. 

2 Ed. Trivandrum Sanskrit Sciies, isfi (1937); Ed. with two old Malayalam 
commentaries. Govt. Or. Mss. library, Madras, 1955. The work begins with the 
invocatory verse : 

madiyahrdayakase ddanandamayo guruh/ 
udetu satam samyag ajnanatimirarunah// 

and end. 

Iti Sivapuranamagramajah ko ‘pi yajva 
kim api Karanapaddhatyahvayam tantrarupam 
vyadhita; ganitam etat sainyag alocya santah 
kathitain ilia vidantah santu santosavantah/ / 

'Though the author gives here only the name of his village, commentators on 
this work give the name of his family also; cf. 

Nutaua-giha-somasiila lacitayah Karanapaddhater vidusa/ 

Hhasam vilikhati kasiit bodhanartham alpadhiyam// 

3 There are several editions of this work in Malayalam; there is also a 
Gran iti a edition. This work too has the mangala-sloha madiyahrdayakase, and ends 
with the verse: 

Navalaya-vanakhycna dhimcita Somayajina/ 
krtam prakaranam hv etat daivajnajanatiistayc// 

4 For two Tamil commentaries see Adyar Libraiy, Mss. G. li: 34 L. 12 . 

5 Ms. Travancorc University Mss. Library, No. T. 16. The work ends with 
the colophon ic statement : 

Putumana - c - comatriyute prayascitlam samaptam. 

6 The Putumana family which resides even now at Covvaram (Skt. Siva- 
puram or Sukapuram) in Cochin State, mentioned in the Karanapaddhati quoted 
above, Fn. 2, follow the Asvalayana school. 

7 For Mss. see Trav. Uni. Mss. Lib. Nos. 8378-C, noGo-B, L. 1219 c. All these 
Mss. have the colophonic statement; 

“Putumanc Coiuatiri untakkiya Asaucant.’' 
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Mahakavi UUoor in his History of Kerala Literature, vol. II. 
(Trivandrum, 1954), p. 107, attributes another astronomical manual, 
Nyayaratna, to our author, but this ascription lacks positive evidence. 
Balaprabodham, a Malayalam manual of Sanskrit grammar, is 
sometimes attributed to our author, but it has been shown to be 
the work of a different author. 1 * * A Manasaganita is attributed to 
Putumana Somayaji by K. Rama Varma Raja in his article on 
“The Brahmins of Malabar”,* but nothing more is known about this 
work. 

In the course of my study on this author, I have been able 
to come across some hitherto unknown works of Putumana Somayaji. 
“There is a Venvarohastaka' written on two folios in a set of mis- 
cellaneous leaves containing astronomical scraps at the end of a 
palm-leaf manuscript in the Travancore University Manuscripts 
Library, No. 414. In eight verses this work succincty gives a 
method for the accurate determination of the longitude of the Moon. 
The work begins. 

‘ruksoyam kruddhitasy’ onita-kalidivasat prasthagorajya- 
bhaktat kalanangair divindrair api kalidivasam tatra sistonam 
ahuh khandam tatraiva yunjyat krsakhuranikhilam nadikantam 
phalabhyam purvantyabhyam ca hatva jayakulavisikhonoragau 
tatra sodhyau// 

At the end occurs the colophonic statement that it was composed 
by Putumana Somayaji; cf. 

‘Ita Putumana Comatiri untakkiya Venvaroham”. 

Another work which appears to have been written by our author 
is a Pancabodha, one among the several works current in Kerala 
under this title. This work is in five sections: Vyatipata, Grahana, 
Chaya, Srngonnati and Maudhya. Numerous manuscripts of this 
work are available 4 but none of these gives the name of the author. 
This work begins with a Mangala sloka found in some manuscripts' 1 
of the author’s Jatakadesa. 

devarsiganaih sevyam vatamulanivasinam devam/ 
smaratam jnanadam isam namami daksinamurtim// 

followed the usual invocatory verse, madiyahradyakase etc., which 
is found in his other works. The calculations here bear affinity with 
those enunciated in Somayaji’s Karanapaddhat.i. The first section, 
Vyatipato.khanda, begins with the verse: 

golante dvigunayanarkarahite prayo vyatipatabham 


1- See Introduction to Karanapaddhati , Madras odn., p. xxii-xxiii. 

2. JRAS, 1910. p. 636. 

3. This is different from the wollknown Vcnvoroha of Madhavan Namputiri of 
Kerala which was edited by the writer with the Malayalam commentary of Aeyuta 
Bisarati in tho Ravi Varma Granthavali. Sanskrit College, Trippunithuia. T. C. 
State. Ill (1956). 

4. Trav. Uni. Mss. Lib. Nob. 414-A. L. 806, L. 893, L. 1208. L. 1229-F. T. 150-B 
Madras Or. Lib. M.D. 339. pp. 1-7, otc. 

6. Cf. C. K. jftamputiri. Mangolodoyam (Mal.)i 20 (1944-45) 501, 21 (1945) 
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It may be noted in support of this identification that Punnasseri 
Nilakantha Sarma, the reputed author and commentator of Kerala 
works on Astronomy extracts the whole of Grahana-khanda from 
this Pancabodha with the prefactory statement that he is quoting 
from a work of Putumana Somayaji, and comments on it. 1 

Two stray verses of Putumana Somayaji in Malayalam are 
found quoted in a small tract on the Calculation of interest in two 
folios in a set of miscellaneous leaves at the end of two manuscripts 
containing Karanapaddhati and its Malayalam commentary, Mss. 
Nos. G. 2314 and C. 2470 of the Travancore University Mss. Library; 
these may be reproduced here: 

Kalappalisakku Putumana Somayaji untakkiya slokatte 
ezhutunnu : — 

Dha'nadhyakalavum kalam mutalum tammil ettiyal/ 
pattil kizhiccal vannitum pattanellu tarentatu// 

Urulu-palisakku Somayajiti slokam: — 

Pantirantil guniccittu mutal pattil karettiyal/ 
mutalannapi kuttittu evam ceyka punah punah// 

Views of Putumana Somayaji are cited in later literature as 
authority and his works are also quoted to substantiate arguments*. 
Quotations occur in Keralite astronomical works with prefatorial 
statements like “uktam Somasuta” 1 and it has to be examined 
whether any of these refer to our author. 


1. Soe jotissastrasubodhini, Pt. II, 103-40 (Trichur, 1104 M.E.) 
a For such references and quotations see Parahita-drksiddhaganitam, Ms. Madras 
M. I>. 339, and Krsnadasa’s Malayalam commentary on the Dasagiti-sutras of ih»? 
Aryabhatiya. 

3 See Paratyita-drksiddhaganitam above, pp. 50, 76, 86. 1 



BHOJA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE-IV* 

The Art of Masonry 

by 

* 

Prof. D. N. Shukla, 

Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University 

In its 41st. Chapter entiled “Caya-Vidhi” the technique of 
masonry — a most scientific code of brick laying is propounded. 

I think the proper word was Ceya and not Caya. Ceya is 
used in 41.4. (“ % ^€4 ?pn; ’*). Caya seems to be either an 

alternative form or scribal error for Ceya. In Hindi it is called 
“Ceja”, which word can be derived only from Ceya and not Caya. 
Ceja is brick-laying i.e. the Radda. 

The following twenty qualities of good masonry are enu- 
merated : — 


1 . 

Subibhakts 

11. 

Akubja 

2. 

Sama 

12. 

Apidita 

3. 

Caru 

13. 

Samanakhanda 

4. 

Caturasra 

14. 

Rjvanta 

5. 

Asumbhranta 

15. 

Antaranga 

(i. 

Asamdigdha 

16. 

Suparsva 

6. 

Avinasi 

17. 

Sandhi-Suslista 

8. 

Anyavarhita 

18. 

Supratistha 

9. 

Anuttama 

19. 

Susandhi 

10. 

Anudvrtta 

and 20. 

Ajimha. 


The presence or absence of which makes the masonry good or 
bad accordingly. The purpose of all these qualities is that the 
masonry work should be in the perfectest order, beauty, measure- 
ments and strength (Subibhakta, Sama, Caru, Avinasi etc.) 

It may be noted that the S.S. has the singular credit of giving 
such a large number of good qualities of Masonry. Nowhere in any 
extant Silpa work, both ancient and modern, may be found this 
member. They represent the highest watermark in the masonry 
work, the real ability of a mason. 


* Prof. D. N. Sukle has been contributing papers on this very subject for the 
last thret sessions of the Conf. and has now completed his study of Bhoja's Samarangana - 
Sutradhara, a portion of which has been submitted to the Univ. of Lko. for the 
Doctorate Degree and the other portion— a more detailed presentation-has been 
published in Hindi under the caption: Bliartiya Vastu Sastra (Hindi Science of 
aimxnnpjv with special refe-ence to Bhaja's Samarangam-Sutradhara). 
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If these attributes in masonry are not well brought out, they 
result in an equal number of defects. Our text (41.4) says: — 

“If these qualities of masonry are not adhered to, they result 
in the defects of the same number.’ These defects in the masonry 
in their turn bring about miseries, misfortunes, incalculable calami- 
ties, e.g., if the southern wall goes out of its direction, it is indicative 
of some physical diseases to break up and it may also indicate 
capital punishment to the house-owner. Similarly, a western wall 
going off its direction while the masonry is going on, brings loss of 
wealth and fear from dacoits, and so on. 

Not only is a disproportionate masonry work inauspicious, bot 
a weak one also. It brings bad results. The wrong mouldings in 
it brings similar evil consequences. A similar fate befalls one if 
the walls down or breaks down on account of defective brick laying. 

Defective masonry has got some technical denominations and 
they are a bit more interesting as they give us an indication as to 
how advanced the masonry work in those times was: — 

1. Mallikakrti (Karnikasamasthana) i.e. Visala while operat- 

ing upon all the Vahus — tho Corners. 

2. Brahma — too condensed ( Atisamksipta) a masonry. 

3. Tanumadhya — expanded externally, condensed internally. 

4. Nirnata — Raised up at the corners and gone down in the 

5. Kurmonnata. Reverse of the fourth. 

These are all defective constructions and must be avoided, other- 
wise evil consequences may follow. Hence the S.S. advises: — 

“ dRTd; ” 

So far only general guidance in the art of brick-laying and wall 
making is given. Now an interesting code of instructions is offered 
to the masons in the handling of the Sutra and the bricks in order 
to reach the desired end of good and proportionate masonry. 

%dl fd*R || ^ || 

d dFdd; tqr{%d£RI*i d | 
dRTSSFR dSR dfWlSd; II II 

dd: Sldfecl fdT^ I 

f|?FTT t^FFd ^ d^ddt: II II 

dt ^ d51d?dd*d*dT ffFTd: I 

^ II II 

fddldTd dfdl: RFd^ ddt: | 

3P*TRF ^d^ll fTOfTFtd; I 

d q>OT: RRd dfqR II ll 
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. The following verses (41-27-32) simply portray the picture 
of the brick work indicative oi the most scientific and advanced 
masonry of the day in its different stages from plinth to the high 


A?? | 

1 df: q^q^ *fqr ; || 

^ ^ m p | 

q^T *$qftq>RT 3 ® ^ | 

ctacT ^ ffqa qqftor frqfGr: 11 

3^12*1 tfRPJIT § q^p | 

m =qq $qf? qfq; 11 

pt i ^ mn ^ i 

sqfer^ m q$ p f qT^ fqp*q : 11 
?qqi^«rqt fe% <*%: i 
dWIif q&qajqqtffur ii 

“Let there be neither too much of Acchadana, the mortar, i.e., 
(gara) nor the bricks be laid loose or remain open. Those uneven 
should be made even by cutting them and thus levelling them by the 
Kuthara, the axe, the Rasuli. The masonry should be such as when 
examined through the Avalambaka (i.e., Sahula, these days) one of 
the lightfold Sutra full a list of the Sutrastaka being drsti, kara, 
inaunja, karpasa, Avalambaka, Kasthasrsti and Vilekhya). After 
some progress is obtained it should be examined in all its levels — 
beginning, middle and the extremity by the Drsti-sutra-“Kudya ca 
Sadimadhyante drstimekam nipatayet”. Now after all the four 
walls have reached an appreciable level, say man’s shoulder, the 
masonry on all sides should be abandoned and they should be taken 
up, one by one, otherwise the masonry may be very difficult — Dur- 
vabam ni bhavet. We know higher the masonry, larger its para- 
phemalias — the Padha, etc. In order that all the walls are set in 
together, all round leaving Dadha cf. Rucakacchinnah — is an essen- 
tial code”. 



BIIOJA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE— V PAINTING AND AESTHETICS. 


by 

Prof. D. N. Shukla, 

Sanskrit Department, 
University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 


Not only the Rekha — the delineation and articulation of form 
and the Vartna, the display of light and shade constitute the essen- 
tia! elements of pictorial art, but the skill in the colouring (the 
essence of painting) is also the most predominent factor in the re- 
presentation of the eitra Images. 

The expressionism of colours visulalises a temperamental 
attitude and is concerned with the wide range of emotions, which in 
its turn gives to what are called Rasa chitras, the pictures of 
emotions. Sri Kumara (cf. Silparatana Vs. 145-7) considers these 
rasa-citras as a group by themselves. They are distinct from the 
realistic paintings which are resembling what is actually seen in 
nature and look like a reflex in a mirror”. 

According to Bharata (cf. Natya-sastra ch. VI. Vs. 42-43) “each 
rasa (emotion) had to be pai’nted in its expressive colour, the srngara 
(erotic) of syama hue, the laugh exciting (hasa) of white colour, 
the pathetic (karuna) of grey colour, the furious (raudra) of red 
colour, the heroic (vira) of yellowish white colour, the fearful (bhaya- 
naka) of black colour, the supernatural and amazing of yellow colour 
and the repulsive loathsome, (vibhatsa) of blue colour”. 

The author of the Samarangana-Sutradhara himself a great 
aesthetician (cf. his authorship of Srngara-Prakasa) and a king of 
very refined talents and sentiments must have had this traditional 
background of the intimate relationship between aesthetics and the 
painting that he has devoted a full chapter on this topic in connec- 
tion with the pictorial art. 

In the 82nd Chapter, entitled “Rasadrsti-laksanam” at the very 
outset he proclaims, “Now (after I have described the canons of 
painting in detail) I shall describe the rasas and the rasa-drstis ; be- 
cause the Bhavavyaktih — the manifestation of sentiments in pic- 
torial images (citra) is dependent on the rasas tadayatta). 

Then follows the exposition of the eleven Rasas and eighteen 
Rasadrstis most particularly suited to the science of painting in 
relation to their delineation in pictures and images. The following 
table will show both these groups at glance with their characteris- 
tics: — * 



A — ’Eleven Rasas. 


1. Srngara 

2. Hasya 

3* Karuna 

4. Raudra 

5. Prema 


6. Bhayanaka 


7. Vira 
8 * — 

9. Vibhatsa 

10. Adbhuta 

11. Santa 


Physical 

manifestation 

Motion in eye-brow lovable 
lock. 

Apangas, the outer covers 
of the eyes arc blos- 
somed; the lips flashing. 

Cheeks wet with tears, 
eyes closed up in the 
excess of sorrow. 

Eyes red, the forehead 
swelled up, the lower 
lip being bitten up by 
the teeth. 

Horripulation all over 
body (as a result of 
gain in riches, progeny 
and seeing a near and 
dear ones. 

Eyes perplexed and sim- 
ply confused cowed 
down for the fear of 
the look of the approach- 
ing evil (enemy). 


Pupils of eyes paralysed 
and gratified both on 
account of an extraordi- 
nary spectacle or scene. 

Happy look throughout. 


Mental 

manifestations . 

Full of emotion of love 
and its manifestation 
in the look. 

Playful mood. 


Worry and agitation 
(Santa pa). 


Happy mood (Harsa). 


Agitated mind and 
heart. 


Endurance & strength. 


Absence of change and 
attachment. 


B. Eighteen Rasa-Drstis. 

N.B . — Each one of them are related to some principal rasa enu- 
merated above and are indicated below: — 


1. Lalita 

2. Hrsta 

3* Vikasita 
A* Vikrta 


Srngara 

Prema 

Hasya 

Bhayanaka 
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5. 

Bhrukuti 

• • • 

— 

6. 

Vibliraimi 


Srngara 

7. 

Samkucita 


Srngara 

8. 

— 

• o 

— 

9. 

(Jrdhvagata 


— 

10. 

Yogini 


Santa 

11. 

Dina 


Karuna 

12. 

Drata 

• % m 

Vira 

13. 

Vihvata 

• • • 

Bhayanaka and Karuna 

14. 

Samkita 



15. 

Kancita 

• • • 

Bhayanaka 

16. 

Jihma 


— 

17. 

Madhyastha 


Santa 

18. 

Sthira 


Santa 


Without going into details it may be remarked that all these 
rasas and rasa-drstis are not a copy of the Kavyasastra. They have 
been ampiy modified in their Laksanas to suit the sentiments charac- 
teristic of images in paints. While in poetry the Bhavas are of 
secondary importance — the rasa supermost, here in painting, it is 
the bhavas, the physical and mental manifestations, which play the 
supreme role. 


Two important points in relation to the aesthetics in the pic- 
torial art still need to be expounded. Firstly all these rasas though 
characteristic of only human beings, men, women, and children and 
in their likeness the anthropomorphic forms of the gods and demi- 
gods and demons, they have an application to all sentient creations 
“JVlanusani Puraskrtya Sarvasatvesu Yojayet” 82; 13. This state- 
ment goes to the very core of the art and shows that if birds and 
animals in paints could be shown manifesting the sentiments, it is 
really the master-piece, the supreme achievement of the artist. It 
becomes a new creation a superior creation to that of Brahma the 
Primordial creator Himself. If it is through the symbolism of 
Mudras-ha'nd poses, bodily poses and the postures of the legs, the 
mute gods speak to us, giving their vent to the sublimest of thoughts 
and noblest of expressions, these ^o-called brutes can also become 
our co -shares in the aesthetic experience. It is neither extraordinary 
nor supernatural about it. It is the marvel of the art. If poetry can 
create an idealistic world full of beauty and bliss alone, the painting, 
its sister must also follow suit. 


Another point to which the attention of the reader is re-invited 
is the intimate relationship of painting with the art of dance and 
the science of Music. The followng lines from Visnudharmottara 
are quoted to illustrate this fundamental backgroitid of the painting 
(from Dr. Kramrisch’s translation). 


Markandeya said: Without a knowledge of the art of dancing, 
the rules of painting are very difficult to be understood. Hence no 
work of (this) earth (oh) King should be done even without the 
help of these two, (for something more has to be known). 
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Vajra Said : Please speak to me about the art of dancing and 
the rules of painting you will tell me (afterwards) for (oh) twice-born 
one, the rules of the art of dancing imply (those of) the art of 
painting. 

Markandeya said: The practice ol (dancing) is difficult to be. 
understood by one who is not acquainted with music. Without music 
dancing can not exist at all. 

The author of Samarangana-Sutradhara fully conversant with 
this tradition, after he has dwelt at length on the ltasadrastis, has 
very beautifully brought out this implication in the 33rd and 34th 
lines of the 82nd Chapter: — 

\ 

?) n 

“What the hand poses have implicitly expressed (cf. manifold 
hand poses, like Varada; Vyakhyana, .Tnana, Yoga-Mudras and 61 
Hastamudras together with nine-fold bodily poses and a good many 
of the leg postures), the rasas and the rasa-drstis make that explicit. 
Thus the images are bestowed life movement through this symbo- 
lism of gesticulation and articulation, the very essence of Dramatics 
and aesthetics — both put together ( Sarvabhinyadarsanat). There- 
fore, the delineation of the rasas and rasa-drstis and their represen- 
tation thereof constitute the fundamental background both in 
Angika (Drama) and the citra (the Painting arts). The science of 
painting is dependent on the science of aesthetics (dramatics 
included). 



TAMIL SECTION 


(orBir&0 

<8 iBfpu Gutnr&ifhuir Q so. u. «©. glfnmreir^wr Qailu).tuirir 

&GnipJ?j$69')3 : <& & dsOjbgi&>jD& pSsOeurr, ^em&FpLD&Ou ucD<s%o<s <5{p<si b 

g$l t rb<5i})jD<&(gj& &,i>(o i a)jD&i&iTy) ^ifjmrL-rruSjr^em^rB^rr^u 
,%mr0ids(^<i£(^) (Lpm ^ju^rbjDuQujbjD u y>ib &> l 8 y>u Quq5J$jt<so 
Q^ srreodsiruL^ujLb <srmu^j. ^joo^j, &t (L£ t 4j&>0<$TjrLb, Q^rreoeo^l 
<%rrpri), QurrQ$<srr!£l&rrjj Lb <srm^]ih (yysbrji)! Quqijib LShfleLjaSstr 
u/«0L_u.y^/. Qur(Ti)®i- r @arrjT£jj£lm gd© u^^lturrSluj 

Q&uju.]<srfujd3®(ra<smr, Glsumruir, ^%S\ifULiuuir (Lp@<sor<s$r 
ueo / 3<a>jjr)] Gu&n&LjLjilL-. ^suSlijb^ QtfujiLiLLm&flm £§l<sd& 

&<owrih <su<5i»ij LU r rpj<j>UjU Qi.^rb^&rm^i. ^I^Q^-uja^sffhLKSomssr 

<5 T Q£&Slf *3l<sv>&, &ir, '‘Scfctr, <J>iLq-, Q&rrstn l_ .^Shusu pm jnGiu 
Q & uj llj fsrtfjpiLjQu surd uh-^iLb L9 < i><3;rrevy>Q'3,(L£i5& lurruiJGdaamr 
jfyrGOaw C ouirecir ixrr^^lssiir (Lp&>60 GijammrLb FFQr?&<3i]<3rT<siT 
^K[5U,^^rrj])iLb gj>0 Q^ujuilIqJ) 9_jp]uuiruj ^ssnL^eo GeuiomQi 
QiA&sr^jry ■jb.jyjib ^sisoflLjQuQF)^ SI/dul/ <surr ujib^s^i. <3j®J<3Lijr)jU 
Ljuaiorr ^Q5u t ^^rr jDgvydr G/bira^ srsiru^iLb fymQrfiQib 
@t&i<syg)iuLS jb(&, 

“ u>ir^@«»rr Qpjs 60ir « 9 m.iS 2 eo arr nj|ib 

(3reira@^j!) airiretiorib S^iraQaeoru u®(2io *’ 

(Q^Sireb - Q&iij 104) 

<6Tm/r, Q@r<soanLJL9iuir sfilS) su^^js/sfrsrr/r/r. 

^mibi^ijmrii'. CaUij irSltfiuJir, rs^Sl^irdQ&iflujir isr&fr^jLb^fisuir 
^lU'COjfillLJ &_<5tnjT&<!5tfjLb &<oG)L—&$3(J!)&®<oisT ( (D<50T. (Lp^JepJStDJT 
ajtrS)rfhuiriT$SiLJ ^ janbuirmrir * LDir&JSlanij- Q_p<5<50ir<x 
uj<srr<s^Lb (aibrtfQajpeorr&luj a(i$®8 G/'s/r^sQasarjy Q&rr<so<souu(T>iLb. 
'jtloo-sbiroj^ ujir^rr^Jih opm&ap^ Q ^rrQ&^rEj arreojs^id 
diQb'&u.] QuTQzdm (U)^j£(^riiiETjrnLb Gibiraair t gi] 

^sobrSoiyrCouj Gibrata t&mp iSlSsv ^Lq-iSdso&irjruijb <srm-jD 

,<s@f)6U ^rriq-aasmjaSvyLb utsosu^d^mr^^Lb Gibra^#®) 
Q<f6/r<srr«. oo^i GjbJi»a>ii& $>®£>g£lli), U60 G^irAfti* ®®£$|iii, 
{§jflDUl3ll® Gjbtt*®.4SplU) <st < s3r gpwSrjy susmauuQiLh ®r<ssra 
^<3Ujj)j$jb@®-&!rjr<om(Lpr£j &rrLhq.iL](3irmn-rr. ^smsu, §)§ Q#iuiL|OT 
^(yj^uT iuit^Q($(I£4aiali Quu(§ar <5|6®i£^ ifiibjDd), ^luiufliuflar^l 
^iumiu(§u Quintal (y)iq-S>| Qup^d), ®:flL^p ifiGirjD Q<JU6b lijSG^f 
Qff65r^6»iu^p QuiQ&dr ^Sttusujbs^p^ 

riljbflxscn-so, ^jiGibird^ orm^jih s_j2 / uddssru u/rtl^.65r 
QuirQjjGir Qarr<srrqst$ii) QibjS^&fJso &<siiT (/}?&& sqrjjisIcsipQjrm- 
^jSiLKsoinb. 

@)<5sfl u Qup(r@\tfUur sussi sr£ <su<^LLtr^i : — 
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Old®), ££jujjbQ&ir®), (HSltflQ&trGO, ^an^^Q^rra), <auL~Q&[r&) 
6T6BT jsgiLb iBrr&iojss^ds^ Q&rr jb'XGrnrGO Q&tiju.i<siT ggjiu jb jDeoirib 
GTissr ' ^j$iLj<oir<3tTnr(J>irggiiLh, Quitqi-lL Q& t nfl<aSI<&)GO!r t <ai 

Q&ir rb&GfriTGO lust && uuQ<aU&sr Q<3uso<sorrLh Q&iljili 

Girrrair. _ 90 QffiLiiL|a 8 & -an^adr jU^udgNifo aioijbjfld 

^9)fif)ii)|i^iaiai unrJb<fls»!nL|ib jiijii #(§& asDfflirib 

ifi®5i(j}u> Gjbir&fi Gjbir^Li uiu® Q&iidf^ihaigBrsnTib Qijb®£ ^]Aa9® 
®®jb®iLiU q-fiuj L|<£ui &(ii><ii$3>A&n<jj .*®ai®oiiu1®^6b GaisradJiib. 
^i^iGqi Gjbiia.® srarpjni ®_jpuunr@ib a® sfliujifliuGjbii ji jji.j, G^t®jd 

@_®jT *if«biui[jjd®ii. ^06b Q*i«in© Q*QijpOjD®.i 

Q^hGJ&aliliQqi® CcuGboomh GjuJiLiGGnsniniui a©ui$ii, jbsfl&Gjjinijib 
pgbtbtuii) 6T® jDUlq. UI^3.(§JbQ£lip}5, G&LCflbQ^JIli i)jb®,&ii(§U) 

^)®uii) uiuuujbTiu Guir®sir ^y)(yi®L_uj Gjb«&® srsai^jiii 
®jpiULjL65T Ai^iliG^ a.u3®d[ai QjiLiiL|sm<olu)6aTU^iifa Qujdliu®ii). jbil 
0i*<fl6ufliu®u) ^<ift®^®LUJQiGjujirQiir. 


Qujrnr&trfUijir ggj<3ij<3i]jr)juL9 r (b(4) ^j<so^SliLJU)Tuj <sr(S> c ^^A 
arrC-L^uj ^aiBrr^frjbsi^ Q&iiJUfGtr ^skmjDU/ih, .3i,&<osr 
Qurrqjjdsir < 3 i<auir ^%rrrru'irsjj > i s^,ir)uh muiihhX^mufLb, GiD.Gpjib 
^uumLis^m @l<so i5&®(e^rr&&l<ssrlujir airi.l.(ijnb 

oShsrr&arsjadsfnqLb ^<sirfl& arremrCBumi). 

QpeoZso cnfiJiE jiSrjt Ggrrmp gj&coQinrr® 
cnuiiiairrp Qaircorcro/D Qin«riSI«wjfl ^siSlyi 
g|( 5 ii)L| iDiruSI© iD©ui9/b 

uireo8J60 SltrSeo Q^gn^uu 

id co it lb ^5 <g>ir«oib LjeoihLmjB® Q«it©uu« 
a®fi9 aiircBrib « 0 ( jperojD &lp$o> 
anrirQ&uj $cbtCjd aa9csrQujy aircorib 
@!Tru@2etrLi QurrcSIre# Qairiuaaip qrrfflfil 
j 5 !TU)uiriTu ucstcbt <umu®cuar uifliuu 

Qufriuair£ ^SesorQiurr® oi^lrc$ 

^irjicBvr upcmcu <5ujsj®& J|(g5® 
iflcmfliBir «$ir£$ loir enroll &*r$ C^trcw 
fc.ai&air<nr C^irwrjBii <g jjuibQuircro/D nsrri — «wr 
ajpiiiStaD* ofilipoflcsr *-}DB{n$a (gcgpjigj 
Qre®ibQu®ib <&arpf 6 fBioarjp airmail 
Cuir^aflyj j|coifl«r rairjpiih 
^ujQ^irq. ^tiflctocurficvr iflircwrwii) ui_irreC^. 

C-a i<£tsir ggvr mi t Gisiutydr, 4, u>®^5(OT)/r u/rt_« b) 

£§juurri—<5ti, 'gsrrif'XrrGOgi'gyg) f$qjj,ihL3 . (su(f^<sj^rr<s<s Oi.j&u 

iSffUh'gi Q<£F6sr jd g>ooO<3U6$r , *3j'£&ir60Lb qj/s^s i3<ssr^jih 
suit jrfrssiiDUjtrso, i3rft<surr l d)(!}j‘^J GUQfjibjsHuj g>8o0<a3 <£(&)$ Qg>tryS, 
K 3l<&'£rr<80'2>e8)g><& atrLLtq-, ‘ ^uGiurrtLQ^ijSBiTGfr ’ <xirir<xfr60ib 
Q^iri tiiGHuStrp'S&l p j£i ; jsSoOGusbr oSaD^roJa) a//5^/Q<£B/r®»r 
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q-(!5&®(Tr?m. rS Guirj^^^d^so GGUGmrQLb ' gtgst gujdujdi d 
W* *Q5 M ULJL. **>£&&**, Jf. 


“ GP«j8w sroajm^jSsur C£ir«gr/p @eu«uQu>rr© 
«muiii«irji> Qairwrjwj® Qu»«riS«BBfl uj^yi 
@©u>Lj (gliflgj^wrwr U)rru3© u>0ui3jp 
g^a*) Q^uu 

loftjirife^ ©rrwii) qwiiq q/DsQ«rr®uu« 
«0®9 ®jnr«8ruj s^(ip<njj) g|£^j)« 
atnrQffiu f&otGn) aefiwrQu^pi aircsrth ” 


<ormujp<s>i<stoju.\®r<mu( 3 $, ami air go rHa^pdS)a8stru ujbtfiliu 
<$iraa arr6ssruu(Bi@lGi>T'[D'g]. 


_ (Lpeodsou^m • a,ii Gznmmm ^(SLbqa&r G&rrm jdu9(Kd 

iUGsr jn&sr. _ G^joirr?, Glair msm jn .%Shjj LDjrrsjaGiflGO ndaGtr 
LLGOirrb^tiGrrmGor.u^a&nad anjaGGrrn® a^is^iu liiruLmrsmii 
amG^,n,guu) Qj)jpjd®G{!,iLi_rr jb Guirm jd atfhu 

GarrLDLia(^6im_ii.i LDTmaGir Jjfirfl&lGsr mssr. Garr&ni 

u3m Gguuuld igiaa Guraib ^GDjrGurra riird ajGrfla&trd 

*r*ru& ^uu & JSu3ar^ M&lh . 

smm/& GiBrra®(@)60 : airrrairGOLD ^uQuir^fciififr GamLni]® 

uSosaffim jDgi' gtgstid SJGmrQuir^m ‘l/go^gst jd ai. 

GTGUGUirjpj GTGHT r ITU UTir uGuir LD. W 


(SGUGsfl'iD airG0j£ t ®G0 a®QGuu9G0msb aifim^®®# apGoSsod 
Qam±, uaGnuiiLUDJDia airGoLbairdairGod 

@m Qprri r aau)ir(gLfi. amrarrGOib Q#ru.iii®& ®go ismlatir 
a^rsp tSesrmCBjr ®j t a&Gm aiu qpti&od GamaM MihuaGtr 
WGOrr&GO ^peoireo {§)uuiti_g 8 go qjxgoSso logo it gtgst rni 

Qpeotouaar ^lol, aGrr Gprmp Gr<dr S i *.0®# 
@,nGa q 4,<x>u> turr, &, Z_irG»um 

*3jQijLC) L i GTG&rjjpi *- r 35!tt?(75UL/ j/, arrrrairGO ,d GarrudadElm 
QPJDU(3@ GTGQTUGnp IBGST® LjGOULjQ'd&JGU&rrfgib. 


GfiflMiLSQf.1* Oairmm/DUijrQfith QeueoRjb airGOd^GO 

a®G<aju3G0iTG0 aifla^j Gutr®u>GtrM Quu&muwmCfiar 
4 /gogo; ^LDLojrrsiaGrr Qarr^uj Gguu3 go Gouuu^aa airiiiQd 
GairGir^Lo ^imG^LonjmL^aim; logs)(^ dir it go Gaidaaju i3m 
mir LOGOrr^jD(^ GGumri^uj airGOib ^LhLnjrnLaqmjdtaa Gsg^gu 



aGrr a, ®io. ^<g@)su 4 , ibLorniiaGfiGO u^gtt 

LDGonriB&Gisr GTGsrQTfrr . 4,aijba>/D<& ^.^ldGuit aj uGorisam 
GTGsrjpi *-// flfMDiuirgi,' 4ia>aj 'jiuGuir&firear @j$ai®jfi 
■srraa aL_i__G)3y)iG^i logo(t®g5t nom Grasr^jih ^^^e^rrmta 
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* QLDmi3sSsfku<alS ’ (oT&STJpJ &h.j£lu!J(njULJ &fl inSlffidS) 

&($l£<5ifrP'g]. 

UQTjdm&dajb&GiT lUjrihLSlU U&TSrTfEJ<SSlflGsO K gtf<SfT6tfl $ 
@ffhLjii) ©jr&o iDrrssffm^i QambiJSmd (gjfiuiSGiLAL-'djSeb, 
QjQZLbLSfasT' Q£jpid®<aSiL:.L_r r rb GuirmjD lpq$ui / erdrj}/ k. f /$ 
uj^/ QiBT<d<9i t d^d<x^i . ^uSIQgo uQ^d&d •xrrujdS) QfijpjdSi 
@Sl1.i — gfi($ibi38m iSrfKoSV G^stuj^^b i^Ssdu9^iLh ^s>fj&m GiguiIi 
Lab £-i — Gm <s<sssPu][r * 3 }<suiT jqj Guirsvd &iqji / Q<s>iu9<s8IGgi) 'Sirflrs^, 
iLrrssflm Qarr ibi-i^eiflso @j uQurra Lpm^/S/r G,wi iLib&nh 
*$l®j'/bn5!GBr Q<3yiuuib ^AmflLusii<sc3s\) Glium i j.yjj QjJbjQjsijmu'UJiraK) 
(gjfluutru, (S$®Ti£i(u ) !3)®sTjDjbi. 

iSituusiTGrTnb&srfleo LDirmaoir stfld (gJUidSim jom 

<srmjv^, LDir&sr&srr un ii a ur<so t d Q ; j,iri_d<!£ t d jSJsb i-i$ t &ira iSm p d 
jj,<5mri-.<s3)LDiijireo ueci^pm^ ^isiSmjr &~mr@nb jssunuirrinsb , 
Gwjsyiib GtrxopjLh iSmiru uq^ @ ^ jh^3\i j u ®i <airihj a, girl gbr amjrmiu 
<sfilL-iriD<so ^jerr^^m^m snssr^jib, gsq^idm^Bu i-i<souuQ t d^i 
StmjD&l. 

H<oCihL] (Lp(LQ<5>j^iLh rSmSljb^U <ormjr)i ^(npLixso, qjod 
Q&trQiuu GrmjD^, rSrfhgosorrmLmjirgo &_<5mi^irm ^ssfhsmLP 
^jmss)]Lb gd(5 UQ^fdl a error ormumpu i-]ecuuQ i d.^j<5 
so/rsb, ^)^/® 7 lo /J0QJ/5 Q priori] Shu ^ Gi mumpd (§/)$'& <$'gi. 

u9mm<sv (Lp^g&ujg>i i ibmjDu.imu.uj Gi-D&ib Q^miriB^n ^ 5 i<stfl 
miud S)@ t n5luj r <gi <orm.rpj <3h. i a5lu9q^Lju^j, Sjrrmr® timjD Gld^e/j, 
e ®<ssflmL-G>uj ^uQurrqg^i'&rrm Gfl&uQunjjpj (ip^gi) 

i£>my) QuiLJ'&'gi <orm t ro i^imiDmiLiu i.j<5Vuu(j) < d$i<s>jy>ir (gib. 

£g)<5ofl ^lUUTL—SSlSO 

“ (gQ’mi^&iru QurroSIrcgj Qarriuasajp Ljrrd9 
rerribuiririli urirwr Qjmii@6u«rr uifliuu 
y,g 5 gj Quiriiiairg} sa&rorQiuir® «u@re£ 
jgir.pcmr ujpoDai Gu^ipw *91©® 
tDcwflnsir «g,ir££> ujnr«BBra8365r^ Ggsireor 
t.«ua> airessr (S^irRir^jHLb @£BiiQuir*»/D i5iri_ctr 
ajDiii©*®* 6&y}t8ar a.njre«ro^5« <g<gg>«9|£l 
Qrc®ihQiJ©rii @«r pfr £Lfl«r/D airregsu. 

Guir^afljp reir^HU) 

«$iuQ£iru). ,*|ifl«oaiifl«r u)ir<wrwib ul.itjbG^.' 

srsar mi ib LH&jtsil, ^8o\)<sum , SusSijD^Q^di^ ^jUjsBGso a_srr <syt 
QiBUf-iu ldSsou9G<so <su<5fTirrB@ 'SmbpSirLusom tru Gurrmjp] 
LP<smriisLD(LpLb <suSsn iu dsotu<oot}fl rs ^ rilm ^ S)jdib£> ib®)@<s5)'£ 
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f@8ssi li'g], (&)J£<5S)jru3<cm <siq-<surr<stT <&@}8sGr [ & <ggrr/r<a@L/ iJig.# &;i . 
<sufj3u9<ss) l_Cd lu 2 >,.<srr<stT Q&rrdsouSQGO Quests <cumr(JjiL_<cXfr {Sjasruih 
^iiud(§ib r.°&<5m<3>jmr(Jji&<srT G£sQjrr<sQiLirr<sb [sQuiilxl ldiuiej 
(&,L b srear Loesbfl&tsrfhsisT rurroSSssr ^sSuuirw jb a lLu}.uj 

QptiflmL&'tffi Gfilstnu rs^t (aUQ^Shssr^shr urrir” <sr ear <& &85ti<a8<5tniu 
Gisir<£5) <su { d)LijT)j;i r ®d &n.j nj&i^rra ^swtcffi^/sfrsrr,^/. 

Gudsirtbp thcfcoujtrLLL—fbprrjb QumsStsp iSt-ifi 

iDuStsin[rujmL-.u.i (&)$£l®nrrQu.]<o&T ,/d, < 5 /, -jy&Q^liftsinjruSiSQT <slk5&ss)LD 
muju/ib irussT# Q&ojj3,@naujLb (^j&uu^ir^ib. rsjrLbumruueirresr 
or m t (D ^ 5 / , -=$1 A ($£}) ®s) p u3 sir QjdsniLiLbuL 9 . <sslL 

iq-6sr <s>jtrQrnr(sQ, is u ibi3 jb(^<x <!/"«_, /duulLl_ rsmsoGwstnaa (&)jbjn@ 
f -©sb ^ ifuL-i 6T<5sr^]i.b (&jjb/DLb eru'iffliu isijibQu(r<5tn& Gurr<so 
■^%jTGumfhju erm^iw 1 ^ouCSi^^iLb. 

„ M-* fl } Qurriijair<!fi ^i8mrQujrr(^i eu^lu^ib, (st&stu^c^go, 
uS)ui3<5tysfl ffijr qjji<xqf)Lb Qurrq^Ssrr ^ qfismjDGu jd<& QarrQiLjLJ 
£>_©kh ® Lr)®{jbr5'_gi l9sqtli <9>rrib j])i&jrir rQmrjr)] s>; j^LL/ib ersarC o<su, 
ujirqpib ' g^eoGO'imb i${£tp 1 !jj r $}<3ijf£jv(& ) Lh ji>i<%ir l '5jb(j3jLb gtjdjd 
Q uirQT,m<3,8otTd jdgu jdlj Qu/bqpju dJmr (^<5kruih j£i&ir' 3 ><sb 
QfaumrQih srsaru^/ <3n.n5lq>5)m'irLb. ^ 

G&rrdstiu'jl®) u$d$irisj£] ^j>i<fcmQiurr(iji <3n r QujLb ujD<ssi<suiqLb, 

'ibrrffii&iLjistsisrQjD u/osm^iiqiM 'X<sddSdS(Lp^]<s i ri)(^ LDemfl 

QujrrsB&Diu <^>/L_<a<®uj G^jrsiiT <sr&n jd^>(^)< 30, <xrr£ 5 js£iLb ^jq^<^ib 
SL.6&)i — ssiLDiuiTGO ^3/<3ijjb f i6l<ssr LShflGfiljbqj^Lb u&ldi^Lb ggjjriaSlffipm 
<5T SST <ffi <Jk.JD(o<Sll, *3l<3>JjSg] <&(&)<£ &tr : J, G$n h r=9/0(®5Lb lSl<5STmn^.^ 
^Unb QuQ5($Lb 6r<osrgr?<3fTrrLb. {gjfluuqjjjSlujrrev, g^'Z’SmaCSturrGsr 
tS Guqjjisgiu Qurr jrii^^jrir<sisr erszirj&pjLb SL.LL<3sq^^sem<su ljgvu 
g,8o0<ai3<miu ^jbjSuSQij&tgubrj!)] qj mt-fn)i& ^qz^mrib. 
<su^)iL)ib ujD<oS><3ii qlkssstQiL (B&'@j)iLb (oTeisru^jib, ^rr^i&hr 
up&nGu <» 0 ldl/ <ormU'£iiLb, 

“ «nii@u> 94 »©ujL|«ir«ir, 

eu«>BT©*ir«ir u>@jjpC$cgfl«sriuanrar ” 

(§hi'5tru>6BBfl, 0CB8 tiditBm, 42 ) 

<oT6sru lSgst gs)i<8rr(])<oiTTir &x.jfiluj&ir<sb ^jfliueoinb. ^)uu 0 ^mirec 
<3>&mfl<sm L_ gu jr stnGu iLj&ssrir <s^ab LD®svflQmir<oQ<53MJ <suirQjrir<sfH 
(3<5BLl0Lb ^<sm'imLX)S’Si5ihr jsm)i Lb Q&mmu ^uSSss r ersar <s^ib, 
'gl<sij<5urQtrnr<oS &rr ^lsiysru /Desxsu Qajr<s®&&6&sr *9{L-r&](Zj&<80ir<30 
^I^SosriqrEJ G&LL&toxrnflSso srsaroy/ii ^jfil^GfrrruSljbjl}!. guqxt® 
(ifi^B<sQiu $?ljDjpjuS!ir'X<5rflm ^jmu^^l^^Lb ^)fflDL_^jj/ aj irjrir^t 
(§ l o5l&Q'S5ir<5m(S) ar&@Lb ^j^^Ssosum^] Gujtc^lL @635r^«o^5 
^uu(^^i /ssar^ <s3errdS(^Qsifrp^j, • 
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<£l<su<$sr &Q5& r ®jp(o&jpLj oS&srQpui.'S&einLD Q&rre&rjD 

u)f\ <5ssr<338m p, G&jr6sr srGsrguib ^^(gpsrr. jg )<ssfl, 

•• apt iiSsoa 8 aSy>«9«jr n-pnmpet 

Qre©ii>Qu 0 iu (g>atp& £U>cbr/D airmail 

Guir^efily? ^corflcbr reir^paib 

m,tuQ£rrii). « 9 |iflciDeuiScBr iDironrcoLb uL.irmO^.” 

<5T&sr^]ih u^^glouj mumpStu uttuGutid. ^uu(&}j£lu960 
Q^iusuih g>iE)(£ib loSsoiutjsgotgo, Q&iusuLOGmib ibtjjjjlo <sirrs 
jbsiflggiGmi—iu Guir^i •jyslijDn fisbrjo logotGljtso ^gusqt 
l jmrTiBjs <h>tsoJb^u n^uosmib ibrr^tb u; sr sir jpi 

, ^ojsor iSifUi^l QsQsjSTGOib ^sgQgoBso gt sir UGmj&u 
LjsouuQ'Tj^iLb. ^tuQ&TLq. STsirjD r gjj, G'&nsb QLoedrB'&GuTjjn 
<3lujson ird(V) LOGD t Dibujj>jb#T#b G,#(jj ) Q^Lb r #6irGto lollS got jfi, 
^IGotRlbjs i§8oOu5IGsoGuj Sk-b^tb gljSsituigo sTs&russi&u Ljsou 
uQ'h^iib. ^8 sog>igot iSiM'Qi QsQsistgolot^go qswririi& 
<xT 60 ; 9 i^iu L^^fiLosmrLb iBTQrf^i; Glo^jlo s>j8oinueoasrr ^GsoRrsjs 
iS&ouSljb ^ugutlogo OsSlyos^j, Gl&Qs^ib ifiSso&nuj ^so)L-.m 

GfilQltb. ^JbGOT GO ^jWGUTTJJ Vn-JDG6U , j&doOGUGQT iStfUb^l QisQllil 

a T 60 lb B6>9 goSoO GTGOTU^] Q^GfflWTWJD^I. 

^riiG# LOTGmGOib gtgot jd ^i, ^gugst l3lRgu^ts 

GuTJg] l3iR Si I @'d>(§ SUL GTIUlLl T GT GUTGOTJJJ S^U.lbui—T^J 

t&.GBT JD IBGOJLGD'®. GlLOlUUUT(j)l. 

^gugutji)! LBsaar^ib lBgwtQlo Gstss Gist'S# jgjGmr 
QuTQjjGrr ^(T)ib uGtbrq#^ ‘ Gstsl^ ’ gtgotjpi Qjstgo#tul3lut 
GiulutIl1.u iblsG^Lb Qutq^^^lot^lo. £$j&jb(#j ^rCB^z^jb 
#tlLi_T'S# (gj2//5/@i^L L0(rT,jb(6S)rfl6ar ^rfhoi utlSso # ssm 
Qu.Q@J£ GujTT&IrfhUT QuiR^Jlb UTPTLLQlJ 5 jb(&)fllLl!rT 6 UT. 
GujrT$r)rfhLit #tlLij^uj Qutq^glt siuriis^b^GLojapiib <=9 / gut 
<S(W j@6lS)&@ J5(L£6)SI S#&l(^G)T<iSl6oihUT @160 QuTQ^GfT SLUfEJsSoT# 

&TLLlS±.u3qF t UUGSlJSlLJlb, ^juGuT &}l ST lb GlBT<S(&)lb GuT^llb 

&Igo Qutq^gt siursj'SGtr L]60Lju®GiJ6tn@tLiLb lilSssrsiQibGuT 

^juuTi go, Gist #(&,#(&)& @Ijds& gt(^^^i<s<stlLl—t &go Qpjb 

Qjdsst sblGTrEj^ib. 
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THE GRAMMAR, THAT EXISTED BEFORE TOLKAPPIYAR. 

by 

R. Seetha Bai, 

Madras. 


The most ancient book now available in Tamil is Tolkappiyam. 
Only a microscopic minority of the scholars will disagree with this 
conclusion and prefer to assign it to a period posterior to the San- 
gam works in Tamil. According to their findings, the work will 
belong to a jieriod not anterior to the 5th century A.D. Consensus 
of opinion among the learned scholars assigns it to a period around 
the beginning of the Christian era. Tolkappiyam is a work on 
Tamil Grammar. On any finding the grammatical study in 
Tamil will be therefore more than 15 centuries old. 

But Tolkappiyar refers to Tamil grammarians in general and 
to their opinions, in his work. The reference usually takes either 
a positive or a negative form — “They say” or “They do not object”. 
These references therefore take us to a period anterior to Tolkap- 
piyar. A study of these references is therefore interesting from 
a historical point of view, as revealing the extent of the grammati- 
cal research, and its conclusions before Tolkappiyar entered the 
same field with his own contributions. This study will be the 
basis for assessing the originality of Tolkappiyar. 

In this short paper it is not possible to cover all the ground 
traversed by Tolkappiyar. it is better to restrict our attention to 
grammar proper, i.e., the second part of Tolkappiyar’s work on 
words. 

It is not possible to say how and under what heads ancient 
grammarians dealt with the subject. Therefore one has to be satis- 
fied with pointing out the state of their grammatical studies, under 
various chapter-headings of Tolkappiyar’s work. The first chap- 
ter deals with the idiomatic way in which sentences are constructed, 
from the point of view of agreement and government. The funda- 
mental and what Dr. Caldwell calls a philosophical division of words 
into Vyartinai a'nd Ah rinai — those which denote the human beings 
— the rational or the higher ones — and those which denote the rest, 
is older than Tolkappiyar. (Sutra no. 1, Kilaviyakkam). The differ- 
ence between any quality which is natural and the other which is 
artificial was referred to, in usage by ordinarily speaking of the 
cause of the latter, though in some idiomatic usage the reference 
to such a cause might be omitted and this was noticed very care- 
fully by the ancients. (Sutra 22). The question of the agreement 
of the word of negative predication with the positively ascertained 
object had engaged the attention of the ancient scholars. The re- 
lative position of the Noun and Demonstrative Pronoun, of the name 
and honorary title was also a matter of their study. (Sutra 38). 
Nor did they forget the problem of the idiomatic usage solving the 
difficulties of agreement involved in enumerating and counting the 
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words of first person which belong to Uyartinai and the words of 
Ahrinai. The words denoting specific acts whilst they go on to take 
a common predicate. (Sutram 46). 

In the next three chapters, Tolkappiyanar discusses the declen- 
sions of nouns, from the point of view of their form, of the signi- 
ficance of the case signs and of the respective constructions en- 
gendered by them. The conception of the case signs seems to be 
older than Tolkappiyanar. Their number was, according to the 
majoi’ity view, seven. Ellipsis of the subject was not recognised 
as the norm or the straightforward usage. 

The agglutinative nature of the declined words was known to 
these ancients who recognised the case signs as occurring at the 
end of the noun without any inflectional change whatever. 

The various significance of these case signs was given with 
the help of the pattern of the constructions of the phrases in which 
the declined nouns occurred and this method of explanation, accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyar was older than himself. They were aware of 
compounds where these case signs had to be understood and in ex- 
plaining them the necessary words, according to ancients, were to 
be made explicit, words which were looked upon as belonging to 
their places in such a construction. 

After enumerating and explaining the cases and their signs 
Tolkappiyar goes to explain the idioms in Tamil where usage 
equally favours more than one case sign coming in a particular 
semantic situation. It is surprising to denote certain scholars 
referring to this idiomatic alternance as a contamination of cases. 
This chapter really explains further the Tamil ideas about the case 
signs. The ancients had noted the change in the forms of certain 
case signs when affixed to Ahrinai. Whatever that may be, we find 
this branch of study also older than Tolkappiyanar. However, 
Tolkappiyanar, probably, has more to say than his predecessors. 
The circumstances around an act or the antecedent of an event were 
considered by these ancients as eight. All these became significant 
in explaining the construction of sentences in which the case signs 
occur and end with the predicate of the sentence, though they may 
sometimes qualify different words in the sentence and sometimes 
be theselves absent as noted by the ancestors of Tolkappiyanar. 

The Vocative case is described in a separate chapter. Though 
it was not universally accepted as the eighth case by all, it was not 
unknown — nay its usage was also well studied by the older gram- 
marians, but in this field also, probably Tolkappiyar had more to 
say. 


Having finished his study of the declined nouns which in an 
agglutinative language are but phrases of words, Tolkappiyar 
proceeds to identify and study the noun. A general discussion about 
the words follows. Words even according to older grammarians 
had two aspects — their verbal aspect as word and their semantic 
aspect as meaning. 
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According to them the meaning was sometimes explicit and at 
other times implicit, paving the root thus for Dvani and Iraicci. 
Aga'in the ancients divided the words into two categories — the name 
words and the action words, the noun and the verb. 

Through them — they said — are revealed the uriccol the root 
or the semanteme and itaiccol or affixes. Classifications of name 
i’nto common nouns, nouns of relationship, nouns of part and the 
whole and the difficulties encountered therein in the idiomatic usage 
were not unknown to them. 

The verbs appropriate for themselves a separate chapter in 
Tolkappiyam. The ancients had known the three tenses. Usually 
the verbs complete the sentence, but the ancients were aware that 
in idiomatic usage there were a few finite verbs completed by some 
other finite verb. 

The incomplete verbs in Tamil coming, as what we may now 
call adverbs, to modify a finite verb have certain idiomatic peculia- 
rities of construction, and the older grammarians studied them 
along with the order of words in a sentence, which tolerated other 
words coming between the modifier and the modified. They also 
noted certain idiomatic usage of tenses. 

The chapter on affixes follows. The name itaiccol was known to 
the ancients as well as the general peculiarities of their occurrence. 
Morphemes like man til ($*») o (§>) e, (§r), marru 

until (.-sy hfieo), e(^), kurai ( 0 «n?) and a few conjunctions are specially 
studied by them with reference to their meaning and their different 
usages. 

In a similar way they had studied Uriccol or the semanteme 
described i'n the succeeding chapter uru (*-$/), tava (&**>), nani (serf?) 
tuvai (&/«D<a/) cilai (ffl&v), iyampu ($)tumq) iranku karuppu 

civappu (©«ul///) were explained by them. Their method of 
study here was to follow usage. 

The last chapter is a miscellaneous one in Tolkappiyam. The 
ancients had divided the Tiricol or learned words of the literary 
usage i’nto synonyms and homonyms. They noticed that words 
underwent all sorts of transformations which they brought under 
fi categories whilst occurring in literary composition. Poetry, they 
had noted, had perplexing conundrums of words collocation. A 
word they found, had itself repeated twice and thrice and they noted 
their significance in such repetitions. 

The older grammarians had studied the compounds under the 
six categories of Verrumai, uvamai, vinai, panpu, um,mai, and an- 
moli ( (Sfufbgietau >, sSSssr, umrq, t-ibeaw, ^esrQuair^) and spotted 

out the places of emphasis in such compounds. 

The words were again studied as self-contained words and 
others. The finite verbs, which are the best illustrations of such 
self-contained words, were according to the ancients 24 in number, 
viz., verbs of three tenses multiplied by three persons multiplied 
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by singular and plural numbers are 18 and these are explicits whilst 
the implicit verbs which are not explicit about the tenses are only 
6 in number, viz., 3 persons multiplied by singular and plural num- 
bers. 

Words usually signified the grammatical category called the 
perso'n with the help of their suffixes but the ancients had noted that 
there were certain roots which by themselves, because of their usage, 
denoted the person — Cel(Q*«i-')» va («/a) ta (ftn) kotu (Q«/r($). 

This shows that the grammatical study in the Tamil land had 
reached an advanced stage even before Tolkappiyanar. Tolkappiyar 
is also clear that Sanskrit was not unknown to Tamil which al- 
ready freely adopted Sanskrit words into its literary compositions, 
if that were so, the ancients could not have been absolute foreigners 
to Sanskrit and its grammatical study. It looks as though the gene- 
ral plan had been laid for Tolkappiyar. This kind of study shows 
the way to the original contributors of Tolkappiyam wffiich un- 
fortunately could not be studied, within the short compass of this 
essay. 



VOICED STOPS IN TAMIL 

by 

Mrs. Jayakumari, Madras 

To day in the Tamil colloquial language one hears both the 
voiced and voiceless stops, but in writing no difference is made. 
The other Dravidian languages do differentiate between them even 
in writing. It must be added that Malayalam seems to write only 
the voiceless stop inter-vocally and after the nasals in pure Dravidian 
words though pronouncing them as the Tamils do as voiced stops. 
It is significant that Tolkappiyar the author of the most ancient 
Tamil Grammar who was well conversant with Sanskrit and there- 
fore with the difference between voiced and voiceless stops does 
not anywhere differentiate them in his immortal work. 

Dr. Caldwell is of opinion that the voiced stops are in usage in 
the Dravidian languages from their inception. In his comparative 
Grammar he discusses the occurrence of voiceless and voiced stops 
under his famous “law of convertibility of Surds and Sonants.” 
According to him voiceless stops occur initially and even medially 
when they are germinated whilst voiced stops will occur in the 
inter vocal position medially and when proceded by nasals. 

This discussion itself of Dr. Caldwell shows that voiced and 
voiceless stops being in complementary distribution are not phono- 
mes in the language. But the question arises whether this pro- 
nounciation of voiced stops as allophones was as old as the language 
itself though there can be no two opinions about their occurrence 
in modern Tamil. 

Tamil literature which has perforce to be approached through 
its written form may not throw any light because it does not 
differentiate the voiced and voiceless stops in writing. We have to 
refer to the transliteration of Tamil words in foreign languages 
which differentiate between the voiceless and voiced stops. The 
Greek words of the early geographers bristle with various prob* 
lems of their pronunciation. Therefore we may restrict our study 
to the Sanskrit of the inscriptions of the Pallava and Chola imperia- 
lism though the inscription may belong to the Pandyas and other 
rulers. 

We have got two Pandya copper-plate grants from Sinna- 
manur. The Sanskrit portion of the bigger Sinnamanur plates men- 
tions that a Minister of the King born at the village of Kuram the 
son of a nobleman of Kill-Vempanatur and known by the famous 
name Nakkan-Kuman was the master of the female elephant and 
the warden (Kutikaaval). Nakkan Kaatan, Kon Velan and Pataran 
were three officers who witnessed the demarcation of the boundary 
line. In these Sanskrit verses 35 and 36 we find certain Tamil 
words like Kill-Vempanatu Nakkan Kaatan and Kuti Kaaval trans- 
cribed in Sanskrit. From this it becomes clear that even in the 
medial intervocal position and even when preceded by* nasals voice- 
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less stops remain as they are without being voiced. For example in 
Kill - Veempanatu the voiceless stop (p) preceded by the nasal (m) 
remains the same thus disproving the theory of I)r. Caldwell. In 
the words Nakkhan Kaatan and Kuti Kaaval only voiceless stops 
are found. Taking this into consideration we can rest assured 
that voiced stops were not in usage during that time. On the other 
hand a speaker of modern Tamil will pronounce them as Kill 
Veembauaadu Nakkangaadan and Kudi kaaval respectively. In 
case they had been pronounced in that way at that time the trans- 
cription in Sanskrit would have noted this difference as Sanskrit 
language has got both voiced and voiceless stops. Vata Kala and 
cenkuti are other words found in the Sanskrit verses 26 and 21 of 
the same plates which serve as examples of this So it may be 
concluded that voiced stops were not found in the period of the 
Tamil of the Pandya and Cola imperialism. The inscriptions of 
the Chola describing their history in Sanskrit verses transliterate 
Chenganaan as Cenkanaan, nalladi as nallati, karigaalam as kari- 
kaalam and not a cenganaan, nalladi, karigaalan as they are pro- 
nounced to day. 

The inscriptions and works in foreign languages and transli- 
teration of Tamil words have to be studied like this from perod to 
period before one can arrive at a final general conclusion covering 
all the periods. 



CONJUNCTION (Tamil) 

by 

Rajam Velayudam, Madras 

In the Indo-European languages, one is accustomed to hear 
about various conjugation of the verbs therein. A student of the 
comparative study of the Dravidian language will ask how many 
conjugations there are in the family of languages. According to 
Dr. Caldwell, there is only one conjugation in all the Dravidian 
languages including Tamil; but the Tamil Lexicon gives a table 
of the classification of Tamil verbs according to their conjugation. 

Tamil lexicon gives us thirteen classes of roots, suggesting 13 
conjugations. In the first six conjugations, the present tense is 
formed by adding the tense-sign ‘kiru’, to which is directly added 
the personal suffixes; in the future tense, the tense-sign is V. In 
the infinitive form, the suffix ‘a’ is added on to the root. Really 
these first six classes form thus only one class. The only difference 
amongst these six classes arises because of the. various forms they 
take in the past-tense. 

The first conjugation adds the tense-sign ‘t’ to the root without 
any further change. Some of the roots ending in Y (< u) like ey, 
koy, ney, pey a'nd vai which may be considered as (vay) and some 
of the roots ending in u (*> ) like toZu, aZu, poru, come under this 
conjugation. There are thus only nine roots belonging to this 
conjugation. 

The fourth conjugation also is forming its preterite form with 
the tense-sign ‘t\ but this conjugation differs from the first because 
of a nasal ‘n’ corresponding to ‘t’ coming in between the tense- 
sign and the root. This euphonic nunnation differentiates this fourth 
conjugation from the first. As a matter of fact cey, ney, pey and 
ey in colloquial language have this nunnation, with the additional 
palatalisation of the dental ‘t’ into ‘c’ — neyncan, peyncan, ceyncan 
and eyncan. This will lead us to conclude that the first conjugation, 
of verbs, especially those ending in ‘y’ (“-0 and the fourth really 
belong to one conjugation namely the first, and that the euphonic 
nunnation belongs to a later stage of the development of the language. 
This is further confirmed by reference to Kanarese, where in most 
cases, this nunnation is absent. But i'n most cases this nunnation 
differentiates the ‘tanvinai’ form of these verbs form the ‘piravinai’ 
forms in which a corresponding plosive ‘t’ replaces the nasal. This 
is not true of all cases ; for, there are cases like ‘agri’, where there 
is no differntiation. Many of the roots ending in y, ai (since this 
can be written as ay also, it may be taken as corresponding to the 
ending y), r, i and 1 belong to this conjugation. 

The second conjugation and the third conjugation are charac- 
terised by their preterite signs t and r respectively. All the roots 
of the second conjugation end in and third in «i> There are in 
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all thirty-three and thirty-five respectively belonging to these 
conjugations. In both the conjugation in No. 2 and 3, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the preterite is ‘t’ which becomes t and r because 
of the preceding consonant dr and <* respectively. This will make 
these classes of verbs similar to the 1st and fourth all having the 
preterite sign ‘t’ which changes according to the rules of sandhi. 
But the nasalisation of the final consonant of the root characterises 
these two conjugations a'nd differentiate them from the ninth and 
the tenth. 

Third conjugation ends in except for man. (loire&i) One 
wonders whether originally these endings in ev and dr might have 
been ear and em For otherwise the nasalisation of * and di are in- 
explicable. Denasalisatio’n seems to be a trend in the Tamil language. 

6T 633T fTiir 

*%esr >■ <=K,a) 

iSJair > g)«a> 

There are 33 roots ending in eb and two roots which are however 
of the same form though differing in meaning, end in ear. 

The fifth conjugation is differentiated from others by forming 
its preterite participle with the suffix i. Therefore one has to 
consider this legitimately of a different conjugation. When the 
personal suffix is added, ‘n’ comes in. to prevent hiatus. In later 
days y and v come to prevent hiatus. Most of the roots of the 
conjugation are ending in Kurriyalukaram. All the ‘piravinais’ 
formed by adding ‘tu’ to the roots of the second and third conjuga- 
tions, because of their altered form ending in Kurriyalukaram, come 
under this fifth conjugation. There are words ending in ‘u’ which 
are not Kurriyalukaram, found in this conjugation. The preterite 
sign T seems to be older than ‘t’ and therefore we find words 
ending in eire.g., viral, nal etc., taking this preterite sign. Perhaps 
they represent an older usage. 

The sixth conjugation is characterised by doubling of the plo- 
sive in the second syllable, of the root when forming its preterite. 
Here again one has a different conjugation to speak of without any 
consonantal cluster in the middle. Almost all the roots consist of 
two short syllables. The exceptions are vecaru, ecaru, which are 
probably compounds with aru alone as the auxiliary verbs, and there- 
fore when aru becomes arru, it comes under our rule relating to the 
dissyllabic roots. Pokadu becomes podu and if pokadu is taken as 
the altered form of pokavitu, where the auxiliary verb will be 
‘vitu’ — a case again of a dissyllabic root. 

The seventh and eighth conjugation really belong to the first 
group of conjugation namely one to six, where the preterite is 
formed by adding t and r as in the second and the third conjugation 
respectively, if our conclusion is right that the roots of the second 
and the third originally ended in ear and ear. But these are differen- 
tiated from the second and the third because of their form in the 
future tense, where they take ‘p’ as the future-tense sign. Of course 
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there are corresponding forms with V sign which are probably of a 
later date coined on the analogy of the second and third conjugation. 
There are only four verbs belonging to the seventh — pun, man, 
muran, and un and four belonging to the eigth — non, in, en and 
kavin. 

Nineth and tenth conjugations along with the eleventh and 
twelfth form a class by themselves. The final consonants of these 
roots undergo change in view of the preterite sign follows this 
and the infinitive ending in ‘a’ as usual, has ‘k’ immediately after 
the root. Malayalam, in enlisting these roots always adds a ku- 
ketkuika, karkkuka, natakkuka. In all these four conjugations, the 
future tense sign is ‘p’ and there is either the changing of the 
final consonant of the root into a plosive or an addition of a 
plosive corresponding to the infix. The sign of the present tense 
is kiru or kinru, but here also the final consonant of the root is 
changed into a plosive corresponding to the initial of the infix 
added. 

The nineth conjugation ends in «rr There are five roots of 
short mono-syllables-tal, tel, pil, pel and tol, and three *ong mono- 
syllables — nil, vel and tol. 

The tenth conjugation ends in There are only five roots belong- 
ing to this group — kal, vil, el, nol and nul. 

The 12th conjugation is like the fourth as far as the preterite 
form is concerned, with a nasal coming before the tense sign. In 
other respects, it is like the 11th conjugation. In the 11th conjuga- 
tion, the sign of the present tense is ‘kiru’ or ‘kinru’, the past tense 
sign is ‘t’ and the future sign is ‘p’ but they are all found in the 
doubled form. All the verbs which become piravinai by adding e 
plosive betweeh the tense sign and the root, belong to this conjuga- 
tion. Tirukiren will be tanvinai of the fourth conjugation but 
tirkkiren and tirtten, their piravinai forms belong to the 11th con- 
jugation. What comes between the root and the tense-sign are not 
therefore additions engendered by the rules of sandhi but are mor- 
phemes, showing the piravinai character of the words. All these 
conjugations 9 to 12 form the ceyin and ceyyum forms with a fc 
coming in. — 

Ketkin, ketkum, karkin, karkum, tirkin, tirkum, natakin, 
natakkum. 

All these have got an older form of the infinitive karpa, ketpa, 
natappa, tirppa. Perhaps these words ended in a glottal stop which 
become a plosive when followed by another plosive. It was this, 
that the Malayalam writers make clear when they write the roots 
of the verb with a ku, there are words like 'par’ which come within 
this conjugation, though it is not a piravinai. 

The 12th conjugation consists of all those roots which undergo 
changes. There are verbs whose first syllable become shortened in 
the preterite. * 
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No — nonden 
kan — kanden 
va — vanden 
ta — tanden 
ca — cetten 

ta, va etc., are like the fourth conjugation kan is like the seventh 
conjugation, it takes the doubled preterite sign — cetten. va and ta 
are also peculiar. In their present and future forms and in this 
ceyyin and ceyyun forms, we have a *r’ coming in— varukiren, 
varuven, vara, varum so also is ta. Putu is a corrput form of 
pukutu. Potu is also a peculiar form. It has got the present and 
future tenses potukinran and potuva’n. In the preterite, we have 
the forms pontan and puntan, for putu. This will be the preterite 
of po in the fourth conjugation. The root po has got the form 
poyinan in the 5th conjugation. Poru is another form of potu 
There is another root poru — to be enough which becomes potum, 
potiyadu etc., Alavaru, emaru, terumaru, paruvaru are really, com- 
pounds where the auxiliary verb is really va and they behave like 
the root va. Therefore they are not exceptions. 

In the 11th conjugation most of the roots are piravinai roots. 
The causals often confused with piravinai are all found in this 
conjugation. Sanskrit roots adequated into Tamil end in ‘i’ like 
the causals, probably this i ending of these roots is the Tamil root 
i itself, it will be found that the noun form of the Sanskrit words 
is taken as ending in a consonant and to their original consonant is 
added the Tamil root i. Therefore these roots are really compounds 
with a noun and a verb, where the verb as auxiliary denominalises the 
noun. There are number of roots in Tamil, where, these third and 
fourth syllables are repetition of their first and second syllables. 
These are called irattaikkilavi or double imitative words. All these 
roots come under the eleventh conjugation. 

The number of roots in various conjugations tells a tale. 

I 1st conjugation — nine 

( ending in y — five 
ending in u — four) 

II 2nd conjugation 33 

( ending in 1 ) 

7th conjugation — 4 

( ending in » ) 

9th conjugation — 8 

( ending in { 

short mono — syllables — 5 
long mono — syllables ■ — 3 ) 

III 3rd conjugation 35 

( ending in 1 — 35 

* ending in n — 2 
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8th conjugation — 2 

( ending in n ) 

10th conjugation — 5 

( ending in 1 ) 

IV 4th conjugation — 385 

( ending in U — 9 

ending in 1 — 33 

ending in ai — 98 

ending in i — - 129 

ending in I — 3 

ending in y — 22 

ending in a — 7 

ending in a — 1 

ending in r — 81 ) 


V 5th conjugation — 976 

( ending in u — 966 

ending in ft — 3 


ending in 1 
ending in 1 


IV 6th conjugation — 28 

( ending in u — (dissyllable) 


VII 11th conjugation 1326 

( ending in i (Sanskrit) 589 

ending in i 326 

ending in 1 16 

ending in a 1 

ending in a 7 

ending in u 2 

ending in e 2 

ending in o 3 

ending in ai 118 

ending in u 67 

ending in r 67 

ending in y 37 

irattaikkil.avi 80 

12 conjugation 69 

( ending in a and a ) 

13 conjugation 14 


3 

4) 



SAIVA SIDDHANTHA WORKS (SATTIRAM AND 
AND TOTTIRAM) IN TAMIL IN THE DAYS OF THE 
VIJAYALAYA LINE OF CHOLAS (9TH TO THE 
13th CENTURIES A.D.) 

by 

Professor S. Arumuga Mudaliyar, M.A., B.O.L., L.T., 
Principal, Vivekananda Training College, Tiruparoyturai 


The period of the Vijayalaya line of Cholas that closely followed 
the age of the Pallavas saw a good deal of literary activity in its 
various fields, and it is rightly hailed as the period of literary re- 
vival. In the age of the Pallavas there was religious revival spon- 
sored by the Alvars and Nayanmars and there was a lot of royal 
patronage of Sanskrit learning and culture, and closely following 
the religious revival, all the religious works of the period were col- 
lected codified, and canonised as the Tirumurais and Divya Pra- 
bandam out of which Saivite and Vaishnavite philosophic works 
emanated. 

The Tamil Saiva canons owe their present arrangement to 
Nambiyandar Nambi assigned to the close of the 10th and the beginn- 
ing of the 1 1th Century A.D. The Cholas rendered the greatest service 
to Tamil Literature during this period by recovering the lost hymns 
of the Tevaram Trio. According to the Tirumuraikanda puranam 
of Umapathi Sivacharya, Nambiyandar Nambi was responsible for 
the redaction of the Saiva canon. He arranged the canon in the 
form of 10 tirumurais (the holy or beautiful divisions) the first 
three comprising the (384) Patikams of Tirugnanasambandar, books 
four to six made up of the (307) Patikams of Tirunavukkarasar, the 
seventh comprising of the (100) Patikams of Sundarar, the 8th 
comprising the Tiruvachakam and Tirukkovaiyar of Manikkavacha- 
kar, the ninth made up of Tiruvisaippa (the beautiful or holy 
melodious songs) of different authors and the 10th consisting of the 
Tirumantiram of Tirumular. On the request of the King (Raja 
Raja I) who was responsible for the codification it is said that 
Nambiyandar Nambi added the eleventh book called the “Patinoram 
Tirumurai”, cosisting of sayings the twelve authors three of whom, 
Serman Perumal and Karaikkal Ammaiyar and Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon are among the 63 saints of Periya Puranam, and the Pasuram 
uttered by Siva himself. It contains strangely enough the works 
of the Nambi hiinself. 

The arrangement of the books is not strictly chronological and 
one instance may be given in support of this. Tirumular was 
earlier than Sundarar and mentioned in his (Sundarar's) Tirutto- 
ndattokai but the Tirumandiram of Tirumular is only the tenth 
book while Sundarar's hymns form the 7th. It is doubtful also 
if Nambiyandar, who is said to have codified the 11 tirurmurais, 
codified all the eleven. For one thing, will Nambi himself include 
his books in Jjis own redaction? Further it is said that Raja Raja, 
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on hearing stray Tevaram songs sung to him, became so much 
interested in them that he wanted to collect and codify them. It is 
not said that he heard Tiruvachakkam or Tirukovaiyar which are 
equally melodious, emotional and headt-melting. So, Raja Raja 
would have codified through Nambiyandar Nambi, only the Tevaram 
hymns as far as they were available, and it was only the images 
of these three authors that he installed in his great temple. Nam- 
biyandar himself has not written any work on Manikkavachakar, 
while he has written a number of works on Tirunavukkarasar and 
Tirugnanasambandar. If he had codified Tiruvachakam also as the 
8th book, Raja Raja would have installed Manikkavachakar’s 
image too in his great temple and worshiped it. Some of the authors 
of the 9th and other Tirumurais came far later than Nambi himself 
and he could not have codified them at all. 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
Tirumurais must have been added to the 7 Tirumurais codified by 
Nambi by somebody else later. Similarly Periya Puranam also was 
tagged on as the 12th and last of the series. 

The dates of the codification of Tirumurais and of some Tiru- 
visaippa authors can possibly be fixed. The traditional Raja Raja 
Abayakulasekaran associated with Nambi in Tirumuraikandapura- 
nam, is none other than Raja Raja 1. Though Nambi has not 
definitely said any where that Raja Raja I was the King who 
requested him to codify the hymns, he drops a hint in his 
Tiruttondar Tiruvandadi that the famous chola King, who 
came to him with the request was one, “who laid waste Ceylon” 
(ShhJSbVisirQ Quiri^uQ^/s). The King who fits well with the 
times in this couext was none other than Raja Raja himself. We 
have already seen elsewhere Raja Raja’s exploits in Ceylon, and 
his building activities there, and so Nambi must have been the con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I living in the end of the 10th and beginn- 
ing of the XI century A.D. (985-1014). But Somasundara Desikar 
not on very sound grounds, assigns Nambiyandar Nambi. to. the 
reigns of the three Kings, Parantaka Sundara Chola II (956-73) 
Aditya II (1)56-69) and Uttama Chola (969-985) Refer to Desikar 
and Pandarattar for details). 

Some of the authors of Tiruvisaippa also perhaps lived during 
this period. One of them, Kandaraditya, may be identified with 
the Chola King Kandaraditya, himself, though Mr. Venkaiya pre- 
ferred to identify him with a Madurantaka Kandaradittanar figuring 
in the inscriptions of Raja Raja I. Kandaraditya’s Tiruvisaipa 
verses end in proclaiming him to be the ruler of Koli (Woruir) and 
Tanjai (Tanjavur). Evidently, he is king Kandaraditya only and 
not the Maduranthaka Kandaraditanar, who was not a prince but 
only an officer of Raja Raja and 'no royal blood was running in his 
veins. Both of them are totally different persons. We can there- 
fore, safely reject Venkaiya’s identification and hold that the author 
of Tiruvisaippa under reference is none other than King Kanda- 
raditya son of Parantaka I. Kandaraditya in unmistakable terms 
refers to the gold plating of Tillaicirrambalam of his father Paran- 
taka I, when he says in his 8th stanza that “the Chola King Sembiyan 
weilding the sceptre, who was lord of Koli i.e. Woriur, was powerful 
enough to subdue the Pandiyan Kingdom and the Ila Nadi and he 
glod-plated the beautiful Tillaimbalam, where beautiful damsels 
wearing bangles sing and dance.” That he was a gr^at devotee of 
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Siva is borne witness to by his inscription which calls him 
“Sivanana Kandaradittar”, his wife and mother of Uttama Chola 
was equally pious and was reverently called by all as Sembiyan 
Madivi and Madavadikal. She lived upto an old age and rendered 
service to Siva Temple; and images of Kandaraditya with his wife 
in the pose of worshipping Siva are available and the Devi’s image 

was installed and worshipped by Raja Raja I. 

% 

Attempts have been made, by M Raghava Iyengar, on the 
strength of the Tiruvilimilai inscription of Raja Raja I, wherein 
one Jayantan (Sendanar being the Tamilised form of this name) 
alias Tirumalikai Tevar, a Siva Devotee, endowed an ever burning 
lamp to the temple, that Tirumalikai Tevar, the Tiruvisaippa author 
and Sendanar (another Tiruvasaippa author) are identical. But the 
inscription, for one thing, does not offer conclusive proof of the 
identity and it is not likely also that tradition could in this instance 
have erred to make two authors out of one. The arrangements of 
the books have taken the present form even before the age of 
Umapathi Siva Charya. It is worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection whether Sendanar one of the authors of Tiruvisaippa is the 
same as Sendanar the author of Tirupallandu which is also included 
as part of the ninth Tirumurai. 

Karuvur Tevar, yet another Tiruvisaippa author was a con- 
temporary of Raja Raja I and his son Rajendra because he has 
sung on both the great temples built by the father and the son. 
Stories about him have found a place in Karuvur puranam. It is 
very clear that Nambiyandar Nambi who is said to have codi- 
fied the Tirumurais in Raja Raja’s reign itself, would not have 
included the Tiruvisaippa of Karuvur Tevar, on Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram temple built after Rajendra’s triumphal return from 
his north Indian expedition as the ninth Tirumuratf unless he 
lived longer in Rajendra’s reign too and included Tiruvisaippa 
hymns also unofficially in the Tirumurais, already officially codified 
under Royal patronage, as the 9th book. Nambi Koda Nambi of 
Punturutti who has sung Tiruvisaippa on Tiruvarur and Koil 
(Chidambaram) is said to be identical with one Nambi Kada Nambi 
mentioned in the Tiruvaiyaru inscription of Rajadi Raja in the 
32nd year of his reign (1050). It is very likely because of the 
proximity of the place of inscription and the birth place of the 
author namely Tiruppunturutti. If this age is accepted for him 
namely, the last decade of the 11th century then he is certainly 
later than Nambiyandar Nambi also. There is yet another possi- 
bility of bringing this Kada Nambi to the second half of the 12th 
century on the strength of his mentioning in his hymns the idea 
of Sundnrar going bodily to the Kailas on a white elephant along 
with Seraman Perumal which forms the subject matter of a painting 
in the outer wall of the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Siva temple 
built by Raja Raja II (1146 — 1173) at Darasuram.The idea is that 
Raja Raja got the clue for this painting from the songs of this 
author depicting this kind of passage for the saint to Mount Kailas. 
There is yet another version of Sundarar going to Kailas on a white 
elephant while his friend Serrnan accompanied him sepa- 
rately on a hprse. This strangely enough forms the subject matter 
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of a similar painting in the outer wall of the Sanctum Sanctorum 
of the great temple built by Raja Raja I (985-1013), Did this Kada 
Nambi then live in the time of Raja Raja I? 

Venattadigal is the name of a Tiruvisaippa author and as the 
same indicates he belonged to Venadu (the land of bamboos) which 
is the name ascribed to South Travancore and some of the Kings of 
Travaneore have been described for the first time, according to 
Raghava Iyengar (M) in the inscriptions of the 12th century, as 
Venattadigal or the lord of the Venadu. The second part of the 
author’s name Adigal denotesthat ho was an ascetic like Ilangoadigal 
of Silappadikaram or Aravana Adigal of Manimekalai. 

The North-Western portion of the present South Arcot Dist- 
rict was under the sway of Sethirayars during Chola days, also 
called Malayamars. And these Malayamans in the name of Sethi- 
rayars are mentioned in the inscriptions only from the days of 
Kulottunga I (1070-1118-1120) and not earlier. Probably the 
Sethirayar of Tiruvisaippa was one of the Sethirayars either of the 
time of Kulottunga 1 or later. If. this is so his Tiruvisaippa too 
could not have been codified by Nambiyandar in Raja Raja’s time 
itself. 

About the age of the other two authors of Tiruvisaippa, namely, 
Tirmaliyamudavar and Purudottama Nambi nothing can be said 
with any certainty. 

Correspondingly, the age of some of the authors of the 11th 
Tirumurai also may be discussed shortly. There are 12 authors in 
this book one of whom being Nambiyandar himself. Among the 
others are Lord Siva, and Karaikkal Ammaiyar, Aiyadikal Kadavar 
Kon, Seraman Perumal, all the last three being chronicled by Sun- 
darar in his Tiruttondaittokai and by Peria Puranam. Nakkirar, 
Kalladnr, Kapilar, Paranar are names that are heard in the third 
Sangam days and here it is worthwhile from the view point 
of style, diction and subject matter whether these are one and the 
same or different authors. 

Nakkirar, the famous author of Tirumuruharruppadai, of the 
Sangam days, has never anywhere in the Sangam works referred to 
saint Kannappar. Further while employing metres and kinds of 
verses and garlands of songs like Antasi, Kalivenba, Mummanik- 
kovai, etc., utterly unknown in Sangam days the Nakkirar of the 
Tirumurai wields a style and a diction totally different from the 
Nakkirar of Sangam days. Evidently they are different persons. 
Kapilar of the Tirumurai likewise wields a style different from that 
of the Kapilar of Sangam fame and hence both are different. Fur- 
ther Kapilar of Sangam days never talked by Vinayaka and in fact 
the cult of Vinayaka is totally absent in Sangam literature and per- 
haps upto the 7th century A.D. before the storming of the Chalukyan 
capital Vatapi in 642 and perhaps a second time in about 670 by 
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Siruttondar the commander-in-chief of Narasimha Varman I and 
Paramesvara Varman I who it is said for the first time brought 
Vinakaya from there and installed it in his native place in the 
temple which he built called Ganapaticcuram. Paranar too like- 
wise of this group must be different from Paranar of Sangam days 
and the use of words like, unpal, unnai, Nir-Anal, etc., certainly 
smacks of an age later than III sangam days. 


Pattinattar otherwise popularly known as Pattinattupillaiyar 
must have lived in the 10th century as he has euologised Varaguna 
and Manikkavacakar or at any rate later than 9th century. Since 
many authors in this group belonged to an age long before the Teva- 
ram Authors, and if any idea of chronological view point is asso- 
ciated wth the Tevarattirumurais at least, it cannot be said then 
that Nambiyandar Nambi himself codified these authors in the 11th 
book — while Tevaram authors who came after these are included 
in the first seven books. 


Among the theological works belonging to the dectrine of Saiva 
Siddhanta school of Philosophy of this period, and indeed of any 
period in Tamil Literature Sivagnabodham of Meykandar written in 
the first half of the 13th century A.D. is the greatest and the most 
authoritative. It is the first attempt at a systematic and codified 
account of the tenets of Tamil Saivism consisting of 12 aphorisms 
(Nurpas or Sutrams). The Saiva Siddhantha Philosophy is the 
choicest product of the Dravidian (Tamil) intellect and the most 
elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the more intrinsically valu- 
able of all religions of India’ according to Dr. Pope. The Revered 
Mr. Goudie is of opinion that “the system possesses the merits of 
great antiquity” and that “in the religious world the Saiva System 
is the heir to all that is most ancient in South India. It is the reli- 
gion of the Tamil people, by the side of which every other form is of 
comparatively foreign and recent origin. As a system of religious 
thought, as an expression of faith and life the Saiva Sidhanta is by 
far the best that South India possesses’ . Equally appreciative is the 
opinion of Professor Maxmuller, who wrote, “In the South of India 
there exists a philosophic literature, which, though it shows clear 
traces of Sanskrit influence, contains also original indigenous ele- 
ments of great beauty and of importance for historical purposes”. 


The religious revival of the four great Saiva Acharyas, gave 
an impetus to the composition of the fourteen Saiva Sidhanta Sast- 
ras containing the tenets of the Siddhanta Philosophy culled out 
from the Saivite Tirumurais, etc., Sivagnana Bodham bears that 
name rightly because it deals in a nut-shell with the Philosophy that 
“Sivam is one, gnanam is knowledge of its nature and bodham is 
the realisation of that nature”. Its leading thought is therefore 
that the highest love (Para Bakthi) is based on the soul's recogni- 
tion of the non-duality and of its debt to the Lord and that the Lord, 

38 
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standing non-dual with the soul enables it not only to know external 
objects but also know itself and Him. Whether these are translated 
from a Sanskrit original or whether the Sanskrit version was a 
translation of the Tamil original as expressed by some Tamil scho- 
lars like Maraimalai Adigal and K. Subramaniya Pillai is an inte- 
resting and important point to be solved after careful investigation. 
Those who deny this work as a translation believe that its tenets 
and teaching have been scattered for ages here and there and un- 
known to the masses and that they were collected, collated and codi- 
fied when the author’s fellow religionists were sunk in ignorance 
and troubled by internal schisms and external influences. That 
there are .Sanskrit influences in the Bodham itself is well recognised, 
and that “the Veda is the cow, its milk is the true Agama, the Tamil 
sung by the four is the Ghee extracted from it (four denotes the 
4 famous Saiva Acharyas, Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Man- 
nikkavacakar) and the virtue of the Tamil work of the Meykandan 
of the celebrated city of Vennai is the fine taste of the ghee”, is the 
purport of an old verse in Tamil which alone explains the trend of 
Sanskrit and Tamil thought of the times influencing each other and 
the key position held by this work i’n the Literature of Tamil Sai- 
vism. The author has added, Vartikas of his own which explain 
and illustrate the ai’gument of each of the sutrams and fix their 
meanings. The famous logician and philosopher, Sivagnana Munivar 
of the Tiruvaduturai Adhinam, wrote brief and elaboraet com- 
mentaries on it. The elaborate one is hailed as the “Dravida Maha 
Bashyam” and the author rightly as the “Dravida Maha Bashya 
Kartar”. 


We are fortunately able to know the age of this author from 
ipigraphic sources. An inscription on the northern wall of the first 
prakara of the Siva temple at Tiruvannamalai of the reign of Raja 
Raja III (1216-16), records the endowment made for the daily wor- 
ship of Siva installed by one “Tiruvennainallur Meikanda Deva” in 
the 16th year of the King’s reign, i.e., in 1232. Epigraphists are of 
opinion that this Meikandar must be the same person as the author 
of Sivagnana Bodham. Among the Santanachayas, Umapathi Siva- 
charya was the fourth in succession after Meikandar and in his work 
Sankarpa Nirakaranam he refers to the year in which he com- 
posed it namely Saka year 1235 (1313 A.D.). 


There is an interval of 8 years between the inscription cited 
above and the year of the composition of this work 4 generations 
after. It is quite likely that 81 years might have elapsed between 
these two years within 4 generations and it is therefore quite pro- 
bable that the Meikandar of the inscription and the author of Siv- 
agnana Badham are one and the same and that, the Meikandar of 
Tiruvennainallur of the Nadu Nadu went to Tiruvannamalai near- 
by and installed a Sivalinga there and made provisions for its daily 
worship. MeikJmdar therefore lived in the first half of the 13th cen- 
tury A.p, 
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The Bhodham was preceded by two short works Tiruvuntiyar 
and Tirukkalirruppadiyar by two authors, teacher and disciple 
according to tradition. Both of them are known by the same name, 
rather title, Uayyavanda Deva Nayanar though their places differ. 
The author of Tiruvuntiyar hailed from Tiruviyalur while the 
author of Tirukkalirruppadiyar is known as Tirukkadayur Uyya- 
vanda Deva Nayanar. Both of these works are intended for popu- 
larising the main aspects of the doctrine and practice of the Saiva 
Sidhanta faith in easy style. The Tiruvuntiyar contains 45 triplets 
each of which gives some truth of the faith. Though not a syste- 
matic treatise on the subject, it derives its name from the same con- 
cluding feet of each verse name “U'nthipara” which means both a 
girls pastime game as Well (unj + ti -f para) may your evil nature 
fly away. The Tirukkaliruppadiyar containing 100 quartrains is 
remarkable for its beautiful sentiments and expressions. 

After Sivagnana Bodham, the next work of importance, in the 
hierarchy of Saiva Siddhanta works, is the Sivagnanasittiyar of Arul 
Nandi Sivaeharyar, said to be first the reputed guru (teacher) of 
Meykandar’s father, and then the disciple of Meykandar himself. 
Though written in verse, it is a comprehensive statement of the 
doctrine (Supakkam) preceded by a critical discussions of rival 
systems (Para Pakkam) of which no fewer than 14, including 4 
schools of Buddhism, and two of Jainism are passed under review. 
Since Meykandar’s work is too cryptic and does not explain the 
position of Saivism vis-a-vis other systems, Sivagnana Sittiyar is 
read very widely and has formed the subject of many commentaries. 

Irupairupatu owes its name to its twenty verses in alternate 
use of two metres namely Venpa metre and Asirya metre in the 
form of a dialogue between the teacher (Meykandar) and the taught 
(Arulnandi himself). This was composed by Arulnandi in 
memory of his beloved Guru. The simplest of all works on Saivism 
is the Unmaivilakkam of Manavasakam Kadantar of Tiruvatikai 
(South Arcot District). 

There are eight other works on the Sidhanta doctrine by Uma- 
patisivacariyar of Korravankudi near Chidambaram, who according 
to his reference to Saka date of 1235 in his Sankarpa Nirakaranam, 
Payiram (26th verse) lived at the close of the 13th and the early years 
of the 14th century, and these eight works with the above discussed 
6 form the complete set of 14 Saiva Siddhanta Sastras in Tamil. The 
eight works are: — 

1. Sivaprakasam — an ambitious treatise of 100 verses. 
2. Tiruvarutpayan composed on the model of Tirukkural with ten 
kurals in each division comprising 10 divisions on the whole. 3. Vina 
Venpa — A shqrt catechism of thirteen Venpas or stanzas of Venpa 
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metre. 4. Porripahrodai, a small work of 100 lines. 5. Kodikkavi, 
a very short exposition in 4 verse. 6. Nencuvidu tutu — adopting the 
messenger form in Kalivenpa metre. 7. Unmai Neri Vilakkam' 
devoted to the path of truth or realisation and dealing with the 
ten Karyas. 8. Sankarpanirakaranam, devoted like the Prapakaam 
of Sittiyar to a critical discussion of rival creeds and it also dis- 
cusses the minute differences within the very fold of Saivism. 



Qu>ir^)$^l{D$^)OTT (ipilL.fpjULi£] 

Qimr^Irp-CSco 

©ir. G^6uGiBUjfiir 

P|T«Sl. QmiryS aiira'acsr, .^ewrcgJjjioSsOLi umsScos 

“ cr i$ujgj $©ii gjL^^ODacnin j£irrc$ir<sr 
Qloit ££)$£!) jDjS^or (ynli- jguuir (g)($ib — Qu)irj^l^@/D^@«ir 
Qpiii-jpipjB leeoGeoirm Qp$ §pif<b Qutr©(g 5 «jBririB & 
a Lupjsji aJ© Qujjiiib.” 

GTGvrjspiLb umfpuj Qgugsstuit, GlLDtryQg I$ jd& j£im (LpLiL-jpid 
g ib ofilcfasreniLjujLh, ^3f^jbg gu^giduiu jib, kSh&gst sulSsrr&rxsu 
iLjLb, <9h.ji)'(D<orr® c il jd g$<b®Gsr f rDGgu.iGvr jfi! ^gujdgeijdu Qujpub 
an etna an iu Gr($i<i£gia amlL^G^Godsc. 

Q Lcrr ($<£!!]) ft @t£l stir (LpLh—jpi&ag ^iSmrqifUqth ^/rsbasrr, 
^ajrrrjall, g$lGd<b<3SGmrLb, Q&rr jdl9 jdljlSujgo Grm^jjib Q&rrGOGd 
ujgo, Qubrr^l^TGO gtgst rsrr d) Guana. ^jGujbj^i&r, ^ajrnrJaH 

uGoor gsh ril&ouSso ^Gti<i<3SGssr^giGrr gxrrfGuirjpi ^l^<s<su Qujd 

jDgl. *3>i@tTG>jgi, Q&iuujiL Q&rrjb&Gtr GTGsrgguub 
Q&irjb&Gtr &.rfl&Gl&rrGb Grmgtpjib Quiujnr<so Qprrga&uuLlQu 
QurrgGir <3nujDuQu jn jd&st. ^ifsGlprrgjiilaGGrr l 3 jb<3sirG0ggi 
iS<s&ssr(Si GTGsrgjpjLb Gui—Q&irjbQuiufnrGb GUfpriiSl GLUG^g&Sim 
jdgst. r£l&GmQ Q@rrg$. 

^u3got, g^a&iTGdg &<xjrtrJG<gsGGiTrr, Qpjb<3srrG0^^lji> 
GutrGOtrgi, ^fiiSseo (ip&n /dgshlju i3mu jd J$, gtgsut guild ^jgGaiLD 
^Suj @$iQ5utrjb Q&tr jbafanu-jib <3f<s jr GUfflan&ujrrul] Gr®jB t gl<9s 
<3sml.Uf.LJ QuiTQ^Grr GiSGrr&gGUGsr. ^l^gSIgst, ^gsigu gjfiGti&<3SGmr@ 
glGTT *3>jl fhl<3>(T. @>lf r3j<SJTT^I <^,§1 ifllU IT ^GCGD^J Q&TgUUtT 

Gtrir gt g&'gjSsmu Qugib LfGOGjijriruSIguiJjagiiLb, <=gy su/r Qldt 
®/T6U 'SfjfilLUiraafrGO, ^gut g/5l<s gi gu git Q&irjbQuirQijGrraGrr 
UGOG®l—ggJg gGUQffllSgUUGSIg (BIT lb <3SGBBT<£i.U.rr<3S<3S <S/TSOTT^65T 

G(rtj>ib. £$I&(G5 )go, @>ir *3i<35jnr@lg QgrrguuirGrnr&g QuirrySl 
j&TGOjtflGif jStu6V)LDiurr&G!j&mugi LjGO^Lb. 

^GOaaGmQLDGfcug], (yigjbaGvsr GiLarrySiLfib <3j&Gvr i3m 
gjfiGdawujQpLb GgrrGvr jfiuj iSmGorGj Grq^rBg&rr&GOirgpjib ; 
Q&iTGOG&GBr GUGtods&fofrGiuujG&r 'Ofi# Q&trjbQuirQjjSsfr g T®< sgj<£ 
&>.(!}? GauDiLurggu ib, Q&rrjbQurrQTfGfT &k.jD <sui5&®8l—& g nb gj® 
ZfIgo GHFirjb&fyfrGiu GurrG6iGoi<£ujr<3s <or®fS&i& arLluevrgjjiLb, 
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j/^/a/Lb QiL<rifl&@jD&&<3ST Qpil.L-jpiuU'SBGsr&Lb. ^j^Gurr^i 
;3bi$lfi<g$}&T«fr (Sjeo&'xeoor jjyreo&LLQaeotsorrLb ^isj-LDdmriuir&sr 
J£]LD, Si. an. B-tQii) ^ebso^i 9-^tb ^ir pQr^sm is^esr ^lu^retsr 
g&6U <xiru QuQj)6tf)LD<& Qprr60arruL3uj@j£ji£j3ii.i—, Sleo Q&rreb 
Q&rjbQqrpL-iraerflGor ^jiusbq qjq^gijjdS ^/duQu jdqSIsoSso. 
x9!&qst (Lprsgj] j£ir®)&<gn}<sir <gp®frqT?<s<sT iD<$ f & $ uj<so Gurnutsp 
J&tup'gjLb, * 91 ®. isuirG'O) uSqrjfB j 3 $QTj^}£>G 0 ai.(j)Lb. 

£$)<S5fi, Q&ir jdl3 jdul9ui so arm jsgjub Q&rr®)<s8uj80 j^irGsorr 
Qousoflesr *9j^i<s^Lb Qllit y5 3!T ^leir &^(rr?J5(o®j 

&edm, QuDnyS^^liD<A t SsiT (tpilmu. QpjbjpiLb ^ijpjuu 
&®sT(n?Lh. @>(ijj QLDrryS&Q&rrGO GSsujyQLD/r ySu9<ssr asmTjmynh , 
g 90 Gl&rr<5tiG)60tr ueo Q&rr&oGsvir umGlLcrrySla^u Qurr^surr <s 
®]Lb, ®jfj)iii(^S<ssr jdsqt. §>(!$ ^sarQ^/rsb G®i { i>jpj& Q&mso 
GuirmjDJLb, §>(§ (B®i'(bjrv<£- Qtf/rsb pmQ&rr®) Gurrm-jpuc, 
Qptr<5orj!)jSl<sbT l (D&sr. tLLud(3)d<3j8sfi Qu.isbsornb I3iry)^i 

6fi®JUU'g,i QuorrySlj^rG®). <£>(75 Quin g ^0 Q&rrGO 
eShsar .jysusv.jj ueo G^nr&j<s6lm Gutrsou jbmpu, &k.jr)]G>j ^ Q&ivgo 
g9uj<so <orm r n)iih, gS0 QiDTi J 6hi9&r ^gogv^i QwrryS<& (^Qi.bu t di 
Ji&Gzsr <5UF&)tr pmjDtii &n.j£i®j r $i Qmrr/^j^TGO sTsorjj/cD G®j£jiljt 
L- jfi&eb G®i<5mQib. gi )0 Qlc/t i/]d<vjib *s>igogo^i 

* 9 f pap® gut low got iSpQLnn ySi&iLtQih s>-<srnsir Qpiruirmu ^ijrflrs 
pmscGtsT jft , *9)LbQtAry5lu3 < g}imGrr Q&rrp&QGirGOGVrrGij p j$ p(§Lb 
tLjsssrGSiLLiurrm ®jjr<svirjpi <sr,x.p(L piq^ujir^i. 

su<soS^i<siT<sir Lcd<£i^Q<!£6b6vrrLb &(nj@ < gn ^jujGoq qp^gBuj 
iSpgdpnu&Gifhsb Q^irLuri^Q^uu^j Gurr&srGp QLD/Jf-Sp^lpp 
JB&llib sfushea^j. ^pQpir L-.ir l/ GiLDrrySlail. S<kdl_ul/lLl_ 

^jGsr r9j6wrmijn GaujGmD&iQp p<x&Gtjfrpj Qtsqi)riiSnL{ib, iflnLSl 

iLfiii ^($S^Lb. Gr^p^ji^ir il.L-.tr ^u3(LgS(^Lb ^p&rr <j>j&u 
LjjDLArrmr l&F<s3lL-QLDrifl&LL@tb susirstr Q^rri—.irL3^)jLb, *9jpp 
(§ih * 9 f&®sr q/DLDirm .tfluj Quury$l&u@Lb a_sfrsyr Q (S s/rL_/rL/ 
itnsjSiiU'gi. *9fp<osf\gg))Lh rSfEj&Uu &i LjjDULjjDLDirmr (B&LbhuLb 
umr(B qp&gQuj QLorr^S (&j®Lbuihj<£<srflG$r QprrL-irq. Qllit^I 

sotfimL liulLl — ^ sar *s>i<om<oS)L£i G&ujmLD&($jg) ^SaGuirG p, 

Q&trebGOir S&QpLb g^svaatswr ^iL/Lb upjiSluj Q® j$(Lpm p 

Qiurr pjpjmLD <3K^iiiSu.jib u pti j^n b ^jQ^S^Lb. <oT®j<sum&iiSG<so 
ggyib g&0 Sljfl'gjLb Q^fruirujbjD QLDry3a<sir sl.goSgo £jfl<sv6v(o<au 
u9®)Sbo Quj®rreo/rib. *^j,<sG®j, g& 0 (su/r ^)«jt(i pih ^jinG^immssr 
Gr A ^i Smr QiLry5l&3sfr<& ■zjb^Gkrq^Gjrrr *9/g &i Ssmr *9i<suir 
QmirySliLifrjrirujSSl uinm-^Lb. (BjtgSIu. @>ul9uj <sS<soSamr^ 
€ts)j&& <9n.jD ®jib& arrebQQ®]®) &6Rsr&rr<swfUuirir &-<sv@l <s$i<oir6fr 
Qu)fry$& (sQibuiii&etrtlssr&mpiLiLb giy>tro9 tumuiBpgi g§}rii(o& 
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** 6r<0A)fr& Qffir&gaib Qun , 0«rg ( c6lj5 jB«tr( 3 <u” 

" Qtoirj£)uQuir®il «ir[T6wnb cS^uujs G^trrir© ” 

** gJojpQffirft) @iflQffir«j @«n>a'a=Qwr«io cui_Q«rrG)eocBT 
pZenpdp, Qffuiii] Qffir«oG«u ” 

< orm-gjpjLb GprsbarruiBiu j$irpurr<£d;Grfl<5b (610, 877, 880) 
Qldt ySjfrir Lb &<$&Qair&mtsi-(ii)Ui3j5piLb, <3jp<si>r Guujq^3s 
Gapua &cko(Lp6npuuL-u. ^GSsrssnnunrGOT QLnrrfjSIjSjrGb 
GpirsbritfiLU^ 18-^Lb jyr pQ^emiq-GsoGuj ; ^isieyLh Gll^lL 
Lq.GeoGiu. < 6 gl _/ 5 ( <£ <Tpi5jyr(n?mr(SiaGiin\!s ^>i^i QiGirirrsjp] gijib 
0(fJjUL3gg)]Lh, @.<oi>TGS)iLb (tj)(i£ Qiarir&SlujsnL^ujG&Gbctsti; (^fpsB 
rS8so f &rr<5mns) lj l3g}t8siilj i j(rF>6>h ! i tblGsoGiu & <sr; sir gjflis 
r£l8oV&(&j, PUGihrsmoujirGsr ^ir rr uj^^tL9<s3r<s^LLsmujsB,i_. i jj < s<^JQrj , Gnr 
^ > j}-rriL}'9-&)u\<5isiiT$!S)i.r)Guj a>ir rjmrurn Lb. 

<$uLi$3'i>(&)& aipa(iptb ^pprii&i-p fsSiSS(§Lbp- ,^)<sbs oir t & 
g£j'%’3;!r<so i Lbfi)<so, Q&rr<sbGOrr<&a>(LpLb ^GOd^GsaT ^ssnL^afLb up 
j$uj QrS'tfiiQ^.&n'tD&SsrT GruQSsmi u /ib ^>i$iurr purr , Q&nGOGOtr 
jrn-uj&S1u c }l®o h-QulLQ inmihGun m GunrjjaSt jspub <s>jrrujd(^ 
6>jm<3i<3urrjr)iLb Q&rreo66lLL]ib GTQ^fbiLjLb g>j(§g>.i^ju p J&, Q&rrsbsfil 
lUGpjbb Gixrry3jW ®}ild ujjjIlilSI ptgjib g^ySuiB jn&Lb ^ju.u3ruj 
®9 lLi_&st . c (^I^<§3)go Qlmt [fij^nGso GnsjjSlQpGSipujpp 

ufr®MfluL]d3,8sv Qrsbrjj)] UGOjrrrp 3>(ppLnjil_G su(i^Qsir p ^j. 
QP.VLOJLQ ■&<s>'<2?®>t 3>($pprr(§Lb. 

ds&oC&QGiTGOGVrr Lb, px>fl p^pih L3 i u3Gp rrLsr Ginp& &mrrs mi ld 
££ lQ5UU'3,i upjiS, ^tp&trii i^M&iSsv, LDp&irirqa&SoO arm 
urrpuQLb ; if, gw Gild, l 3 pGupsnpp. ^Gsr^pim .^Ii—Lbi^sij^iih 
^u.-sairamDULiLb uprft, s^GiruuxLl.Q'S&aso, &GofluLjrrLLQ3S 

<56 SoO <oT GUT ^QF, §) pUuQLb. GlLDIT fJUjyTGO LDp&ITir L/ 35 3T SoOlLj Lb 

^muuiruQda&eujiLfrLb. *%3jGdrrG0, &^GD3,L£>8sDuumsir>LD, a>Sso 
ldSsoujtgcoix), ^iTGisr ubSsoujn issue ^Guu<sup<stnp ^gstjBlugis>ll 
“JIT'S ^sd<s3>ism-ia3,<ornr'!£Lj Quppi&rmGp QLDT^Sljyrsb gtgo r<s. 

gglsv&amrjbJTGO gjfiiLiGiiurrad (^ppixtppG^^Lb, ^eo<x 
amr p<sup(nj’ syt ib ^jGoJsaGim GyGnjriuir&fflujir ( &Gup 

Qff^iLb, &GjrrrQ<s>jir([i) Q&iTGoSsoGujrr Q&irpGKrrfi—emjrGujrr 
upjB <sij(Lg<siipppjirGliLi<srr<sn-^j. ££l@(Gt5)Gb, {°£lG03>aGtsorj£]rp(&) 
^(§LDL^.<i (3)P pt-b <3jpu(G@im p^p. ^ pirtiu^gj, QuorrySp 

j§lp'S6tD&u Quirpi3]^<3um)fruSl<so gj pGghgotGgu bjpuLLQdrerr 

f mp3S3h.p^jL^siir Gij(L^uuL-’S3 n .p^iLb G&irii'g] gBQ 
ssrp^i. ^psorrLo, QixrrySl^jSpptgiwT QpLLt—pi'S&GO 
QiAiry3j£jrpG& (Lfyis^ts^Qpn-^Tqffib. Glut go 

ggjGoaaGosr <£ J3 p(3j (Lpjr«m)G8rG£5irQG>jG5r ggu-jppa. {^gogs 
G mpGOi^B *3IL(f_LJUGG)l LUIT <55(5 Q'SITGmU.G^ QlLIT ySl^TGO. 

Gurr 3} t <sl£I yS ^isti <srr ggj60<%3;mr ^rrsbdSGrfl^Lb ^euppesr 
SL.GDjr&<5rflg£lbb &IGO 6U(Lp'£&Grr ^(3jUU$!r<S0, ^fgiupplGiu 
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QLDtrjJt&JSjDgi&G&r QpLLujpjuu^j Qwir/JSj^rQeo ®r«5r jd 

U,«6w<s. -4«Ga/, Qunr^l^fre u suemanLLUJireiir ^jecassstrr^ 

J®/D(yj0 : & r ir utr saiih, <&<su(ni?m iDrrq^^Qjih 

h%l(!5&<§Lti weir jDj&a. ^u3m, gfisvarru QuqjjsmLDg Q^/rsb 
% TU ~l UJ . fr Sfr^m^em^jLb ^jbjDfadsiretf arsb <xp&r> pQiurr 
Usu&sflear , ggj<so)jDsu<5br Q&iU'& j^svim&mr s^enQ^s^jih (§/b jDib 

(§/DJdG>ld <5T6$r<£. QpinsoarruLSIujri- <su(Lpuijj_ ^)so<s 

Q&ujjgiGOir ; 5>_srrsrr Qj^^sQsrrsixsy/rii) 

ij/D<3>irGV@'dg] ^e&t^.&Q&QTi&QGvsiifls&r t ^i&dqi (tp^eoesHDuCSuT 
f$ttL^&Q'&qjjaQ6i)rr ersur ^i&nsu 8>irs<£ i$®?>ujl]u jbrfilui &>< 5 hT rni. 
•siGiijpj&Gfc ' <3 U(lq&8m i.jp^ujCS <$ Fhsm<ssn_ujrr p mu&&)Quj6sr<x. 

Qurr /JJjyrM _ ^2mi Q&ujsu^i ujbjfiGiu, 
^faW36\)u 'Qurfl<b\)tf&<omrhi&Q<ofr eosoinh Qubfru^j^jr^o npGif) fou3 
CflCoGuj ^iuibQ^nji^uuLi Qm <str <m . 

^^i^ufr^rp&TGfT jhiB iflGOui&Giysr ,'£.t si j -s, srfl gy ; s>' r &r siinns, 

&w\jd LjffO Qfirr ebjs fru i.9 a.ri )! Qiosfl&)rCS/D Qp>rrL-_rrr5 <suQ£&l< 5 vr 

JDSbt. 'gi<otn®i ueo $ C (D 3} tyw . ^jssiGunjrrGu&yr : — 


(1) CT(ip£$|jfl&o 

cr~® : *'ss«0ri ©eiraSiqu) «j|aj n)G(jj p- jpCJnD 

«»l 83 9 eir Qpwr/Deorii ««di_Guj " 

ermgpiLb Q^rrebarrudiLu jjprjburr ( 62 ), 


“ tflflfflDJpULJa: JFllu). #©(g a«UU}. 
aaflaa© #u«m_ acucrf) — ffaSafr® 

epriitna ffipaairfgl d(fli_^u> 
fura^orajrrp ^ibQp^gyib «j)eu " 

<3, ^‘ xrr&} ^^ ^gRibuj jpjrjbufrGurrdeoQiu ^l^uQi 


(2) M<wrirCliDir^^ QsirjDaar 

9T-®: “gi«ruir«br ^atruSIcn^ ^ayib &jbg»u> 

Qpnmfi suwairij-ih gitrilOii 

Uo«G)£<sr ©«rr«a ,®iugus iribiQai. 
i&jbpii G*J«wr®ib assirtra fi«rrf) 

&jj>S$iu $«tru> pap- uiir@ib •* 

ffrmgpiLb sirjbuiraSm (445) l/^djszdlo Q< 3 uerfluuss)L _. 

“ ifl®iii©CT G«uil«»* BTiirfijiu) 

»**» S)J»P ^uiropar *jrf)C«r 
QmHiQimQiii Qa®£ai cr«sru>^d > t|«j<uir 
*wr«(T(r uttrpm) C«i«gr$u> .. 
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GTSsrgpiib irjbur (288), Gsuassrsurr sresrgp/Lb qmrtr 
Qintr^fimiu GsuLLetna + ^surr sresru iSrfl a@Lb. Gsusir srmu 
pear t$rfluirssr Gsusssr srssruG^s Gajsssrsurr srssrj&gjLb qsssrtr 
QLDrry8u9<ssr liSsoQLDrrySliurrLb. strap sSjpi sssrap sdqtfiup 
Igjltfi&eo ^iugol y. er-Q. Qustr - Quasar, Gapsir - Gansm. 

(3) LlflWriTffrfl^ $lf)L| 

" t-iflcu® «ir2to terras SleiraS 

glatirib QuDiuQiLirr®tii Qs®Cu) 
i_srrii 9/b.P 1 ^ (gstcur " 

srsnr^pni) j&rjburr (240), rsrryfil srmgpjLb ^)® Qarrjb 
aqsnjLb Lf6tsisr(rf>LbGutrG'& tsrrQifl srssr^i ^irflrs^^paa a^jpiub, 
rsrrq^tfi srsisr^nh qm rira&lGiu LSjb^irec^^j [BrrQrfl &r<sar 
iLQrjsBjbgii' 

(4) u@Glffir6bgjjpuLiLi lSlflUL| 

CO 8ji>£;.*r® 8®ujB?to 

•• $ t_pQ«urr^> flaiGm jgiLuirw Qp«g9i_£ 
sit com j5®reQ^irj^l «S«»L_ifl2so •• 

srasrugi tBSsr spr rsb (142). 

utrsS^i Qujdjd ^jDihguatrsc sfilSosrapjh jpi aasir, (ys^p) 
arrsops!§l&), Qauj^i stsst^ild supujuplL.(Q {g^jDrBf&arrso 
®S!3ssrQujaa suLpsBGsoGiu rSssr jpj iSssresrir ^uuirsff jpj 
QujbjDfsrsup^sSssr, _ p rs p a tr si) sBSssrqp jd ppaastflssr 
* 9 I< sa)LDU6Ssu *3ij$<sjb(3) (Lp<s> jbaessr sraaqpib ff jp/LLPaGoj 
u(3j<£'gia GaTL^so GsusmQib. 

sr— d). Q&uj'Srrsbr = Qaiii ^ + ^ssr 

uu)-@&rr6ar = uis}-@ t gi + ^<sisr 

aessr i it ssr — asssr (Q -f* ^^sjr 

QaP6mu.p&sr = QarrsssrQ -f q&ssr 
GaLLi—irsars=GaLL(Si + c^siT 

^ssrtvpasr — jpi -f 

tQsar Qjfstsr — ti&l ssr jpi ~j- 
ajDQTj’Ssr = ajbjpi + <=^ssr 

^rsiQ&ja am — l — uui — (7) sir sir ^jDapaatrso sQSssr QiuaafBj 
a sift sir ffjpjasir sr ssr QpGsu(nij‘u9(t^uL9 gjp/ /r>- suswsresHD 

u9so @MDrB<£arrso s98ssrQiuaasa<^^t • ’ sr^jib spsarGjD. 

* 2 >i@‘ &]’<ciiG{ 2 '(§l 2 lGuj, s map strap sfijbQQi?® qom^SGup^s 
Q&jeuirasytii, esrap svap gSjdQqt?® qsssrqjjLbGup pudisupa 
s^ib, JSlifhLjib. ^aGsu, GuspaPtLis^tu @ijd is &apso ^USssrQtua 
arisadstru i3ssrstj(§LL[rG t p, iStfljS&eo GsuaxrQiLb. 
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Q&iu^fii — Q &uj + 
uiq. — uup + .n,! 

&<sm ($==<!£ n<smi' + Jji 
Q&ntsmrQ^zQanm J G£i 
G&lLQ = Gasii -f r ,^j 
j3)<s5rj}/ = fti&T + .j/ji 
rSIm,/#! — tS:&) + v $/ 
a t (bj9i — a<°v-\-,£j 

t g)ldl<dtjl(g!a) *3l'j£J U j>TJ53)llh HF'/b/fi'SbT dp^^^SG) fD . 

gjll&sfl, jgrnh]Q(@s)'sii Gun u?cs7)J>r Qj-^n^ui sgA 6G)U.u3 lLu. 
^jDfBp&ireo <3>98aoi (if, i rn,ir)hisi>'oir i>r:hi:hioWih unretJjrjj GlujbfDSGr 

Q'susafl&ir, ^j^Qiujih /$iGi<aii jjj.rr}] <au!cb5iQuj&&rhja<5rr Guneo 
qISsot QujG <nsu up <a? ou 1QG1 G,n) Qu uir-m. 

‘srQ&'&ia&rrilQ : 

1S1M& + r:%m = liihitfhi in >shr — tSniiS)( 6 G)<si>r 
tgpiq. + %G>r — $ i ]. u i t<sgt — np ip_ (S3) <sbr 
Gi inu3 + ;ty'5b r — Gi. muJu hi 4 gt — Gurru3(6G)<5Gr 
Gun u3 — Gun uj -}• %si>T = Gun itirr Gr — Gun<®s)<5sr 
. %u9, — , %ut + ,%Gr — .QiLiirm— u&^sisr . 

Gi 1 11 u9i +• ,31 .np — Gunutuijpi — GunuShsGrjp 
Guirui+,31,^1 = Gunuj^i — Gi jir&sr 
GunuH+^i^GurruShii — GuruS^r 
Gun uj-\-3>i = Gun un - Gun out 

fgm®, Gunu9, Gun uj er&xr Qj&sr u.i<£ij QtDujiflQrps gugogo pnt . 
iSiiiUdsbr, Gun u'Hvir , Gun uir gigdi G>rn, j Qixu'i u l J(nf& {sfijDisps&irGO 
oSlSssrQnitf'a ib gt^I^ld ^sbsotr&siU) arnsnorns. ‘ (Jgj&rr ’ ^jsn>L_ 
iUdso ‘<o 6 r’ torpi d 0 inn ( nj b < 1 , Q n, 43 flGr, ^Sjujjpi, n,i. Gldiu ^i , 
Gwuj (ip pj, s€! ius>] t ,b , pSgc , • ggju'i ' $j5GU-.rb!8stiu.iLh *3]<3 >ggt (gjjrjj&a 
LD/r bur ‘ uj ’ £g sgg i—iS 8>vuj ib <m r£ ps sgtQsu got G Ganu_so GsuGSGrQLb 
<oi&sra. 

Q&nstistinG&fblgdg^Lb t @rflLllG$iih uj&jih rs~3S]rii>n<su^i 
^)uj<sx)//. <oT-(J). unnsGT-iGnsir , iLiLDGsr-iBixsir. 

'.%ui Gunuj Qj)p5<s8uj iu&pQlli±ju 3 jbfjpj ggfDrspB&trGQ 
g> 9 Ssgi Qu in n ihi xsir, (yipspb&nGtip,^] £g&jr®ll(nj>&G®j uSq^ib^j 
dltirmir ujssjt Qldujujt && JfirfliG^msrrm. G&jr rEnLLCBi^s 
^stbH jj)tT&tLi LoSMiLinGfr r j)ij£l$o ^jnSr.pjLh ^ 5 j&nGu ^<sjr<sd(nj‘<sGsu 
e>j{ 3 Diii(& > ®<5sr l iD<ssr, «ssy(3 r «s/r(p, i§7' f a9(S3)sb Qp^sShu 

sgt & jr uSsmi — uSLLi — <oTf&,n <3in<s\) <s>9,SoGTQuj'g : &rEi<!£6iT , SSLLuf-Ujnsd 
<sj j$ujn<so <oT<5or ujcejt u5IoS)I—.u$l1.i_ <suupisiBed LnSsciurrefr^^leb 
<s>j pc>nii(nj<S)i <£<SLi<aGfl<b<3if5 Q&uj^Bn go gtgst sgu ld 

(sunujun 1 L (J) <sr it <&n<sd <5!S!fl5GTQu.j&&Lb, Q&uj ^ srsisr ^jih 
& JUpOULL '^< 31 )’ FF t tbQ(nj‘(Bi y®witf5;sG&. • 



@jajr<s3jpi uj'&FQLnLuujfr&ji nutr^-isTuS-isrriu 

Gr<sisr ggyiit $ rfhSioisflesr jpj sssurQ Q<$r<srr<x. 

Q & lLl-.it 6sr, Qujb(ffsaT, Q&il.(j), Qujbjp] qp^sSiu 

^jJDiB^<srr so (ip l [b < n)i&a<§n)Lh u^^u^jri-Liq-^^i 

®jjDiB£5<£ir<5\)tEi am-Liif-Ujimsii. ££f6>.i ( rbj]5l@o lL, jo <5T<sifr^jLb 
®)OT>L_n£?&u Qiu(Lp<$jfi}'X&eiT ^ t iDrBjb&nGO a9(5»L_/i?^y«<5fr ^soso. 

ygjf5j(EiG$r(oLD GLD/b&irL-Lij-iu ^jDfcjs&rsd (Lp jb jrn<£<3;<offl 

6r&&IEJ<&<offl ®}ILb <oT <oifT <£. 

^c£5(3<s u, ^]Qjts3j]jiLb uj&jr<cyi—iiL.iQQLnujuiibu(a){du.ljbrf£U 

<3UG0<o8<oSTQl£)UJ u9rrLLLS)-ULlGLD UjmjS, jh, jn, g£l<3$rQ<oOT<oSr 

^ljDiB<s<sir&) {gflsim— ffi<$so&(o<sir ^goSsoQujw ojsitoTirds. 


"&arfsm uuitafina £/dl_ tnirre# 

@«ir n51iu ga«(r^ @jpi@ iurr@iL '* 

<oT <obr u^ij QjsiTGO&iruiJiliLjLb (702). 

FF®mr(£iLb, ^idi(sB(^^Giu Gll jb&n-jGliu<3iirr jiji $if)r6Sl ($<& 

<sSji)}Lb jr)j<ci]<33ji)jL£)ir@ Quim jdj8i&. 

@rr <srr + ^ = jZitlL.Q 

'§] = &lLQ 

uireo + SJ — urr 4 > SJ 

‘ &IT&T ’ Q-P^sSlLl (LpUU@($lL]Lb * ’ <5T<5ST ^]LD (Lp(L£ 

<3fl@@QujrQiLimrtfl<5sr, &_£_<sb<3t£Hsb SL-uSircsuiiQpfrmjfil ^lu& 3 
UITIL1 QpUf-lLjLb. 


<ot-(£i. c Sir&r-\-^]^j= ^rr&rsi 

= amrmrjrn 
uir&)+^3i^j = ufr&j si 

t&jssfl, GrsirrgQjLh &LLi^up’3><sif\mf!m jjjj l2jdib $ 

^3j&Tr<sisr, ^esnsh (Lp^<sShu ggLburr<s8 jpjai^njii), ^j&Tr<ssr, ®j<ssrm 
qP^gBuj ggihutTsS jj)]&(§fjjLb, sistrGlsusiirsJLb ; *3 i«wj Qj£m<a>9dssr 
<S^8oSr(Lpjbjb,ajJ'3S ( ollTirLLJ <ailQ^Gll.D<SOTjr)JLb Gldall siTdS. ^Sj&l’Sbr (ol &TLI s> 
*$l<5GT<oSr<5$r ( — <=5/63 T&sr<aijsir, <3l<SU<5isT ) ST 6ST Li JA&ST @^]&&Lb. 
^lEjraetrrGLD L9jD<s^Lb, ^mssr SJ <sr<si>TLJSJ f-jj/sar -f &>i ) 

<or<sisrjpi Q'&r@Lb. ^m-mrsi arm usi j^sa/^/ry ( £§)<S3t+ Si) 
tormjpi GjurasyLb, ^jbjru arm 6>j<o6la&<3L]Lb, Q&ujiLiLb. SjG&r jpi 
(ST6STUS1 £-’2U®nL£>u5l<S0G0<o0Sl ^jbgl] <oTS0T <3UG®jiJLirSil‘ 

<su ibsi + <=sy sin ziir = <su tip, m sir 
GlllBSJ +^3>/33TJ2/ = StllBJB <sk JT)I 
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( 5 ) Q$iro>a£ (olffirMtuebLj 

Q^5/r@ Grtsbrgpnh Q&rr r v@, &i.Q $ <sb Grsbrggjib 

^(J3 Qur<$(6i}j(LpmT(jji. r_.%u3sg)]Lb, ^,/p/eu©r><35 r A Q&rr<si»<xiL]Lh 

g$)ujGi)urr&G<a>] ir nth ^gst foisbr $ , @>ir gtqj} <$(])& ggjib 

'gjetn&CoujggjjLi) Q&ini>)G'M.®r)iih ,(D®»/_uj’sb ^jysbe v,sgi sgdl-uS®) 
(gGtojDihgti ^sniLib p,&r <awso so. 9(5 (ajL-^^sb utsSq^u 

u^jfj ujbrf 'JtjQj'oiil jj jtbri—sbr OLmisrurujib urrjb^i—ib 

<oT<sbr jD65rir . ^/■msbr G)/j, 7 0<%>7' a7ifl<s@/5/c£E/rsb, urrSsdiLjsm-^uj 

(6) L-ii> <S 7 W rsnGi-D §>rr p.^snuuitb Q^!rffo8sdH]ib G&ira&lebr 

G(tr?ib. I &-<3> I <5Tjbi.ii -t— i9 l b&ir<50& ! si'§i. ggjssfl, urred 

SL-dr&r @L_tn srsS r./r)iib Gfiiflb&eon ib. (pcrr, U(r i ©@L. 1 4 ao^ij 
Lin- jjx^i—ib ai 'ssi jD-rirj&u ufrSstiu]6siL-.u 1 @l_lo <srmrjr)i QTGuqjjib 
^jiu&)urr<x (sujjPihia.ireMD mitgostm. ^ihmissrGui lSI jnsL/ib. 

Q&Lb<str>L£> G&u.ismn q/i^sGuj LimrLjii Qutinr&err &dldu 3 jpi 
Qujdjd u(Vj Q'!frrjbttG>®Tu.h6br/flij limit & GlMn-^MsarrMrr. 
eorreb, Qmis ; ait LL mu Q<a>i6mn.-8so (brsbr^uib Q^,!t<st>mm Q&itjd 
m8stt, '&inc)ioT) ij , Qaiar (oi sbr ,[pi i3if}<s<s&) Gsusmr 

QGLDium t ii9, Q&ih<s$)tJD + '&n logdit, Q av ©rar <sid ll -f js Sso <oimru 

Lbhfl /}><s<M Un_L_n\ : $i. Q'tfiTkrtWLb Qm rrnjMsir ,jy 6 beo ^1 Mx.l!.Qm 
Q& rT'fbMGrr G&n <br/6 l Mi,j^j ^iEirhimiD'^rjrii. 

milk-pot <or<sbru^,i milk-containing-pot isr<sbru<$<5br 
Q$>n®nM (oTmjpiib, rod lotus < oisbru^i redness-lotus <sr <sbr u ji<3br 
Q'&rr&nM &r <obr jrii ib , . ^fbiQsiiir QMirmsirirGniosmiu GivrrM^ds. 

( 6 ) Clsirfi) ajiT60n-jj3j 

“ j|*b«o^«ir ic0miQ i !p Qffnr«og^)iii «!tS*o 
rfirorp GlLDiuaJuSIwr ff«jrr 
glg)«®i_ rfl&wg) ffj|Q«L. p-ffijr ii> 
ifip/peo G6u<BBi©ib i^arnflQiurr© L|«OTrirjj>(»£ ” 

(oTGbrggxifc Q^it(scmitul3iu jjurjbur (326 ), $ub srebr^nb Q&rroo 
liuSltr <st &5T jpi fbifhbp&n-MM .jpiQ&r t fDSi- S 11 ^ ersbru^j j$irib 
ers 3 ru,asar (g^MMib. iSuSir ^isbru^i fisbr <br<sbru^<sbr 
(VjeoijDUJir&or rS biebr ggi&QM ireo ‘ (gfiir fFjbQ(nj , (B‘ Ljmrrrrs^^j. 

(7) flff[T6bOJ65)« 

* Qutq])3)t ’ eresru^i, uemLjJb Q@n-<sv)M Qiusbrjpjib, 
tL.rfl<!r-Q&irjbQ<n?i—ir srsbrj^nb, ^ 3)0 Ggujj/ <3usv>Mu$jb <3 ^jduuQ 
Qisbr jd • GlLorrySl jfrtr&v Qu imbL^ui ^riiSlso <sB<sb<SM<saisr 
(Lpetn jbuSgo GtsnrMfjajiEiMiTso, <jy ^ (Adjective <srm g^iib) (Sj&uqLJ 

QutuQjTMMjTj Q&TL-. JTfTlb. 

®U£iarr.fpnb Mi. l oSiu<sujb(nrj , &), QunrySlgi ^IjD^^lsbr Q-piLu. 
guuujjji QLLrry$ljjjiTG<50 <sr®sr£ Q 1 sjbQjD®sr$ 'QpifUBgi 

Q&rrmds, 



UNLETTERED LITERATURE 

by 

Sri C. M. Ramachandra Chettiyar, b.a., b.l. 

I. There is a considerable quantity of Literature in 
Tamil which is not boing patronised by the learned Pandit 
nor by the Universities and other learned Institutions. They 
are produced and nurtured by the unlettered poor, labourer 
and the mute villager. 

Rut at the same time, it really depicts the life of man 
in his pristine simplicity. It portraits tho thoughts and 
the sufferings of the man in the street and the hard working 
farmer. 

Such a literature exists not only in our Tamil but 
throughout the world. It is abundant in the West and the 
East and learned societies foster them and study them and 
publish special accounts about them. We in our country 
had not cared to recognise them until lately. 

II. It is a beautiful literature and has grown in itself 
from time immemorial. We could trace its growth and 
analyse it to fit the various stages of human life. 

(1) Childhood — From birth to 5 years-lullaby songs and 

nursary rhymes. 

(2) Urchinhood — 5-10 ; play songs, indoor games both 

male and female, plank play (u do <sorr street 

plays of boys and girls. The songs pertaining to 

them. 

(3) Boyhood and girlhood — 10-15 years. School play- 

songs. Kummi-Kolattam. 

(4) Adolescence — 15-20 regular games — outdoor songs 

attached to them, festival songs, feast songs. 

(5) Love period — 20 — 25 Love songs, village play songs 

{Q&QTjd5&>-'5'$]U uirLLQ^m). False, horse songs, 

( Quiruj'Z&rr su ) aT<suni.<3 : ^lfs^idS'S<sir. 

(6) Married life — 25-35 household songs, business songs. 

(7) Middle age — 35-50 Feasts, fasts, etc., songs, business- 

songs, labour songs. 

(8) Old-age — 50-65 proverbs, puzzles, riddles etc. 
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(9) Retired life— 65-80 Folk songs-tales. 

(10) Death — after 80 death songs (<$uurrft). 

III. Folk tales — Each village or countryside has different 
tales to tell. 

1. Family emigration. 

2. Tribal emigration tales. 

3. Diety transfer tales. 

4. Temple establishment and discovery. 

5. Heroic deeds of man. 

6. Heroic deeds of woman. 

7. Deeds of honour. 

8. Ethical tales. 

IV. Folk songs— (a) short songs — Feast, festivals, paro- 
dies. 

(b) Big songs — different in various 

districts. 

(1) Coimbatore district — Annammar(^<5W(S33rs3rLo/r/f amp) 

Nalla Tangal {ihsoso^riiarrsri), Kunrudaiyal (@<s 5 r 
^/swL-UJ/rsYr *$iLbix>rr$sor). 

(2) Trichi district — Kallalagar (amm yzaif ^ihiLirdoisr). 

(3) Madurai — Alii Arasani (,j>/sb<s$ *g>iir&rrmfl, 

Qarriq., qjriB^ir<ssr asnsy, L0^63>jr<a? irssr, 

jjiTiLHS&r , &ir<5ST&irujn &<ssot < ss)i ). 

(4) Ramnad district — Ramappayan Ammanei (j ^jjrirLcu 

uiriurrrr). 

(5) Tinnevelly— Kattabummu, Chinnipur Pagadai ( <s3<so 

£$}LJ uitlLQ). 

(6) Arcot — Desingarajan ( (3@@!!BJ(Vjjrrrgg<5&r ). 

(7) Pudukottai — Chettinad washerman songs (oumram)# 

@lj urn sb). 

(8) Madras — Eniyetram, ship songs (grmfl <& jb/Dih, 

auLieo uirLLQ). 

(9) Kongu hills — Tondanur Arekki (Qpiretsuri—^jrir 

&t<3> 
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V. Nature of the Literature. 

1. High thinking even among the cuntryfolk. 

2. Clarity of ideas, clothing in simple language, with 

style and music, one synchronising with the other. 

3. Poetic style, simple but deep expounding stimulating 

verbage. 

4. Vocabulary — simple but apt and to the point flowing 

without effort. 

§. Customs and habits of the people — interwoven in the 
stories. 

6. Portions for research -administrative matters, taxes 
coins, labour figures, industry, facts. 

VI. Conclusion — These various bits if properly studied 
would give much scope for understanding the villager, the 
streetgoer. The modern scholar devotes much energy and 
time to know the hill tribes, and the aborigines but not 
study, the ordinary poor and the country dwelling. There is 
abundant scope for such a work. 





ERRATA 


Page 399 

Line 25 

Add inverted commas “ in the beginning of the line 

Page 401 

Line 15 

For as read ca ; 

For Samyuktam read samyuktam 

Page 403 

Line 5 

For Kascit Ksdnatnapi read kascit ksanamapi 

Page 437 

Line 32 

Add inverted commas ” after the word Brahman 


Line 36 

For read JjftfrfTT 

• 


For read 

Page 453 

Line 37 

For grass read gross 

Page 460 

Line 6 

For immeorial read immemorial 


Line 11 

delete at 

Page 461 

Line 30 

For comprerehjiivse read comprehensive 

Page 463 

Line 3 

delete the comma after Maya and insert fullstop 

Page 475 

Line 20 

For serptures read scriptures 

Page 499 

Line 19 

For attributless read atlributeUss 

Page 501 

Line 7 

For contempalion read contemplation 

Page 504 

Line 16 

For any read only 


Line 22 

For thPe read the 

Page 523 

Line 5 

For sponlenvous read spontaneous 


Line 8 

For at ask read a task 

Page 524 

Line 8 

For Bharathas read Bharatha’s 

Page 526 

Line 32 

At the end add “ it is common knowledge how certain 
songs aie better sung with ” 


Line 33 

For is read as 

Page 527 

Line 12 

For gandhrara read gandhara 

Page 528 

Line 17 

For Kaklai read kakali 

For analra read antara 

Page 532 

Line 44 

For pata bhaga read parivatra 

Page 546 

Line 14 

Delete comma after breeding 

Page 547 

Line 17 

For papas read palas 

Page 548 

Line 25 

Omit the word and after the word clear 

Page 589 

Line 21 

delete and 





